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A.D.  1795. 


Year  of  George  III.  $5  6c  S6. 
: —  Parliament  5  Si  6: 

JKtIfCrS  speech  in  Pdrliament—Debates  respecting  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act^  —  Measures Jbr  augmenting  the  rfavy,  -^irnpe^ 
rial  Loan.  —  Financial  Statements,  —  Motions  Jbr  Negotiaiion  de' 
Jeated,  —  Stave    Trade    Abolition   pt^sff>4>**4>J.       Acquittal^    of  Mr. 
Hastings*  —  Debate  on  an  extra  allowance  to  the  Army  without  par^ 
ticipation  of  Parliament.  —  Marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the 
jprincess  Caroline  of  Brunsxnich  —  Arrangement  respecting  his  debts. 
^^Discontents  among  the  Roman  CaihoUcs  of  Ireland. -^  Recoil  of 
Earl  FitavUliam  Jrom  the    Vice-royalty ^  and  its  Effects  in    both 
countries.  —  Invasion  of  the  United  Provinces  by  the  French^  and 
disastrous  retreat  of  the  British  Army.  —  Retreat  of  the  Stadtholder  to 
England,  and  entire  change  qf  the  Dutch  Government  under  the  in* 
Jluence  of  France.  —  Peace  between  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the 
French  Kepublic.  —  Treaty  between  Spain  and  Prance.  —  Affairs  of 
the  Chouans  and  Vendeansy  and  Defeat  of  the  Emigrants  landed  in 
Britany  by  an  English  Fleet.  —  Can^aign  on  the  Lower  Rhine  fe- 
iween  the  French  and  Austrians.  —  Party  Tumults  and  Insurrections 
in  Paris. --~  Death  of  the  Daiwhin^  and  deliverance  of  his  Sister.  — 
New  French  Constitution.  —  Insurrection  of  the  Sections  of  Paris, 
mieUed  by  the  Army  under  the  conduct  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte. — 
The  Cowoention  resigns  its  Authority^  and  is  sticceeded  by  the  new 
Legislature  and  the  Directory.  —  Treaties  between  France  and  several 
otner  Powers.  —  Austrian  Netherlands  incorporated  with  France.'-^ 
Occurrences  in  the  West  Indies.  ~- Naval  Affairs.  —  Actions  under 
Admiral  Hotham  and  Lord  Bridport^-^  Reduction  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. -^Domestic  Transactions. -^  Unpopularity  of  the  War. 
.-^Pppudat  Meetings.^ Jn»ultqffhred  to  the  King^-^Purlkment 
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re-asiemhUd. -^  Roml  Speech  andDebaiei.^^BiUsfor  the  taJHy 
and  preservation  of  his  Majesty* s  Person^  and  for  the.  prevention  of 
Seditious  Meetings.  —  Message  concerning  Negotiation  toith  France* 

—  Party  Violences  at  Geneva  -        -        -        .        Page  i 

A.D.  1796. 

Year  of  George  III.  36  &  37. 
— — —  Parliament  6  &  1. 

Remaining  Parliamentary  Proceedings.  —  Entire  Reduction  of  the 
Chouans  and  Vendeans.  —  Buonaparte  sent  to  command  in  Italy.  — 
Obliges  the  King  of  Sardinia  to  sue  for  Peace.  —  Saw^y  annexed  to 
the  French  Territory.  —  Buonaparte* s  further  Progress.  —  Submis» 
mission  of  the  Duhe  of  Parma.  —  BaMe  of  Lodi. '- French  enter 
Milan.  —  Duke  of  Modena  submits.  —  Insurrection  in  Lombardy 
suppressed.  —  Verona  taken  and  Mantua  invested.  — -  Papal  Territory 
invadedf  and  the  Pope  oU^ed  to  purchase  an  Armistice  on  hard  Terms. 

—  Suspension  qf  Arms  bettveert  the  French  and  the  King  of  Naples. 

—  Marshal  Wurmser*s  Campaign  in  Italy  and  finoT Retreat.  — 
British  expelled  from  Corsica.  —  Austrians  totally  defeated  at  Ar* 
cola.  —  Campaign  in  Germany.  *—  Successes  ofJourdan^  Kleber^  and 
Moreau.  —  TZS  Duke  qf  Wurtemberg  and  Margrave  qf  Baden  ob* 
l^ed  to  abandon  the  Confederacy.  —  The  Emperor  obtains  Aid  from 
Bohemia  and  Hungary^  and  the  Archduke  Charles  drives  Jourdan 
hack  across  the  Rhine.  —  MoreatCs  masterly  Retreat.  —  Armistice  on 
the  Lower  Phine.  —  Spain  and  the  Batavian  Republic  declare  War 
agatnst  England.  -*  'Ihe  JJutcn  aculcncra^  «m  /A«  JEast  Indies  taken 
by  the  British. —  Success  of  the  latter  in  the  West  Indies.  —  Capture 
Q^a  Dutch  Expedition  in  Saldanha  Bay.  —  Success  ffthe  French  at 
Nctvfoundland.  —  Internal  Disorders  tn  France.  —  Financial  Dijffi' 
culttes.  —  Projects  for  ruining  the  British  Commerce.  —  Negotiatums 

jfitr  Peace.  —  Lord  Mahnsbury  sent  to  Paris.  —  Conditions  proposed 
by  him:  returns  toithout  Effect.  —  Diffidences  betvoeen  France  and  the 
fjnittd  States  cf  America.'^  Netv  Parliament  and  King's  Speech. 

—  Mr.  Pitt's  Plan  for  augmenting  the  National  Force.  —  Financial 
Measures. —  Motion  by  Mr.  Fox  against  an  Mvance  qf  Money  to 

.  the  Emperor  toithout  Consent  qf  PaniamenJt.  -^  Circular  of  the  Duke 
of  Portland  respecting  Invasion.  —  French  Expedition  to  Bantry 
Bay.  — Death  qf  the  King  qf  Sardinia^  and  qf  Catharine  qf  Russia  i 
^na  Retirement  qf  Washington  -         -  -  -      ai 

A.D.  1797. 

Tear  of  George  IIL  37  &  38. 
— — -  Parliament,  1  &  2. 

JDepression  qf  the  Funds. —  King's  Message  on  the  Negotiations^  and 
Addresses —  Su^^ension  of  Cash  Payments  by  the  Batik. — Measures 
suhpkd  in  consequence*  —  Nawd  Victory  qf  Admiral  Jervis  off  Cape 
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iSK  Vincehi.'^  Landing  of  French  Troops  in  Pembrokeshire  and  their 
Capture*  —  Reduction  of  the  Island  of  St,  Trinidad  by  the  British  f 
and  Failure  at  Porto  Rtco.'^  Alarming  Mutiny  in  the  JNaxn/  at  Ports* 
mouthf  fudled  by  concessions,  —  Renetoed  by  the  Fleet  at  the  Nore^ 
and  suppressed  by  Force.  —  Victory  of  Admiral  Duncan  aoer  the 
Dutch  Fleet,  —  Attempts  against  Cadizy  and  Failure  at  Teneriffe,  — 
Farther  Parliamentary  Occurrences,  —  Attempts  (^  the  Austrians  to 
relieve  Mantua,  —  Their  Defeat  at  Rivoli,  and  Surrender  of  Mantua* 

—  Buonaparte  reduces  the  Pope  to  renounce  the  Coalition^  and  submit 
'   to  hard  Conditions  of  Peace,  —  Successes  of  the  French  against  the 

Archduke  Charles,  in  the  north  of  Italy,  and  in  Carinthia  and  Car* 
niola.  —  Suspension  of  Arms  with  the  Emperor,  followed  by  a  Peace. 

—  Previous  actions  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  —  Venice  and  its  territory 
conquered  by  the  French.  —  Genoa  revolutionized,  —  Articles  of  the 
Treaty  of  Campo  Formio.  — -  Internal  Affairs  of  France,  —  Machi' 
Tiotions  if  the  Koyalists,  and  opposition  to  the  Directory.  —  The  lot* 

•  ter  supported  by  Jauonaparte  and  the  Army.  —  Arrest  of  Pichegrt^ 
andanumber  ^the  National  Representatives,  -—  Negotiations  between 
England  and  France  renewed  at  Lisle,  and  broken  ^,  —  Troubles  in 
IrMand —  Winter  meeting  of  Parliament,  —  Finance.  —  Marriage 
of  the  Princess  Roval  of  England  to  the  hereditary  Prince  of  fVurteni' 
berg. '^  Death  of  the  King  ^Prussia         -        -      '-         Page  36 

A.D.  1798. 

Year  of  George  III.  S8  &  39. 
Taiuliament    2  &  3. 

Rebellion  in  Ireland.  —  Earl  ComwaBis  appointed  Viceroy,  —  Land* 
ing^  French  at  KiUala,  and  their  Capture.  —  Naval  success  of  Sir 
J,  Borlase  Warren,  —  Final  Extinction  of  the  Rebellion,  —  Parlia* 
mentary  Affairs.  —  BiU  permitting  purchase  of  the  Land-tax,  and 
other  Pinancial  Measures,  —  Plans  jot  National  Defence,  —  Tender 
ofjfbreign  Service  by  the  Militia,  —  BiU  passed  Jor  regulating  Slave 
Shins,  —  Prepdnsttons  of  the  French  for  invading  Ureal  Britain^ 
ana  Measures  taken  jfbr  Resistance.  —  Expedition  asainst  Ostend, 
and  its  Result,  —  Motions  of  the  French  Directory  to  bring  Switzer- 
land under  its  Authoritu*  —  Bern  taken,  and  the  Aristocratical  Can^ 
tonsreduoed,  —  Neva  Constitution.  —  Resistance  and  Destruction  of 
the  Vndermalders*  —  Revolution  at  Rome,  —  The  Papal  Government 
abrogated.  —  The  City  in  Possession  qfthe  French. —  A  French  Gar- 
rison  admitted  into  the  Citadel  of  Turin,  —  Grand  Expedition  to 
Egypt  under  Buonaparte,  —  Malta  reduced,  —  Cairo  taken.  — 
French  Fleet  entirely  destroyed  in  the  Bay  of  Aboukir  by  Admiral 
Nelson.  —  Further  proceedings  of  the  French  in  Egypt.  —  Attempt 
qfthe  Court  of  Naples  to  expd  the  French  from  Rome:  its  final 
Defhat.  —  Inmrrectton  in  the  Low  Countries.  — r  The  Ottoman  Porte 
declates  War  against  France. —  Treaty  behneen  Russia  and  Great 
BritaiH,  —  Preparations  of  the  Amerieans  to  assert  their  Righti 
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against  the  French.  —  St.  Domingo  relinquisked  to  the  Peoplt  of 
.  Colour.  —  Minorca  surrendered  to  the  BritUh.  —  Winter  Session 
•  of  Parliament  opened.  ^^Income*iax  proposed  Page  57 

A.D.  1799. 

Year  op  George  III.  S9  &  40. 
*      Parliament  3  &  4. 

'Discussion  on  the  Income  Tax, '^  Suspension  of  Habeas  Corpus  con* 
tinned.  —  Message  respecting  an  Union  toith  Ireland,  and  Plan  for 
that  Purpose.  —  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  negatived.  —  Neiio 
Confederacy  against  France. —  Arrival  of  the  Russians  under -^U' 
iMxrof  in  Moravia.  —  War  declared  by  France  against  the  Emperor 
of  Austria.  —  Campaign  in  Switzeriand  and  Italy.  —  French  de- 
feaied  at  Novi.  —  Russians  retire  to  their  own  Country.  —  Naples 
recoveredjrom  the  French,  —  Sanguinary  Executions  of  the  Revolu' 
tionists  there.  —  Tuscany  recovered ;  and  Genoa  the  sole  remaining 
Possession  of  the  French.  —  Expedition  of  the  English  and  Russians 
to  North  Holland,  —  Capture  of  the  Dutch  Fleet  at  the  TexeL  — 
Duke  of  York  takes  the  Command  of  the  Land  Forces.  —  Various 
Actions,  and  final  Relinquishment  of  the  Prmect.  —  Surinam  reduced 
by  the  English.  —  Btumaparte*s  Invasion  of  Syria,  and  unsuccessful 
Siege  of  Acre.  —  Defeats  a  Turkish  Army  in  Egypt.  —  He  returns 
to  France.  —  Party  Contentions  there,  terminating  in  the  Di^sdution 
of  the  existing  Constitution.  —  Formation  of  a  neu)  Constitution.  — 
Buonaparte  nominated  First  Consul.  —  War  renemd  mth  Tippoo. 
—  Seringapatam  taken  by  General  Harris ;  DcatJt.  of  Tippoo^  and 
Extinction  of  the  Mysore  Kingdom. —  Autumnal  Session  ^Parlia' 
meni.  —  Rotfal  Speech,  and  BiUfor  extending  the  voluntary  Service 
of  the  MUitta.  —  Death  of  the  Pope  -  -  -  ♦    73 

A.D,  1800* 

Year  of  (teorge  III.  40  &  41. 
— ^-__  Parliament   4  &  5. 

Overture ^r  a  Pacific  Negotiati&n  by  BuonapaMey  and  Reply  by  Lord 
OrenvtUe.'^  Communication  of  ike  same  to  Parliament, -^Moiion 
for  Enquiru  into  the  Dutch  Expedition.  —  Finances.  —  Completion 
of  the  irisn  Union.  —  Suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  continued. 
^-^  Measures  for  relieving  the  Scarcity  of  Bread. --^  Final  Padifi' 
cation  of  the  Royalists  in  France.  —  Uenoa  evacuated  by  the  French 
after  a  long  Siege.  —  Buonaparte  crosses  the  Alps  into  Italy y  arid 
gains  Milan  anaPavia.  —  His  Victory  at  Marengo^  and  Amistice 
granted  to  the  Austrians  in  Italy.  —  Genoa  recovered,  and  Cisalpine 
Rq!)ublic  declared.  —  Moreau^s  Campaign  against  the  Austrians  in 
Germany.  — .  Armistice  granted  and  prolonged.  —  HostiUties  re- 
wffioed:  Battle  of  Hoh^inden^  and  separate  Peace  made  by  the 
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Emperor,  —  Affairs  in  E^ypt.  —  Treaty  of  El  Arish  signed^  hut 
not  confihned.  —  Insurrection  tigainst  the  French  at  Cairo*  —  Assas- 
sination  of  General  Kleber,  —  Goree  surrendered  to  the  British,  — 
Unsuccessful  Attempt  on  Ferrol.  —  Reduction  of  Malta  by  the 
British  Troops,  —  Curacao  taken*  —  Failure  at  Cadiz,  —  tonian 
Republic  founded.  —  Danish  Frigate  and  Convoy  stopped,  —  A 
Squadron  sent  to  Copenhagen^  and  Consequences,  —  The  Emperor 
Paul  declares  against  Great  Britain,  —  Armed  Neutrality,  —  Re* 
newed  Negotiations  between  England  and  France y  finally  fruithiss,  — 
Parliament  re-assembled  on  account  of  the  Scarcity  of  Grain,  — 
Measiires  adopted,  —  Bittjbr  ascertainingthe  Population,  —  Other 
Parliamentary  Proceedings, — Election  of  Pope  Plus  VII,    Page  86 


A.D.  1801. 

Year  of  George  III.  41  &  42. 

THE  British  Parliament  £  &  6. 

. THE  Imperial  Parliament  1. 

New  Royal  Title.-—  Definitive  Treaty  of  LunevUle.  —  Preparations  in 
England  against  the  Maritime  Conjfeaeracy.  —  Measures  of  the  Nor" 
them  Powers,  —  Prussian  Occupation  of  Hanwer.  —  British  Fleet 
sent  to  the  Baltic  and  Nelson\  Victory .  at  Copenhagen,  —  Death  qf 
the  Emperor  Pauly  and  succession  of  Alexander,  —  Convention  of 
Petersburgh  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain^  acceded  to  by  the  other 
Members  of  the  Confederacy.  —  Expedition  to  Egypt  under  Sir  R, 

Abercrqnwie Battle  L^otb  Mwandria.  —  Cairo  taken^  and  the 

French  finally  eapeRed  Jr<m  Egypt,  —  First  Imperial  Parliament 
opened,— Speech  from  Vie  Throne.-  The  King's  Return  of  Indispo- 
sition,—  pissolutionofthePiU  Ministry  and  Succession  of  that  of 
Mr,  Addingfon.  —  Measures  for  preserving  the  Public  Peace  m 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  —  Indemnity  BiU  passed.  Act  declaring 
the  Ineligibility  to  Parliament  of  Persons  in  Holy  Orders.  —  Pre- 
parations  in  France  for  Invadon  and  in  England  for-  Befence,  — 
Naval  Actions.  —  Ineffectual  Attacks  on  the  Boulogne  Flotilla.  — 
War  declared  against  Portugal  by  Spain.-— Its  Events  and  Conclusion, 

by  which  thePorts  of  Portugal  tvere  shut  against  British  Ships Treatif 

between  France  and  Portugal,  —  Madeira  occupied  by  the  English. 
—  Preliminaries  signed  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  -  Au- 
tumnal  Session  ^Parliament,  —  Mr.  Pitt's  Declaration  in  favour  of 
Peace,  —  Northern  Convention  discussed,  —  Lord  Comwallis  ient 
Ambassador  plenipotentarv  to  France.  —  French  expedition  to  St. 
Domingo.  --Mutiny  of  the  Fleet  at  Bantry  Bay.  —  Mr.  Jefferson 
elected  President  of  the  United  States  -  -  loi 
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A.D.  1802. 

Yeab  of  George  III.  42  &  4S. 
Parliament    6  &  1. 

Articles  of  the  Treaty  ofAmiem.  —  Buonaparte  declared  President  qf 
the  Cisalpine  Republic,  —  Annexations  of  France*  . —  Parliaments 

—  Mr.  Abbot  etected  Speaker.  —  CivU  List  Debts  provided  for* 

—  Claim  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  the  Revenues  qf  the  Duchy  of 
Cornwall :  Debates  on  the  Subject.  —  The  Budget.  —  Debates  on  the 
Conditions  of  Peace,  —  Ne^  Militia  BiU*  —  Parliament  dissolved, 

—  Proceedings  of  the  French  at  St.  Domingo.  —  Fate  of  Toussaint. 
Guadaloupe  reducedj  and  the  Slave  Tra&  Ve^estaiUshed.  —  Tunis 
atoed  by  a  French  Fleet,  —  Concordat  between  France  and  the  Pope. 

—  Decree  of  Amnesty  to  Emigrants,  —  Buonaparte  declared  Consul 
for  Lifcy  mth  Liberty  to  nominate  a  Successor.  —  Disturbances  in 

Switzerland,  —  Interference  qf  the  French,  —  Legion  qf  Honour  in- 
stituted  in  France.  —  New  Constitution.  —  Piedmont  annexed  to 
France,  —  German  Indemnities  settled,  —  Osnaburg  united  to  Han- 
over,  —  The  Property  qf  the  Knights  of  Malta  in  Spain  annexed  to 
the  Royal  Domains.  —  Insurrections  qfthe  Blacks  in  the  West  Indies. 

—  Meeting  qfthe  new  Parliament,  —  Kings  Speech,  —  Indications 
qf  a  Renewal  qf  Hostilities.  —  Despard*s  Conspiracy  against  the 
Government  -  -  •  -  -        rage  n5 

A.D.  1803. 

Year  of  George  ITI.  4S  &  44. 
Parliament  1  &  2. 

Continuation  qf  Bank-payment  Restriction,  —  Measures  for  relieving 
the  pecuniary  Embarrassments  qf  the  Prince  qf  Wales.  —  Kings 
Message  to  Parliament  for  Preparation  against  Hostilities,  — 
Militia  called  out.  —  Ambassadors  of  France  and  England  recalled, 

—  Complaints  on  both  sides,  —  Reprisals  granted  against  the  French 
»     Shippings  and  an  Embargo  laid  on  French  and  Dutch  Ships.  —  Par- 

liamentary  proceedings  on  the  Subject  qf  War,  —  English  Minister 
recaUedJrom  the  Hague.  —  Bill  for  an  Army  qf  Reserve,  —  Pro- 
perjty  lax  voted.  —  Grant  to  the  Prince  qf  Orange,  —  Insurrection 
at'  Dublin^  and  Murder  qf  Lord  Kihoarden,  —  English  in  France 
made  Prisoners  qf  War.  —  Operations  qf  the  French  in  Italy  and 
Hanover,'^  Preparations  for  the  Invasion  qf  England, —  Volunteer 
Associations  renewed.  —  British  Successes  in  the  West  Indies,  — 
French  expelled  from  St.  Domingo.  —  War  in  India  against  the 
Mahratta  Chie^.  —  Its  Successes  and  favourable  Termination.  — 
Louisiana  sola  by  the  French  to  the  United  States,  —  Parliament 
re-assembled.  —  Speech,  and  Acts  passed  -  -        -    132 
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A.D.  1804. 

Year  of  George  III.    44  &  45. 
—— ~-  Parliament     2  &  S. 

Return  of  ike  King's  Malady.  —  BUI  respecting  the  Vdunteert.  ^^ 
Irish  Militia,  —  Mr.  Pitts  Conduct  touoartU  the  Ministry.  — 
Budget.  —  Mr.  Addington  resigns^  and  Mr.  Pitt  occupies  his 
Place.  —  New  Ministry.  —  Motion  carried  for  a  Committee  on  the 
Slave  Trade.  —  Additional  Force  Bill.  —  Parliament  prorogued, 
and  King's  Speech.  —  Goree  taken  by  the  French. —  Attack  on  an 
East  India  Fleet  by  lAnois  repulsed.  —  Surinam  taken.  —  Failure  • 
of  the  Catamaran  Expedition.  *-  Ce^pture  of  Spanish  Frigates  off 
Cadiz.  —  Conspiracy  against  the  Government  %n  France.  —  DeaSk 
ofPichegru  and  Exile  of  Moreau.  -—  Seizure  and  Execution  qfthe 
Duke  D*Enghien.  —  Complaints  against  British  Envoys.  —  Buona* 
parte  elected  Emperor  tf  France.  -^  Disputes  between  Russia  and 
Sweden^  and  the  French  Government.  —  Sir  G.  RumMd  seized  by 
the  French.  —  Convention  between  Genoa  and  France.  —  Coronation 
of  Buonaparte.  —  Dessalines  proclaimed  Emperor  of  Hayti.  —  Dif^ 
Jerence  bOween  &9ain  and  the   United  States  respecting  Louisiana. 

—  War  in  the  East  Indies  against  Hdkar.  —  War  declared  by 
Spain  against  En^nd.  —  Pestilential  Disease  at  Gibraltar  Page  145 

A.D.  1805. 

Year  of  George  III.  45  &  46» 
'       Parliament.  3  &  4. 

Mr.  Addington  taken  into  the  Pitt  Ministry.  —  King's  Speech.  —  Mim 
tionfor  continuing  the  Suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  in  Ireland^ 

—  Discussion  respecting  the  Rupturiwith  Spain.  —  Budset.  —  Slave- 
trade  Abolition  Bill  refected. ^^  Charge  against  Lord  Melville:  his 
Resignation  and  Impeachment.  — Petttionjrom  the  Roman  Catholics 
qf  S'dandfor  Relief  from  their  civil  Disabilities  rejected.  —  Grant 
of  Money  for  the  Purpose  of  making  Continental  Connexions.  —  lirf- 
ier  to  the  King  from  the  French  Emperor ^  and  Answer. —  Further  ' 
Preparations  for  Invasion  and  Defence*  —  Attenyts  qfthe  French  in 
the  West  Indies.  -—  Buonaparte  crcwned  King  ^Italy^ —  Genoa  an^ 
nexed  to  France.  —  New  Batavian  Constitution.^-^  Treaty  betweesi 
Great  Britain^  Russia^  and  Austria.  *-  Napoleon  advances  to  attack 
the  Austrians.  —  Capitulation  of  General  Mackj  and  Loss  of  almost 
the  whote  Austrian  Army.  —  French  enter  Vienna.  —  Campaign  in 
Italy i  and  Austrians  expelled.— Battle  of  AusterlitZy  or  of  the  three 
Emperors.  —  Armistice  granted  to  the  Emperor  Francis.  —  Retreat 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander.  —  Treaty  of  NeutraUty  between  France 
and  Naples.  —  The  combined  French  and  Spanish  Fleet  sails  to  the 
West  IruUeSt  and  is/cUc/wed  by  Lord  Nelson.  —  Both  return.  —  Fi/- 
leneuve's  Action  with  Sir  Robert  Calder.  —  Glorious  Victory  of  Tra* 

falgary  and  Death  of  Nelson.—  Termination  qfthe  War  in  die  East 

a  4 


Indies  against  Hclkar.  —  Treaty  qf^  Pfeshurg  behoeen  France  and 
Austria,  —  Treaty  between  France  and  Prussia.  —  Resignation  of 
Lord  Sidmouth  fAddingtonJ,  and  the  ]^rl  of  Buckinghamshire. — 
Illness  of  Mr.  Pitt.  —  3uke  oj  (jlo/ucestex  dies  -        Page  1 60 

A.D.  1806. 

Year  of  George  III.  46  &  47. 
■■  Parliament    4  &  1. 

King*s  Speech.  —  Death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  Honours  paid  to  his  Memory. 
—  Entire  Charge  of  Ministry.  —  Mr.  Windham  s  Plaji  of  recruiting 
the  Army  for  limited  Service.  —  MUitia  BUI.  —  Budget.  —  Free 
Interchange  of  Com  betioeen  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  —  Bill  Jar 
Intercourse  between  America  and  the  West  India  Islands.  —  Pro- 
gressive Measures  to  thejinal  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.  —  TruU 
-and  acquittal  of  Lord  Mehitte.  —  Conquest  ^  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples  by  the  French,  and  Elevation  of  Joseph  Buonaparte  to  its 
Throne.  —  Attempt  Jbr  its  Jteeovervy  and  Vict&ry  at  Maidn.  — 
.Insurrection  against  the  French  finally  suppressed.  —  Events  on  the 
Coast  qf  Dalmatia.  —  Hanover  occupied  by  Prussia,  and  consequent 
jPiffhrence  between  the  latter  and  England.  — r  Negotiation  ^or  Peace 
between  Great  BrUain  and  France  finally  unsuccess/id.  —  The  same 
between  Russia  and  France.  —  Napoleon's  Plans  of  Aggrandise" 
ment  in  Germany.  —  Confederation  (ffthe  Rhine  estabUshea,  of  which 
he  wax  declared  the  Protector.  —  The  Emperor  of  Austria  obliged  to 
resign  his  Office  as  Enmeror  qf  Germany.  —  Prussia  prepares  for 
War  with  France.  —  Napvlean  Jains  his  Army.  —  Battle  qf  Jena 
or  Auerstadt^foUowed  by  total  Conquest  qf  tne  Prussian  Territory 
-west  of  the  Oder.  —  Treaty  between  France  and  Saxony.  —  Elector 
of  Hesse  expeUed  from  his  Dominions  by  the  French,  and  Hanover 
occupied.'^  Hamburgh  occupied  by  them.  —  Napoleon*  s  Berlin  Decree 
against  British  Commerce.  —  Campaign  of  the  French  beyondt  the 
Oder.  —  Napoleon  at  Warsaw.  —  The  republic  of  the  Seven  United 
Provinces  changed  into  a  Monarchy,  and  Louis  Buonaparte  declared 
King.  —  Elevation  of  the  other  Branches  and  Connections  qf  the 
Family.  —  State  of  ^oain  and  Portugal.  —  Capture  qf  French  Ships 
by  Sir  J.  Duckworm.  — ^  Other  Naval  Successes.  — ^  Colony  qf  the 
Cape  qf  Good  Hope  conquered.  —  Sir  Home  Popham*s  Expedition 
to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  —  Buenos  Ayres  taken  by  (Seneral  Beresford, 
and  (ifterwards  recovered.  —  Hayti.  ^  Conference  for  adjusting 
the  Differences  betiveen  England  and  America.  -*-  East  Indies: 
Mutiny  at  VeUore,  —  Shipping  destroyed  in  the  Harbour  of  Batavia. 
.^^  War  renewed  between  the  Russians  and  Turks  through  the  In- 
irigiies  of  France.  —Death  of  Mr.  Fox.  — Alterations  in  the  Ministry. 
'^ —  Parliament  dissolved^  and  a  new  one  assembled.  -^  Kings 
Speech  -  -  •  -  -  -  *         179 
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A.D,  1807. 

Yeae  of  Geqrge  III.  47  &  48.  * 
Parliament    1  &  1. 

l}is€it8sion  on  the  late  Ne^otiaHon  mth  France.  —  Lord  Henry  T^t^jfi 
Plan  of  Finance.  —  Bill  passed  Jbr  the  final  Abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade,  —  Lord  Hotvick^s  Motion  for  a  Bill  to  permit  Persons  to 
serve  in  the  Army  and  Navy  tvithout  a  religious  Test.  —  TJie  Motion ' 
dropt  and  a  Change  in  the  Administration.  —  Its  Causes  stated.  — 
Nevo  Ministry.  —  Debate  on  granting  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  Jbr 
Life.  —  Motions  against  the  Ministers  defeated.  —  Parliament  pro* 
romed,  and  remarkable  Speech  from  the  Throne.- General  Election.— 
•*  ^0  Popery**  cry  renewed.  —  Address  to  the  Public  from  the  EngUsh 
Catholics.  -^  Campaign  between  the  French  and  Russians  in  P<mnd. 

—  Battle  of  Eylau.  —  Dantzic  surrendered  to  the  French.  —  Arm" 
idice  between  the  latter  and  the  Sivedes.  —  Battles  of  Heilsberg 
and  Friedland.  —  Armistice  foUowed  by  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit  between 
the  Russians  and  Prussians  and  the  French.  —  Success  of  the  French 
against  the  Swedes.  —  Stralsund  and  Rugen  taken.  —  Hostilities  be^ 
'  tween  England  and  the  Ottoman  Porte.  —  British  Fleet  passes  the 
Dardanmes.  —  Its  Operations  and  Return.  —  Expedition  against 
Alexandria  under  General  Fraxer.  -^  Iti.  Incidents  and  final  Result. 

—  Capture  of  Curasao.  -  Montevideo  carried  by  storm  under  Sir 
S,  Auchmuty.  —  General  Whitelockes  Failure  at  Buenos  Ayres.  — 
New  Parliament  assembled.  -^  Royal  Speech.  —  Bills  for  augmentiftg 
the  Army.  —  Bill  for  the  suppression  (f  Insurrections  in  Ireland.  — 
Parliament  prorogued.  —  British  Order  of  Council  in  Opposition  U^, 
Buonaparte  s  Berlin  Decree.  —  Condition  of  Denmark.  —  Grand 
Expedition  sent  from  England  to  Copenhagen.  —  Demand  of  suf 
rendering  the  Danish  Fleet  refused*  —  Bombardment  of  Copenhugenf 
and  the  Fleet  given  up.  —  Its  Consequences.  —  Heligolana  taken.  — 
Affairs  of  the  Court  ^  Spain.  —  French  take  Possession  of  Portugal, 
the  Prince  Regent  of  which  sails  to  Brazil.  —  Disputes  between  Eng- 
land and  America.  —  Rencontre  (fthe  ships  Leopard  and  Chesapeak. 

—  Embargo  laid  in  the  United  States.  —  Rwolution  in  the  Turkish 
Throne.  —  East  Indies.  —  Capture  if  the  Danish  ffest  India  Is' 
lands  -  .  -  .  -  Page  2Q5 

A.  D.  1808, 

Yeaii  of  George  III.  48  &  49. 
Parliament    1  &  2k 

King*s  Speech. -^Debates  on  the  Transactions  at  Copenhagen. -^Dis* 
cussion  of  the  Orders  in  Council.  —  Budget.  —  Clause  in  the  Mutiny 
Act  permitting  Enlistment  for  Life.—  Local  Militia.  —  BiU  against 
the  Grant  of  Offices  in  Reversion.  —  Bills  altering  the  Punishment 
of  stealing  from  the  Person;  and  for  the  better  Administration  of 
Justice  in  Scotland.'^  BiU  prohibiting  Distillation  from  Grain.  — 


XIV  CONTENTS. 

Affiiin  of  Spain.  —  InsurrecHm  at  Madridy  and  Abdication  of  the 
Kinsinjivoour  of  his  Son.  —  The  B^dTamily  go  to  Bayonne,  where 
4he  Father  and  Son  transfer  aU  their  Rights  to  Namcteon.-r'  Bloody 

V  Conflict  at  Madrid  betmeen  the  Inhabitants  and  the  French  Troops.  — 
The  Crown  of  Spain  bestotoed  on  Joseph  Buonaparte  —  General  In- 
surrection  of  the  Spanish  Nation  against  the  French. —  ^  Cause 
adopted  by  Great  Britain  and  Portugal.  —  Events  at  Cadiz.  —  S«r- 
render  (ff  the  French  General  Dupont.  —  Actions  in  Valencia  and 
Arragon.  —  Campaign  in  Portugal.  —  Convention  qfCintra. —  Re- 
volt of  Spanish  Troops  in  Denmark.  —  Spanish  Supreme  Junta  in- 
stalled. —  Conference  betaoeen  Napoleon  ajid  the  Emperor  Alexander 
at  Erfurt.  —  Napoleon  enters  Spain  ijoith  a  great  Army,  —  French 
Successes.  —  Sir  J.  Moore's  Advance  and  Retreat.  —  Finland  invaded 
by  the  Russians^  and  War  bettoeen  them  cmd  the  Swedes., —  Armistice 
and  Convention.  —  Further  Annexations  to  France.  —  The  Papal 
Territories^  and  other  Districts  annexed  to  the  Kingdom  of  Italy. -^ 
General  System  of  Education  in  France.  —  Murat  declared  King  qf 
Naples.  —  Revolutions  in  Turkey.  —  Naval  Transactions.  —  Fcmure 
qf  a  Negotiation  bettoeen  England  and  the  American   States,  and 

.  Continuance  of  the  Embargo. — Death  qf  the  King  qf  Denmark.  -^ 
French  Royal  Family  take  Refuge  in  England  -       Page  252 

A.D.  1809. 

Year  of  George  VL  49  &  50. 
Parliament    2  &  S. 

Kite's  Speech,  and  Debates. —  Mr.  WardUs  Char^  against  the  Duke 
t^York  as  Commander-in-Chief  and  s%d>sejuent  Proceedings.  —  BiU 
to  prevent  the  Sale  of  Cfffices.  —  Enquiry  into  corrupt  Practices  in  the 
Appointment  of  East  India  Writers  ^  and  its  Results.  —  Bill  to  pre- 
vent Bribery  in  Elections  to  Parliament.  —  BiUjbr  Augmenting  the 
Militia.  — ^  Budget.  —  Retreat  of  the  British  Army  to  Corunna,  and 
Death  qfSir  John  Moore.  —  Campaign  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  — 
Spaniatds  dtfeatedat  MedeUin.  —  Battle  q;  Talavera.  —  Further 
Successes  qftke  French.  —  Rupture  between  Austria  and  France.  — 
March  qf  Napoleon  into  Germany,  — Battles  qf  Abersberg  and  Eck- 
muhl. —  His  advance  to  Vienna.  —  Sanguinary  Actions  on  the  Da- 
nube. —  Insurrection  against  the  French  in  the  North  qf  Germany.— 
Occurrences  in  Italy.  —  French  cross  the  Danube  and  defeat  the 
Austrians  at  JVagram,  —  Armistice.  —  Insurrection  of  the  Tyrdese.. 
—  Peace  between  France  and  Austria.  —  Revolution  in  Stoeden,  and 
Deposition  of  the  King.  —  Peace  betxveen  Sweden  and  the  Powers  in 
Hostility  wtth  it.  —  Expedition  to  Calabria  by  Sir  John  Stuart.  — 
Grand  Expedition  fitted  out  to  the  Scheldt.  —  Flushing  taken.  —  Dis- 
astrous Termination  qfthe  Enterprize.  —  Peace  between  England  and 
the  Porte.  —  Cayenne  surrendered.  —  Reduction  qf  Martinieo.  — 
Success  against  a  French  Fleet  near  Rochelle.  •—  City  of  St.  Domingo 
surrendered.  —  Senegal  taken.  —  Zante  and  the  neighbouring  Islams^ 
yielded  to  a  British  Force.  —  French  Convoy  destroyed  near  Rosas.'^ 


The  P&jpe  broM^t  to  Av^wit  and  Rome  mmexed  to  the  FreKch 
Empire. —  Divorce  between  Napoleon  and  Josephine.  —  War  renetoed 
betu>een  Riusia  and  Turkey.  —  Mr.  Madison  elected  President  qf 
the  American  States:  Embargo  Act  repealed^  and  Treaty  si^ed  be- 
tween the  Americans  and  the  British  Plenipotentiarift  but  dtsawnoed 
in  England.  -^  Changes  in  the  Ministry.  —  Jubilee  celebrating  the 
Soth  Year  of  his  Majesty's  Reign         -         -  -       Page  156 

A.D.  1810. 

Year  of  George  III.  50  &  51. 
Parliament    3  &  4. 

Royd  Speech  and  Debates.  —  Enquiry  into  the  Expedition  to  the 
Scheldt.  —  Censure  and  Resignation  of  Lord  Chatham. — Mr.  Yorke's 
Motion  for  excluding  Strangers  from  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
above  Enquiry.  —  Its  Consequences  relative  to  Gale  Jones  and  Sir 
Francis  Burdett.  -  The  latter  conveyed  to  the  Tower.  —  Riots.  — 
Popular  Honours  paid  to  him.  —  Budget.  —  BiU  moved^for  render- 
ing perpetual  the  Prohibition  of  granting  Offices  in  Reversion.  — 
Progress  of  the  French  in  the  South  of  Spain.  —  Malaga  and 
Seville  taken,  and  Cadiz  besieged.  Other  Events  in  the  East  and 
North-east,  —  Catmmign  on  the  borders  of  Portugal.  —  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  and  Almeida  reduced  by  the  French.  —  They  enter  Par* 
tugal.  —  Lord  Wellington's  PUtn  of  Retreat.  —  Position  of  the 
two  Armies  near  Lisbon.  —  The  Cortes  assembled  and  their  Pro* 
ceedings.  —  Marriage  of  Napoleon  to  the  Archduchess  Louisa 
Maria.  —  The  Seven  Dutch  Provinces  annexed  to  the  French 
Empire.  —  Other  Annexations  in  the  North  of  Germany.  —  Des* 
pottsm  prevalent  in  France.  —  Affairs  of  Sweden, —  Marshal  Ber* 
nadotte  elected  Croam  Prince.  —  Danes  :  Isle  of  AnhoU  taken  by 
the  English.  ~  Attempts  of  the  King  of  Najdes  against  Sicily  de- 
Jeated.  —  Campaign  bettoeen  the  Turks  and  Russians.  —  Wahabees. 
—  Santa  Maura  taken  by  the  English.  —  Guadaloupe  surrendered. 
-^  Islands  of  Bourbon  and  France  reduced.  — Amboyna  and  Banda 
taken.  —  Failure  of  an  Expedition  against  the  Harbour  of  Sud'Est. 
^  Differences  bettoeen  Great  Britain  and  the  States  of  America  ^Ul 
unsettled.  —  Commencement  of  the  Revolt  of  the  Spanish  colonies 
in  South  America  from  the  Mother  Country.  —  Confederation  of 
Venezuela.  —  Death  of  the  Princess  Amelia.  -  Relapse  of  the  Kfngf 
and  Proceedings  towards  establishing  a  Regency.  —  Distresses  of  - 
Manttfacturers^  and  Depreciation  of  the  Loan.  —  Discontents  m 
Ireland  -  -  -  -  -  -  2791^ 

A,D.  1811. 

Year  of  George  III.  51  &  52. 
'    Parliament    4  &  5. 
R^ency  Billy  and  Debates.  —  Passed,  and  accepted  by  the  Prince  ff 
JValeSf  Uiho  retains  4he  subsisting  Ministry.  ---  Speech  by  Commis- 


XVI  COWTBNTS* 

mil.  —  Mr.  W.  PoUs  LeUer  enjoining  magisterial  Proceedings 
t^aingt  ihe  Electors  of  Delegates  to  the  Catholic  CommiHee  m 
JDuhUnf  and  parliamentary  Notice  taken  of  the  same.-^  CathoHc 
Petition  to  both  Houses,  rejected.  —  Further  Proceedings  of  the 
Irish  Catholicsy  and  of  Government,  —  Acquittal  of  Dr,  Sheridan* 
—  Motion  Jor  Censure  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  —  Relief  of  Com- 
mereied  Distresses.  —  Parliamentary  Enauiry  into  the  State  of  Bul- 
lion and  Currency.  —  Consequent  Resolutions.  —  Lord  Stanhope's 
Bin  against  the  Sale  of  Gold  Coin  at  advanced  prices,  and  the 
Depreciation  of  Bank  Notes.  —  Budget.  —  Re-appointment  of  the 
Duke  of  York  to  the  Office  of  Commander^n-CJiief.  —  Clause  in  the 
Mutiny  Bill  aUomng  Commutation  for  Corporal  Punishment.  — 
BUI  for  the  Interchange  of  British  and  Irish  Militias.  —  Lord  Sid- 
mouth's  proposed  BUI  for  altering  the  Toleration  Act.  —  Portugal.— 
Retreat  of  Massena,  and  pursuit  by  Lord  Wellington.  —  Almeida 
taken.  —  BaUle  of  Albuera.  — Failure  at  Badajos.  —  Campaign  in 
Catalonia  and  Estremadura.  —  French  Capture  of  Badajos.  —  Bat" 
tie  of  Barossa. —  Capture  of  Tarragona  by  the  French.  —  Their 
Successes  in  Valencia.  —  Other  Actions  in  Spain.  —  Proceedings  of 
the  Cortes.  —  Hamburg  annexed  to  France. —  Marine  Conscrip- 
tion, —  Birth  of  a  Son  to  Napoleon.  —  Ecclesiastical  Council.  — 
Napoleon's  visit  to  the  Sea-coast,  and  Holland.  —  Campai^  be- 
tmen  the  Russians  and  Turks.  —  Differences  bettoeen  Russta  and 
France. — Austrian  Affairs. -- Prussia  and   Confederacy  qf  the 

•  Rhine. -^  Smden Repulse  of  the  Danes  at  AnhoU.  —  Suspension 

^  Intercourse  betwen  Great  Britain  and  America.  —  Action  be- 
tuteen  the  Little  Belt  and  the  President.  —  Fruitless  Negotiations  to 
terminate  the  Differences  betxveen  the  t'wo  Countries.^  Occurrences 
in  South  America.  —  War  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Montevideo. 
.  —  West  Indies.  —  Insurrection  at  Martinico.  —  East  Indies.  —  De- 
thronement of  the  Rajah  qf  Travancore.  —  Conquest  qf  Java  by  the 
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Admiral  Hotham  and  Lord  Bridport,  —  Reduction  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  —  Domestic  Transactions,  —  Unpoptdarity  of  the  War. 
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re^assembl^d,  —  Royal  Speech  and  Debates, — Bius  for  the  safety 
and  preservation  of  his  Majesty  s  Person^  and  for  the  prevention  ^f 
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—  Party  Violences  at  Geneva, 

On  the  opening  of  parEament,  December  30th,  1794, 
the  royal  speech  expressed  a  conviction  of  the  necessity 
of  persisting  in  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  not- 
withstanding the  reverses  which  had  been  experienced 
in  the  last  campaign,  and  spoke  of  the  state  of  France  as 
exhibiting  the  progressive  and  rapid  decay  of  its  re- 
sources, and  the  instability  of  its  violent  and  unnatural 
system.  It  took  notice  of  the  negociations  for  peace 
with  France  which  the  United  Provinces  had  been  led 
to  enter  into  in  consequence  of  their  present  diflBculties ; 
but  observed  that  no  real  security  could  be  derived  to 
any  established  government  from  negociation  under  the 
present  circumstances,,  and  particularly  that  they  could 
not  be  entered  into  on  our  part  without  sacrificing  both 
our  honour  and  our  safety.  From  the  topics  touched 
upon  intbe  ^eech  may  be  inferred  the  train  of  argu- 
ment which  would  be  pursued  in  the  debates  conse- 
quent upon  the  usual  motion  in  each  House  for  the  cor- 
responding address;  and  although  the  unfavourable 
prospects  of  the  war  induced  some  members  who  had 
originMly  supported  it  to  object  to  a  resolution  for  its 
indefinite  continuance,  the  majorities  by  which  the  ad- 
dresses were  voted  were  not  materially  diminished. 

On  January  5th  a  motion  by  Mr.  Sheridan  for  a  re- 
peal of  the  act  suspending  the  habeas  corpus  gave  rise 
to  a  discussion  of  that  measure ;  which  was  renewed 
when,  after  the  motion  was  negatived^  the  attorney- 
general  moved  for  a  bill  for  continuing  the  suspension. 
The  arguments  on  these  discussions  chiefly  turned  upon 
the  fact  whether  or  not  the  kte  trials  had  proved  the 
existence  6f  a  conspiracy  against  the  state,  by  which 
alone  the  suspension  of  a  laW  sp  essential  to  British 
liberty  could  be  vindicated..   The  iQQtiouiWias  £a^y 
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eanied  in  th^  House  of  Commons  by  203  against  53, 
The  debates  in  the  House  of  Lords  had  a  similar  issue, 
but  an  animated  protest  against  the  bill  was  entered  by 
its  opposers. 

The  necessity  of  making  extraordinary  exertions  for 
carrying  on  the  war,  at  a  time  when  Great  Britain  and 
Austria  alotle  continued  efficient  members  of  the  con- 
federacy, and  the  latter  could  not  come  to  action  with- 
out the  aid  of  English  money,  rendered  the  business  (rf 
supplies  a  difficult  task  to  the  minister,     A  plan  for  th«f 
augmentation  of  the  navy  was  the  first  measure  brought 
before  the  House,  the  service  for  the  present  year  being 
ealculated  to  require  85,000  seamen  and  15,000  marines. 
For  raising  the  deficient  number  expeditiously  /Without 
pressing,  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  that  a  ciertain  number  of 
men  should  be  furnished  by  each  merchaht  ship  on 
clearing  out,  in    proportion    to  its  tonnage;  besides 
which,  every  parish  in  the  kingdom  was  to  contribute 
one  man.  This  plan,  with  a  few  alterations,  was  adopted. 
On  February  4th  a  message  was  brought  to  the  House 
from  his  Majesty,  signifying  the  necessity  of  a  loan  to 
the  Emperor,  of  four  millions,  for  enabling  him  to  make 
the  vigorous  exertions  fof  the  common  cause  in  the 
ensuing  campaign  which  he  was  earnestly  desirous  of 
doing.     In  the   discussion  that  followed,  notice  was 
first  taken  of  the  misapplication,  by  the  King  of  Prussia, 
of  the  subsidy  which  had  been  granted  to  him,  and 
which  he  had  chiefly  employed  in  promoting  his  unjust 
designs  upon  Poland  ;  and  it  was  argued  that  the  con- 
duct  of  the  Austrian  ministry  did  not  justify  j^acing  a 
higher  confidence  in  that  court.     On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Pitt,  who  admitted  that  the  behaviour  of  Prussia 
had  beeiWiighly  censurable,  endeavoured  to  point  out 
an  essential  difference  in  the  case  of  Austria,  whose  own 
interest  was  greatly  at  stake  upon  the  issue  of  the  war ; 
and  he  ifioved  for  a  compliance  with  the  conditions 
proposed  by  that  court.     Mr.  Fox  spoke  in  opposition 
to  the  motion,  which  was  carried  by  a  great  majority. 
The  statement  of  expenditure  for  this  year,  laid  be- 
tote  jlie  IJouse  m  Bebruary  asd,   made  this  aniount 
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37f  14^9000/.andthe  deficiencies  of  ways  and  means  aboui 
400,000/.  for  the  making  up  of  which  a  number  of  new 
taxes  were  imposed,  with  an  abridgement  of  the  privi» 
lege  of  franking.  As  a  consolation  for  these  additional 
burdens,  the  minister  mentioned  the  extraordinary  in- 
crease of  the  national  commerce,  which  in  the  preceding 
year  had  exceeded  that  of  the  most  flourishing  period  oi 
peace. 

The  opposition  in  both  Houses  during  this  session 
renewed  their  attempts  to  set  on  foot  negociations  for 
pea6e,  by  a  variety  of  motions^  which  produced  debates 
too  similar  to  those  on  the  same  topic  m  former  sessions 
to  require  particular  attention.  The  meliorated  cha^ 
racter  of  the  French  government,  indeed,  and  the  in« 
creased  improbability  of  subverting  it  by  force  of  arms,' 
gave  additional  strength  to  the  arguments  against  th% 
war ;  but  sanguine  hopes  of  a  change  of  fortune  were 
held  forth  by  me  ministers ;  and  the  national  spirit  both 
in  and  out  of  parliament  was  still  highly  adverse  to  con- 
ciliation with  such  a  foe.  The  motions  were  therefore 
defeated  by  ^  great  majorities. 

Mr.  Wilberfbrce  en  February  26th  brought  again 
before  the  House  of  Commons  the  subject  of  the  slave 
trade,  by  a  motion  for  its  final  abolition.  It  was  op- 
posed, as  before,  hy  the  West  India  interest ;  and  on 
a  division,  the  motion  was  postponed  for  six  months  by 
a  majority  of  1% 

The  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings,  which  had  lasted  seven 
years,  was  terminated  on  April  23d  by  the  sentence  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  The  mode  followed  on  this  solemn 
occasion  was  to  put  each  of  the  sixteen  articles  bf  the 
charge  against  him  separately  to  a  question  of  guilty  or 
not  guilty,  to  every  one  of  the  Lords  present,  beginning" 
with  the  junior  baron.  The  Lords  were  twenty-oine  in 
number ;  and  the  general  result  was,  that  of  two  of  the 
charges  he  was  unanimously  pronounced  not  guilty ;  of 
the  others,  the  v#tes  varied  £rom  three  to  six  guilty,  and 
the  rest  not  guilty*  The  Chancellor  then  pronounced 
as  follows :  <<  Warren  Hastings,  you  are  acquitted  of  all 
the  charges  of  impeachment  brought  against  you  by  the 
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Commons,  amdof  all  the  matters  contained  therein; 
you  and  your  bail  therefore  are  discharged."  The  East 
India  Company  paid  Mr.  Hastings  the  costs  of  his  triaJ, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  70,000/1,  and  besides,  con- 
ferred upon  him  a  pecuniary  donation.  The  interest  of 
the  public  in  the  cause  appeared  to  have  nearly  evapo* 
rated  in  the  length  of  the  proceedings. 

Among  various  matters  of  regulation  relative  to  the 
army  and  navy  which  were  agitated  in  parliament,  one 
deserves   to  be  mentioned  as  involving  a  constitutional 
.point.     An  extra  allowance  for  bread  and  meat  to  the 
army  had  been  made  in  April  without  the  participation 
of  parliament,  which  was  generally  thought  a  very  ex- 
ceptionable measure,  as  if  intended  to  impress  the  sol- 
diery with  the  notion  that  the  bounty  came  ftom  the 
generosity  of  the  crow»,  not  from  the  pockets  of  the 
people,  and  as  a  direct  insult  to  ^the  legislature  which 
was  at  that  time  sitting.     The  matter  was  brought 
before  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  18th  by  General 
Macleod,  who  moved  that  a  committee  should^  be  ap<- 
pointed  to  take  it  into  consideration.     In  the  debate  on 
the  subject,  Mr.^Pitt  endeavoured  to  justify  the  measure 
as  being  a  temporary  relief  in  a  case  of  necessity,  which 
would  cease  with  that  necessity,  whereas  an  augmen- 
tation  of  pay  voted  by  parliament  would  have  become 
permanent.     This  reasoning,  however,  did  not  prove 
satisfactory,  and  it  was  found  expedient  to  end  the 
debate  by  moving  the  previous  question,  which  waa 
carried. 

On  April  8th,  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was  married  to  Caroline  Princess  of  Brunswick, 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  On  the  27th  of 
that  month  a  message  from  his  Majesty  was  delivered 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  recommending  the  settling 
upon  the  Prince  and  Princess  a  provision  suitable  to 
their  rank  and  dignity.  His  Majesty  at  the  same 
time  expressed  great  regret  in  informing  the  House,  that 
such  settlement  could  not  be  beneficial,  if  means  were 
not  provided  to  extricate  the  Prince  from  the  incum- 
brances  under  which  he  laboured  to  a  large  amount  j 
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but  that  he  had  no  idea  of  proposing  the  payment  of 
his  Royal  Highnesses  debts  in  any  other  manner  th»n 
by  appropriating  a  part  of  his  income,  and  the  revenues 
of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  to  that  purpose.  Mr.  Pitt 
having  moved  for  taking  the  King's  message  into  con- 
sideration, long  discussions  ensued  in  both  Houses  on 
the  subject,  which  were  closed  by  an  act  passed  on 
June  27th,  settling  on  the  Prince  an  annual  revenue  of 
125,000/.,  together  with  the  rents  of  the  Duchy  of 
Cornwall,  estimated  at  13,000/.  Out  of  this  income 
73,000/.  was  appropriated  to  the  discharge  of  his  debte 
jurider  the  direction  of  commissioners  appointed  by  par- 
liament, and  regulations  were  made  to  prevent  the  ao- 
cumulation  of  new  debts. 

This  year  may  in  some  measure  be  regarded  as  the 
date  of  those  deep-rooted  animosities  of  the.Jrish 
Roman  catholics  against  the  English  government,  which 
at  length  broke  out  in  open  rebellion,  and  have  never 
since  ceased  to  alienate  the  affections  of  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  The  removal  of 
some  of  the  restrictions  under  which  that  class  of  sub- 
jects had  so  long  laboured,  would  naturally  cherish 
the  hope  that  their  remaining  disabilities  would,  upon 
a  like  principle  of  equity,  be  taken  off,  and  that  tney 
should  be  restored  to  the  full  privileges  of  citizens- 
Impatient  under  the  delay  bf  the  expected  concessions, 
many  among  them  had  entered  into  secret  connexions 
with  the  French  revolutionists;  and  the  successes  of 
the  latter  had  probably  inspired  some  of  the  hottest 
mal-contents  with  the  idea  of  the  separation  of  that 
island  from  the  British  dominion.  In  this  critical 
state  of  things.  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  a  nobleman  of  that 
whig  party  which  the  dread  of  French  principles  had 
associated  with  the  existing  ministry,  was  nominated 
to  the  government  of  Ireland  ;  an  appointment  which 
his  known  inclination  to  liberal  and  conciliatory  mea- 
sures rendered  peculiarly  acceptable  to  that  country. 
He  was  greeted  with  cordial  addresses  by  the  Irish  par- 
liament, which  assembled  on  January  22d;  and  the 
largest  supplies  that  h^  ever  been  granted  to  govern^ 
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ffient  were  voted  in  the  fidioDving  jnonth.  The  cathdics 
regarding  this  as  an  auspicious  time  for  attempting  to 
improve  their  condition,  applied  to  Mr.  Grattan  to 
take  the  part  of  their  mediator ;  and  on  February  12th, 
that  gentleman  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
<<  for  the  relief  of  persons  professing  the  Roman  catho- 
lic religion."  To  this  motion  scarcely  any  opposition 
was  made,  and  members  were  nominated  for  prepaid 
ing  the  proposed  bill ;  but  while  the  catholics  and 
the  Irish  nation  in  general  were  rejoicing  in  the  prospect 
of  a  measure  which  would  tend  to  h^  the  prevailing 
discontents,  intelligence  arrived  that  the  English  mitii" 
stiy  were  wholly  averse  to  it.  Lord  Fitzwilliam  in 
vain  sent  representations  of  the  danger  which  would 
result  from  disappointing  the  expectations  that  had 
been  raised,  and  absolutely  refused  to  be  the  instru- 
ment for  such  a  purpose ;  the  consequence  was  hia 
dismissal  from  the  Viceroyalty,  and  the  appointment 
of  Lord  Camden  to  be  his  successor.  This  change  oc- 
casioned a  great  emotion  in  the  Irish  parliament,  and 
the  House  of  Commons  voted  an  address  to  Lord 
Fitzwilliam  in  approbation  of  his  conduct.  The  people 
at  large  manifested  their  dissatisfaction  in  a  more 
serious  manner,  and  tumults  arose  which  were  not 
quelled  without  the  interference  of  the  military.  The 
day  of  his  lordship's  departure  was  solemnized  by  a 
general  mourning  in  Dublin :  shops  were  shut  up,  and  he 
was  conveyed  to  the  water  side  with  every  demonstra- 
tion of  respect  to  him  and  grief  for  the  occasion.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  arrival  of  his  successor  was  accompanied 
with  every  mark  of  the  popular  displeasure,  and  a 
strong  disposition  to  riot#  The  Irish  parliament,  how- 
ever, soon  gave  a  proof  of  the  facility  with  which  a 
body  under  such  an  influence  could  alter  its  language 
and  measures.  A  motion  of  Mr.  Grattan  to  enquire 
into  the  state  of  the  nation,  and  the  reasons  of  Lord 
Fitzwilliam's  recall,  was  negatived  by  a  great  majority 
of  the  same  members  who  had  voted  for  his  former 
motion,  and  the  proposed  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
catholics  was  thrown  out.    This  tergiversation  of  their 
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representatives  fUled  the  people  of  Ireland  with  resent* 
ment  and  contempt,  and  destroyed  all  their  confidence 
in  that  part  of  the  constitution. 

On  the  return  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  an  altercation 
commenced  between  him  and  the  ministry  respecting 
the  instructions  given  to  him  when  he  was  intrusted  wiA 
the  government  of  Ireland,  and  the  causes  of  his  re- 
call. In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
made  a  motion  for  an  enquiry  into  this  subject,  which 
occasioned  a  warm  debate,  in  which  some  of  the  minis- 
terial party  argued  chiefly  upon  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown  to  dismiss  its  servants  at  discretion,  whilst  others 
directly  affirmed  that  the  introduction  of  the  catholic 
business  into  parliament  was  contrary  to  Lord  Fitz* 
William's  instructions,  and  that  their  emancipation  was 
repugnant  to  sound  policy,  and  the  King's  oath.  The 
motion  was  rejected  by  100  against  25.  A  similar  mOi- 
tion  was  made  in  the  Uouse  of  Commons  with  the  like 
result. 

The  session  closed  on  June  27th,  with  a  speech  from 
the  throne,  of  which  the  most  observable  passage  was 
the  expression  of  a  hope  "that  the  present  circum- 
stances of  France  might  in  their  effects  hasten  the  re- 
turn of  such  a  state  of  order  and  regular  government,  as 
would  be  capable  of  maintaining  the  accustomed  rela- 
tions of  peace  and  amity  with  other  powers/* 

It  is  time  now  to  enquire  what  those  circumstances 
were. 

The  conquest  of  Holland  was  the  enterprize  which 
principally  occupied  the  French  military  councils  at  the 
close  of  the  last  year — that  enterprize  in  which  the 
power  of  Louis  XIV.  at  its  laummit  was  foiled.  The 
present  state  of  that  country,  indeed,  rendered  success 
more  probable  than  at  the  prior  period ;  for  since  the 
restoration  of  the  Stadtholderate  by  the  arms  of  Prussia, 
disaffection  to  the  house  of  Orange  and  its  supporters 
had  been  a  prevailing  sentiment  in  the  United  Provinces,^ 
and  several  of  them  .had  opeidy  declared  for  the  recog- 
nition of  the  French  republic,  and  the  abandonment  of 
the  connection  with  Great  Britain ;  nor  was  there  now 
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a  William  IIL  at  the  head.  The  principal  difficulty 
which  occurred  to  the  French  after  the  capture  of 
Nimeguen  was  the  crossing  of  the  waters  interposed 
between  Holland  and  Brabant ;  and  in  an  attempt  made 
to  pass  the  Waal  on  rafts,  they  were  repulsed  by  the 
British  and  German  troops.  At  length,  a  harder  frost 
than  had  been  experienced  for  several  years  having  set 
in  about  the  middUe  of  December,  the  French  wei:e  en- 
abled to  transport  a  numerous  army  over  the  ice  of  the 
Waal  before  the  end  of  the  month,  and  carried  all  the 
posts  in  the  isle  of  Bommel.  A  gallant  attack  on 
December  SOth  by  8000  British  troops  under  General 
Dundas  forced  them  to  re-cross  the  Waal  with  consider^' 
able  loss,  but  this  was  only  a  temporary  success.  Their 
numbers  rendered  them  irresistible,  and  on  January  4th 
a  part  of  Pichegru's  army  made  good  their  passage  with- 
out  opposition.  The  British  forces  soon  after  began  a 
retreat  by  the  Leek,  and  were  closely  pursued  by  the 
enemy.  General  Walmoden,  on  whom  the  chief  com- 
mand devolved,  the  Duke  of  York  having  returned  to 
England,  took  post  between  Amheim  and  Nimeguen, 
where  he  was  attacked  by  Pichegru,  and  obliged  to  re- 
tire with  the  loss  of  his  camp  equipage.  The  subse* 
quent  retreat  of  the  British  army  to  Deventer  on  Janupy 
l6th,  across  a  barren  heath,  without  a  tent  or  a  hut  to 
shelter  them,  in  an  evening  of  the  most  rigorous  frost 
and  driving  snow,  surpassed  in  calamity  sdmost  every 
scene  of  the  kind  which  has  afforded  matter  for  descrip- 
tion. Their  sufferings  from  the  weather,  the  pursuing 
enemy,  and  the  inhospitality  of  a  country  not  less  hos- 
tile, did  not  cease  till  their  arrival  at  Bremen,  where 
at  length  they  embarked  for  England,  leaving  a  conti- 
nent where  British  valour  had  no  longer  any  field  o£ 
exercise. 

.  The  French  took  immediate  possession  of  Utrecht 
and  Rotterdam ;  and  the  Stadtholder,  universally  de- 
serted, escaped  with  difficulty  from  the  Hague  to  Sche- 
veling,  where,  with  his  son,  he  embarked  in  an  open 
boat  on  January  19th,  and  on  the  following  day  reached 
Harwich.     So  far  from  any  resistance  being  made  to 
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the  French,  Pichegru  received  a  formal  invitation  to 
Amsterdam,  which  capital  he  entered  at  the  head  of 
£000  men  on  January  20th,  and  was  received  with 
general  acclamations.  He  issued  a  proclamation  de- 
daring  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  United 
Provinces  J  a  form  of  provisional  government  was  or- 
ganized ;  and  in  a  short  time  four  of  the  most  important 
provinces  were  without  opposition  actually  occupied 
1^  the  French.  The  strongly  fortified  towns  in  Dutch 
Brabant  also  opened  their  gates  to  the  victors.  A  re- 
quisition of  clothes  and  provisions  for  the  use  of  the 
French  army,  to  the  estimated  value  of  1,400,000/.  soon 
made  the  Dutch  sensible  of  the  cost  of  their  new  alli- 
ance ;  the  republican  party,  however,  was  flattered  by 
the  convocation  of  a  representative  assembly,  which 
abolished  the  Stadtholderate  and  all  the  forms  of  the 
preceding  constitution,  published  a  declaration  of  the 
rights  of  man,  annulled  the  sentences  passed  against 
the  patriots  of  1787>  and  recalled  all  the  exiles. 

This  important  event  was  soon  followed  by  a  peace 
between  the  French  republic  and  the  King  of  Prussia. 
A  preparatory  intercourse  had  been  carrying  on  du- 
ring, the  last  year,  and  it  had  become  evident  that 
Prussia  only  waited  for  a  plausible  pretext  for  quitting 
the  coalition.  The  treaty,  which  was  completed  in 
April,  was  entirely  in  favour  of  France,  all  the  Prussian 
territory  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  being  ceded  to 
it,  whilst  that  on  the  right  was  restored  to  Prussia. 
A  cessation  of  hostilities  was  agreed  upon  for  the 
north  of  Germany,  which  was  to  be  considered  as  neu- 
tral ground ;  and  the  sovereign  princes  on  the  right 
side  of  the  Rhine  were  to  be  entitled  to  make  proposals 
*  to  France  under  the  mediation  of  Prussia.  Thus  the 
republic  had  the  satisfattion  of  being  acknowledged  by 
the  power  which  had  stood  foremost  in  the  confederacy 
against  her,  with  the  prospect  of*  making  it  the  me- 
dium of  a  genera]  pacification. 

Spain,  totally  dispirited  by  the  events  of  the  last 
ciEunpaign,  its  pecuniary  resources  exhausted,  and  pos- 
iiessing  no  means  to  prevent  the  advance  of  the  enemy 
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^veti  to  her  capita),  found  it  necessary  to  sue  for  peace 
on  such  terms  as  she  could  obtain.  By  a  treaty  con- 
cluded in  July,  France  was  to  restore  all  her  conquests 
in  the  Peninsula,  and  to  be  indemnified  by  the  cesj^on 
of  all  the  Spanish  part  of  Hispaniola,  with  its  artillery 
and, military  stores.  Spain  was  to  recognize  the 
French  and  Batavian  republics,  and  to  employ  all 
its  influence  for  detaching  Portugal  from  its  alliance 
with  Great  Britain  against  France.  Thus  another 
member  of  the  hostile  coalition  was  converted  in  elSect 
to  an  ally. 

Among  the  advantages  obtained  by  the  republic,  a 
pacification  with  the  heads  of  the  Vendean  and  Chouan 
insurgents,  concluded  in  February,  might  be  reckoned 
one  of  the  most  important,  since  it  terminated  a  domestic 
war  more  dangerous  to  the  new  government  than  any 
foreign  confederacy.  But  this  tranquillity  was  not 
durable.  These  people,  still  royalists  in  ttieir  hearts,  were 
under  the  influence  of  their  leaders,  who  maintained  a 
correspondence  with  the  French  princes,  and  were  libe- 
rally  supplied  with  English  gold  and  paper.  Complaints 
of  die  violation  of  conditions  were  made  on  both  sides; 
correspondences  of  the  disaffected  with  the  emigrants 
ivere  discovered,  and  some  of  the  Chouan  chie&  were 
on  that  account  taken  into  custody;  and  about  the 
jclose  of  May  the  Chouans  again  rose  in  arms.  An 
armament  had  in  the  meantime  been  preparing  in 
England  to  assist  the  projected  insurrection,  and  in 
the  beginning  of  June  it  sailed  for  the  coast  of  Britany 
under  the  command* of  Sir  J.  Borlase  Warren.  A 
landing  of  about  SOOO  men  was  effected  in  Quiberon 
bay,  who,  having  taken  a  fort,  were  joined  by  a 
great  number  of  the  country  people,  to  whom  arms 
were  profusely  distributed.  After  some  skirmishes,  in 
which  most  of  the  French,  who  had  been  taken  out  of 
English  prisons,  deserted.  General  Hoche,  the  repub- 
lican commandeer,  made  a  nocturnal  attack  upon  the 
adverse  camp,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  emi- 
grant troops  were  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  Among 
the  latter  was  the  Count  Sombreuil,  a  young  nobleman 
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who  had  obtained  high  esteem  in  England,  and* who 
was  sentenced  to  death  and  shot  at  Vannes,  with  the 
Bishop  of  Dol,  and  many  others.  A  great  booty  was 
made  by  the  victors,  consisting  of  clothing  and  accoutre- 
ments for  40,000  men,  which  had  been  landed  from 
the  fleet  for  the  use  of  the  numerous  royalists  who  were 
expected  to  join  the  emigrants.  Charges^  of  gross 
mismanagement  were  the  consequence  of  this  unfor- 
tunate expedition ;  in  which  too  much  confidence  had 
undoubtedly  been  given  to  the  usual  sanguine  hopes 
and  exaggerated  representations  of  an  exiled  party. 
The  British  squadron  remained  sometime  longer  on  the 
coast,  and  took  possession  of  Isle  Dieu,  which  caused 
the  French  government  to  station  a  g6od  number  of 
troops  in  those  parts. 

The  operations  of  the  French  army  oa  the  side  of 
the  Netherlands  began  with  the  siege  of  Lmcemburg^ 
which  was  defended  by  a  garrison  of  10,000  men  under 
General  Bender^  Being  entirely  cut  off  from  succours^ 
he  capitulated  on  June  7th,  on  condition  that  the 
garrison  should  be  allowed  to  retire  to  Germany,  not 
to  serve  against  the  French  till  exchanged.  There 
now  remained  for  the  complete  extension  of  the 
boundary  of  France  to  the  Rhine,  only  the  acquisition 
of  Mentz,  and  this  enterprize  was  not  undertaken  tiU 
August.  It  was  commenced  by  the  capture  of  Dus^ 
4seldorf,  after  which,  Pichegru  crossed  the  Rhine,  and 
took  possession  of  Manheim.  General  Wurmser  in 
the  meantime  advancing  to  the  relief  of  that  city,  a 
French  division  was  detached  to  prevent  his  junction 
with  Clairfait,  who  put  the  Austrians  to  the  rout ;  but 
whilst  they  were  engaged  in  plunder,  Wurmser's 
cavalry  rallied,  and  drove  the  French  back  to  Manr 
heim.  Jourdan  having  now  crossed  the  Mayne,  in- 
vested Mentz  on  the  right  side  of  the  Rhine  ^  but  his 
rear  being  attacked  by  Clairfait  who  took  the  train  of 
battering  cannon,  he  was  obliged  to  re-cross  the  Mayne. 
Pichegru  also  found  it  necessary  to  re-cros^  the  Rhine ; 
leaving  a  garrison  in  Manheim ;  and  all  the  Frendi 
works  before  Mentz  were  afterwards  carried  by  the 
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Austrians,  and  their  artillery  was  captured.  Clairfait 
and  Wurmser  then  uniting,  they  recovered  the  Pala- 
tinate and  the  greatest  part  of  the  country  between  the 
Rhine  and  Moselle.  The  career  of  the  Austrians  was 
at  length  stopped  by  Jourdan  and  Pichegru,  but  they 
could  not  prevent  tne  recapture  of  Manheim  with  its 
garrison.  The  Austrians  afterwards  made  an  attempt 
to  penetrate  to  Luxemburg,  but  in  this  they  were 
foiled ;  and  the  ground  was  disputed  by  the  two  armies 
with  much  bloodshed,  till  the  severity  of  winter  brought 
on  a  suspension  of  hostilities. 

On  the  Italian  frontier  the  Austrians  had  the  supe- 
riority in  strength  during  this  campaign,  and  all  tnat 
the  French  could  do  was  to  maintain  themselves  in  the 
posts  which  they  had  before  occupied. 

,The  domestic  politics  of  the  French  in  this  year 
partook  of  the  turbulence  and  violent  movements  of 
the  parties  which  still  divided  the  nation.  The  de« 
struction  of  Robespierre  and  his  principal  associates 
had  not  so  far  quelled  their  principles,  but  that  a 
considerable  number  of  terrorists,  as  they  were  called, 
still  subsisted ;  and  the  hatred  with  which  they  were 
regarded  by  the  majority  in  the  convention,  and  the 
public  at  large,  occasioned  much  reciprocal  rancour 
and  abuse.  Some  members  of  the  committee  of 
safety,  who  had  been  accused  as  partners  in  the 
crimes  of  Robespierre,  but  acquitted,  were  still  objects 
of  denunciation ;  and  upon  a  further  enquiry,  it  was 
decreed  by  the  convention  that  there  was  ground  for 
examining  into  the  conduct  of  Barreire,  Billaud  Varen^. 
Bes,  Vaudier,  and  Collot  d'Herbois,  the  latter  of  whom 
was  particularly  infamous  for  the  barbarities  which  he 
had  practised  at  Lyons.  The  result  was,  that  they 
were  put  upon  their  trial ;  but  whilst  it  was  pending, 
the  Jacobins,  taking  advantage  of  the  popular  dis- 
contents from  the  scarcity  of  bread,  incited  an  insur- 
rection, in  which  a  mob  broke  into  the  hall  of  the 
convention,  and  threatened  the  members.  The  riot 
was  at  length  suppressed  by  the  exertions  of  the  armed 
citizens,  and  the  convention  proceeded  to  sentence  the 
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accused  persons  to  transportation  to  Guiana.  A  num« 
ber  of  others  who  had  belonged  to  the  mountain  party- 
were  arrested  and  imprisoned.  These  measures^ 
occasioned  a  still  more  violent  insurrection,  originating 
in  the  factious  suburb  of  St.  Antoine,  during  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  convention  was  obliged  to 
withdraw  for  safety,  and  the  hall  was  left  in  possession 
of  the  opposite  party.  After  raging  for  three  days, 
and  endangering  the  whole  city,  it  was  quelled  by  the 
troops  of  the  convention.  Disturbances  were  at  the 
same  period  excited  in  various  parts  of  France  by  the 
Jacobms  on  one  side,  and  their  opponents  on  the  other, 
which  were  not  suppressed  without  bloodshed. 

On  June  9th,  the  unfortunate  son  of  Louis  XVI. 
died  under  confinement  at  the  Temple,  in  his  12th 
year.  It  is  reported  that  he  was  treated  with  much 
inhumanity ;  but  probably  a  feeble  constitution,  joined 
to  residence  in  a  prison,  were  the  causes  of  his  early 
death.  The  convention  afterwards  finding  the  public 
commiseration  raised  for  the  sufferings  of  this  unhappy 
family,  agreed  to  liberate  the  daughter  of  the  late 
King,  and  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  the  Austrian: 
court,  by  which  she  was  exchanged  for  the  commis- 
sioners delivered  up  by  Dumouriez,  and  two  French 
ambassadors  to  the  Ottoman  court,  who  had  been  seized 
on  neutral  ground. 

The  convention  was  now  actively  employed  in  fram- 
ing a  new  constitution  which  it  was  hoped  might  con- 
ciliate the  jarring  parties  of  the  nation.  The  business 
was  assigned  to  eleven  members,  who,  on  June  3d,  laid 
before  that  assembly  the  result  of  their  labours.  Its 
essential  parts  were  the  establishment  of  a  legislative 
body,  consisting  of  two  elected  chambers,  one  of  seniors, 
250  in  number,  the  other  of  juniors,  500  in  number, 
one^third  of  each  chamber  to  be  renewed  every  year ; 
and  an  executive  of  five  persons,  nominated  by  the 
legislative,  and  styled  the  directory.  Provision  was 
made  for  public  education  j  perfect  equality  was  de-i 
cdared  amom^  all  the  citizens,  with  the  exception  of 
public  functionaries  in  the  discharge  of  their  office } 
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religious  vows  incoiisistent  with  the  rights  of  man  were 
disallowed ;  and  freedom  of  religion,  and  of  speaking 
and  writing,  wete  Established. 

This  constitution  appears  to  have  been  generally* 
approved  by  those  who  were  attached  to  a  republican 
government ;  but  a  decree,  passed  by  the  convention 
previously  to  its  adoption,  was  the  cause  of  a  very 
serious  disturbance.     That  body,  actuated  either  by 
a  regard  to  the  public  safety,    or  by  personal  am- 
bition, determined  that   the  electoral  bodies  should 
choose  two-thirds  of  the  deputies  forming  the  legislative, 
out  of  the  members  of  the  subsisting  convention,  and 
that  in  default  of  this  election  they  should  fill  up  the 
vacancies  themselves.     This  decree,  when  transmitted 
to  the  primary  assemblies,  excited  vehement  censure, 
as  being  an  usurpation  on  the  national  rights ;  and  the 
Parisian  electors  assembled  on  their  own  accord  before 
the  timcL  fixed  upon  for  that  purpo$e.     They  were  for 
the  present  dispersed  by  a  military  force,  but  discon- 
tent generally  prevailed  in  the  capital,  and  at  length 
broke  out  into  open  resistance.   On  the  night  of  October 
4th  the  different  sections  of  Paris  beat  to  arms,  and  ^t 
noon  on  the  next  day  they  were  arranged  in  fighting 
order,  and  took  possession  of  several  posts.     A  bloody 
conflict  now  took  place  between  the  citizens  and  ^e 
regular  army,  near  the  hall  of  the  convention,  which, 
af^er  the  loss  of  abotrt  a  thousand  lives,  ended  in  the 
total  rout  of  the  Parisians.     It  was  on  this  occasion^ 
that  Napoleon  Buonaparte  first  distinguished  himself  as 
a  commander  by  his  intrepidity  and  conduct.     Tran- 
quillity was  restored,  and  the  constitution  and  decree 
for  election  were  acquiesced  in  ;  said  on  October  26th 
the  convention  resigned  its  authority,  which  it  had 
possessed  for  more  than  three  years,  to  the  new  legis-^ 
tatwe. 

The  five  directors  who  now  assumed  the  reins  of 
executive  government  were  Reubel,  'Latourneur,  Barras, 
Sieyes,  and  Larevelliere  Lepaux.  They  were  installed 
with  regal  pomp,  had  guards  assigned  to  them,  and  ittt 
public  occasions  appeamd  with.  aS  the  appendages  of 
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sovereignty.  They  began  their  administration  with  a 
conciliatory  address  to  the  departments,  assuring  them  of 
the  future  exercise  of  impartial  justice ;  and  to  sup- 
press the  machinations  of  the  remaining  violent  party, 
they  put  down  a  society  called  the  Pantheon,  which  was 
the  Jacobin  club  revived.  The  foundation  of  the 
national  institute,  an  establishment  in  which  were 
consolidated  the  former  celebrated  academies  of  sciences 
and  polite  literature,  and  ithich  consisted  of  144  mem- 
bers, many  of  them  celebrated  throughout  Europe ;  and 
the  institution  of  central  schools  for.  the  superior 
branches  of  education  in  each  department ;  honourably 
testified  the  enlarged  views  of  the  new  authorities. 

Previously  to  this  change  of  government,  various 
treaties  with  foreign  powers  added  to  the  strength  of 
the  French  government.  Besides  those  with  Prussia 
and  Spain  already  mentioned,  a  peace  was  concluded 
with  me  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  who  relinquished 
his  alliance  with  the  coalesced  powers.  Sweden  and  the 
protestant  cantons  of  Switzerland  recognized  the  re- 
public J  and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel,  and  the 
Elector  of  Hanover,  agreed  to  furnish  no  more  troops 
to  the  coalition.  An  alliance  offensive  and  defensive 
was  entered  into  between  the  republics  of  France  and 
the  United  Provii^ces,  which  last  were,  in  fact,  entirely 
a  dependency  of  the  former.  The  Austrian  Nether- 
lands, by  a  decree  pf  the  convention  a  short  time 
before  its  dissolution,  were  incorporated  with  France. 

Early  in  the  year,  the  French  made  great  efforts  for 
the  recovery  of  their  possessions  in  the  West  Indies. 
Having  taken  St.  Eustatius  and  put  it  into  a  state  of 
powerful  defence,  they  planned,  under  the  direction 
of  Victor  Hugues,  a  general  revolt  against  the  British 
government  in  all  the  Frencli  islands.  Emissaries  were 
sent  among  the  negroes  and  people  of  colour,  and  cor- 
respondences were  set  on  foot  with  the  disaffected 
French,  in  order  that  all  might  be  prepared  for  simul* 
taneous  action.  In  St.  Lucia  the  insurrection  broke 
out  so  suddenly,  that  the  English  garrison  was  over- 
poweredi  an4  that  part  of  it  which  retreated  to  the  fort, 
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after  a  blockade  of  three  months,  quitted  the  island. 
The  attempts  made  at  Grenada,  Dominica,  and  St.  Vin- 
cent, though  attended  with  temporary  success,  were 
finally  defeated ;  hot  in  the  latter,  the  revolted  Caribbs 
maintained  their  ground  within  their  own,  limits.  In 
Jamaica  a  Woody  and  cruel  war  long  subsisted  with  the 
Maroons,  or  the  descendants  of  revolted  negroes  in  the 
Spanish  times,  ii^  which  they  were  nearly  exterminate(L 

After  Lord  Howe's  victory  no  wish  was  entertained 
by  the  French  navy  of  fairly  meeting  the  English  again 
in  a  general  engagement,  and  the  actions  or  this  year 
at  sea  were  casual  or  partial  rencontres.  On  March 
14th  a  British  squadron  of  14  ships  of  the  line,  com*- 
manded  by  Admiral  Hotham,  fell  in  off  Genoa  with  a 
French  squadron  of  15  ships  of  the  line,  which  was  con- 
veying a  large  body  of  troops  to. Corsica  for  therO'Cap- 
ture  of  that  island.  By  the  skilful  manoeuvres  of  the 
English  commander,  two  of  the  Frencli  ships  were  cut 
off*  from  the  fleet  and  captured,  with  420  soldiers  on 
board;  and  the?  remainder  taking  refuge  in  Toulon^ 
the  expedition  was  frustrated. 

On  June  23d  Admiral  Lord  Bridport  with  14  ships  of 
the  line  and  8  frigates  encountered  off  Port  L'Orient  a 
French  squadron  of  12  ships  of  the  line  and  II  frigates, 
and  engaging  them  close  in  shore,  and  assisted  by  their 
own  batteries,  captured  three  ships  of  the  line,  and 
greatly  damaged  the  others,  which  with  difficulty  es- 
caped into  port. 

The  most  important  exploit  of  the  British  ainns  during 
this  year  was  the  reduction  of  the  Dutch  colony  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  governor  of  that  settlement 
having  rejected  the  proposal  made  to  him,  that  it  should 
be  placed  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain,  an  ex- 
pedition under  tlie  command  of  Major-General  Craig^ 
and  Vice- Admiral  Sir  G.  Keith  Elphinstone,  took  pos* 
session  of  Simon's-tojv^n  on  July  14th.  The  troops  ad» 
vaucing  towards  tlie  Cape  town,  carried  the  strong  post 
of  Muyzenberg  on  the  road  to  it,  where  General  Craig 
waited  for  an  expected  reinforcement.  This  arrived 
on  September  3d  from  St.  Salvador,  under  the  cpnunand 
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•of  Major-General  Alured  Claike ;  and  the  whole  force 
proceeding  to  the  Cape,  the  town  and  castle  surrendered 
on  the  23d.  . 

The  remaining  domestic  occurrences  of  the  year  af- 
forded matter  of  considerable  interest.  Various  cir- 
cumstances had  inspired  a  spirit  of  discontent  in  the 
English  populace,  especially  in  the  metropolis.  The 
cruel  and  illegal  practices  of  crimps  for  the  recruiting 
service  had  occasioned  several  violent  tumults ;  and  the 
increasing  scarcity  of  provisions  aggravated  the  public 
ilt-humour.  The  successes  of  the  French,  and  the  de- 
fection among  the, powers  allied  against  them,  had  reri« 
dered  the  war  so  hopeless,  that  a  petition  to  the  legis- 
lature for  peace  had  past  in  the  Common-hall  of  Londoa 
by  a  vast  majority,  and  was  imitated  by  several  other 
cities  and  towns.  The  ministry  and  supporters  of  the 
^ar  became  of  course  more  unpopular,  and  the  reform- 
ing societies  acted  with  increased  boldness.  That 
which  was  denominated  the  Corresponding  Society  held 
several  public  meetings,  one  of  which,  in  the  fields  near 
Copenhagen  House,  was  computed  to  be  attended  by 
fifty  thousand  people,  and  was  distinguished  by  the 
daring  spirit  of  the  addresses  made  to  the  multitude. 
In  this  state  of  things,  the  autumnal  session  of  parlia- 
ment was  opened  on  October  29th,  when  tlie  King 
going  through  the  park  to  the  House  of  Lords,  was 
surrounded  by  a  throng  of  persons  of  all  ranks,  who 
clamorously  demanded  peace  and  the  dismission  of  Mn 
Pitt.  In  nis  progress,  one  of  the  glasses  of  his  coach 
was  broken  by  a  bullet ;  and  on  his  return  he  was  treated 
with  much  rudeness  and  indignity. 

The  royal  speech  began  by  noticing  the  disappoint- 
ments which  the  French  had  met  with  in  Germany,  and 
the  internal  difficulties  under  which  they  laboured,  from 
which  was  deduced  a  presumption -that  they  would 
listen  to  equitable  and  moderate  terms  of  peace.  At 
the  same  time  the  necessity  of  a  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  war  till  that  effect  took  place  was  adverted  to,  and 
^p^cially  the  propriety  of  improving  our  naval  superi- 
^tity.    ft  was  further  mentioned,  that  the  acts  of  hos* 
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tUity  committed  by  the  United  Provinces  since  the^ 
were  under  the  controul  of  France  had  obliged  his 
Majesty  to  treat  them  as  in  a  state  of  war  with  this 
country ;  and  that  a  defensive  alliance  had  been  con- 
cluded with  the  two  imperial  courts ;  and  a  treaty  of 
commerce  had  been  ratined  with  the  United  States  of 
America. 

When  the  usual  addresses  were  moved,  debates  oc- 
curred in  both  Houses,  in  which  it  majr  be  readily 
supposed  that  the  opposition  would  avail  itself  of  the 
altered  tone  of  the  ministrv  respecting  France,  and  the 
failure  of  all  their  predictions  concerning  the  result  of 
the  powerful  coalition  against  it-  The  aiddresses  were 
however- carried  by  nearly  the  usual  majorities. 

The  outrages  offered  to  his  Majesty  were  taken  into 
immediate  consideration,  and  a  particular  address  on 
the4x;casion  was  voted  by  both  Houses  in  concurrence. 
It  was  followed  by  a  bill  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Lords  by  Lord  Grenville  "  for  the  safety  and  preser- 
vation or  his  Majesty's  person  and  government  against 
treasonable  and  seditious  practices  and  attempts.*'  On 
the  same  day  Mr.  Pitt  in  tne  House  of  Commons  moved 
that  the  royal  proclamations  issued  in  consequence  of 
the  late  riot  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  which 
being  carried,  he  moved  for  a  bill  "  for  the  prevention 
of  seditious  meetings."  These  two  bills  had  for  their 
object  the  restriction  of  the  right  hitherto  possessed  by 
the  people  of  assembling  for  the  purposes  of  petitioning 
the  crown  and  legislature,  and  of  discussing  political 
subjects.  They  were  warmly  opposed  in  each  stage  of 
their  passage  through  both  Houses,  as  violent  and  un- 
necessary encroachments  on  the  privileges  granted  by 
the  constitution,  but  were  carried  through  by  more  than 
the  common  majorities  ;  such  was  the  impression  made 
jby  the  insults  with  which  the  King  had  been  treated, 
and  by  the  intemperate  proceedings  of  the  popular 
societies.  Their  auratibn,  however,  was  limited  to 
three  years. 

On  December  8th  a  message  from  the  King  was 
brought  to  parliament,  in  which  it  was  said  that  the 
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present  order  of*  things  in  France  was  such  as  would  in- 
duce his  Majesty  to  meet  any  disposition  for  negotiation 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy  with  an  earnest  desire  to  give 
it  the  fullest  effect.  An  address  was  thereupon  moved 
by  Mr.  Pitt,  which  occasioned  some  remarKs  on  the 
futility  of  pretending  that  any  change  in  the  French 
government  had  rendered  them  more  fit  to  be  nego- 
tiated with  at  present  than  they  were  before.  The  ad- 
dress was  however  carried  in  both  Houses.  Parliament 
then  broke  up  for  the  holidays. 

In  this  year,  the  party  divisipns  in  Geneva,  which  had 
been  fermenting  ever  since  the  commencement  of  the 
French  revolution,  broke  out  into  a  furious  tumult,  in 
which  the  constitution  was  changed  into-  a  pure  demo- 
cracy, and  a  revolutionary  tribunal  was  established, 
which  capitally  condemned  .several  of  the  principal 
citizens,  and  banished  oc  imprisoned  a  great  many 
xnore. 
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Yeae  of  George  III.  36  &  sr. 
— —  Parliament    6  &  1 . 

Memaining  Parliamentary  Proceedings.  —  Entire  Reduction  of  tie 
Chouans  and  Vendeans.  —  Buonaparte  sent  to  command  in  Italy,  -^ 
Obliges  the  King  of  Sardinia  to  sue  for  Peace,  — :  Savoy  annexed  to 
the  French  Territory.  —  Buonaparte' s  further  Progress^,  —  Submis' 
sion  of  the  Duke  of  Parma.  —  Battle  of  Lodi.  —  French  enter 
Milan.  —  DuJce  of  Modena  submits.  —  Insurrection  in  Lombardy 
siippressed. —  Verona  taken  and  Mantua  invested. —  Papal  Territory 
invadedi  and  the  Pope  obliged  to  purchase  an  Armistice  on  hard  Terms. 

—  Suspensiok  of  Arms  between  the  French  and  the  King  of  Naples. 
*—  Marshal  Wurmser's  Campaign  in  Italy  and  Jinal  Retreat.  — 
British  expelled  from  Corsica.. —  Austrians  totally  defeated  at  Ar- 
cola.  —  Campaign  in  Germany.  —  Successes  qfJourdan,  Kieber  ani 
Moreau.  —  The  Duke  of  JVurtemberg  and  Margrave  of  Baden  ob- 

'  ligedto  abandon  the  Corfederacy.  —  The  Emperor  obtains  Aidfrtm 
♦  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  and  the  Ar-chduke  Charles  drives  Jourdan 
back  across  the  Rhine.  —  Moreau  s  masterly  Retreat.  —  Armistice  on 
the  Lovoer  Rhine.  -—  Spain  and  the  Batavtan  Republic  declare  War 
itgainst  England.  —  The  Dutch  Settlements  in  the  East  Indies  taken 
by  the  British.  —  Success  of  the  latter  in  the  West  Indies.  —  Capture 
of  a.  Dutch  Expedition  in  SaJdanha  Bay.  —  Success  of  the  French  at 
Netvfoundlana. —  Internal  Disorders  in  France.  —  Financial  Djffi' 
cidties.  —  Pi'ojects  for  ruining  the  British  Commerce. —  Negotiations 
for  Peace,  —  Lord  Malmsbury  sent  to  Paris.  —  Conditions  proposed- 
by  Mm :  returns  mthout  Effect.  —  Differences  between  France  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  —  New  Parliament  and  Kings  Speech. 

—  Mr.  Pitt's  Plan  for  augmenting  the  National  Force.  —  Financial 
Measures,  —  Motion  by  Mr.  Fox  against  an  Advance  -  of  Money  to 
the  Emperor  mthout  Consent  of  Parliament.  —  Circular  of  the  Duke 
of  Portland  respecting  Invasion.  —  French  Expedition  to  Bantry 
Bay.  —  Death  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  of  Catharine  of  Russia  ; 
and  Retirement  of  Washington.. 

1  HE  remaining  proceedings  of  parliament  during  the 
winter  and  spring  session  afforded  few  matters  worthy 
of  commemoration.  Taxes  were  a  principal  topic  of 
discussion,  the  hitherto  unprecedented  introduction  qf 
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two  loans  in  one  session,  amounting  together  to  twenty^ 
five  and  a  half  millions,  having  rendered  it  necessary  to 
propose  various  new  objects  of  taxation.  Attacks  were 
made  on  the  ministry  relative  to  several  circumstances 
in  the  conduct  of  the  war^  but  they  were  so  well  fenced 
by  decisive  majorities,  that  their  stability  was  not  in  the 
least  affected  by  such  skirmishing.  The  session  closed 
as  early  as  May  19th,  with  a  speech  from  the  throne,  in 
which  allusion  was  made  to  the  happy  effects  experi- 
enced from  the  provisions  adopted  for  suppressing  se- 
dition, and  restraining  the  progress  of  principles  sub- 
versive of  all  established  government.  An  intention 
was  disclosed  of  calling  a  new  parliament;  and  the 
highest  encomiums  were  bestowed  on  the  conduct  of 
the  present  parliament  through  all  the  unprecedented 
difficulties  which  had  occurred  from  the  time  of  its  &st 
assembling. 

The  French  government,  previously  to  entering  upon 
the  plan  which  they  had  formed  for  the  continental 
campaign,  determined  to  put  a  period  to  those  domestic 
disturbances  which  had  so  longimpeded  the  foreign  ex^ 
ertions  of  the  new  republic.  The  Vendeans  and  Chou- 
ans,  still  unalterably  attached  to  the  cause  of  royalty, 
and  maintaining  connections  with  the  enemies  of  the 
existing  authority,  remained  in  arms  under  their  leaders 
Charette  and  Stofflet,  though  their  hostilities  were  now 
confined  to  petty  and  cursory  actions.  Hoche,  the  re- 
publican commander-in-chief,  found  it  no  easy  task  to 
clear  the  country  of  the  numerous  and  scattered  bands 
of  insurgents ;  and  much  reciprocal  loss  was  sustained 
in  a  species  of  warfare  in  which  quarter  was  rarely 
given,  and  opportunity  was  afforded  of  every  kind  of 
annoyance.  At  length  Charette  was  totally  defeated, 
his  followers  completely  dispersed,  and  after  wandering 
some  time  in  the  disguise  of  a  peasant,  he  was  discovered 
andtaken.  Being  tried  and  condemned,  he  was  ex- 
ecuted at  Nantes  on  April  28th.  Stofflet,  who  had 
also  been  made  prisoner,  suffered  death  two  months 
before ;  and  of  the  other  leaders,  thirteen  fell  in  battle^ 
and  tea  others  were  executed.    The  directory  then  tried 
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lenient  methods  for  bringing  over  the  remaining  mal-' 
contentSf  which  so  well  succeeded,  that  at  the  end  of 
April  no  others  remained  in  arms  than  a  few  who  hadl 
taken  to  a  predatory  way  of  life^ 

The  last  campaign  on  the  Rhine  having  terminated^ 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Austrians,  who  were  preparing; 
to  cross  that  river  in  great  force,  it  was  determined .  by^ 
the  French  government  to  make  a  powerful  diversion 
in  Italy  to  the  Emperor^s  arms,  and  to  cUt  off  his  sup- 
plies from  that  country.  The  directory,  therefore,  after 
issuing  an  animated  address  to  the  different  armies  pre- 
viously to  their  taking  the  field,  placed  a  body  of  veteran 
troops  somewhat  exceeding  50,000  men  under  the  com- 
mand of  Buonaparte,,  who  had  acquired  their  confidence 
by  his  behaviour  at  the  Paris  insurrection,  and  had  es^ 
tablished  a  high  reputation  by  the  display^  on  different 
occasions,  of  those  extraordinary  talents  for  war  which: 
afterwards  raised  him  to  the  summit  of  power  and  fame.. 
He  began  hi&  operations  in  the  month  of  April  by  ad-* 
yancing  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Genoa,  against 
General  Beaulieu,  who,  with  a  combined  army  of  Pied- 
montese  and  Austrians,  was  posted  on  the  opposite 
fidge  of  mountains,.  In  the  space  of  five  days  the 
French  gained  three  victories.  The  Piedmontese,  being 
afterwards  separated  from  the  Austrians,  were  obliged 
after  two  defeats  to  retire  to  the  vicinity  of  Turin ;  and 
the  King  of  Sardinia  found  himself  in  so  hazardous  a 
situation,  that  he  made  overtures  to  Buonaparte  for  a 
]N^ace«  In  order  to  obtain  a  suspension  of  arms  he  was^ 
obliged  to  deliver  two  strong  towrns  to  the  French  by 
way  of  pledges,  and  to  send  commissioners  to  treat  at 
Paris.  The  Austrians,  thus  deprived  of  their  ally,  fell 
back  to  the  Milanese,,  and  crossed  the  Po.  The  King 
of  Sardinia  was^  cosistrained  to  submit  to  such  conditions 
of  peace  a^  the  conquerors  pleased  to  impose,  which 
were,  that  he  should  cede  to  them  Savoy,,  with  the  city 
and  territory  of  Niee^  and  a  tract  q£  landnamed  by  ^e 
French  the  department  of  the  Maritime  Alps.  A  new 
frontier  was  arranged,  much  to  the  advantage  of  the 
xepublic  and  the  King  consented  to  withdraw  from  the 
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C4>aliticm,  and  to  make  an  apology  for  his  past  hostility. 
By  this  event  the  barrier  of  the  Alps  interposed  between 
France  and  Italy  was  effectually  broken. 

Buonaparte  immediately  after  the  suspension  of  arm^ 
with  the  Sardinians,  advanced  against  the  Austrians,  and 
having  crossed  the  Po  opposite  Placentia,  defeated  two 
divisions  of  their  troops  which  opposed  his  progress,  and 
struck  so  much  terror  into  the  Duke  of  Parma,  that  he 
requested  an  armistice*  This  was  granted  only  on  the 
terms  of  his  paying  a  large  contribution,  and  delivering 
to  the  French  twenty  capital  paintings  to  be  chosen  by 
them,  and  also  of  his  sending  commissioners  to  treat  of 
peace  at  Paris,  The  road  being  now  open  to  Milan, 
Buonaparte  resolved  to  signalize  himself  by  the  re- 
duction of  that  capital  of  Austrian  Lombardy.  Beau- 
lieu  interposed  to  save  it,  by  occupying  the  town  of 
Lbdi,  and  its  bridge  across  the  Adda.  On  May  10th, 
the  French  General  arrived  at  the  spot,  and  led  in 
person  the  flower  of  his  troops  to  the  attack  of  the 
bridge,  defended  by  all  the  Austrian  artillery.  The 
fire  was  tremendous,  but  nothing  could  resist  the  im- 
petuosity of  the  assailants.  The  bridge  was  carried, 
the  Austrian  line  on  the  opposite  side  was  forced,  and 
Beaulieu  retreated  under  the  cover  of  night.  He 
withdrew  towards  Mantua  pursued  by  the  enemy ;  and 
Buonaparte,  with  the  main  army,  after  taking  Pavia, 
entered  Milan  five  days  subsequently  to  the  battle.  A 
detachmentof  the  French  having  occupied  the  Duchy 
oi  Modena,  its  Sovereign,  who  had  fled  to  Venice, 
S3nt  a  minister  to  request  a  suspension  of  hostilities, 
which  was  granted  on  terms  similar  to  those  required 
oi*  the  Duke  of  Parma. 

The  exactions  of  the  French,  their  spoliations  of  the 
precious  remains  of  art,  their  manners  and  principles^ 
and  their  enmity  to  the  nobility  and  clergy,  excited 
such  an  odium  against  them  in  Italy,  that  a  general 
insurrection  was  planned  in  the  parts  of  Lombardy  of 
which  they  had  taken  possession,  which  was  to  break 
out  on  the  24th  of  May.  Buonaparte,  who  had  left 
Milan,  immediately  upon  receiving  the  intelligence  of 
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its  commencement}  hastened  back  to  that  city,  and  by 
measures  of  severity  reduced  it  to  order.  He  then- 
proceeded  to  Pavia,  where  the  insurgents  had  seized 
the  citadel,  making  prisoners  of  the  French  garrison. 
The  gates  were  soon  burst  open,  and  the  men  set  freej 
and  the  promoters  of  the  insurrection  being  shot,  a  num« 
ber  of  hostages  were  taken  for  the  peaceable  behaviour 
of  the  other  citizens.  By  measures  of  equal  vigour  the 
country  was  reduced  to  submission,  and  the  general 
proceeded  to  the  prosecution  of  his  other  designs. 

The  Austrians  having  withdrawn  the  relics  of  their 
forces  into  the  Venetian  territory,  Buonaparte  resolved 
to  pursue  them  thither,  after  giving  notice  of  his  inten- 
tion to  the  Senate  of  Venice.  That  body,  whose  po- 
licy it  has  always  been  to  pay  the  greatest^  deference 
to  power,  on  the  approach  of  the  French  gave  notice 
to  the  eldest  brother  of  the  late  King  of  France,  then 
called  by  the  royalists  Louis  XVIII,  to  quit  their  terri- 
tories in  which  hehad  taken  shelter  ;  they  had  however 
connived  at  the  taking  possession  of  Peschiera  by  Beau-' 
lieu.  The  French  drove  him  from  thence,  when  he 
crossed  the  Adige,  breaking  down  its  bridges  to  secure 
his  retreat  into  Tyrol.  On  June  Sd,  Buonaparte  occu- 
pied Verona,  and  on  the  following  day  invested  Mantua. 
He  was  however  unable  to  do  more  than  blockade  the 
place,  being  obliged  to  send  large  detachments  of  his 
army  to  repress  the  hostility  of  the  districts  called  the 
Imperial  Fiefs.  He  then  invaded  the  papal  territory, 
and  took  possession  of  several  of  its  principal  towns ; 
and  the  Pope,  being  entirely  without  the  means  of  re- 
sistance, sued  for  an  armistice,  which  was  granted  upon 
the  conditions  of  his  surrendering  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and 
their  territories,  with  the  citadel  of  Ancona,  and  yielding 
up  a  large  number  of  pictures  and  statues,  and  some 
hundreds  of  manuscripts  from  the  Vatican. 

A  suspension  of  arms  was  concluded  with  the  King 
of  Naples  upon  more  equal  terms.  In  order  to  deprive 
the  English  commerce  of  access  to  the  north  of  Italy, 
the  directory  caused  the  port  of  Leghorn  to  be  occupied 
by  French  troops.    The  castle  of  JSlilan  capitulated  to 
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them  on  JunedOth,  with  la  vast  quantity  of  artillery^ 
and  military  stores. 

Marshal  Wurmser,  who  had  been  appointed  to  sue-* 
ceed  Beaulieu  in  the  chief  command  of  the  Austrian 
troops  in  Italv,  advanced  through  Tyrol  in  the  mean* 
time  with  a  German-army  of  veterans^  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  the  siege  of  Mantua.  He  dislodged  the  French 
from  some  of  their  positions^  and  Buonaparte  found  it 
necessary  to  quit  Mantua  on  Jufy  ISth,  and  march  to« 
Brescia.  A  series  of  combats  ensued  for  five  successive 
days,  the  result  of  which  was  the  total  diseocofiture  of 
tiie  Austrians ;  and  their  strong  line  on  the  Mincio  and 
fortified  camp  at  Peschiera  bemg  carried  on  the  two* 
following  days,  Wurmser  retreated  in  disorder  towardar 
Tyrol.  Taking  post  at  Bassano,  he  received  powerful 
reinforcements,  which  enabled  him  again  to  advance  ;: 
but  another  complete  defeat  on  September  4th,  obliged 
the  Austrians  to  retire  through  Trent,  which  they  eva-- 
cuated,  when  it  was  occupied  by  the  French.  Buo-- 
naparte  still  pursuing  Wurmser,  attacked  and  defeated 
him  with  great  loss  at  Bassano^  The  sole  remaining, 
resource  of  the  Austrian  general  was  to  escape  with 
the  wreck  of  his  forces  into  Mantua,  which  with  dif-^ 
ficulty  he  efiected.  Attempting  to  maintain  his  sta- 
tion in  its  suburbs,  he  was  furiously  attacked  by  the 
French,  and  obliged  to  take  shelter  within  the  walls ; 
and  the  close  siege  of  that  city  recommenced. 

The  rapid  and  brilliant  successes  of  the  French 
under  a  native  of  Corsica  increased  the  adherents  to 
France  in  that  island,  and  determined  them  to  excite 
an  insurrection  against  the  new  British  government.^ 
Some  Corsican  exiles  and  French  landing  in  October, 
were  joined  by  a  multitude  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
nudrching  to  Bastia,  they  summoned  the  EngUsh  glir* 
rison  to  surrender.  This  was  however  embarked  on 
board  the  ships  in  the  harbour,  and  conveyed  to  Porto 
Ferrajo  in  the  isle  of  Elba,  then  occupied  by  a  British, 
force;  and  thus  terminated  the  short-lived  English 
kingdom  of  Corsica,  with  its  constitution. 
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Wurmser's  fugitive  army  being  again  recruited,  ad« 
vanced  against  Uie  French,  who  fell  back  to  the  Adige, 
and  Trent  was  recovered  by  the  Austrians.  Marshsd 
Alvinzi,  now  the  commander-in-chief,  at  the  head  of 
another  army,  approached  Verona;  when  Buonaparte 
crossed  the  Adige  on  Noveinber  14th,  and  marched  to 
meet  him.  The  route  of  the  French  lay  (through  the 
village  of  Areola,  seated  in  a  marsh,  and  accessible 
only  by  a  causeway.  This  spot,  on  the  three  following 
days,  was  the  scene  of  an  engagement,  more  bloody 
and  obstinately  contested  than  any  which  had  hitherto 
been  fought  between  the  two  powers.  It  terminated  in 
a  complete  but  dearly  bought  victory  to  the  French^ 
and  an  almost  ruinous  loss  to  the  Austrian  army* 
General  Davidovich  advancing  on  another  quarter  to- 
wards Mantua,  was  opposed  by  a  large  French  detach* 
ment  and  routed  ;  and  that  city  was  left  without  hope 
of  further  succour. 

In  Germany,  the  campaign  was  opened  on  the  part 
of  the  French  by  some  successes  against  parties  of  the 
Austrians,  after  which  Jourdan.  invested  the  strong 
fortress  of  Ehrenbreitstein.  The  Archduke  Charles,  who 
commanded  the  imperial  army,  advancing  to  the  Rhine, 
gave  a  defeat  to  the  French  under  Lefe^re  at  Wrtzkr, 
which  induced  Jourdan,  relinquishing  his  attempt,  to 
take  a  position  to  oppose  the  Archduke.  Moreau,  in 
the  meantime,  crossing  the  Rhine  at  Strasburg,  carried 
the  fort  of  Kehl,  and  advanced  through  a  series  of  vic- 
tories into  Swabia.  Jourdan  and  Kleber,  proceeding  in 
another  direction,  took  Frankfort,  Wurtzburjg,  and 
Bamberg.  Moreau  then  made  himself  master  of  Frey« 
burg  in  the  Brisgaw,  and  of  Stuttgard,  the  capital  of  tbd 
Dudiy  of  Wurtembcrg,  which  successes  obliged  the 
Duke  of  Wurteiiiberg  and  the  Margrave  of  J^en  to 
negotiate  with  the  directory  fot  a  cessation  of  hoetiti^ 
ties,  which  was  granted  them  on  the  icondition  of  totally 
separating  themselves  from  the  enemies  <>f  the  republic. 
The  Duke  was  also  obliged  to  dede  to  Fratte  his  terri- 
tories on  the  left  side  of  the  Rhine.   L^krge  contributions 
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were  moreover  demanded  by  the  French  froiri  all  the  dis- 
tricts occupied  by  their  armies,  it  being  their  constant 
policy  to  make  a  war  support  itself ;  hence  the  inhabi- 
tant^ however  at  first  disposed  to  favour  their  cause^ 
diways  in  the  end  became  their  foes,  Moreau,  having 
completed  the  reduction  of  Swabia  by  the  capture  of 
Ulm  and  Donawert,  forced  a  passage  across  the  Leek 
into  Bavaria.  Jourdan  on  the  other  side  drove  before 
him  the  Imperial  forces  under  Wartensleben,  and  en- 
tered Bavaria  on  its  northern  border.  The  empire, 
was  now  seriously  alarmed,  and  the  Diet,  assembled 
at  Ratisbon,  determined  to  open  a  negociation  with 
the  French*  Tlie  Emperor,  meantime,  made  a  solemn 
appeal  to  his  Bohemian  and  Hungarian  subjects,  ui!g- 
ing  thiem  to  arm  for  the  defence  of  their  property  and 
reUgion,  and  his  call  was  attended  to.  The  Archduke 
hastened  to  the  aid  of  Wartensleben,  hard  pressed  by 
Jourdan,  who  had  gained  several  advantages  over  him. . 
A  junction  being  made  pf  the  two  armies,  which 
left  the  Austrians  much  superior  to  the  French,  the 
Arcliduke  marched  against  Jourdan,  whom  he  obliged 
to  commence  a  retreat.  This  he  conducted  with  ability, 
but  not  without  great  loss,  every  day's  march  being  an 
action.  It  was  concluded  on  September  17,  when  the 
French  army  crossed  the  Rhine* 

The  Archduke  then  turned  to  Moreau,.  who  was: 
successfully  contending  against  the  Austrians  in 
Bavaria*  This  able  general^  finding  it  impossible  for 
him  to  maintain  himself  in  the  heart  of  Germany 
after  the  expulsion  of  Jourdan,  began  a  retrograde 
march  from  Ingoldstadt  on  September  10th,  and  re- 
tired in  a  leisurely  and  orderly  manner,  defeating  all 
the  Austrian  corps  which  attempted  to  oppose  him.. 
At  lengthy  after  a  retreat  which  vies  with  the  most 
celebrated  achievements  of  this  kind  in  military  hjs^ 
tory,  and  in  which  several  of  the  actions  were  on  his 
part  signal  victories,  he  re-crossed  the  Rhine  at  Hun- 
ingen  on  October  26th,  having  first  garrisoned  Fort 
Kehl^  The  Austrians  laid  siege  to  it,  and  its  attack 
and  defence  occasioned  many  sanguinary  encounters 
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to  the  close  of  the  year.  On  the  Lower  Rhine  an 
armistice  took  place  in  the  middle  of  December.  Thus 
terminated  the  German  campaign,  which,  whilst  it 
operated  as  a  powerful  diversion  in  favour  of  the 
French  in  Italy,  was  upon  the  whole  highly  advan* 
tageous  to  the  imperial  cause. 

War  was  declared  against  Great  Britain  by  the 
fiatavian  republic  in  May,  and  by  Spain  in  October. 

The  military  transactions  of  this  year  in  which 
England  was  concerned,  were  almost  entirely  in  her 
favour.  In  the  East  Indies,  the  Dutch  settlements  in 
Ceylon,  with  Malacca,  Cochin,  Chinsura,  Amboyna,  and 
Banda,  were  taken  possession  of  without  resistance 
by  British  troops  in  the  end  of  1795,  and  the  begin* 
ning  of  1796.  In  the  West  Indies,  Grenada  was 
recovered  in  the  month  of  March  from  the  French 
insurgents,  by  General  Nichols  j  and  St.  LuCie  was 
reduced  in  May  by  General  Abercromby.  The  Dutch 
settlement3  of  Demarary  and  Essequibo  in  South  Ame- 
rica were  taken  by  General  Whyte.  The  unfortunate 
iidand  of  St.  Domingo,  which  the  French  decrees  had 
chiefly  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  negroes,  was 
torn  in  pieces  by  internal  dissensions.  ^  The  French 
held  but  a  small  part;  and  the  English,  who  had 
occupied  some  strong  posts,  were  wasted  away  by  the 
diseases  of  the  climate. 

The  most  brilliant  naval  success  of  the  year  took 
place  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  A  fleet  of  Dutch 
ships  of  war,  with  troops  on  board  for  the  recovery  of 
that  settlement,  sailed  from  the  Texel  in  March,  ex- 
pecting  to  have  been  joined  by  a  French  squadron, 
but  the  junction  was  not  effected.  The  fleet  put  in  at 
Saldanha  bay,  where,  in  August,  it  was  blocked  up  by 
the  British  squadron  at  the  Cape  under  Admiral 
Elphinstone,  and  the  whole  armament  surrendered  with- 
out resistance.  It  consisted  of  three  ships  of  the  line; 
three  frigates,  and  some  smaller  vessels,  with  2000 
land  forces..  The  only  maritime  success  obtained  by 
the  French  was  a  sw^ejpi/of  shipping^nd  merchandize 
to   a  great  SLvaoiaati  «and    the  destructiou  of  othee 
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prowrtyy  at  Newfoundland  in  August  by  Admiral 
Kicneiy,  who  returned  to  France  without  the  loss  of 
a  single  vessel. 

The  internal  state  of  France  in  this  year  was  far 
from  tranquil,  parties  still  raging,  animated  by  the 
characteristic  impetuosity  of  the  nation,  while  the 
frequent  changes  of  government,  and  the  want  of  solid 
principles,  had  left  men's  minds  afloat  with  respect  to 
the  most  important  points  of  civil  polity.  A  revival 
of  the  reign  of  terror  was  attempted  in  the  south  of 
France  by  Freron,  who  had  been  sent  to  exercise  the 
supreme  authority  in  those  parts,  which  occasioned 
much  disorder.  On  the  other  hand«  the  Jacobins, 
disguisted  with  the  system  of  moderation  upon  which 
the  directory  acted,  formed  a  deep  conspiracy  for  an 
insurrection  in  Paris,  which  was  discovered  but  a 
short  time  before  the  intended  execution.  The  credit 
of  the  nation  ran  so  low,  that  assignats  had  lost  all 
their  value,  and  great  difficulties  occurred  in  raising 
the  necessary  supplies.  The  sale  of  national  property, 
or  the  confiscated  estates  of  emigrants,  which  had 
been  reckoned  iipon  as  a  considerable  resource,'  was 
much  impeded  by  the  denunciations  of  th^ft  non-juring 
clergy  against  such  purchases,  ^o  that  many  remained 
unsold.  These  clergy  were,  of  course,  very  obnoxious 
to  the  government,  and  efforts  were  made  to  establish 
a  new  ecclesiastical  system  upon  a  plan  conformable  to 
the  present  constitution  of  the  country,  which  should 
possess  respectability  enough  to  influence  the  public 
mind;  but  popularity  wa§  still  attached  to  the  non- 
juring  party.  The  spirit  of  moderation,  however,  was 
upon  the  whole  gaining  ground,  and  the  nation  was  in 

general  little  disposed  to  a  renewal  of  tlie  horrors  it 
$di  experienced. 

The  power  and  wealth  of  Great  Britain  being 
manifest^  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  ambitious  pro- 
jects of  France,  to  overthrow  the  foundations  of  her 
prosperity,  and  reduce  her  to  the  common  level,  was 
a  leading  object  of  French  poUcy.  Ideas  were  studi- 
ously inculcated  in  publiqatioiis,  tluct^gl^nd  was  the 
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tyrant  of  the  sea,  and  other  nations  were  invited  to 
make  common  cause  against  her  naval  domination. 
Her  commerce  being  the  basis  of  this  superiority,  plans 
were  laid  for  throwing  every  possible  impediment  m  its 
way ;  and  the  republic  not  being  able  to  shut  the  ports 
of  the  rest  of  Europe  against  her  commodities,  a 
isevere  decree  was  issued,  prohibiting  their  admission 
into  any  part  of  France  or  its  dependencietf,  among 
which  Holland  might  now  be  reckoned.  The  mission 
from  England  of  an  envoy  to  the  court  of  Berlin  par- 
ticularly irritated  the  directory,  as  they  concluded  its 
purpose  to  have  been  the  re-union  of  Prussia  to  the 
coaution ;  and  its  failure  was  regarded  as  the  cause  of 
the  overtures  made  by  the  Britisn  ministnr  for  a  nego» 
tiation  to  treat  on  conditions  of  peace.  The  directory, 
however,  not  choosing  to  appear  adverse  to  the  ter- 
mination of  so  burdensome  a  war,  granted  the  desired 
passport  for  an  agent  from  England,  and  on  October 
22d,  Lord  Malmsbury  arrived  at  Paris  in  quality  of 
negotiator,  where  he  was  received  with  every  public 
demonstration  of  joy.  On  opening  his  commission,  he 
proposed  mutual  restitution  of  conquests  as  the  fixa* 
damental  principle  of  a  treaty ;  and  observed,  that  as 
the  successes  of  England  had  placed  her  out  of  the 
condition  of  requiring  restitutions  for  herself,  whereas 
France  had  made  large  acquisitions  from  her  allies,  th^ 
negotiation  would  of  course  turn  upon  the  compens- 
ations France  would  expect  for  the  restitutions  she  was 
to  make  to  them.  The  directory  replied,  that  the 
accession  of  other  powers  to  a  business  which  he  was 
authorized  to  transact  separately  between  Great  Britain 
and  France  would  necessarily  retard  the  progress  of 
the  negotiation ;  but  they  would  consent,  upon  his 
procuring  credentials  from  those  allies,  to  take  into 
consideration  any  specific  proposals  he  mi^ht  have  to 
lay  before  them.  After  much  discussion  of  this  point. 
Lord  Malmsbury  being  required  to  mention  the  com« 
j)ehsations  to  which  he  had  alluded,  proposed  the 
restitution  of  what  had  been  taken  from  the  Emperw, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  Prince  of  Oraqge  to  the  stadt« 
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holderate  of  the  Seven  Provinces,  the  accession  of 
Russia  to  the  treaty,  and  the  including  of  Portugal, 
without  any  indemnity  demanded  by  France :  in  return. 
Great  Britain  to  restore  its  conquests  in  both  the 
Indies,  receiving,  however,  an  equivalent  for  the  part 
of  Hispaniola  ceded  by  Spain  to  France.  The  direc- 
tory then  required  from  him  that  the  whole  of  his 
demands  should  be  stated  in  24  hours,  and  also  sig- 
nified that  they  could  listen  to  no  terms  inconsistent 
with  the  constitution,  and  the  engagements  formed  by 
the  republic ;  and  upon  his  saying  that  their  requi* 
sition  precluded  all  further  negotiation,  and  that  their 
own  proposals  ought  to  be  communicated  to  his  con^ 
stituents,  they  observed^  that  his  powers  being  inade* 
quate  to  the  conducting  of  a  treaty,  his  residence  in 
Paris  was  totally  unnecessary,  and  abruptly  ordered 
him  to  depart  in  48  hours.  Thus  was  concluded  a 
kind  of  attempt  at  treaty,  so  unpromising  from  its  com* 
mencement,  that  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  one  party  at 
least  in  earnest. 

The  directory  at  this  time  took  a  high  tone  with  all 
foreign  powers.  They  particularly  showed  their  resent- 
ment against  the  United  States  of  America  on  account 
of  the  treaty  lately  concluded  by  them  with  England, 
which  they  considered  almost  as  a  renunciation  of  their 
amity  Avith  France,  and  an  act  of  base  ingratitifde.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Americans  found  cause  of  complaint 
in  the  conduct  of  the  French  resident.  Genet,  who  had 
used  all  his  endeavours  to  foment  party  differences 
among  them,  and  introduce  the  French  principles  of 
government;  and  although  the  resident  had  been  re- 
called, the  divisions  he  had  promoted  continued  to  be  a 
source  of  mischief.  The  connivance  of  the  American 
governnient  at  the  seizure  of  French  property  on  board 
of  American  vessels  in  their  very  ports,  by  the  English, 
was  also  resented  by  the  directory,  who  made  known 
their  determination  of  issuing  ordfers  to  the  French  ships 
of  war,  to  act  towards  neutral  trading  vessels  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  permitted  themselves  to  be  treated  by" 
the  British  jaavy.    Mr.  Piokney  having,  in  November^ 
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been  sent  as  the  American  minister  at  Paris  in  the  room 
of  Mr.  Monroe,  who  was  thought  better  a&cted  to  the 
interest  of  France,  the  directory  refused  to  admit  him 
in  that  capacity^  and  afterwards  would  nOt  permit  him 
to  remain  there  even  as  a  private  person. 

The  new  parliament  assembled  on  October  6th,  and 
was  opened  by  a  speech  from  the  throne,  in  which  his 
Majesty  announced  his  determination  of  immediately, 
sending  a  person  to  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  commencing 
negotiations  for  peace  (this  was  the  mission  of  Lord 
Malmesbury  above  mentioned) ;  at  the  same  time  ad- 
verting to  the  necessity  of  increased  energy  in  providing 
means  for  resisting  the  enemy,  as  an  intention  was  mar 
nifested  of  attempting  a  desoent  upon  these  kingdoms. 
He  spoke  of  the  successes  of  our  arms  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  and  referred  with  high  encomium  to  the 
exertionsof  Austria  in  this  campaign  under  the  auspi- 
cious conduct  of  the  Archduke  Charles.     The  usual 
addresses  passed  without  a  division  ;  the  leaders  of  oppo- 
sition, however,  not  neglecting  to  make  use  of  the  cir- 
cumstance of  entering  upon  negotiations  for  peace  at 
this  period,  as  an  acknowledgement  from  ministers  that 
the  original  objections  to  the  war  had  been  well  founded. 
On  taking  into  consideration  that  part  of  the  speech 
which  related  to  the  threats  of  invasion,  Mr.  Pitt  pro- 
posed a  plan  for  augmenting  the  national  force,  con- 
sisting of  a  levy  of  15,000  men  from  the  parishes,  to  be 
divided  between  the  sea  and  land  service,  and  a  supple- 
mental levy  of  60,000  for  the  militia,  and  20,000  for  the 
irregular  cavalry,  not  to  be  immediately  called  out,  but 
enrolled  and  gradually  trained.      Some  observations 
were  made  upon  different  parts  of  this  plan,  but  it  wad 
not  opposed. 

The  budget  for  the  ensuing  year  was  laid  before  the 
House  on  December  7th,  in  which  the  supply  required 
was  stated  at  nearly  28  millions.  Among  the  ways  and 
means  were  a  loan  of  18  millions,  and  a  number  of  new 
taxes,  chiefly  additions  on  those  before  imposed.  The  dig* 
covery  that  the  minister  had  already  made  an  advance 
to  the  Emperor  of  1,200,000/.  without  consent  of  par- 
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llament  produced  a  motion  from  Mr.  Fox,  "  That  liis 
Majesty's  ministers  having  authorised  and  directed,  at 
different  times,  and  without  the  consent  and  during  the 
sitting  of  parKament,  the  issue  of  various  sums  of  money 
for  the  service  of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  and  also  for  the 
service  of  the  army  under  the  Prince  of  Conde,  have 
acted  contrary  to  their  duty,  and  to  the  trust  reposed 
.  in  them,  and  have  therefore  violated  the  constitutional 
privileges  of  this  House."  This  motion  was  met  by  an 
amendment  for  the  entire  justification  of  the  ministers 
in  this  transaction,  by  Mr.  Bragge;  and  a  very  animated 
debate  ensued,  in  which  the  strength  of  both  parties  was 
fully  exerted.  Among  other  strong  expressions,  Mr. 
JFox  in  his  concluding  speech  said,  "  That  if  the  mea^ 
sure  which  formed  the  subject  of  debate  was  not  repro- 
bated, he  should  think  that  man  a  hypocrite  who  pre- 
tended to  see  any  distinction  between  this  government 
and  an  absolute  monarchy.'*  On  the  division,  Mr. 
Bragge's  amendment  was  carried  by  185  against  104. 

The  alarm  respecting  an  invasion  which  prevailed 
towards  the  close  of  the  year  was  denoted  by  a  circular 
letter  from  the  Duke  oi  Portland,  secretary  of  state, 
to  the  lieutenants  of  counties,  on  the  English  se^-coast, 
dated  November  5th,  recommending  an  account  to  be 
taken  of  live  and  dead  stock  in  the  parishes  within 
12  miles  of  the  sea,  and  desiring  such  lieutenants  to 
■communicate  with  the  commanders  in  chief  of  the 
-districts  respecting  the  measures  to  be  employed  for  the 
removal  of  stock  if  necessary.  The  real  danger,  how- 
ever, was  not  in  this  quarter.  An  armament  had  been 
preparing  at  Brest  during  the  whole  summer,  to  consist 
of  25  ships  of  the  line,  and  a  number  of  frigates,  with 
transports  for  the  conveyance  of  25,000  men  under  the 
command  of  General  Hoche.  The  destination  was 
Ireland,  in  which  country  the  disaffection  known  to 
prevail  might  authorize  the  expectation  that  a  force  of 
such  a  magnitude  would  greatly  embarrass,  and  perhaps 
overturn,  the  existing  government.  Various  accidents 
prevented  the  sailing  of  the  armament  till  December 
18th,  and  in  going  out  of  harbour,  some  of  the  largest 
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ships  struck  on  the  rocks,  and  were  lost  or  disabled. 
On  the  following  day  a  violent  storm  dispersed  the  fleet, 
and  damaged  many  of  the  ships,  so  that  on  the  24th  no 
more  than  seven  of  the  line  and  ten  others  were  brought 
to  anchor  in  Bantry  Bay  under  Admiral  Bouvet.  After 
lying  some  days  in  the  Bay,  the  stormy  weather  con- 
tinuing, with  no  account  of  Hoche,  who  was  in  a  sepa- 
rate frigate,  the  admiral  refused  to  comply  with  the 
requisition  of  the  officers  present  to  land  the  troops,  and 
sailed  back  to  Brest,  where  he  arrived  on  the  last  day 
of  the  year.  The  other  divisions  of  his  fleet  also  re- 
turned, but  with  the  loss  of  two  ships  of  the  line  and 
three  frigates.  Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  this  en- 
terprize,  it  afforded  a  serious  proof  that  a  naval  supe- 
riority is  no  certain  defence  against  an  invasion,  since 
accidental  circumstances  alone  had  prevented  the  pre- 
sent attempt  from  obtaining  a  full  chance  of  success. , 

On  October  l6th  died  Victor  Amadeus  of  Savoy, 
King  of  Sardinia,  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age,  and  tlie 
23d  of  a  reign,  during  which  he  had  constantly  enjoyed 
the  love  and  respect  of  his  subjects. 

That  splendid  sovereign  of  the  north,  Catharine  II. 
Empress  of  Russia,  after  having  in  this  year  usurped 
the  dominion  over  Courland,  turned  her  arms  against 
Persia,  and  concluded  a  new  treaty  with  Austria  and 
Great  Britain,  in  the  midst  of  farther  schemes  of  am- 
bition, was  suddenly  carried  off  by  an  apoplexy  on 
November  10th,  in  the  67th  year  of  her  age,  and  the 
S6th  of  her  reign,  leaving  the  succession  to  her  son 
Paul  Petrovitch.  Her  reign  will  always  rank  among  the 
most  brilliant  periods  of  Russian  history.  Her  charac- 
ter, public  and  private,  will  afford  copious  matter  for 
moral  and  political  discussion. 

At  the  Close  of  this  year,  General  Washington  retired 
from  public  life,  terminating  a  career  which  has-  few 
parallels  for  genuine  patriotism,  true  wisdom,  and  solid 
worth,  by  an  admirable  farewell  address  to  the  American 
congress. 
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Year  of  George  Ilh  87  &  38. 
Parliament   1  &  2. 

Depression  of  the  Funds,  —  King^s  Message  on  the  Negotiations^  and 
Addresses.  — Suspension  of  Cash  Payments  by  the  Bank,  —  Measures 
adopted  in  consequence*  —  Naval  Victory  of  Admiral  Jervis  off' Cape 
St.  Vincent.  —  Landing  of  French  Troops  in  Pembrokeshire  and  their 
Capture.  —  Reduction  of  the  Island  of  St.  Trinidad  by  the  British^ 
and  Failure  at  Porto  Rico. — Alarming  Mutiny  in  the  Navy  at  Ports-^ 
mouthy  quelled  by  concessions.  —  Renewed  by  the  Fleet  at  the  Nore^ 
and  suppressed  by  Force.  —  Victory  of  Admiral  Duncan  over  the 
Dutch  Fleet.  —  Attempts  against  Cadizy  and  Failure  at  Teneriffe.  — 
Farther  Parliamentary  Occurrences.  —  Attempts  of  the  Austrians  to 
relieve  Mantua.  —  Their  Defeat  at  Rivoliy  and  Surrender  of  Mantua. 
—  Buonaparte  reduces  the  JPope  to  renounce  the  Coalition,  and  submit 
to  hard  Conditions  of  Peace.  —  Successes  of  the  French  against  the 
Archduke  Charles^  in  the  north  of  Italy,  and  in  Carinthia  and  Car* 
niola.  —  Suspension  of  arms  mm  the  Emperor,  JoUotved  by  a  Peace* 
•—  Previous  actions  on  the  Upper  Rhine.  —  Venice  and  its  territory 
conquered  by  the  French,  —  Genoa  revolutionized.  —  Articles  of  the 
Treaty  of  Campe  Formio.  —  Internal  Affairs  of  France.  —  Machi^ 
nations  of  the  Royalists,  and  opposition  to  the  Directory.  —  The  lat" 
ter  supported  by  Buonaparte  and  the  Army.  —  Arrest  of  Pichegru 
and  a  number  of  the.  National  Representatives.  —  Negotiations  between 
England  and  France  renewed  at  Lisle,  and  broken  off.  —  Troubles  in 
.  Ireland.  —  Winter  meeting  of  Parliament.  —  Finance.  —  Marriage 
of  the  Princess  Royal  of  England  to  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Wurtem," 
berg.  —  Death  of  the  King  of  Prussia. 

IN  proportion  as  Great  Britain,  from  an  accessary,  had 
become  a  principal  in  the  war,  difficulties  and  dangers 
had  accumulated  around  her.  At  this  period  she  saw 
united  against  her  two  powerful  members  of  that  con- 
federacy with  which  she  had  at  first  acted ;  and  she  had 
to  fight  for  her  own  security,  instead  of  pursuing 
schemes  for  humiliating  a  rival,  and  dictating  in  its 
internal  concerns.      Those  principles  of  civil  society 
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which  had  been  thought  so  dangerous  to  all  established 
governments,  that  their  suppression  was  the  object  of  a 
general  league,  had  now  taken  such  firm  root  in  France 
that  they  might  bid  defiance  to  external  force  ;,  and  the 
energy  first  excited  in  their  defence  had  terminated  in 
a  spirit  of  conquest  really  formidable  to  all  its  neigh- 
bours. 

The  return  of  Lord  Malmesbury  from  his  unsuc- 
cessful negotiation  threw  so  deep  a  gloom  upon  the 
prospects  of  this  country,  that  the  funds  experienced  a 
depression  beyond  that  of  any  period  in  the  American 
war  J  and  the  present  disposition  of  the  public  rendered 
prevalent  an  opinion  that  the  ministry  had  only  pre- 
tended a  desire  for  peace  that  they  might  with  less  op- 
position obtain  supplies  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
In  order  to  counteract  this  prepossession,  his  Majesty, 
on  December  26th  sent  a  message  to  parliament,  the  pur- 
pose  of  which  was  to  declare  that  the  rupture  of  the 
negotiation  did  not  proceed  from  the  want  of  a  sincere 
desire  on  his  part  for  the  restoration  of  peace,  but  from 
pretensions  on  that  of  the  enemy  inconsistent  with  the 
permanent  interests  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  general 
security  of  Europe*  At  the  same  time  his  Majesty 
directed  all  the  memorials  and  papers  which  had  oeea 
exchanged  in  the  course  of  the  transaction  to  be  laid 
before  both  Houses.  This  message  was  taken  into  con» 
sideration  on  the  SOth  by  each  House ;  and  correspond- 
ing addresses  having  been  moved,  debates  ensued,  fol- 
lowed by  motions  for  amendments  strongly  inculpating 
the  conduct  of  the  ministers.  They  were  however  re- 
jected by  large  majorities. 

Whilst  the  certainty  of  a  continued  war,  with  aug- 
mented burdens  and  hazards,  was  depressing  the  spirits 
of  the  nation,  they  received  an  additional  shock  from  a 
suspension  of  payment  by  the  Bank  of  England.  That 
body,  now  become  essential  to  the  financial  operation^ 
of  government,  had  been  called  upon  for  such  great 
advances  of  cash  for  the  payment  of  foreign  subsidies 
and  other  state  exigences,  that  during  the  last  year  the 
directors  had  several  times  represented  to  the  minister 
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the  impossibility  of  supplying  all  his  demands.  The 
dread  of  an  invasion  having  further  contributed  to  the 
want  of  specie  by  a  run  upon  the  country  bankers,  the 

fovernor  of  the  bank  on  February  9th  informed  Mr. 
itt,  that  complying  with  his  request  of  an  additionied 
advance  of  1,500,000//  as  a  loan  to  Ireland,  would 
threaten  ruin  to  the  bank,  and  probably  bring  the  di- 
rectors to  shut  up  their  doors.  In  this  state  of  affairs, 
the  privy-council  sent  an  order  on  the  26th,  prohibiting 
the  directors  of  the  bank  of  England  from  issuing  any 
cash  in  payment  till  the  sense  of  parliament  could  be 
taken  on  the  subject,  and  measures  be  adopted  for  sup- 
porting the  public  credit.  This  step  being  made  known 
to  parliament  on  the  following  day  by  a  message  from 
the  King,  the  subject  was  taken  into  consideration  on 
the  28th.  After  warm  debates,  in  which  the  opposition 
dwelt  on  the  violent  stretch  of  power  by  the  privy 
council  in  thus  exonerating  a  trading  Company  from 
the  payment  of  its  debts,  and  insisted  on  tibe  necessity 
of  an  enquiry  into  the  causes  of  this  disaster,  motions 
were  carried  in  both  Houses  by  the  ministry  for  ap- 
pointing by  ballot  a  secret  committee  to  examine  into 
the  affairs  of  the  bank.  In  the  meantime,  to  remedy 
the  present  obstructions  in  the  circulating  medium,  a 
bill  was  passed  authorizing  the  bank  to  issue  notes  below 
5L  value.- 

The  secret  committee  in  each  House  brought  up 
their  report  on  March  2d  and  3d,  to  the  following  effect: 
r—  that  there  was  a  sui'plus  of  property  belonging  to  the 
bank  of  3,826,890/.  beyond  the  total  of  their  debts,  ex- 
clusive of  a  permanent  debt  from  government  of 
11,666,800/. ;  that  it  had  lately  experienced  a  drain  of 
cash,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  alarm,  which  there 
vas  reason  to  suppose  would  go  on  progressively  in- 
creasing, so  that  it  was  to  be  apprehended  that  the 
bank  would  be  deprived  of  the  means  for  supplying  the 
cash  necessary  for  the  exigences  of  the  public  service 
—  and  that  it  was  therefore  proper  to  continue  the 
measures  already  taken,  for  such  time,  and  under  such 
limitations,  as.  should  seem  expedient  to  parliament. 
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As  the  debates  and  reasonings  on  the  subject  of  the  V 
bank,  and  the  relative  value  of  cash  and  bank  notes,  \ 
from  this  period  down  to  the  present  time,  have  been   I 
more  numerous,  abstruse,  and  contradictory,  than  upon    f 
almost  any  other  domestic  topic,  nothing  further  will 
be  here  attempted  than  a  recital  of  the  different  mea- 
sures actually  put  in  practice  for  remedying  that  failure 
in  the  circulating  medium,  which  in  the  beginning  bore 
so  formidable  an  aspect. 

.  Previously  to  the  enquiry  into  the  affairs  of  the  bank 
by  parliament,  its  solvency  was  so  well  established  in  the 
opinion  of  the  commercial  world,  that  a  meeting  was 
held  at  the  Mansion-house  on  February  27th  of  all  the 
bankers  and  the  most  opulent  merchants  of  London,  in 
which  a  resolution  was  unanimously  entered  into  of 
taking  bank  of  England  notes  in  payment  erf  any  sum, 
and  of  using  their  utmost  endeavours  to  make  all  their 
payments  in  the  same.  A  committee  of  the  whole 
House  of  Commons  having  on  March  9th  taken  into 
consideration  the  report  delivered  to  it  respecting  the 
bank,  Mr.  Pitt  moved  for  a  bill  to  continue  and  confirm 
for  a  limited,  time  the  restriction  of  the  issue  of 
specie  by  the  bank  of  England.  During  the  passage  of 
this  bill  through  the  House,  various  clauses  were  pro- 
posed by  the  minister,  of  which  some  of  the  most  im- 
poi*tant  were,  that  the  army  and  navy  should  be  paid  in 
specie ;  that  bank-notes  should  be  received  in  payment 
by  the  collectors  in  every  branch  of  the  revenue  ;  that 
the  offer  of  a  bank  note  in  payment  of  a  demand  should 
do  away  the  effect  of  an  arrest  in  the  first  instance  j  and 
tha^t  the  bank  should  be  permitted  to  issue  a  sum  in 
cash  not  exceeding  100,000/.,  for  the  accommodation  of 
private  bankers  and  traders  in  the  metropolis.  Th6 
operation  of  the  bill  was  limited  to  the  24th  of  June* 
It  passed  the  House  with  little  difficultv,  and  was  car^ 
ried  through  the  House  of  Lords  without  alteration* 
At  this  time  one  of  the  directors  did  not  hesitate  to 
assert  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  there  was  every, 
reason  to  hope  that  the  bank  would  soon  be  enabled  ta 
resume  its  payments  in  specie. 

D  4 
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The  early  part  of  this  year  was  s^nalized  by  a  splendid 
exploit  of  the  British  navy.     The  acquisition  by  France 
of  two  allies,  both  capable  of  powerful  exertions  by 
sea,  inspired  her  with  hopes  of  overthrowing  that  mari- 
time superiority  of  England  which  was  so  essential  to 
her  security  as  well  as  to  her  prosperity ;  and  the  as- 
cendency which  the  French  had  acquired  in  the  coun- 
cils of  Holland  and  Spain  was.  employed  in  urging  them 
to  use  all  their  efforts  in  augmenting  their  navies.      In 
Spain  so  much  diligence  had  been  exerted,  in  this  de- 
partment, that  a  large  fleet  was  prepared  for  the  pur- 
Sose  of  making  a  junction  with  the  French  squadron  at 
tr^st.     Its  force  consisted  of  27  sail  of  the  line,  six  of 
them  mounting  112;  guns,  and  one,  136  guns.     This 
formidable  armament,  however,  was  inadequately  man- 
ned, a  grealt  proportion  of  the  crews  being  landmen  ; 
and  a  mixture  of  expert  artillerists  could  not  supply  the 
deficiency  of  sailors.  The  English  squadron  destined  to 
intercept  this  gigantic  fleet  was  composed  of  no  more 
than  15  ships  of  the  line  and  some  frigates,  but  it  was 
excellently  manned,  and  was  commanded  by  Admiral 
Jems,  an  officer  of  first-rate  abilities,  seconded  by  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  captains  in  the  British  navy. 
On  February  14th  the  English  Admiral,  cruising  off 
Cape  St  Vincent  on  the  coast  of  Portugal,  descried  the 
Spanish  fleet  under  a  press  of  sail.     Deciding  on  the 
instant  what  part  to  take,  he  bore  down  in  a  line  before 
the  enemy  had  time  to  form  a  regular  order  of  battle, 
and  separating  one-third  of  the  Spanish  line  from  the 
rest,  he  reduced  its  force  nearer  to  an  equality.     An 
a4;tempt  by  the  Spanish  Admiral  to  rejoin  his  separated 
ships  was  prevented  by  the  interposition  of  Commodore 
Nelson,  who  at  one  time  had  to  encounter  the  Admiral 
and  two  other  first  rates.     The  engagement  concluded 
with  the  capture  of  four  Spanish  ships,  one  of  them  of 
112  guns,  and  with  the  return  of  their  fleet  to  Cadiz, 
where  they  were  blocked  up  by  the  English.     Admiral 
Jervis  was  rewarded  for  his  victory  by  the  title  of  Earl 
St.  Vincent ;  and  Nelson,  who  now  first  began  to  be 
known  to  fame,  received*  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
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This  action  ranks  among  those  which  have  most  con- 
spicuously illustrated  the  superior  skill  and  courage  of 
British  seamen. 

A  sin^lar  and  apparently  unmeaning  expedition  to 
the  English  coast  from  trance  took  place  in  the  month  of 
February.     An   armament   consisting  of  about  1400 
men  embarked  in  four  vessels,  three  of  them  large  fri- 
gates, sailing  from  Brest,  entered  the  Bristol  Channel, 
and  about  the  20th  anchored  in  the  harbour  of  Ilfra- 
combe.     On  being  informed  that  the  North  Devon  re- 
giment of  volunteers  was  marching  towards  them,  they 
stood  over  to  Pembrokeshire,  and  came  to  anchor  in  a 
bay  near  Fishguard.     There  the  soldiers  were  landed, 
and  on  the  23d  advanced   into  a  wild  country  with 
which  they  were  totally  unacquainted.      The  alarm 
was  immediately  given,   and  people  assembled  from 
all  parts  to  oppose  them.   More  than  SOOO  men  were  soon 
collected,  among  whom  were  700  well  trained  militia* 
Lord  Cawdor  placing  himself  at  their  head  marched 
directly   against  the  invaders,  but  instead  of  an  ex- 
pected encounter,  he  met  a  French  officer  bearing  a 
letter  from  his  commander,  in  which   he  signified   a 
desire  of  entering  into  a  negotiation  for  a  surrender.  An 
answer  was  returned  requiring  their  immediate  submis- 
sion as  prisoners  of  war,  which  was  complied  with ; 
and  on  the  next  day  they  laiS  down  their  arms.     They 
had  no  field-pieces,  but  were  well  provided  wiih  am- 
munition.    A  great  part  of  the  men  were  in  rags,  and 
apparently  taken  out  of  prison  j  and  what  was  the  pur- 
pose of  this  strange  enterprize,  further  than  that  of 
shewing  how  accessible  the  coast  of  England  is,  remains 
a  mystery.     It  certainly  afforded  a  proof  of  the  readi- 
ness of  the  people  to  defend  their  country. 

The  same  month  added  another  success  to  the 
British  arms.  The  island  of  Trinidad,  one  of  the  largest 
in  tiie  Carribean  group,  and  the  nearest  to  the  Spa- 
nish main,  was  the  object  of  an  expedition  under  the 
joint  command  of  General  Abercromby  and  Admiral 
Harvey.  The  Spaniards,  who  expected  an  attack,  had 
collected  for  its  defence  a  naval  force  of  four  ships  of 
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the  line  and  some  frigates,  which  were  anchored  in  a 
bay  protected  by  strong  batteries.  On  February  l6th, 
the  English  squadron  arrived  with  the  intention  of 
making  an  attack ;  but  during  the  night  the  Spanish 
ships  accidentally  took  fire,  and  were  all  consumed,  ex- 
cepting one  which  was  captured.  The  Spaniards  being 
thus  rendered  incapable  of  any  effectual  resistance, 
Qeneral  Abercromby  landed  his  troops,  and  with  little 
opposition  made  himself  master  of  the  principal  town, 
after  which  the  whole  island  surrendered  by  capitu- 
lation. 

In  April  an  expedition  was  undertaken  by  the  same 
commanders  against  the  island  of  Porto  Rico,  which 
proved  unsuccessful. 

Scarcely  had  the  public  apprehensions  respecting 
credit  subsided,  when  a  much  more  urgent  cause  of 
alarm  was  given  by  the  mutiny  which  broke  out  in  the 
British  navy.  Discontents  had  for  some  time  subsisted 
among  the  seamen,  the  principal  subjects  of  which  were 
the  smallness  of  their  pay,  and  of  the  Greenwich  pen- 
sions, which  had  not  been  augmented  from  the  reign  of 
Charles  II. ;  to  which  were  added  the  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  prize-money,  and  the  severity  of  the  naval  dis- 
cipline, rendered  more  galling  by  the  harsh  and  haughty 
behaviour  of  the  officers  to  those  under  their  command. 
Some  anonymous  petitions  from  ships'  companies,  in 
the  Channel  fleet  under  Lord  Bridport,  craving  relief 
from  their  grievances  respecting  pay,  had  been  trans- 
mitted to  Lord  Howe  in  the  months  of  February  and 
March,  which  had  occasioned  him  to  make  particular 
enquiries  whether  discontents  were  prevailing  in  that 
fleet,  when  he  was  assured  of  the  negative.  As  soon, 
however,  as  it  returned  to  Portsmouth,  a  secret  corres* 
pondence  was  established  from  ship  to  ship,  and  an 
unanimous  agreement  was  entered  into,  that  an  anchor 
should  not  be  lifted  till  redress  was  obtained.  On  April 
15th,  the  signal  being  hoisted  to  prepare  for  sea,  three 
cheers  were  given  from  the  Queen  Charlotte,  which 
were  answered  by  the  rest^  and  the  mutiny  was  de- 
clared.   AU  the  efforts,  of  the  officers  to  bring  the  men 
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back  to  their  duty  were  fruitless.  The  ships*  companies 
appointed  two  delegates  each,  who  held  their  consulta^ 
tionii  in  the  cabin  of  the  Queen  Charlotte ;  and  on  the 
17th,  an  oath  was  administered  to  every  seaman  in  the 
fleet  to  stand  firm  in  the  general  cause.  Some  officers 
who  were  particularly  obnoxious  were  sent  ashore ;  but 
in  other  respects  the  strictest  discipline  was  observed, 
and  the  most  respectful  attention  to  their  officers  was 
enjoined  under  rigorous  penalties.  All  their  proceed- 
ings denoted  a  concerted  plan,  and  fixed  determination. 
Two  petitions  were  drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  dele- 
gates, one  to  the  admiralty,  the  other  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  both  expressed  in  the  most  proper  language, 
^nd  stating  their  complaints,  the  grounds  of  which  ap- 
peared not  unreasonable.  The  matter  seemed  so  se- 
rious to  government,  that  the  board  of  admiralty  was 
transferred  to  Portsmouth,  and  a  kind  of  negotiation 
was  entered  upon  with  the  mutineers.  Lt  was  at  length 
notified  to  them,  that  their  demands  were  complied 
with,  and  that  it  was  expected  that  all  would  return  to 
their  duty.  The  delegates^  however,  declared  it  to  be 
the  general  resolution  that  nothing  could  be  agreed  to 
which  was  not  sanctioned  by  parliament,  and  guaranteed 
by  the  King's  proclamation ;  and  one  of  the  admirals 
having  used  menaces  on  the  occasion,  the  mutiny  bore 
a  more  hostile  aspect  than  before.  At  length  Lord 
Bridport  went  aboard,  hoisted  his  flag,  and  acquainted 
them  that  he  brought  with  him  a  redress  of  all  their 
grievances,  and  the  King's  pardon  ;  the  consequence  of 
which  was  that  obedience  was  immediately  restored. 

From  April  2Sd  to  May  7th,  the  fleet  remained  in 
due  subordination,  when  a  fresh  mutiny  broke  out, 
on  a  suspicion  among  the  sailors  that  the  promises 
made  to  them  would  be  violated.  Lord  Howe,  whose 
influence  in  the  navy  was  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  person,  then  went  down,  and  his  addresses  and 
assurances  having  fuUy  satisfied  their  minds,  they  were 
again  reduced  to  order.  In  all  these  measures  the 
seamen  lying  at  Plymouth  concurred.  On  May  8th, 
the  ministry  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  esti- 
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mates  for  the  augmentation  of  pay  to  the  seamen  and 
marines  of  the  navy,  the  sum  cif  which  was  stated  at 
436,000/,  Mr.  Pitt,  in  moving  for  this  grant,  depre- 
cated any  discussion  of  the  House  on  t£e  case,  and 
hoped  that  it  would  pass  its  judgment  by  a  silent  vote« 
The  opposition,  however,  thought  that  the  ministers 
had  been  culpably  negligent  in  not  having  applied  to 
the  Hous^  sooner  on  the  business,  and  a  motion  of 
censure  to  that  purpose  was  made;  it  was  however 
negatived,  and  a  bill  for  the  increase  of  pay  in  the  navy, 
with  a  clause  for  continuing  the  pay  to  wounded  sest^ 
men  till  cured,  passed  into  a  law. 

It  was  hoped  that  these  concessions  would  have 
proved  entirely  satisfactory  to  a  body  of  men  in  gene- 
ral so  well  affected  to  their  country ;  but  they  had 
unfortunately  been  enforced,  not  granted,  and  the  same 
method  lay  open  for  obtaining  further  demands.  Chi 
May  .23d,  a  mutiny  broke  out  in  the  men  of  war  lying 
at  the  Nore,  the  crews  of  which,  taking  possession  of 
their  ships,  elected  delegates,  and  drew  up  a  statement 
of  requisitions  to  be  laid  before  the  admiralty.  They 
were  joined  *on  June  4th,  by  four  men  of  war  from 
Admiral  Duncan's  fleet  off  the  coast  of  Holland.  The 
head  of  this  revolt  was  one  Parker,  a  man  of  some  edu* 
cation  and  good  parts,  and  remarkable  for  a  resolute 
disposition.  The  admiralty  having  returned  a  nega- 
tive to  their  demands,  as  incompatible  with  the  orders 
and  regulations  of  the  navy,  Parker  replied  with  a  de«- 
claration  that  the  seamen  -  had  determined  to  keep 
possession  of  the  fleet  till  their  grievances  were  re- 
dressed*  The  lords  of  the  admiralty  repairing  to 
Sheerness  had  an  interview  with  the  delegates,  whose 
behaviour  was  so  audacious,  that  they  returned  with* 
out  any  prospect  of  agreement.  This  mutiny  was  the 
tito]:e  alarming,  as  the  position  of  the  ships  gave  them 
thejCpmmand  of  the  na^vigation  of  the  Thames,  and  as 
it ^^s  o^gani^ed  in  a  perfectly  democratical  form,  and 
gave  tokeps  of  a  deeper  disaffection.  It  was  therefore 
d^termjioi^d  by  government,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt 
t(](:bris^\back  the  men.  to  their  duty  by  an  offer  of 
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pardon,  to  employ  force  for  their  reduction ;  in  which 
resolution  they  were  confirmed  by  the  disapprobation 
which  the  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth  fleets  manifested 
of  these  proceedings.  The  buoys  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  were  therefore  taken  up,  batteries  were  erected 
on  the  banks  for  firing  red-hot  shot,  and  a  proclamation 
was  issued  declaring  the  ships  in  a  state  of  rebellion, 
and  forbidding  all  intercourse  with  them  from  the 
shore.  The  mutineers,  on  their  parts,  blocked  up  the 
river,  seized  some  store-ships,  and  appeared  to  medi- 
tate soipe  desperate  attempts.  At  length,  becoming 
sensible  that  their  fellow-seamen  and  the  whole  nation 
were  against  them,  they  began  to  waver  and  differ 
among  themselves  ;  one  ship  after  another  stole  away ; 
the  well-affected  on  board  the  remainder  were  encou- 
raged to  oppose  the  more  violent;  and  after  some 
bloodshed  among  one  another,  all  the  ships  submitted. 
Parker  land  his  fellow  delegates  were  given  up*  The 
former,  after  a  solemn  trial,  was  capitally  condemned, 
and  executed,  acknowledging  the  justice  of  his  sen- 
tence.  Some  of  the  other  delegates  also  suffered,  but 
at  length  a  general  pardon  was  issued  to  the  defa:ulters. 
During  the  course  of  this  mutiny  a  message  was 
delivered  by  the  King  to  parliament,  recommend- 
ing that  measures  should  be  taken  for  the  public  secu- 
rity, and  especially  that  more  effectual  provision  should 
be  made  for  the  prevention  and  punishment  of  attempts 
to  excite  mutiny  and  sedition  in  the  navy,  or  to  seduce 
individuals  in  the  sea  or  land  service  from  their  alle- 
giance. A  bill  was  accordingly  brought  in  for  thi» 
purpose,  the  duration  of  which  was  limited  to  one 
month  beyond  the  commencement  of  the  next  sessiot^ 
and  it  passed  unanimously.  This  bill  certainly  olrigiti- 
ated  in  a  suspicion  that  the  last  mutiny  was  fomented 
1^  emissaries  from  the  enemy,  or  by  persons  attached 
to  the  interests  of  France)  but  upon  the  strictest 
examination  nothing  was  discovered  to  confirm  such  a 
surmise. 

_..  The  regular  course  of  narrative miay  be  here  aiitici^ 
pated  to  relate  an  important 'Service  by  yrluc^  tbd 
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British  seamen  compensated  the  temporary  mischief 
their  improper  conduct  had  done  to  their  country. 
Admiral  Duncan  who,  during  the  whole  summer,  had 
been  blocking  up  the  Dutch  fleet  in  the  Texel  which 
was  destined  to  join  that  of  the  French  at  Brest,  being 
obliged  by  a  storm  to  bear  away  for  Yarmouth  Roads, 
the  Dutch  squadron,  of  11  ships  of  the  line,  and  four 
of  56  guns,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Winter, 
took  that  opportunity  of  putting  to  sea.  Admiral 
Duncan,  with  16  ships  of  the  line,  on  receiving  this 
intelligence,  immediately  returned  to  the  Dutch  coast, 
and  on  the  morning  of  October  11th,  came  in  sight  of 
the  enemy  off  the  land  between  Camperdown  and 
Egmont,  drawn  up  in  a  line  to  receive  him.  A  severe 
engagement  ensued,  which  terminated  in  a  complete 
victory  to  the  British,  who  captured  eight  Dutch  ships 
of  the  line,  including  those  of  the  admiral  and  vice- 
admiral,  two  of  56  guns,  and  two  frigates.  This  bril- 
liant success  was  received  with  the  greatest  rejoicings 
at  home,  and  the  conquering  commander  was  deserv- 
edly advanced  to  the  peerage.  By  this  action,  and 
that  of  Lord  St.  Vincent,  the  grand  scheme  formed  by 
the  French  of  obtaining  a  naval  superiority  in  the 
British  seas  was  entirely  frustrated. 

While  the  British  squadron  was  lying  off  Cadiz,  two 
i^irited  attempts  were  made,  under  the  conduct  of 
Commodore  Nelson,  to  bombard  that  city,  the  effect 
of  which  was  confined  to  some  mischief  done  to  the 
shipping  in  the  harbour.  Intelligence  having  been 
received  that  the  town  of  Santa  Cruz  in  the  Island  of 
Teneriffe  was  in  a  situation  that  would  justify  an 
attempt  to  gain  possession  of  it,  the  same  com* 
mander,  now  raised  to  the  rank  of  admiral,  was  sent 
with  a  squadron  of  men  of  war  and  some  soldiers,  who 
arrived  off  the  place  on  July  24th.  An  attack  was 
made  at  night  by  a  thousand  men  embarked  in  the 
boats  of  the  squadron,  a  division  of  whom  landed  on 
the  mole,  and  dispersed  the  men  stationed  for  its 
defence;  but  such  a  hot  fire  was  opened,  upon  them, 
that  nearly  the  whole  were  killed  or  wounded.  Another 
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division  landing  to  the  south  of  the  citadel,  penetrated 
to  the  great  square  of  the  town,  and  marched  towards 
the  citadel,  which  was  found  too  strong  to  be  at- 
tempted. The  commander.  Captain  Troubridge,  be- 
ing informed  that  a  large  force  was  preparing  to  attack 
them,  sent  a  message  to  the  Spanish  governor,  that  if 
he  were  allowed  to  re-embark  without  molestation,  the 
squadron  before  the  town  would  not  injure  it.  The 
governor  at  first  required  that  they  should  surrender 
prisoners  of  war,  but  this  condition  being  rejected,  with 
a  menace  of  firing  the  town,  the  English  were  allowed 
to  embark  ^t  the  Mole.  In  this  unfortunate  expe- 
dition, apparently  undertaken  without  adequate  know- 
ledge, a  considerable  loss  was  sustained,  and  the  brave 
admiral  lost  his  right  arm.  The  wounded  who  remained 
in  the  town  were  treated  with  great  humanity. 

The  remaining  occurrences  in  parliament  previously 
to  the  summer  recess  chiefly  consisted  in  motions  and 
debates  relative  to  tlie  invasion  of  Ireland,  and  the 
discontents  prevailing  in  that  country.  The  ministers 
underwent  some  severe  charges  of  neglect  and  insen* 
sibility  to  the  public  danger  on  these  occasions,  but 
the  motions  against  them  were  defeated  by  the  usual 
majorities.  A  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Mr.  Grey  for  a  specific  reform  in  the  representation  of 
the  people  was  negatived  by  258  votes  against  93, 
Parliament  rose  on  the  20th  of  July. 

The  military  operations  on  the  continent  in  this 
year  commenced  with  the  advance  of  Alvinzi  from  his 
cantonments  on  the  Brenta,  at  the  head  of  a  new 
Austrian  army  of  50,000  men,  to  attempt  the  relief  of 
Mantua  which  still  held  out  against  the  French.  On 
January  8th,  he  attacked  a  French  post  on  the  Adigei 
which,  after  resisting  the  whole  day,  retired  at  night. 
Crossing  that  river,  Alvinzi  then  made  an  attack  upoii 
General  Joubert,  who  was  much  inferior  in  number, 
and  forced  him  to  retreat  to  Rivoli.  Buonaj)arte, 
apprized  of  the  event,  marched,  with  all  the  reinforce- 
ments he  could  collect,  to  that  place,  where  he  arrived 
in  the  night  unknown  to  the  Austrian  general,  who 
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renewed  the  attack  on  the  following  day,  January  14th. 
After  ah  engagement  attended  with  many  changes 
'  of  fortune,  and  in  which  the  French  were  at  one  time 
nearly  surrounded,  the  latter  gained  the  victory ;  and 
the  retreating  Austrians  were  afterwards  pursued  with 
so  much  vigour,  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  remain- 
ing army  was  captured  or  destroyed  in  detail.  The 
garrison  of  Mantua  now  despairing  of  succour,  capi- 
tulated on  February  2d,  on  honourable  terms,  which 
were  meritied  by  their  brave  resistance ;  and  the  im- 
perial arms  were  totally  expelled  from  Italy. 

The  Pope,  who  had  imprudently  resumed  hostilities 
against  the  French,  was  now  left  without  foreign 
support ;  and  neither  the  sanctity  of  his  character, 
nor  such  an  army  as  he  was  able  to  raise  from 
his  territories,  were  likely  to  oppose  any  considerable 
obstacle  to  such  invaders.  After  an  action  in  which 
his  few  troops  were  routed  without  dijfficulty,  his  ter- 
ritories were  presently  over-run  by  French  armies,  his 
principal  places  surrendered,  and  Buonaparte  having 
advanced  within  40  leagues  of  Rome,  which  he  did 
not  wish  to  enter  in  a  hostile  manner,  sent  a  letter  in 
which  he  advised  his  holiness  to  trust  to  the  generosity 
of  the  French,  and  conclude  a  pacification.  This  was 
effected  on  the  terms  that  the  Pope  should  renounce 
the  coalition,  disband  his  troops,  and  shut  his  ports 
against  the  enemies  of 'France;  that  he  should  cede 
Avignon  in  full  sovereignty,  and  every  other  place  in 
France  formerly  subject  to  the  Roman  see;  also  the 
cities  and  territories  of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  the 
Romagna;  and  should  pay  to  tiie  republic  the  sum  of 
SO  miSions  of  livres,  either  in  specicj  or  in  works  of 
art  and  manuscripts. 

In  the  meantime  another  powerful  Austrian  army 
had  been  collected,  which  was  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Archduke  Charles.  The  French  in  three 
divisions  marched  against  it,  and  obliged  the  Austrians 
to  retire  to  the  Tagliamento,  on  the  bank  of  which 
they  entrenched  themselves  with  the  resolution  of  dis^ 
puting  the  passage.    The  French  divisions  uniting  and 
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led  by  Buonaparte  in  person,  on  March.  I6tfa,  forced 
their  way  across  the  river,  the  Austrians  still  retreating 
before  tnem*  Arriving  at  the  lisonzo,  they  again  en* 
countered  an  opposition ;  but  having  effected  apassage,^ 
they  took  Gradisca  with  its  garrison,  suid  in  the  sequel 
made  themselves  masters  of  Goritia,  and  iinalty  of 
Trieste,  the  Emperor's  only  port  on^  the  Adnatic. 
Massena  and  another  French  general  were  at  this  time 
advancing  to  the  borders  of  Carinthia ;  and  the  former 
being  attacked  by  the  Austrians  at  Tarvis,  a  very 
obstinate  battle  was  fought,  terminating  in  a  complete 
victory  to  the  French.  Joubert,  who  had  penetrated 
into  Tyrol,  advanced  through  a  career  of  victories,  and 
gained  possession  of  Botzen  and  Brixen ;  while  Ber- 
nadotte  reduced  the  province  of  Camiola  with  its 
capital  Laybach  $  and  Massena,  after  taking  Clagenfurt, 
forced  a  line  of  defiles  defended  by  a  strong  corps  of 
Austrians,  who  were  succoured  by  the  Archduke  at  the; 
head  of  his  grenadiers. 

The  greatest  constemajdon  now  prevailed  in  Vienna^ 
which  was  the  avowed  object  of  the  French  arms. 
Many  persons  of  rank  withdrew  from  that  capital, 
and-  the  Emperor  himself  signified  his  intention  of 
doing  the  same,  rather  than  wait  the  event  of  a  siege* 
In  this  situation,  Buonaparte  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Archduke,  making  overtures  for  peace,,  which  was; 
ostentatiously  pubhshed  throughout  Europe,  as  a  tes-i 
timony  of  his  moderation,  and  to  make  it  appear  that 
the  war  was  continued  only  through  the  machinationsb 
of  the  British  ministry.  He  continued  his  advance, 
when  a  proposal  being  brought  from  the  Emperor  for 
a  suspension  of  arms,  it  was  concluded  on  April  7th.    ^ 

During  the  current  of  success  by  which  the  French. 
WCTe  borne  in  this  quarter,  they  were  proceeding  in  a 
similar  career  on  the  Rhine.  The  recovery  of  Fort 
Kehl,  which  had  been  taken  by  the  Archduke  about 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  was  the  first  object  of 
Moreau,  who  finding  the  Austrian  line  of  defence  on 
that  river 'much  weakened  by  the  reinforcement  sent 
to  the  Italian  anny^  resolved  to  attempt  a  passage,,   Ijk 
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was  effected  after  a  wann  action  on  April  I9th»  and 
lihe  reduction  of  Kehl  was  the  immediate  consequence. 
Hoche^  who  commanded  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  crossed 
that  river  at  Neuwied  on  the  18th,  and  being  opposed 
by  General  Kray,  defeated  him  in  a  bloody  battle,  and 
forced  the  imperialists  to  a  hasty  retreat.  Other 
French  divisions  pushed  on  towards  different  parts,  and 
they  were  within  a  few  hours  march  of  Frankfort, 
when  the  intelligence  of  the  preliminaries  of  peace 
being  signed  put  a  stop  to  their  progress.  That  event 
took  place  on  April  18th. 
The  pacification  between  France  and  Austria  now 

Sive  leisure  to  Buonaparte  for  turning  his  attention  to 
e  Venetians.  The  republic  of  Venice  had  undergone 
violations  of  its  territories  from  both  the  belligerents^ 
but  it  was  particularly  exasperated  against  France,  and 
viewed  with  dread  the  progress  of  its  arms  and  princi- 
ples in  Italy.  When  the  French  armies  had  passed  into 
the  Austrian  provinces,  and  rumours  were  propagated 
cf  their  bein^  enclosed  in  defiles,  where  they  would  pro- 
bably be  obliged  to  lay  down  their  arms,  the  hatred  of 
the  Venetians  broke  out  into  acts  of  violence  and  bar* 
barity  towards  the  French  who  remained  among  them> 
many  being  assassinated,  and  at  Verona,  in  particular, 
a  massacre  being  perpetrated  in  which  even  uie  sick  in 
the  hospitals  were  not  spared.  These  outrages  pro* 
duced  a  manifesto  from  Buonaparte,  dated  the  dd 
of  May,  in  which  the  French  resident  at  Venice  was 
ordered  to  quit  that  city,  and  hostilities  were  directed 
a^inst  the  Venetian  government.  In  consequence,  the 
]^ench  troops  in  a  few  days  over-ran  and  subdued  all 
the  territory  of  the  repubhc  on  the  Terrarfirma,  and  an 
exemplary  vengeance  was  taken  of  the  Veronese.  The 
Venetians,  conscious  of  their  utter  inability  to  resist, 
made  a  formal  ^submission,  and  agreed  to  deliver  up 
the  persons  guilty  of  the  atrocities  complained  of.  On 
May  l6th  a  smaU  body  of  French  took  unresisted  pos« 
session  of  this  Queen  of  the  Adriatic,  boasting  of  an  in* 
dependence  of  14  centuries,  during  which  shd  had  of)»n 
foiled  ^e  attacks  of  the  most  potent  priacest  and  had 
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held  in  her  hands  the  balance  of  Italy.  A  provisional 
government  was  established  by  the  victor  on  the  demo- 
cratical  plan ;  and  the  arsenal,  with  its  contents,  and  the 
shipping  of  the  state,  were  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the 
French  republic. 

ITie  state  of  Genoa  next  underwent  the  revolutionary 
process.  In  that  republic  the  popular  party  had  become 
that  of  the  majority,  but  a  contest  between  it  and  the 
aristocracy  had  ended  in  the  triumph  of  the  latter.  The 
vanquished,  however,  applied  to  Buonaparte  for  his 
protection,  who  gave  the  nobles  to  understand  that  it 
was  in  vain  for  them  to  resist  the  prevalent  spirit.  They 
prudently  complied  with  the  admonition,  and  admit- 
ted a  system  of  government  modelled  upon  that  of 
France. 

The  negociations  for  a  definitive  peace  between 
Austria  and  France  were  carrying  on  during  the  summer 
and  autumn ;  and  the  principle  of  compensations  being 
admitted  as  that  by  which  the  stronger  powers  were  to 
make  up  their  quarrels  at  the  expence  of  the  wieaker, 
the  court  of  Vienna  was  connived  at  in  making  an  irrup- 
tion  into  the  Venetian  province  of  Istria,  and  reducing 
it  under  its  own  dominion.  The  treaty  was  signed  on 
October  17th  at  Campo  Formio  by  Buonaparte  and  the 
imperial  commissioners.  By  its  articfes  the  Emperor 
ceded  to  the  French  republic,  in  full  sovereignty,  the 
whole  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  and  consented  tq 
its  remaining  in  possession  of  the  isles  of*  Corfu,  Zante, 
Cefalonia,  and  all  others  belonging  to  the  Venetians 
in  the  Adriatic,  together  with  their  settlements  in 
Albania,  to  the  south  east  of  the  gulph  of  Lodrino.  He 
recognized  the  new  republic  called  the  Cisalpine, 
formed  out  of  states  in  the  territories  of  the  Pope  and  of 
Venice,  to  which  were  annexed  Austrian  Lombardy, 
Mantua,  Modena,  Massa,  and  Carrara.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  were  ceded  to  the  Emperor^  Istria,  Dalmatia, 
with  all  the  Venetian  islands  in  the  Adriatic  to  the 
north-west  of  the  gulph  of  Lodrino,  and  the  city  of 
Venice,  with  a  large  portion  of  the  dominions  of  that 
extinguished  republic.    Hie  Duke  of  Modena  was  to 
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have  an  indemnification  in  the  Brisgaw.  By  a  secret 
convention,  the  Emperor  consented  that  the  Rhine 
should  be  tiie  boundanr  between  France  and  Germany, 
and  engaged  to  use  his  mediation  for  procuring  the 
like  consent  from  the  German  states ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  French  were  to  exert  their  influence  in  pro- 
curing some  cessions  to  the  Emperor  on  the  side  of 
Bavaria.  For  every  acquisition  made  in  the  empire  by 
one  party,  the  other  was  to  receive  an  equivalent. 

During  this  period  of  success  to  the  arms  of  France, 
its  domestic  tranquillity  was  shaken  by  frequent  storms. 
The  royalist  party  were  indefatigable  in  their  machina-  ' 
tions  against  the  republican  government;  and  great 
numbers  in  every  part  of  France  being  imbued  with 
their  principles,  they  continually  became  more  daring 
and  confident.  A  conspiracy  formed  by  the  emissaries 
of  Louis  X  VIIL  was  detected  in  January,  and  its  prin* 
cipal  agents  were  apprehended ;  arid  although  the  truth 
of  some  pretended  discoveries  in  this  business  wasques- 
tionable^  yet  an  address  of  Louis  to  the  French  nation^ 
published  soon  after,  avowed  the  existence  in  France  of 
persons  who  acted  in  concert  with  him.  At  the  annual 
change,  in  March,  of  one  third  of  the  members  of  the 
le^slature,  some  of  the  ancient  noblesse  were  returned, 
with  others  whose  principles  were  thought,  inclining  to 
monarchy;  among  these  was  General  Pichegru,  who 
had  long  been  su^ected  of  a  design  to  bring  back  the 
Bourbon  family.  In  the  directory,  Latourneur  went 
out  of  office  bv  lot,  and  was  replaced  by  Barthelemi,  a 
negotiator  and  man  of  letters  in  general  esteem.  The 
session  of  the  new  legislature  commenced  in  May,  and 
a  strong  opposition  soon  declared  itself  against  the 
measures  of  the  directory,  who  were  loudly  censured 
for  profusion  and  mismanagement.  More  favour  now 
began  to  be  shewn  to  the  relations  of  emigrants,  and 
the  non-juring  priests,  and  some  of  the  severest  decrees 
ajgainst  them  were  mitigated.  The  royalists  at  the  same 
time  assumed  a  greater  liberty  of  speech^  and  much  nn* 
corous  abuse  passed  between  the  two  parties. 
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But  if  the  republican  cause  lost  ground  in  the  senate, 
it  was  popular  without,  and  particularly  enjoyed  the 
powerful  support  of  Buonaparte,  now  decidedly  the 
first  militaiy  character  of  the  nation.  On  the  an* 
niversary  of  the  14th  of  July  he  informed  the  army  that 
counter-revolutionary  designs  were  in  agitation,  and  ex* 
horted  them  to  remain  true  to  the  cause  for  which  they 
had  shed  so  much  of  their  blood.  His  address  was  so 
efficacious,  that  the  different  divisions  of  the  army 
warmly  expressed  their  approbation  of  the  conduct  of 
the  directory^  and  their  attachment  to  the  existing  con* 
stitution.  Tliis  declaration  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
military  class  iflduced  the  government  to  call  a  body  of 
troops  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  for  the  purpose 
of  overawing  the  royalists  who  were  flocking  m  nota 
different  parts  to  the  capital.  In  this  measure,  however, 
three  only  of  the  directory  concurred,  Barras,  Reubel, 
and  Larevilliere ;  the  other  two,  Camot  and  Barthelemi, 
inclined  to  more  moderate  councils.  Violent  dissen- 
tions  and  party  movements  were  the  result,  which  at 
length  were  brought  to  a  crisis.  On  September  4th 
General  Augereau  received  an  order  signed  by  the 
three  directors  first  mentioned,  to  arrest  a  number  of 
the  national  representatives ;  in  consequence  of  which 
he  entered  the  place  of  assembly  with  his  soldiers,  and 
apprehended  Generals  Rchegru  and  Willot,  wil^  60 
other  members,  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  The  other 
members  of  the  directory  were  also  among  the  pro- 
scribed, but  Camot  made  his  escape,  while  Barthelemi 
Temained  to  share  in  the  fate  of  his  party.  A  committee 
of  public  safety  was  then  nominated,  the  resolutions  of 
which  were  adopted  by  the  council  of  500.  By  these,  the 
transactions  of  the  primary  and  electoral  assemblies  of  50 
departments  were  declared  illegal,  the  persons  eleeted 
by  them  intd  the  legislature  and  into  official  posts  were 
compelled  to  resign,  and  power  was  given  to  the  di- 
rectory to  nominate  to  the  offices  thus  vacated.  The 
laws  in  favour  of  royalists  and  emigrimts  were  repealed ; 
fdl  public  journals  were  placed  under  the  inspectioii  of 
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the  police ;  and  fifty-five  persons,  members  of  the  direc-> 
tory  and  the  two  councils,  were  sentenced  to  deportation. 
It  was  a  signal  proof  of  the  change  in  the  national  tern* 

Ser,  that  in  all  these  violent  proceedings  not  a  single 
rop  of  blood  was  shed.  The  two  vacancies  in  the 
directory  were  filled  by  Merlin,  and  Francois  de 
Neufchateau. 

The  necessity  t#  which  Austria  had  been  reduced  of 
making  a  separate  peace  with  France,  having  left 
Great  Britain  absolutely  alone  in  her  contest  with  ia 
power  which  had  been  acquiring  allies  in  proportion  as 
she  had  lost  them,  it  appeared  a  point  of  obvious 
policy,  for  her  also  to  withdraw  from  a^war  which  was 
now  without  any  attainable  object,  and  presented 
nothing  but  burden  and  hazard.  The  ministry  there- 
fore, on  June  1st,  intimated  to  the  French  directory  a 
willingness  to  enter  into  3^  new  negotiation  for  peace. 
The  proposal  was  assented  to,  and  Lisle  being  the  place 
fixed  upon  for  holding  the  conferences,  Lord  Malmes- 
bury  repaired  thither  in  the  beginning  of  July.  The 
discussions  which  followed  presented  numerous  diffi- 
culties, chiefly  arising  from  the  pretended  obligations  of 
the  French  to  procure  for  their  allies  a  restitution  of  aU 
that  they  had  lost,  which  would  have  left  to  the  Eng- 
lish nothing  but  the  part  of  cession,  without  any  com- 
pensation. In  the  midst  of  the  negotiation,  those  poli- 
tical changes  took  place  in  France  which  have  been 
above  mentioned,  one  of  the  consequences  of  which 
was  the  appointment  of  new  plenipotentaries  at  Lisle. 
On.thjeir  arrival  the  conference  was  soon  brought  to  an 
end}  for  Lord  Malmesbury  being  required  to  give  an 
immediate  answer  to  the  question,  whether  he  was  in- 
vested with  powers  for  restoring  to  the  French  republic 
and  its  allies  all  the  conquests  made  from  them  during 
the  war,  upon  his  declaration  that  he  was  authorized  to 
treat  upon  no  other  p^nciple  than  that  of  reciprocal 
compensations,  he  was  ordered  to  depart  within  four 
and  twenty  hours.  He  accordingly,  after  an  ineffectual 
attempt  to  induce  them  to  Kcm  this  hasty  order,  left 
lisle  on  September  18th. 
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The  French  rulers  were  perhaps  led  to  t&e  thifl  ar- 
rogant tone  not  only  by  tne  extraordinaiy  career  of 
success  which  their  arms  had  met  with  on  tne  continent 
of  Europe,  but  by  a  presage  of  the  difficulties  in  which 
the  British  government  were  about  to  be  involved  on 
account  of  the  tumultuous  state  of  Ireland.  The  dis- 
sentions  in  that  kingdom,  inflamed  by  a  variety  of  ag- 
gravations, had  proceeded  so  far,  that  the  malcontents, 
who  assumed  the  title  of  United  Irishmen^  regularly  or- 

ganized  themselves  throughout  the  country,  and  sent 
eputies- to  treat  with  the  French  for  assistance  in  throw* 
ing  off  the  yoke  of  England.  On  the  other  side,  the 
party  attached  to  government  put  in  practice  strong 
measures.  The  military  were  dispersed  into  atl  parts ; 
searches  were  made  for  arms  with  circumstancs  of  great 
severity ;  and  many  persons  were  apprehended  pn  sus- 
picion.  The  moderate  party  in  the  Irish  parliament, 
who  proposed  conciliation  by  a  reform  in  the  represen* 
tation,  finding  themselves  in  a  small  minority,  made  a 
secession.  A  large  proportion  of  the  people  were  now 
obviously  preparing  for  insurrection,  and  nothing  could 
be  more  gloomy  than  the  prospects  with  which  the  year 
closed  in  Ireland. 

The  British  parliament  re-assembled  on  November 
$d,  and  was  opened  by  a  speech  from  the  throne,  of 
which  the  principal  topics  were  the  failure  of  the  nego- 
tiations for  peace,  the  flourishing  state  of  the  revenue, 
and  the  naval  successes,  with  the  necessity  of  continuing 
the  most  vigorous  exertions  till  a  more  just  and  pacific 
spirit  should  prevail  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  The 
usual  addresses  were  carried  with  little  opposition ;  and 
the  succeeding  debates  relative  to  the  negotiations  at 
Lisle  afforded  nothing  memorable.  The  estimates  of 
the  expences  for  the  ensuing  year  were  then  brought 
forward,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  supplies  to  be 
provided  for  amounted  to  twenty-five  and  a  half  millions. 
Among  the  ways  and  means  proposed  was  the  trebling  of 
the  assessed  taxes,  to  stand  in  place  of  a  part  of  the  re^ 

auisite  loan.     This  subject  was   productive  of  long 
ebates,  which  were  not  terminated  before  the  recess« 
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At  the  bc^ning  of  this  year  Mr.  Adams  was  elected 
president  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  Mr. 
Jefferson  vice-president. 

On  May  18th,  Frederic  William,  Hereditary  Prince 
of  Wurtemberg  Stutgardt  was  married  to  Charlotta 
Augusta  Matilda,  Princess-royal  of  Great  Britain. 

Rederic  William  II.,  King  of  Prussia,  died  on  Novem- 
ber  10th,  in  the  54th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of 
11  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Frederic 
William  III. 
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Year  of  George  IIL  38  &  39. 
Parliament  2  &  3. 

R^eUion  in  Ireland,  —  Earl  ComtoaUis  appointed  Viceroy.'-^  Land* 
i»g^  French  at  KiUalay  and  their  Capture.  —  Naval  Success  of  Sir 
J.  Borlase  Warren.  —  Final  Extinctum  of  the  Rebellion.  —  ParUo" 
mentary  Affairs.  —  BUI  permitting  purchase  of  the  Land-taxy  and 
other  Financial  Measures.  —  Plans  for  National  Defence.  —  Tender 
of  foreign  Service  In/ the  Militia.  —  Bill  passed Jor  regulating  Slave 
Ships.  —  Preparations  of  the  French  for  invading  Great  SritaiUf 
and  Measures  taken  for  Resistance.  —  Expedition  against  Ostend, 
and  its  Result.  —  Motions  of  the  French  Directory  to  bring  Smtzer* 
land  under  its  Authority.  —  Bern  taken,  and  the  Aristocratical  Can" 

'  ions  reduced.  —  Nexv  Constitution.  —  Resistance  and  Destruction  qf 
the  Underwalders.  —  Revolution  at  Rome.-^  The  Papal  Government 
abrogated.  —  The  City  in  Possession  of  the  French.  —  A  French  Gar^ 
rison  admitted  into  the  Citadel  of  Turin.  —  Grand  Eapedition  to 
Egypt  under  Buonaparte.  —  Malta  reduced.  —  Cairo  taken.  — 
French  Fleet  entirely  destroyed  in  the  Bay  if  Aboukir  by  Admiral  , 
Nelson.  —  Further  J^roceedtngs  of  the  French  in  Egypt.  —  Attempt 
of  the  Court  of  Najiesto  expel  the  French  from  Rome  :  its  fmd 
Defeat.  —  Insurrection  in  the  Litv  Countries.  —  Tie  Ottoman  Porte 
declares  War  against  France.  —  Treaty  between  Russia  and  Great 
Britain^  —  Preparations  of  the  Americans  to  assert  their  Rishts 
against  the  French.--  St. Domingo  relinquished  to  the  Peoj^qf 
Colour.  —  Minorca  surrendered  to  the  British.  —  Winter  Session 
of  Parliament  opened.  —  Income4ax  proposed. 

1  HE  a&irs  of  Ireland  took  the  lead  this  year,  in  point 
of  importance^  among  the  concerns  of  the  British  empire. 
The  numerous  malcontents  of  that  country,  though 
much  disconcerted  by  the  failure  of  their  expectations  of 
aid  from  France,  were  so  hard  pressed  by  the  vigorous 
and  severe  measure  of  government,  which  had  ob- 
tained intelligeno^f  tlieir  plans,  that  they  resolved  no 
longer  to  delay  making  trial  of  the  fortune  of  arms.    In 
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the  month  of  February  they  had  formed  a  military  com- 
mittee which  drew  up  instructions  for  their  officers  and 
commanders,  but  the  great  body  of  the  lower  class  were 
wholly  destitute  of  proper  arms  and  accoutrements,  for 
which  they  had  rehed  on  importations  by  the  French. 
Such,  however,  was  their  ardour,  that  they  crowded  to 
the  summons  of  their  chiefs,  and  during  that  and  the 
following  month  the  disaffected  had  spread  over  many 
of  the  southern  districts,  whilst  an  extensive  corres- 
pondence was  carried  on  with  those  in  the  north.  A 
general  insurrection  had  been  determined  upon,  in 
which  the  castle  of  Dublin,  the  camp  near  it,  and  the 
artillery,  were  to  have  been  surprized  in  one  night,  and 
other  places  were  to  have  been  seized  at  the  same  time. 
The  disclosure  of  the  plot  by  one  of  the  conspirators  oc- 
casioned the  seizure  of  fourteen  of  the  delegates  at  a 
house  in  Dublin ;  and  the  information  of  a  militia 
officer,  who  had  entered  among  them  as  a  spy,  produced 
other  discoveries  which  entirely  defeated  this  design. 
Nothing  therefore  was  left  them  but  open  force,  and  on 
May  24th  they  commenced  their  operations  by  an 
attack  on  the  towns  of  Naas,  Carlow,  and  other  places, 
from  which  they  were  repulsed  with  loss.  On  the  S5th 
they  proceeded,  about  15,000  strong,  against  Wexford, 
and  entirely  defeated  part  of  the  garrison  which  sallied 
out  to  meet  them ;  and  on  the  30th  the  town  surrendered, 
after  part  of  the  protestant  inhabitants  had  escaped ; 
those  who  remained  were  put  under  confinement. 
They  also  made  themselves  masters  of  Enniscorthy  with 
the  nelp  of  the  catholic  inhabitants ;  but  in  a  mrious 
attack  on  New  Ross,  which  was  defended  by  a  strong 
division  of  the  army,  they  were  driven  back  with  great 
slaughter.  Enraged  at  this  defeat,  they  massacred  in 
cold  blood  more  than  a  hundred  of  their  protestant  pri- 
soners at  Wexford  ;  for  the  insurrection  had  now  taken 
the  precise  character  of  a  popish  rebellion  as  in  former 
times,  and  the  foresight  of  this  result  prevented  any 
co-operation  from  the  protestant  political  malcontents 
in  the  north.  Other  actions  with  various  fortune  en- 
sued,  till  General  Lake,  collecting  a  powerful  force,  on 
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June  Slst  attacked  the  main  body  of  the  rebels  prated 
on  Vinegar  Hill  near  Enniscorthv.  After  a  vigorous 
resistance,  they  were  broken  and  fledj  and  their  loss 
in  the  battle  and  pursuit  was  so  considerable,  that  the 
whole  party  was  completely  disheartened.  Wexford 
and  the  other  places  held  by  them  were  given  up  j  and 
in  the  south  of  Ireland  none  remained  in  arms  except 
a  few  bodies  of  pillagers.  In  the  north,  the  counties  of 
Down  and  Antrim  had  joined  in  the  insurrection,  and  a 
force  was  mustered  which  ventured  to  oppose  the  troops 
sent  against  them ;  but  a  defeat  whicn  they  sustained 
on  June  ISth  near  Ballinahinch  reduced  them  to  sub« 
inTssion. 

Soon  after  these  events.  Lord  Camden  was  recalled^ 
and  Earl  CornwalHs,  whose  political  and  military  cha- 
racter stood  in  the  highest  estimation,  was  appointed  his 
successor.  He  carried  with  him  a  general  pardon  for 
all  who  should  submit,  with  a  very  few  exceptions. 
Some  of  those  who  had  been  apprehended  for  the  con- 
spiracy above-mentioned  were  executed,  the  punish- 
ment of  others  was  commuted,  and  justice  was  duly 
tempered  with  mercy.  The  troubles  m  Ireland  would 
probably  soon  have  subsided,  had  not  the  French  at 
length  sent  a  tardy  and  inefficient  aid.  A  body  of 
about  900  regular  troops  commanded  by  General 
Humbert,  was  landed  at  Killala  on  August  £2d,  from 
three  French  frigates,  and  immediatelv  marched  to 
Castlebar,  joined  by  a  small  number  oi  the  catholics 
of  the  country.  They  there  encountered  a  superior 
force  under  General  Lake,  which  they  compelled  to  re- 
treat, leaving  behind  it  six  pieces  of  cannon.  From 
Castlebar  they  proceeded  eastward  into  the  heart  of  the 
country,  with  what  plan  it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  since 
it  was  impossible  that  so  inconsiderable  a  body  could 
resist  the  troops  that  would  be  collected  against  them,; 
but  Humbert  was  probably  led  to  expect  the  junction  of 
^il  the  malcontents  on  his  route.  The  French  and  their 
associates  crossed  the  Shannon,  General  Lake  with  his 
column  following  to  watch  their  movements.  Lord  Com* 
wallis  in  the  meantime  hfid  advanced  with  more  troops  to 
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Carrick.  At  length,  on  September  8th,  Lake  coming  up 
with  their  rear  at  a  place  called  Ballinamuck,  a  short 
action  was  brought  on,  terminating  in  the  surrender  of 
all  the  French,  and  the  dispersion  or  capture  of  the 
rebels.  Another  attempt  of  the  French  to  revive  a 
lost  cause  was  e^uallv  unsuccessful.  A  squadron  con- 
sisting of  one  ship  of  the  line  and*  eight  frigates  with 
troops  and  ammunition  on  board,  destined  for  Ireland, 
was  fallen  in  with,  off  the  north-western  coast  of  that 
island,  by  the  squadron  of  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren,  on 
October  12th,  who  captured  the  ship  of  the  line  and 
three  frigates  ;  and  eventually,  the  whole,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  frigates,  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  English.  This  abortive  effort  was  the  close  of  the 
Irish  rebellion,  an  enterprize  more  alarming  than  danger- 
ous, and  not  less  weakly  conducted  than  rashly  begun. 

Of  the  parliamentary  business  during  the  remamdet 
of  the  session,  a  principal  part  was  financial.  The  bill 
for  increasing  the  assessed  taxes,  after  a  considerable 
opposition  in  both  Houses,,  received  the  royal  assent 
on  January  12th.  In  April  Mr.  Pitt  brought  forward 
a  plan  for  extinguishing  a  quantity  of  the  national  debt, 
by  permitting  individuals  to  purchase  their  land-tax. 
The  discussion  of  this  scheme  produced  much  debate, 
in  which  the  most  opposite  opinions  were  maintained 
relative  to  the  probable  effects  of  such  a  change.  The 
strongest  objection  was  made  on  the  constitutional^ 
ground,  that  it  took  away  the  check  upon  ministers 
possessed  by  parliament  in  the  present  annual  vote  for 
the  land-tax,  as  payment  for  the  army;  it  however 
passed  into  a  law. 

The  minister  found  it  necessary  on  April  25th,  to  in- 
troduce  a  new  estimate  for  the  public  supplies  on  ac- 
count of  additional  expenditures,  which  raised  the  sum 
required  to  nearly  twenty-eight  and  an  half  millions. 
Among  the  ways  and  means  were  some  new  taxes,  and 
a  loan  of  fifteen  millions  for  Great  Britain  and  two 
millions  for  Ireland. 

The  accumulated  dangers  to  the  nation  having  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  attend  more  particularly  to  the 
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means  of  defence,  ^r.  Dnndas  brought  in  a  hill  fbr  al« 
lowing  men  in  the  supplemental  militia  to  enlist  into 
the  refful^r  army,  whicn  passed  without  opposition.  It 
was  followed  by  another,  to  enable  his  Majesty  to  pro- 
vide  fbr  the  security  and  defence  of  the  kingdom^  and 
to  indemnify  persons  who  might  suffer  in  their  prO'^ 
perty  by  such  measures  as  should  be  thought  necessary, 
of  which  the  object  was  to  confer  the  power  of  knowing, 
in  case  of  emergency,  who  were  ready  to  appear  m 
arms  and  co-operate  with  the  existing  miUtaiy  force, 
and  of  employing  them  in  the  most  effectual  manner. 
The  revival  of  the  alien  bill,  and  a  renewal  of  the  sus- 
pension of  the  habeas  corpus  act,  were  farther  measures 
adqpted  for  the  purpose  of  prevention. 

The  state  of  Ireland  was  a  topic  introduced  into 
some  of  the  parliamentary  speeches ;  but  it  was  the. 
general  feeling,  that  the  public  agitation  of  such  a  sub- 
ject at  so  critical  a  period  was  highly  improper.  In 
the  month  of  June,  while  the  rebellion  was  raging,  a 
message  from  the  King  was  brought  to  parliament,  de- 
siring <<  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  take  all  such 
measures  as  might  be  necessary  to  defeat  any  enterprizes 
of  his  enemies,  as  the  exigences  of  affairs  might  require.'' 
The  particular  object  of  this  message  was  expl^ned  by 
another,  mentioning  that  the  officers  and  privates  of 
different  regiments  of  militia  had  made  a  voluntary 
tender  of  their  services  to  assist  in  the  suppression  of 
the  rebellion  now  subsisting  in  Ireland ;  and  a  motion 
was  accordingly  made  for  a  bill  to  enable  his  Majesty 
to  accept  of  such  tenders.  It  was  considerably  opposed, 
as  being  likely  in  many  cases  to  operate  compulsorily 
upon  a  great  part  of  such  militia  corps  ;  the  bill  how- 
ever passed  into  a  law. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  in  this  session  brought  on  his  annual 
motion  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  which  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Pitt.  It  renewed  the  usual  debates 
upon  this  topic,  and  was  rejected  by  only  a  small  ma^ 
jority,  the  votes  being  87  to  8S.  A  better  fortune  at- 
tended the  introduction  of  a  bill  to  alleviate  the  miseries 
attending  this  traffic,  entituled /<  For  regulating  the 
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shipping  and  darrying  of  slaves  in  British  vessels  from 
Africa,"  which  passea  by  a  great  majority. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  on  June  29tn. 

The  French  having  by  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio 
disengaged  themselves  from  their  continental  enemies, 
it  became  more  than  ever  their  avowed  object  to  subdue 
their  remaining  and  most  formidable  foe,  England. 
The  invasion  of  Greslt  Britain  was  the  favourite  theme 
of  their  public  orators,  and  its  conquest  was  anticipated 
with  all  the  boastful  confidence  of  the  nation.  A  number 
of  troops  was  collected  on  the  opposite  coast,  and  named 
ihe  arm^  of  England ;  transports  of  all  kinds  were  fitted 
out  in  the  harbours  of  the  Channel;  and  aloanwas  opened 
upon  the  credit  of  the  English  spoils.  Although  many 
in  this  country  imagined  ail  this  to  be  gasconade,  in- 
tended for  the  purpose  of  alarm  and  diversion,  yet  the 
most  active  measures  were  pursued  for  repelling  the 
threatened  attack.  Besides  the  large  addition  made  to 
the  militia,  every  county  was  directed  to  raise  bodies  of 
irregular  cavaliy  from  the  yeomanry  ;  and  almost  every 
town  and  considerable  village  in  the  kingdom  had  its 
corps  of  volunteers  trained  and  regularly  armed.  The 
greatest  alacrity  was  every  where  shewn  to  confront 
the  menaced  assault,  and  this  island  was  never  before 
in  so  formidable  a  state  of  internal  defence.  Party 
differences  were  entirely  suspended  as  far  as  concerned 
this  essential  point;  and  Britain,  with  united  hearts  and 
hands,  "  was  confident  against  a  world  in  arms." 

Intelligence  having  been  received  that  a  number  of 
transpiort  boats  fitting  out  atFlushing  were  intended  to  be 
sent  round  by  the  canals  to  Ostend  and  Dunkirk  for  the 
purpose  of  invasion,  an  expedition  was  sent  out  in  May, 
m  order  to  destroy  the  sluices  and  bason  of  the  Bruges 
canal  at  Ostend.  A  flotilla  of  vessels  under  the  direc* 
tion  of  Captain  Home  Popham,  having  on  board  a  body 
of  troops  commanded  by  Major-General  Coote,  sailed  on 
the  19th,  and  early  on  the  next  morning  a  landing  was 
effected  to  the  eastward  of  Ostend.  'Hie  troops  were 
immediately  employed  in  the  business  for  which  they 
were  sent,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  sluices  were  blown 
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up,  and  sevaral  vessels  in  the  canal  were  destroyed^ 
with  a  trifling  loss  to  the  assailants.  On  returning  to 
the  beachto  reimbark,  it  was  found  that  the  wind  and 
surf  rendered  this  operation  impracticable ;  and  the  coun- 
try being  at  this  time  alarmed,  several  columns  were  soon 
descried  approaching  to  attack  them.  After  a  spirited 
resistance,  the  great  superiority  of  the  enemy  taking 
away  all  hope  of  escape,  the  troops  surrendered  pn» 
soners  of  war,  and  were  conveyed  to  Bruges.  The 
number  landed  was  about  1000,  of  whom  more  than  a 
hundred  were  killed  or  wounded  in  the  engagement. 

The  French  directory,  whose  successes  had  inspired 
them  witKa  spirit  of  unlimited  domination,  now  resolved 
to  exteim  their  authority  to  Switzerland.  They  began 
by  peremptorily  requinng  the  cantons  to  expel  the 
British  envoy,  Mr.  Wickham,  whom  they  accused  rf 
having  by  English  money  aided  the  machinations  of  the 
French  emigrants  in  Switzerland  with  their  associates 
in  France;  but  this  cause  of  quarrel  was  obviated  by 
that  minister's  recall.  They  next  ordered  the  French 
troops  on  the  frontier  to  take  possession  of  that  part  of 
the  territory  of  Basle  whifih  was  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  cantons,  and  assured  to  them  by  treaty, 
which  act  produced  remonstrances,  but  nothing  farther. 
Meantime  their  emissaries  had  been  assiduous  in  dis- 
seminating democratical  principles  through  those  can- 
tons, the  constitution  of  which  was  aristocratical,  and 
in  which  the  haughtiness  of  the  nobility  and  leading 
families  had  long  been  a  subject  of  complaint.  The 
Pays  de  Vaud,  subject  to  Bern,  was  particularly  ren- 
dered malcontent  by  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been 
governed  j  and  a  strong  division  of  French  troops 
under  General  Menard  having  marched  into  that  dis- 
trict, the  Vaudois,  joined  by  malcontents  from  the  other 
cantons,  on  January  7th,  held  an  assembly  of  represen- 
tatives elected  according  to  the  French  plan,  which  sent 
a  deputation  to  Paris  testifying  their  devotion  to  the 
republic,  and  cisdming  its  assistance  in  defence  of  their 
liberty.  The  French  had  now  obtained  complete  pos- 
'  session  of  that  quarter,  with  its  magazines  and  military 
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Stores,  and  began  to  levy  contributions.  In  this 
alarming  state  of  afl&irs,  the  Swiss  diet,  assembled  at 
Aran,  was  divided  in  opinion  concerning  the  measures 
proper  to  be  adopted  ;  five  of  them,  wiA  Bern  at  their 
head,  deciding  for  a  vigorous  opposition  to  the  French, 
whilst  the  other  eight,  including  the  democratical  can- 
tons, refused  to  concur  in  the  resolution.  Matters 
were  still  in  suspence,  when  a  French  soldier  being 
killed  in  an  af&a^,  Menard  regarded  the  act  as  a  decla^ 
ration  of  hostilities,  and  put  his  forces  in  motion.  The 
government  of  Bern,  in  order  to  ingratiate  themselves 
with  their  own  subjects,  relaxed  their  aristocratical  plan 
hy  a  decree  empowering  the  principal  towns  and  dis- 
tricts in  their  canton  to  elect  fifty  members  to  the  sove- 
reign council  J  in  which  alteration  they  were  imitated 
by -five  other  cantons.  At  the  same  time  a  solemn 
resolution  was  entered  into  of  defending  their  country 
to  the  last  extremity.  An  army  was  raised  under  the 
conunand  of  the  Baron  d'Erlach,  but  before  proceeding 
to  hostilities,  a  negotiation  was  entered  upon  with  the 
French  General  Brune,  successor  to  Menard.  The  con- 
ditions prescribed  by  the  directory  being  a  total  change 
in  the  Swiss  constitution,  and  the  adoption  of  one  which* 
they  dictated,  the  terms  were  rejected.  Negotiations, 
however,  were  still  pending,  wnen,  on  the  night  of 
March  1st,  Brune  attacked  the  Swiss  army  by  surprize, 
which  was  compelled  to  retreat,  and  Friburg  and 
Soleure  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  Several  weU 
disputed  actions  ensued,  but  the  French  made  their 
way  to  the  walls  of  Bern,  in  which  city  the  people  had 
insisted  upon  a  change  of  government,  which  had  been 
complied  with.  Tms  event  was  notified  to  General 
Brune,  'who  farther  required  the  admission  of  a  French 
garrison  ;  but  all  parties  united  in  the  indignant  rejec<- 
tion  of  this  proposal.  The  French  immediately  made 
their  attack,  March  5th,  and  in  the  bloody  action  which 
ensued,  a  number  of  youths  of  the  best  families  fell, 
after  exerting  the  most  heroic  courage.  The  Swiss 
were  at  length  entirely  defeated,  and  the  victors  entered 
Bern  that  evening.     The  fall  of  this  canton  was  foi'^ 
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lowed  by  that  of  the  other  aristocratical  cantons,  which 
submitted  to  the  terms  imposed  by  France.  The  five 
smaller  cantons,  however,  though  democratical,  formed 
a  resolution  of  resisting  a  foreign  yoke ;  and  on  the 
SOth  of  April  their  united  force  marched  to  Lucerne, 
of  which  they  took  possession.  This  they  evacuated  on 
the  advance  of  the  French,  who  surprized  Zug,  where 
a  large  party  of  the  Swiss  laid  down  their  arms.  The 
remainder  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  French  general, 
by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  none  of  his  troops 
should  come  within  the  boundaries  of  the  confederate 
cantons.  The  directory,  however,  took  a  pretext  for 
breaking  this  treaty,  from  the  refusal  of  these  cantons 
to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  new  constitution  im- 
posed by  the  diet  of  Aran  ;  and  by  intimidation  pro- 
duced a  compliance  from  all  but  the -canton  of  Unter- 
walden.  Its  inhabitants,  determined  not  to  survive  the 
loss  of  their  liberties,  encountered  on  September  8th,  a 
vastly  superior  body  of  French  invaders,  and  after  all 
the  exertions  of  valour  reduced  to  despair,  were  almost 
entirely  cut  off.  Two  hundred  men  of  Schweitz,  who 
came  too  late  for  their  succour,  rushed  into  the  niidst  of 
the  French  ranks,  and  were  killed  to  a  man.  All  Switzer- 
land was  now  modelled  into  one  republic  on  the  plan 
of  that  of  France,  but  its  legislature  was  not  permitted 
to  act  independently  of  the  French  government.  The 
rapacious  and  tyrannical  spirit  of  the  latter  was  displayed 
by  an  order  to  their  commissary-general  in  Switzer- 
land, for  seizing  all  the  treasures  and  stores  belonging  to 
the  public  throughout  the  country. 

During  the  course  of  these  events,  the  seeds  of  a 
revolution  were  ripening  at  Rome,  Although  the 
Pope  had  obtained  a  respite  from  French  hostility  by 
the  treaty  of  Tolentino,  he  had  been  reduced  to  such 
a  state  of  humiliation,  and  had  been  obliged  to  practise 
so  many  unpopular  expedients  to  raise  the  sums  im- 
posed upon  him,  that  he  retained  little  of  the  respect 
or  attachment  of  his  subjects.  At  the  same  time  the 
principles  of  the  French  revolution  were  making  pro- 
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gress  among  a  people  who  had  never  lost  the  memory 
of  the  liberty  and  glory  of  their  republican  ancestors. 
About  the  close  of  December  an  insurrection  took  place 
among  the  malcontents,  in  which  some  of  the  insur- 
gents repaired  to  the  palace  of  the  French  ambassador, 
and  requested  the  protection  of  France  in  their  efforts 
to  establish  a  free  government.  The  ambassador  de- 
siring them  to  depart,  an  affray  arose  between  them 
and  the  pursuing  military,  in  the  court  of  the  palace, 
which  he  and  General  Duphot  attempted  to  pacify. 
The  latter,  having  seized  a  soldier's  musket  to  prevent 
him  from  firing,  was  shot  dead,  and  the  ambassador 
escaped  with  difficulty.  He  afterwards  left  Rome  and 
retired  to  Florence  ;  and  this  outrage,  for  which  every 
possible  satisfaction  was  offered,  afforded  a  pretext  for 
sending  Marshal  Berthier  to  Rome  with  a  large  body 
of  troops.  On  February  11th  the  French  took  pos- 
session of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo ;  and  on  the  l6th 
the  people  of  Rome,  assembling  in  the  Campo  Vaccino, 
solemnly  proclaimed  the  resumption  of  their  ancient 
sovereignty.  They  then  framed  an  act  of  legislative 
and  executive  government,  which  they  presented  to 
the  French  gieneral,  by  whom  it  was  conditionally  ac- 
cepted, with  some  additional  regulations  for  preserving 
the  public  peace.  The  Pope^  on  the  entrance  of  the 
French,  was  confined  to  the  Vatican  under  strong 
guard,  and  seals  were  placed  on  all  the  pontifical  apart- 
ments, and  on  the  palaces  of  the  absent  cardinals.  Large 
contributions  were  demanded,  for  the  payment  of  which 
four  cardinals  were  kept  as  hostages,  and  a  variety  of 
revolutionary  injunctions  were  issued.  The  body  of 
cardinals  present  formally  abdicated  their  share  in  the 
temporal  government  of  the  state.  It  being  signified 
to  the  Pope  that  his  reign  was  at  an  end,  but  that  his 
spiritual  dignity  remained  inviolate,  he  expressed  him- 
self  well  satisfied  ;  and  on  February  23d  he  withdrew 
to  Sienna.  Rome  was  now  for  several  months  a  scene 
of  merciless  pillage  and  extortion  on  the  part  of  the 
French,  and  of  tumults  and  insurrections  attended  with 
bloodshed  on  that  of  the  oppressed  people,  till  commis- 
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sioners  delegated  by  the  directory  exerted  themselves  to 
suppress  the  outrages  of  their  countrymen. 

The  King  of  Sardinia,  who,  though  nominally  an 
independent  sovereign,  was  in  fact  entirelf  at  the 
mercy  of  the  French,  having  been  obliged  by  his  neces- 
sities to  levy  large  contributions  on  his  subjects,  an 
insurrection  of  the  Piedmontese  bordering  on  Genoa 
took  place,  which  was  favoured  by  the  new  Ligurian 
republic.  In  the  sequel,  the  directory  interfered,  and 
required  the  admission  of  a  French  garrison  into  the 
citadel  of  Turin,  which  was  complied  with  in  the 
beginning  of  July ;  and  thus  Piedmont  was  put  in  the 
actual  possession  of  France. 

The  great  nation,  as  it  emphatically  called  itself,  now 
entertained  those  projects  of  boundless  ambition  which 
for  so  Qxany  years  have  held  the  greatest  part  of  the 
civilized  world  in  a  state  of  perpetual  agitation ;  and 
in  this  year  it  carried  them  to  another  quarter  of  the 
globe.     An  expedition  was  long  in  preparation  duriiie 
the  eiu'ly  part  of  it, .  at  the  port  of  Toulon,   which 
became  the  subject  of  various  conjectures.     It  consisted 
ef  18  ships  of  the  line,  seven  frigates,  and  some  ^mailer 
armed  vessels,  with  nearly  gOOtransports,  carrying 20,000 
regular  troops,  horses,    artillery,  and  a  vast  quantity 
ef  provisions  and  military  stores.     In  the  fleet  were 
also  conveyed  many  artists  of  all  kinds,  men  of  science 
in  all  its  dif]ferent  departments,  linguists  and  proficients 
in  literature,  and  in  short,  all  the  requisites  for  the 
foundation  of  a  flourishing  colony,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  general  knowle^e.      The  conduct  of  the 
whole  was  committed  to  Buonaparte,  who,  besides  the 
character  of  the  greatest  general  of  the  age,  bore  that 
i^a^maa  of  superior  talents  and  extraordinary  resource. 
The  expedition  sailed  on  the  20th  of  May,  and  on 
Juiie  9th,   arrived  off  the  island  of  Malta.     Of  this 
almost  impregnable  place  possession  was  taken  with  so 
Uttle  resistance,  that  there  is  every  reason  to  suspect 
a  previous  concert  between  the  captors  and  the  knights. 
Having  left  a  sufficient  garrison,  Buonaparte  sailed  for 
his  ultimate   destination,  and  reached  the  coast  of 
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Egypt  on  July  1st.  The  object  of  the  expedition  now 
disclosed  itself*,  which  was  the  conquest  of  that  cele- 
brated country,  coveted  not  only  as  a  valuable  acqui- 
sition in*  itself,  but  as  aifording  a  station  whence  the 
English  power  in  the  East  Indies,  regarded  by  the 
French  as  the  great  source  of  their  rival's  wealth  and 
prosperity,  might  be  advantageously  assailed.  That 
Egypt  was  a  portion  of  the  Turkish  empire,  with  which 
France  was  then  at  peace,  formed  no  objection  to  the 
scheme ;  for  it  was  pretended  that  the  purpose  of  the 
French  was  to  act  as  friends  and  alhes  to  the  Grand 
Seignior,  by  chastizing  the  rebellious  Beys.  Buonaparte 
landed  his  troops,  took  Alexandria  by  storm,  and 
marching  up  the  country,  gave  the  Beys  a  defeat  which 
rendered  him  master  of  Cairo.  He  proclaimed  peace 
and  amity  with  the  natives,  organized  a  temporary 
government,  and  then  set  out  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive 
Beys  to  the  confines  of  Syria. 

The  equipment  of  the  Toulon  fleet  being  known  to  the 
British  ministry,  though  its  destination  was  probably 
only  matter  of  conjecture,  it  was  determined  to  send  a 
strong  squadron  to  watch  its  motions,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Admiral  Nelson.  It  was  a  considerable  time 
before  a  junction  of  the  British  force  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean could  be  made,  and  though  all  possible  dili- 
gence and  activity  were  afterwards  used  in  tracing  the 
course  of  the  enemy,,  he  had  reached  his  intended 
port  before  certain  intelligence  could  be  obtained  of  him. 
At  lengthy  on  August  1st,  the  French  fleet  was  descried 
at  anchor  across  the  Bay  of  Aboukir  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Nile,  consisting  of  13  ships  of  the  line  and  four 
frigates,  cojcnmanded  by  Admiral  Brueys,  in  the 
L'Orient  of  120  guns.  The  English  fleet  was  com- 
posed of  the  same  number  of  ships  of  the  line,  and  one 
of  50  guns.  Nelson  decided  for  an  immediate  attack ; 
and  disregarding  the  position  of  the  French,  moored 
in  line  of  battle,  and  protected  by  shoals  and  batteries^ 
he  ran  in  to  close  engagement,  ship  to  ship,  in  which 
operation  one  of  the  English  of  ^4s  guns  grounded 
upon  a  shoal^  and  was  not  got  off  before  the  end  of 
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the  action.  Several  of  the  French  ships  had  struck 
when  night  set  in,  which  was  rendered  grandly  terrific 
by  the  conflagration  of  the  L'Orient,  ending  in  a  dread- 
ful explosion,  in  which  the  Admiral  and  his  whole  crew 
of  more  than  a'thousand  men  perished.  On  the  next 
morning  the  battle  closed,  with  the  capture  of  nine  sail 
of  the  line,  and  the  destruction  of  two  more,  and  two 
frigates ;  and  the  British  naval  annals  do  not  exhibit  a 
victory  more  complete  and  glorious.  Its  effects  all  over 
Europe  in  enhancing  the  idea  of  British  valour,  and 
strengthening  the  antigallican  cause,  were  extraordinary. 
At  home  it  was  received  with  unbounded  ti*ansport,  and 
honours  of  every  kind  were  heaped  upon  the  conquering 
commander,  among  which  was  the  apposite  title  of 
Baron  Nelson  of  the  Nile. 

One  effect,  however,  which  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  this  great  success,  that  of  defeating  the 
whole  French  enterprize,  did  not  take  place ;  for  the 
genius  of  Buonaparte  was  able  to  provide  for  his  army 
after  all  communication  with  Europe  was  cut  off,  and 
tb  make  head  against  the  numerous  foes  by  which  he 
was  surrounded.  He  employed  every  art  to  reconcile 
the  people  of  Egypt  to  the  new  dominion  under  which 
they  had  fallen ;  and  he  affected  great  respect  for  the 
Mahometan  religion  and  its  ministers.  The  necessary 
requisitions,  however,  could  not  fail  of  exciting  discon- 
tents, and  a  violent  insurrection  broke  out  at  Cairo  on 
October  26th,  which  was  not  suppressed  without  much 
bloodshed.  Numerous  actions  followed  against  the 
Mamelukes  and  Arabs,  in  which  the  French  were 
generally  successful ;  and  they  established  their  au- 
thority through  the  greatest  part  of  Upper  as  well  as 
of  Lower  Egypt.  At  the  close  of  the  year  Buonaparte 
prepared  to  march  against  the  PashaW  of  Acre. 

The  progress  of  the  French  in  Italy,  and  especially 
their  invasion  of  the  Roman  territory,  struck  an  alarm 
into  the  court  of  Naples,  which  was  conscious  of  the 
^disaffection  of  many  of  its  own  subjects.  Great  exer- 
fions  were  made  by  that  government  to  augment -the 
army,  and  put  the  country  into  a  good  state  of  defence^ 
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and  a  close  alliance  was  entered. into  with  the  imperial 
court,  much  to  the  displeasure  of  the  French  Directory, 
which  remonstrated  in  a  lofty  and  menacing  style,  and 
was  at  the  same  time  sendmg  reinforcements  to  the 
French  troops  at  Rome.  The  victory  of  Nelson,  as  it 
inspired  confidence  in  all  the  enemies  of  France 
throughout  Italy,  gave  particular  satisfaction  to  the 
Neapolitan  Court,  which  it  not  only  freed  from  all  its 
terrors,  but  animated  with  courage  to  become  the 
aggressors.  The  King  of  Naples  had  not  hesitated  to 
receive  the  British  admiral  with  the  most  distinguishecj 
honours,  and  in  no  place  was  the  destruction  of  the 
French  fleet  celebrated  •  with  more  public  rejoicings 
than  in  that  capital.  The  Neapolitan  army  now 
amounted  to  80,000  men  well  disciplined  and  officered, 
and  General  Mack  was  sent  for  out  of  Germany  to 
take  the  supreme  command.  It  was  resolved  that  they 
should  become  the  assailants ;  and  the  King,  putting 
himself  at  the  head,  but  under  the  conduct  of  Mack, 
entered  the  territory  of  the  Roman  republic  on  Novem- 
ber 28d.  For  the  purpose  of  a  diversion,  a  British 
squadron,  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops  on  board, 
sailed  to  Leghorn,  of  which  it  took  possession.  This 
commencement  of  hostility  afforded  a  pretext  to  the 
French  for  seizing  all  the  remaining  Italian  territories 
of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  whom  they  obliged  to  trans- 
port himself  to  his  own  island.  Mack,  in  the  mean- 
time, having  driven  back  the  advanced  posts  of  the 
Roman  army,  occupied  a  considerable  tract  of  country ; 
but  his  success  was  short-lived.  The  French  General, 
Championet,  collecting  the  dispersed  corps  of  his 
countrymen,  marched  against  the  Neapolitans,  though 
greatly  inferior  in  number  to  them,  and  a  series  of 
actions  ensued,  in  everv  one  of  which  the  French 
were  victorious.  The  nnal  result  was,  that  in  the 
space  of  three  weeks  Mack  fouifd  himself  compelled  to 
retreat  to  Naples,  and  put  himself  in  a  posture  of 
defence  at  the  head  of  an  army  on  which  he  could  place, 
no  reliance— -so  little  does  discipline  avail  without 
coitrage!  ' 
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The  oppressions  of  the  French  in  the  Belgian  pro- 
vinces, and  in  particular  their  military  conscriptions, 
excited  a  formidable  insurrection  against  their  authority,, 
which  pervaded  five  departments  during  the  autumn, 
and  was  not  quelled  without  much  bloodshed. 

The  Ottoman  Porte  declared  war  in  September 
against  the  French  republic,  on  account  of  its  invasion  of 
Egypt,  and  formed  an  alliance  with  Russia.  Paul,  the 
new  sovereign  of  that  vast  empire,  in  whose  character 
passion  greatly  predominated  over  policy,  had  surpassed 
all  other  potentates  in  the  openness  of  his  declarations 
of  hostility  to  the  French  revolution,  and  had  signified 
his  intention  of  marching  an  army  to  the  borders  of 
France,  and  undertaking  the  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons. He  had  also  declared  himself  protector  and 
grand-master  of  the  order  of  Malta,  though  its  con- 
nections had  hitherto  been  solely  with  Roman-catholic 
sovereigns ;  and  on  every  occasion  he  displayed  his  de* 
testation  of  French  principles,  and  his  attachment  to 
all  the  ancient  form  and  ceretnonial  of  society.  Such 
zeal,  joined  with  so  much  power,  therefore  caused  him 
to  be  regarded  as  an  important  accession  to  the  anti-. 
gallican  association ;  and  his  co-operation  was  secui^ed 
by  a  subsidy  stipulated  in  a  treaty  concluded  in  Decem- 
ber between  him  and  the  King  of  Great  Britain. 

The  haughtiness  and  disregard  of  national  rights 
which  now  characterized  the  proceedings  of  the  French 
government  was  near  involving  it  in  a  quarrel  with  the 
United  States  of  America.  Deputies  having  been  sent 
to  France  from  the  States  for  the  purpose  of  accom-# 
modating  the  subsisting  differences,  they  were  treated 
with  so  much  arrogance,  and  demands  were  advanced 
so  unjust  in  dieir  nature,  that-  preparations  were  made 
on  their  part  for  a  spirited  assertion  of  their  independent 
dignity.  Commissions  for  reprizals  by  sea  were  is- 
sued, resolutions  were  passed  for  equipping  ships  of  war; 
the  military  establishment  was  augmented,  and  the 
supreme  command  was  vested  in  General  Washington. 

The  island  of  St.  Domingo  was  totally  Evacuated  by 
the  English  troops  in  May ;  and  near  the  end  of  the 
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{rear,  by  the  French ;  and  the  negro  chief,  Toussaint 
*Ouverture,  remained  possessed  of  the  principal  au- 
fhority. 

In  November,  the  island  of  Minorca  surrendered, 
with  scarcely  any  resistance,  to  a  British  force  com- 
manded by  General  C.  Stuart. 

In  the  same  month,  the  Isle  of  Goza,  near  Malta, 
capitulated  to  a  detachment  of  Admiral  Nelson's 
squadron. 

The  autumnal  session  of  parliament  opened  on 
November  20th,  with  a  royal  speech,  in  which  the 
victory  of  the  Nile,  and  the  suppression  of  the  Irish  re- 
bellion, were  alluded  to  as  subjects  of  national  gratitude ; 
and  the  wisdom  and  magnanimity  displayed  by  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  with  the  decision  arfd  vigour  of 
the  Ottoman  Porte,  were  mentioned  as  examples  to  en- 
courage other  states  in  adopting  a  line  of  conduct  which 
experience  had  shewn  to  be  alone  consistent  with 
security  and  honour.  The  usual  addresses  were  carried 
without  opposition,  though  remarks  were  made  on  the 
confidence  with  which  the  success  of  a  new  confeder- 
ation against  the  enemy  seemed  to  be  anticipated. 

On  the  introduction  of  the  statement  of  public  ex- 
penditure, in  which  the  supplies  requisite  for  the  en- 
suing year  were  estimated  at  29,272,000/.  the  minister 
brought  forward  a  new  plan  for  raising  a  considerable 
part  of  them  within  the  year,  which  was  that  of  an  in- 
come tax ;  and  he  pronosed  a  series  of  resolutions  rela- 
tive to  it,  which  passea  three  readings  in  the  House  of 
Commons  before  the  close  of  the  year. 
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Year  of  George  III.  39  &  4a. 
• Parliament  S  &  4. 

Discussion  on  the  Income  Tax.  —  Suspension  ef  Habeas  Corpus  em* 
tinned,  —  Message  reacting  an  Union  mth  Ireland^  and  Plan  Jbr 
that  Purpose,  —  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  negatived,  —  Nexo 
Confederacy  against  France,  —  Arrival  of  the  Russians  under  Su" 
nnarqfin  Moravia,  —  War  declared  by  France  against  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  —  Campaign  in  Stoitzertand  and  Italy,  —  French  de- 
Jeaied  at  Novi,  —  Russians  retire  to  their  own  Country,  —  Naples 
recovered  from  the  French,  —  Sanguinary  Executions  of  the  Revolu" 
iionists  there,  —  Tuscany  recovered ;  and  Genoa  the  sole  remaining 
Possession  of  the  French,  —  Expedition  of  the  English  and  Russians 
to  North  Holland,  —  Capture  of  the  Dutch  Fleet  at  the  Texel.  — 

Duke  of  York  takes  the  Command  of  the  Land  Forces Various 

Actions,  andjlnal  Relinquishment  of  the  Project,  —  Surinam  reduced 
by  the  English,  —  Buonaparte's  Invasion  of  Syriay  and  unsuccessful 
Siege  of  Acre,  — Defeats  a  Turkish  Army  in  Egypt,  —  He  returns 
to  France,  —  Party  Contentions  there,  terminating  in  the  Dissolution 
of  the  existing  Constitution,  —  Formation  of  a  nevo  Constitution,  — 
Buonaparte  nominated  First  Consul,  —  War  renewed  with  Tippoo. 
—  Seringapatam  taken  by  General.  Harris  ;  Death  of  Tippoo,  and 
Extinction  of  the  Mysore  Kingdom,  —  Autumnal  Session  qfParlia^ 
ment,  —  Royal  Speech,  a^d  Bill  Jbr  extending  the  voluntary  Service 
of  the  Militia,  —  Death  of  the  Pope* 

JL  HE  parliamentary  year  began  with  further  dis- 
cussions of  that  important  measure  of  finance,  the  in- 
come tax.  Mr.  Pitt's  proposed  resolutions  were,  in  sub- 
stance, that  the  augmentation  of  the  assessed  taxes 
should  be  repealed,  and  in  its  place  a  duty  of  ten  per 
cent,  upon  income  should  be  substituted,  to  commence 
with  incomes  above  60/.  a  year,  but  in  a  reduced  ratio 
from  that  sum  to  200/. ;  the  return  of  income  by  indi- 
viduals to  be  according  to  their  own  statement,  but 
liable  to  checks  by  surveyors  if  there  were  reason  to 
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suspect  deficiency.  He  calculated  the  national  income 
at  102  millions,  which  would  produce  a  tax  of  10  mil- 
lions. A  bill  being  framed  upon  these  principles, 
various  objections  were  made  to  it  in  its  passage 
through  the  two  Houses,  but  it  was  carried  by  great 
majorities,  and  after  several  amendments,  passed  into 
a  law. 

A  motion  for  a  bill  to  continue  the  suspension  of  the 
habeas  corpus  act  was  brought  in  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  Decem- 
ber, and  though  opposed  in  both  Houses  as  a  measure 
of  which  the  necessity  had  ceased,  it  was  carried 
through  by  great  majorities  early  in  January. 

The  most  interesting  subject  introduced  to  parlia- 
ment during  this  session  was  the  legislative  union  of 
Ireland  with  Great  Britain.  On  Jahuary  22d  a  message 
was  received  from  his  Majesty  by  both  Houses,  which 
recommended  to  each  the  consideration  of  the  mQst 
effectual  means  to  defeat  the  design  of  our  enemies  to 
promote  a  separation  between  the  two  kingdoms,  by 
settling  such  a  complete  and  final  adjustment,  as  might 
perpetuate  a  connection  essential  for  their  common 
security,  and  consolidate  the  power  and  resources  of  the 
British' empire.  A  motion  for  taking  this  message  into 
consideration  being  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Mr.  Pitt,  on  January  31st,  after  expatiating  upon  the 
necessity  of  an  intimate  connection  between  the  two 
countries,  and  the  advantages  which  Ireland  would 
derive  from  an  union,  proceeded  to  state  certain  reso- 
lutions for  the  basis  of  such  a  measure.  These  were, 
that  the  two  islands  should  be  united  into  one  kingdom 
by  Ihe  name  of  the  "  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,'*  — that  the  succession  to  the  crown  should 
be  limited  and  settled  as  at  present  —  that  the  United 
Kingdom  should  be  represented  by  one  common  parlia- 
ment, in  which  a  number  of  Lords  and  CommoM  to  be 
hereafter  agreed  on  should  have  a  seat  on  the  part  of 
Ireland  —  that  the  churches  of  England  and  Ireland  be 
preserved  as  now  by  law  established  —  that  the  King's 
subjects  of  Ireland  be  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  in 
point  of  trade  and  navigation  with  those  of  Great 
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Britain  {to  this' resolution  were  annexed  several  articles 
relative  to  equality  of  duties,  countervailing  duties,  &c.) 
—  that  the  charge  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the' 
debt  of  each  kingdom  before  the  union  shall  continue  to 
be  paid  by  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  separately,  but 
that  the  future  ordinary  expences  of  the  United  King- 
dom shall  be  defrayed  by  them  jointly,  according  to 
proportions- to  be  established  by  the  parliament  of  each 
kingdom  as  agreed  upon  previously  to  the  union  — 
that  all  laws  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  union,  and  all 
the  Courts  civil  and  ecclesiastical  in  each  kingdom, 
shall  remain  as  now  established,  subject  only  to  such 
alterations  as  from  circumstances  may  seem  requisite  to 
the  united  parliament.  A  motion  being  then  made  for 
submitting  these  propositions  to  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House,  it  was  carried  on  a  division  by  140  votes 
to  15.  After  considerable  debates,  the  resolutions, 
with  some  amendments,  were  agreed  to,  and  sent  up  to 
the  House  of  Peers,  where  they  underwent  a  farther 
discussion.  The  conclusion  was,  that  a  joint  address  to 
the  King  was  voted  by  each  House,  presenting  these 
resolutions  as  those  which  appeared  to  them  best  calcu- 
lated for  a  basis  of  the  desired  settlement  between  the 
two  kingdoms. 

Mr.  Wilberforce's  annual  motion  for  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade  had  in  this  session  to  encounter  an  ad- 
ditional opposition,  arising  from  the  existence  of  a  negro 
army  in  St.  Domingo,  and  the  efforts  made  to  propa- 
gate democratical  principles  through  the  West  Indian 
Islands.  It  was  therefore  negatived  by  a  majority  of 
84  to  54. 

This  year  was  rendered  memorable  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  by  the  efforts  of  a  new  confederacy  against 
the  power  of  France.  A  congress  had  been  sitting  du- 
ring the  whole  of  the  last  year  at  Rastadt,  for  the  purpose 
of  fiually  settling  the  perplexed  affairs  of  Germany,  and 
giving  a  lasting  peace  to  the  empire ;  and  after  tedious 
discussions,  there  appeared  a  prospect  of  a  speedy 
agreement  between  the  French  plenipotentiaries  and 
those  of  the  German  powers  j  when  the  approach  of  a 
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Russian  army  threw  every  thing  bacK  to  a  state  of 
hostility.  The  French  having  been  required  to  perform 
some  conditions  according  to  promise,  an  answer  was 
given,  that  if  the  diet  of  the  empire  consented  to  admit 
Russian  troops  into  the  territory  of  the  empire,  or  if  it 
did  not  exert  all  its  power  to  oppose  their  entrance,  the 
neutrality  would  be  considered  as  violated,  and  the  ne- 
gociation  at  Radstadt  as  dissolved.  An  unsatisfactory 
reply  being  returned,  the  siege  of  the  fortress  of 
Ehrenbreitstein,  which  had  been  long  blockaded  by  the 
French,  was  pushed,  and  it  was  obliged  to  surrender  in 
January.  By  this  event  the  French  became  masters 
of  both  banks  of  the  Rhine  from  Dusseldorf  to 
SchafThausen ;  and  their  troops  immediately  repassed 
that  river  into  Suabia,  under  the  command  of  General 
Jourdan. 

The  Russian  army  of  60,000  men,  commanded  by 
the  celebrated  Suwarof,  arrived  at  Brunn  in  Moravia 
in  the  middle  of  December,  and  were  received  with  the 

featest  demonstrations  of  favour  by  the  imperial  court, 
he  Emperor  assembled  his  troops  on  the  Lech  ;  and 
being  brought  to  a  resolution  of  resuming  his  arms,  by 
the  view  of  so  powerful  a  confederate,  and  the  promises 
of  pecuniary  support  from  England,  the  French  residents 
at  Ratisbon  and  Munich  were  ordered  to  quit  those 
towns  in  twenty-four  hours.  In  the  month  of  March 
the  directory  declared  war  against  the  Emperor,  and 
Jourdan  advanced  towards  the  Danube.  He  was  op- 
posed by  the  Archduke  Charles ;  and  after  some  very 
vigorous  actions,  he  was  at  length  obliged  to  evacuate 
Suabia,  and  in  April  to  repass  the  Rhine.  In  the  mean- 
time the  country  of  the  Grisons  had  been  the  scene  of 
active  hostility  between  the  French  and  Austrians,  in 
which  the  former  had  generally  the  advantage,  and 
about  the  middle  of  March  they  had  ^ned  possession 
of  almost  the  whole  of  the  Grison  territory.  jBeing  de- 
feated in  an  attempt  to  penetrate  into  Tyrol,  and  their 
arms  being  now  engaged  with  Suwarof  in  Italy,  the 
Austrians  resolved  upon  an  attempt  to  recover  from  the 
French,  Switzerland  and  the  Grison  country.    The  lat* 
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ter  was  soon  re-conquered  by  Generals  Bellegarde  and 
Hotze,  the  French  were  driven  from  St.  Gothard,  and 
Switzerland  became  the  seat  of  war,  Massena,  who 
had  now  the  supreme  command,  fixed  his  headjauarters 
at  Basle  in  April,  and  in  May  occupied  a  strong  position 
before  Zurich,  where  he  acted  upon  the  defensive 
against  the  Archduke. 

The  French  and  Austrian  armies  in  the  north  of  Italy 
began  active  operations  towards  the  close  of  March, 
and  the  former  were  soon  after  driven  withgreat  loss  from 
the  left  bank  of  the  Adige,  and  obliged  to  retire  beyond 
the  Mincio.  The  Austrian  General  Melas  crossed  that 
river,  and  in  the  middle  of  April  was  joined  by  the 
Russians  under  Suwarof,  who  took  the  command  of  the 
combined  army.  This  change  in  the  face  of  afiairs 
caused  a  general  insurrection  of  the  Italians  against  the 
French,  who,  after  several  defeats,  were  successively  ex- 
pelled from  all  the  principal  towns  in  the  north  of  Italy, 
These  disasters  induced  General  Macdonald  to  evacuate 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  cross  the  Appennines, 
when  he  recovered  several  places ;  Suwarof,  however, 
after  a  number  of  actions,  compelled  him  to  retreat. 
The  command  of  the  army  in  Italy  being  restored  to 
Joubert,  he  fought  .the  bloody  battle  of  Novi  against 
Suwarof  on  August  l6th,  which,  after  a  most  obstinate 
contest,  ended  in  an  entire  defeat  of  the  French^  with  the 
death  of  Joubert,  and  a  great  loss  of  men  and  ordnance. 
Suwarof  in  the  following  month  marched  for  Switzer- 
land, 

In  that  country,  Massena  having  been  forced  to 
abandon  his  position  before  Zurich,  which  place  was 
taken  possession  of  by  th^  Austrians,  he  occupied  a  new 
post  beyond  the  Limmat,  which  the  Archduke  was  not 
able  to  force.  The  Russians  under  General  Korsakow 
having  in  the  end  of  August  replaced  the  Austrians, 
Massena  made  an  attack  upon  them,  and  after  a  severe 
action,  compelled  tl\em  to  retreat  with  very  great  loss  ; 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  Russian  genersd 
conducted  the  remainder  of  his  forces  across  the  Rhine* 
iSuwarof,  in  a  rapid  march  having  crossed  the  Alps,  drove 
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the  French  from  St,  Gothard,  which  they  had  again 
occupied.  Not  receiving,  however,  the  expected  aid 
from  the  Austrians,  and  finding  his  countrymen  under 
Korsakow  already  discomfited,  he  was  obliged  to  make 
a  fighting  retreat  towards  the  lake  of  Constance.  After 
prodigious  exertions  of  valour,  he  arrived  there  with  a 
much  diminished  army,  and  effected  a  junction  with  the 
remains  of  Korsakow's  corps.  He  then  marched  to 
Augsburg,  where  he  received  orders  to  lead  back  all  the 
Russians  to  their  own  country ;  and  thus  ended  the  co* 
operation  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 

Afler  Massena's  departure  from  Naples,  Cardinal 
Ruffo,  at  the  head  of  the  royalist  army  in  that  country, 
with  some  Russian  auxiliaries,  having  defeated  some  of 
the  republican  levdes  opposed  to  him,  marched  to  the 
capital,  which  surrendered  to  him  on  June  20th.  A 
confederate  force  of  English,  Russians,  Italians,  Por- 
tuguese, and  Turks,  coming  into  port  under  the  convoy 
of  Lord  Nelson,  obtained  possession  of  the  castles  of 
Ovo  and  Nuovo,  and  invested  that  of  St.  Elmo,  which 
capitulated  on  July  12th.  Capua  and  Gaeta  were  after- 
wards taken  by  the  assistance  of  the  English,  The 
French  in  all  these  fortresses  stipulated  to  be  sent  to 
France  on  condition  of  not  serving  till  exchanged;  but 
the  Neapolitan  revolutionists,  who  understood  that  they 
were  promised  an  amnesty,  were  for  the  most  part  de- 
livered up  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Queen,  and  a  dread- 
ful execution  took  place,  comprizing  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  Neapolitan  patriots,  and  even  some 
ladies.  The  part  taken  by  the  English  admiral  in  this 
tragedy  was  much  blamed,  and  remains  a  blot  upon  a 
character  so  illustrious  in  many  respects.  Civita  Vecchia 
was  afterwards  blocked  up  by  Commodore  Troubridge, 
and  the  Pope  was  restored  to  hift  see  of  Rome,  chiefly  by 
the  assistance  of  the  English.  The  whole  of  Tuscany  was 
also  recovered  by  the  Austrian  troops  in  the  North  of 
Italy ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  campaign,  Genoa  and  its 
territory  was  the  only  remaining  possession  of  the  French 
in  Italy. 
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An  incursion  of  the  French  on  the  Maine  and  Neckar 
had  been  the  cause  that  the  Archduke  Charles  quitted 
Switzerland,  where  he  was  facing  Massena  at  Zurich, 
and  marched  with  part  of  his  army  into  Germany.  The 
jremaining  part  of  tne  campaign  in  that  country  afforded 
a  variety  of  fortune,  but  it  terminated  in  the  recrossing 
of  the  Rhine  by  the  French. 

Whilst  the  arms  of  France  were  apparently  provided 
with  full  occupation  in  Germany  and  Italy,  and  in  the 
theatre  of  transmarine  war  which  engaged  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  its  commanders,  a  favourable  occasion  seemed 
to  be  offered  for  recovering  Holland  from  it?  dominion. 
A  plan  was  therefore  concerted  between  the  courts  of 
Great  Britain  and  Petersburg,  for  a  conjoint  expedition 
to  the  Dutch  coast,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  be  re- 
ceived by  the  people  as  their  deliverers  from  a  galling 
arid  ruinous  servitude.  Early  in  August  a  body  of 
troops  was  collected  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  and  on  the 
13th  of  that  month.  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  their  com-, 
mander,  set  sail  with  Admiral  Mitchel,  and  joined  the 
fleet  of  Lord  Duncan  in  the  North  Seas.  They  had 
much  bad  weather  to  encounter  before  they  came  to  an 
anchor  off*  the  Helder,  a  point  which  commands  the 
entrance  to  the  Zuyder  Zee,  where  the  troops  were  dis- 
erabai'ked  on  the  27th.  The  fort  of  the  Helder  being 
abandoned  by  its  garrison^  was  taken  possessioji  <^  and 
strengthened,  and  the  island  of  the  Texel  was  occupied 
by  the  fleet.  On  the  30th  Admiral  Mitchel  summoned 
the  Dutch  fleet  to  surrender,  and  to  hoist  the  Orange 
flag,  which  was  complied  with  without  a  shot  fired ;  the 
number  of  ships  being  eight  of  the  line,  three  of  54  guns^ 
eight  of  44,  seven  of  inferior  rates,  and  four  Indiamen. 
The  French  and  Batavian  troops  under  General  Brune, 
25,000  strong,  now  occupied  a  position  between  the 
Helder  and  Alkmaer,  and  on  September  10th  they  made 
an  attack  on  the  British  forces,  commanded  by  General 
Abercrombie,  in  which  they  were  repulsed  with  consi* 
derable  loss. 

The  Duke  of  York  landed  in  Holland  on  the  ISth, ' 
tdtake  the  chief  command  of  th^  army,  which^  when 
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joined  by  all  its  reinforcements,  consisted  of  nearly 
35,000  men,  of  whom  17,000  were  Russians.  On  the 
19th  a  general  attack  being  determined  upon,  the  army 
advanced  in  four  columns  through  a  tract  intersect^4 
with  ditches,  and  forced  their  way  with  great  gallantry ; 
but  the  column  of  Russians  being  at  length  compelled 
to  retreat,  the  whole  design  failed.  A  further  suc- 
cour having  arrived,  the  army  renewed  its  attack  on 
the  enemy's  whole  line  on  October  2d,  and  after  the 
warm  action  of  a  whole  day,  gave  the  French  a  de- 
feat with  great  loss,  which  obliged  them  to  retreat  to 
a  new  position  near  Beverwyck,  almost  at  the  extre- 
mity of  North  Holland.  Ah  attempt  made  on  the  6th 
to  force  this  position  proved  unsuccessful ;  and  the 
French  being  now  reinforced,  the  weather  becoming 
more  inclement,  and  not  the  smallest  movement  ap- 
pearing in  the  country  to  favour  the  design,  it  was 
resolved  to  persist  no  longer  in  fruitless  efforts.  On 
.October  17th,  a  suspension  of  arms  was  agreed  upon 
by  the  opposite  commanders,  on  the  conditions  that 
aU  prisoners  should  be  given  up  on  both  sides,  and 
that  as  the  price  of  permitting  the  British  to  re-em- 
bark without  molestation,  8000  seamen,  Dutch  or 
French,  prisoners  in  England,  should  be  liberated.  The 
army  was  to  evacuate  Holland  before  the  close  of 
November  ;  it  was,  however,  embarked  without  delay; 
and  nearly  4000  Dutch  deserters  were  brought  to 
England  with  the  British  troops.  The  Russians  were 
landed  and  quartered  in  Guernsey  and  Jersey. 

In  addition  to  the  naval  loss  which  the  Batavian 
republic  sustained  on  this  occasion,  it  was  deprived  in 
this  year  of  the  rich  settlement  of  Surinam,  which,  on 
August  20th,  voluntarily  surrendered  to  a  small  squad- 
ron under  the  command  of  Lord  Hugh  Seymour,  com- 
mander^n-chief  of  the  forces  in  the  Caribbee  islands; 
The  articles  of  capitulation  gave  full  security  to  the 

Eersons  and  property  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony, 
ut  resigned  to  his  Britannic  Majesty  the  public  pro- 
perty of  every  kind.  It  was  also  provided,  that  in  casft 
Surinam  should  remain  in  possession  of  Great  Britaiii 
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at  the  conclusion  of  peace,  it  should  enjoy  every  right 
and  commercial  privilege  belonging  to  the  British  colo- 
nies in  the  West  Indies. 

Buonaparte  was  left  in  our  narrrative  at  the  close  of 
the  last  year  preparing  for  an  expedition  against  the 
Pashaw  of  Acre.  This  person,  Djezzar  Oglou  by  name, 
at  an  advanced  age  preserved  the  vigour  by  which  he 
had  always  been  characterized,  togeuier  with  the  san* 
guinary  ferocity  usually  accompanying  that  vigour  in 
an  oriental.  He  had  given  offence  to  the  French  con- 
queror of  Egypt  by  his  favourable  reception  of  Ibrahim 
Bey,  who,  with  a  thousand  Mamelukes,  had  taken  re- 
fuge in  Syria.  Buonaparte's  enterprize  began  with 
laving  siege  to  El-Arisch,  which,  after  a  defeat  of  the 
Mamelukes  by  the  united  divisions  of  Kleber  and 
Keignier,  surrendered  on  February  20th.  Gaza  was 
next  taken  possession  of  without  resistance ;  and  Jaffii 
was  carried  by  storm.  Buonaparte  thence  sent  a  letter 
to  Djezzar,  which  was  verbally  answered  by  a  defiance ; 
and  on  March  18th  the  French  appeared  before  Acre, 
and  on  the  20th  opened  trenches  against  it.  Sir 
Sidney  Smith,  in  the  Tigre  of  84  guns,  was  at  this 
time  m  the  road  of  Acre,  as  an  ally  to  the  Pashaw  in 
its  defence  j  and  he  had  the  good  fortune  of  taking  a 
whole  French  flotilla  laden  with  heavy  artillery,  am- 
munition, and  all  kinds  of  articles  for  a  siege,  which 
capture  also  supplied  44  pieces  of  cannon  to  be  mounted 
on  the  ramparts  of  the  town,  and.  on  gun-vessels.  The 
nature  of  the  ground,  however,  permitted  the  French 
to  advance  their  trenches  within  half-musket  shot  of 
the  town  ditch ;  and  having  made  a  breach  in  the  waU, 
they  attempted  to  carry  the  nlace  by  assault,  but  were 
repulsed.  An  alternation  or  attacks  on  the  part  of  the 
besiegers,  and  of  sorties  on  that  of  the  garrison,  in 
which  great  slaughter  was  made  on  both,  sides,  suc- 
ceeded during  sixty  days,  at  the  end  of  which,  Buo- 
naparte, who  had  pitilessly  exposed  his  men  to  dan- 
gars  of  every  kind,  gave  up  the  attempt,  and  com- 
menced a  retreat.  He  had,  however,  defeated  an  army - 
from  Damascus  which  came  to  the  relief  of  the  place^ 
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and  had  frustrated  the  design  of  Djezzar  to  invade 
Egypt ;  so  that  the  enterprize  was  not  entirely  with*, 
out  advantage.  On  his  return  to  Egypt  he  retrieved 
the  French  affairs,  which  had  been  sufiering  in  his 
absence ;  and  on  July  ^th,  he  gave  a  signal  defeat 
at  Aboukir  to  a  Turkish  army  which  had  been  landed 
there.  He  was  soon,  however,  to  quit  this  theatre  of  ex- 
ertion for  one  infinitely  more  splendid  and  important. 

The  misfortunes  which  had  attended  the  French  arms 
in  the  early  part  of  this  year's  European  campaign^ 
with  the  instances  of  rapacity  and  exaction  which  had 
been  produced  by  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  state» 
had  aggravated  the  unpopularity  under  which  the  di- 
rectory laboured ;  and  after  the  election  of  a  new  third 
of  the  legislature,  and  the  removal  of  Rewbel  by  the  lot 
of  secession,  their  influence  was  so  much  impaired, 
that  three  of  them  thought  proper  to  resign,  and  Barras 
alone  kept  his  seat  To  him  were  aggregated  feiu* 
others^  one  of  whom  was  the  Abbe  Sieyes ;  but  the 
party  contests,  continued  to  be  very  violent  and  dis- 
orderly, and  a  general  insurrection  against  the  existing 
authorities  was  prevailing  in  the  western  departments. 
In  this  state  of  things,  France  was  surprised  by  the 
sudden  appearance  of  Buonaparte  from  JB^ypt.  By 
whose  instigation,  or  with  what  precise,  views,  he  took 
this  step,  will  probably  ever  remain  a  political  mystery: 
his  letter  to  the  army  at  Alexandria  dated  August  23d, 
was  to  the  following  effect :  "  In  consequence  of  news 
from  Europe,  I  have  determined  immediately  to  return 
to  France.  I  leave  the  command  of  the  army  to  Gene-» 
ral  Kleber.  It  shall  hear  from  me  speedily :  this  is  all 
I  can  say  at  present-*'  He  previously  selected  a  num^ 
ber  of  persons  to  return  with  him ;  and  having  commu- 
nicated his  design  only  to  Berthier,  chief  of  his  staS^ 
he  gave  orders  to  Admiral  Gantheaume  to  have  in 
readiness  two  frigates  and  two  sloops.  Leaving  the  road 
of  Aboukir  on  the  24th,  the  small  squadron  arrived  at 
Corsica  on  September  30th.  Thence,  after  passing  witli 
crowded  sails  an  English  squadron,  he  reached  Fr^us 
on  October  7th,  He  was  received  with  enthusiasm  at 
every  place  he  passed  in  his  road  to  Paris,  aad  at 
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the  capital  itaieU*:  it  appeared  as  if  the  good  genius  g£ 
France  was  returned,  and  4dlJ|s  difficulties  were  on  the 
point  of  being  ternun^ed.  Thfe  two  parties  then  most 
prevalent,  those  of  the  Jacobins  or  rigid  republicans^ 
and  of  the  moderates,  both  courted  and  caressed  him; 
but  his  own  aim  was  to  attach  the  military,  and  he 
obtained  the  support  of  many  distinguished  generals 
who  were  then  in  Paris.  After  some  time  passed  in 
political  intrigues,  <Jie  council  of  elders  was  suddenly 
convened,  who  passed  a  vote  for  the  removal  of  the 
legislative  assembly  to  St*  Cloud,  and  invested  Buo<^ 
naparte  with  the  supreme  command  of  every  species  of 
armed  force  in  the  capital.  The  result  of  these  mea^ 
sures  was  the  resignation,  voluntary  or  forced*  of  the 
directors.  But  while  the  council  of  elders  had  been 
brought  with  •little  difficulty  to  concur  in  the  designs 
now  in  agitation,  the  council  of  five  hundred  had  by  no 
means  been  so  compliant;  and  although  Lucien  6uo* 
naparte,  brother  to  the  general,  was^  at  this  time  its  presi^ 
dent,  an  uproar  arose  on  the  entrance  of  the  latter,  in 
which  even  his  life  was  endangered,  and  he  was  rescued 
by  a  general  ^vith  a  party  of  grenadiers.  The  concluf 
sion  of  scenes  which  will  form  a  remarkable  and  interest* 
ing  part  of  the  history  of  this  extraordinary  person,  but 
the  detail.of  which  has  no  proper  place  in  this  summary, 
was  the  dissolution  of  the  existing  constitution,  and 
the  appointment  of  a  provisioiml  government,  consisting 
of  three  consuls^  Sieyes,  Ducos,  and  Buonaparte,  to  be  as« 
sisted  by  committees  chosen  out  of  the  legislative  body, 
which  was  itself  adjourned. 

After  the  adoption  of  various  measures  to  reform 
abuses,  and  conciliate  those  whom  severe  and  unjust 
laws  had  rendered  hostile  to  the  state,  the  formation  of 
a  Bew  constitution  was  the  leading  dbject  of  the  pro- 
vkiqnal  government.  This,  was  presented  to  the  French 
nation  on  December  l^th,  and  consisted  of  an  exe-> 
eutiye  composed  of  three  consuls,  one  bearing  the 
title  of  chiefi  and,  in  fact,  possessing  all  the  autho- 
rity j*  of  a  conservative  senate  composed  of  eighty 
members  appointed  for  Hfe^  the  first  sixty  to  be  uomi« 
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Hated  by  the  consuls,  and  the  number  to  be  completed 
by  adding  two  annually  for  ten  years ;  and  a  legislative 
body  of  three  hundred  member^  with  a  tribunate  of 
cme  hundred.  This  constitution  was  almost  unani* 
mdusly  accepted ;  and  Buonaparte  was  nominated 
first  or  chief  consul  for  a  term  of  ten  years. 

Among  the  memorable  events  of  this  year  was  the 
fall  of  Tippoo  Sultan,  and  the  extinction  of  the  Mysore 
kingdom.  This  sovereign,  who  ill  brooked  the  retrench- 
ment of  his  power  and  dominion  consequent  on  his  last 
war  with  the  English  Company,  had  entered  into  nego- 
tiation with  the  governor  of  the  Isle  of  France,  and 
with  the  Nizam  of  the  Decan,  in  1798,  and  had  also 
sent  an  embassy  to  Zemaun  Shah,  the  powerful  King 
of  Cabui,  for  the  purpose  of  instigating  him  to  an  at- 
tack of  the  British  territories  on  the  northern  side  of 
India.  Buonaparte,  on  his  arrival  in  Egypt,  dispatched 
a  letter  to  Tippoo,  apprizing  him  of  that  circumstance, 
and  of  his  wish  to  deliver  him  from  the  yoke  of  the 
£j)glish,  and  requesting  him  to  send  a  confidential  person 
to  Suez  or  Cairo  to  confer  with  him.  Tippoo  with  these 
views  before  him  had  been  gradually  augmenting  his 
military  establishment;  and  although,  on  the  discovery 
of  his  intrigues,  he  had  been  admonished  by  Lord  Morn- 
ington,the  governor-general  of  India,  he  declined  alter- 
ing into  an  amicable  negotiation.  His  lordship  fore- 
seeing the  necessity  of  a  rupture  with  this  prince,  de- 
termined to  anticipate  him;  and  having  called  into 
the  field  the  British  force  on  the  Coromandel  and  Ma- 
labar coasts,  together  with  that  of  the  Nizam,  at  whose 
court  an  attempt  to  establish  the  influence  of  Tippoo 
and  the  French  had  been  defeated,  he  directed  Major- 
General  Harris,  at  the  head  of  the  Madras  army  of 
24,000  men^  to  form  a  junction  with  the  Nizam's  troops, 
aiid  march  into  the  Mysore  country.  On  March  5th, 
General  Harris  entered  Mysore,  and  proceeded  directly 
to  Seringapatam,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  Bombay 
army,  commanded  by  General  Stuart.  On  April  SOt^i 
a  commencement  was  made  of  battering  in  breach  the 
defences  of  that  capital,  and  on  May  4th  a  storm  was 
directed  which  proved  successful  in  every  part    After 
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resistance  had  ceased  in  every  other  quarter,  a  fire  was 
kept  up  from  the  palace  of  Tippoo,  where  he  was  in 
person.  Two  of  his  sons  surrendered  to  the  sur- 
rounding soldiers  on  assurance  of  safety,  and  it  was 
soon  after  announced  that  Tippoo  was  dead.  His 
body  was  found  late  in  the  evening  under  a  heap  of 
slain,  and  was  interred  with  the  customary  honours  in 
his  father's  mausoleum.  On  a  division  of  his  territories 
made  on  June  24*thy  Seringapatam,  with  the  island  in 
which  it  is  situated,  some  extensive  districts  including 
Mangalore,  and  a  long  line  of  sea-coast,  were  allotted 
to  the  English;  a  considerable  portion  was  assigned  to 
the  Nizam;  and  a  separate  sovereignty  was  conferred 
on  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  Rajahs  of  Mysore,  who 
had  been  dispossessed  by  Hyder. 
«  The  British  parliament  was  again  assembled  as  eariy 
as  September  24th,  the  chief  purpose  pf  which,  as  de- 
clared in  the  King's  speech,  was  for  considering  the 
propriety  of  enabling  his  Majesty  to  avail  himself  to  a 
farther  extent  of  the  voluntary  services  of  the  militia* 
Notice  was  taken  in  the  speech  of  the  great  improve- 
ment of  our  prospects  since  the  close  of  the  last  session; 
and  an  expectation  was  expressed  of  success  in  the 
effort  then  making  for  the  deliverance  of  the  United 
Provinces.  The  business  of  the  militia  was  imme- 
diately introduced  to  parliament  by  the  ministers,  in  a 
proposed  bill  by  which,  instead  of  one-fourth,  as  allowed 
by  the  act  of  last  session,  three-fifths  of  the  militia  of 
each  county  were  permitted  to  enlist  in  the  regulars  for 
service  within  Eurc^e,  with  a  bounty  often  guineas  on 
such  enlistment.  The  bill,  though  opposed  on  the 
ground  of  its  entirely  subverting  all  the  constitutional 
purposes  of  the  militia- establishment,  and  of  its  being 
partial,  as  not  extending  to  Scotland,  was  passed  into 
a  law  on  October  4th.  The  other  parliamentary  busi- 
ness previous  to  the  winter  recess  related  chiefly  to 
financial  and  commercial  matters. 

Pope  Pius  VL  died  on  August  29th,  in  the  82d  year 
of  his  age,  at  Valence  in  Dauphine,  whither  he  had 
b^en  conveyed  from  a  convent  near  Florence  by  ordec 
of  the  French  directory.  -    f< 
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Year  of  George  IIL  40  &  41. 
— — -  Parliament  4  &  5. 

Overture  fir  a  pacific  Negotiation  hy  Buonaparte ^  and  Reply  bu  Lord 
GrenviUe.  —  Communication  of  the  same  to  Parliament  —  Motion 
for  Enquiry  into  the  Butch  Expedition,  —  Finances.  —  Completion 
of  the  Irish  Union.  —  Suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  continued. 
—  Measures  for  reliemng  the  Scarcity  of  Bread.  —  Final  Pacifi- 
cation of  the  Royalists  in  France.  —  Genoa  evacuated  by  the  French 
qfier  a  long  Siege. —  Buonaparte  crosses  the  Alps  into  Italy,  and 
gains  Milan  and  Pavia.  —  His  Victory  at  Marengo,  and  Armistice 
granted  to  the  Austrians  in  Italy.  —  Genoa  recovet^d,  and  Cisa^m 
Republic  declared^  —  Moreaus  Campaign  against  the  Austrians  in 
Germany.  —  Armistice  granted  and  prolonged.  —  Hostilities  re- 
nevi)ed :  Battle  of  Hohenlinden,  and  separate  Peace  made  by  the 
Emperor.  —  Affairs  in  Egypt.  —  Treaty  of  El  Arish  signed,  but 
not  confirmed,  —  Insurrection  against  the  French  at  Cairo.  — *  Assas- 
sination .  of  General  Kleber.  —  Goree  surrendered  to  the  British.' — 
Unsuccessful  Attempt  on  Ferrol.  —  Reduction  of  Malta  by  the 
British  Troops.  —  Curacao  taken.  —  Failure  at  Cadiz.  —  Ionian 
Republic  founded.  —  Danish  Frigate  and  Convoy  stopped.  -^  A 
Squadron  sent  to  Copenhagen,  and  Consequences.  —  Ttie  Emperor 
Paul  declares  against  Great  Britain.  —  Armed  Neutrality.  —  Re^ 
netoed  Negotiations  betKcen  Engtand  and  France, Jinatly fruitless.  — 
Parliament  re-assembled  on  Account  of  the  Scarcity  of  Grain,  — 
Measures  adopted.  —  Bill  for  ascertaining  the  Population.  —  Other 
Parliamentary  Proceedings,  —  Election  (fPope  Pius  VII. 

Buonaparte  had  butjust  been  seated  in  the  chair 
<>f  first  consul,  when  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  King  of 
Great  Britain  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  him  to  enter 
upon  a  negotiation  for  a  general  peace.  It  was  written 
with' manly  simplicity,  and  all  the  air  of  perfect  sincerity; 
the  step  which  he  took  being,  as  he  said,  *•  entirely  con- 
fidential, and  disengaged  from  those  forms  which, 
necessary  perhaps  to  disguise  the  dependence  of  weak 
states,  provcj  in  those  which  are  strong,  only  the  mutual 
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desire  of  deceiving  each  other."  This  letter ,  did  not 
fiieet  with  a  corresponding  return.  It  was  given  to  be 
answered  to  Lord  Grenvme,  the  foreign  secretary  of 
state,  whose  reply  was  in  the  form  of  an  official  note 
addressed  to  M.  Talleyrand,  the  French  minister  for 
fbreigil  afiairsV  Going  back  to  the  origin  of  the  war 
with  France,  and  reciting  in  indignant  terms  the  wrongs 
inflicted  upon  Europe  by  that  nation  since  the  revo- 
lution, it  affirmed  that  the  best  pledge  for  the  prevalence 
of  better  principles  in  France  would  be  the  restoration 
of  its  ancient  hne  of  princes.  His  Majesty,  however 
(it  was  said)  made  no  ckim  to  prescribe  to  France  the 
form  of  her  ^ovemment,  and  whenever  there  should 
appear  a  sufficient  security  to  his  own  dominions  and 
the  rest  of  Europe,  he  would  eagerly  embrace  the  op- 
portunity of  concerting  with  his  allies  the  means  of  a 
general  pacification;  biit  no  such  security  at  present 
existing,  his  Majesty  would  pursue,  in  conjunction  with 
other  powers,  the  exertions  of  a  just  and  defensive  wan 
An  official  note  was  returned  by  M.  Talleyrand  in  refur 
tation  of  the  charges  brought  in  that  of  Lord  Grenville ; 
%ut  concluding  with  the  proposal  of  a  suspension  of 
hostilities,  and  the  appointment  of  plenipotentiaries  on 
each  side  to  nreet  at  Dunkirk  or  some  other  place,  for  thfe 
purpose  of  re-establishing  amity  between  the  two 
nations.  Lord  Grenville's  rejoinder,  January  20th,  re- 
peated the  sentiments  of  his  first  note;  and  thus  the 
correspondence  terminated. 

On  January  22d,  parliament  being  re-assembled,  a 
message  was  delivered  from  the  King,  which  began  with 
observing  that  the  supplies  granted  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  session  having  been  calculated  only  for 
the  first  months  of  the  year,  it  was  desirable  that  provi- 
sion should  be  made  for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war.  Notice  was  then-  taken  of  the  communications 
lately  received  from  the  enemy,  which,  with  the  answers 
returned,  should  be  laid  before  parliament,  in  the  con- 
fidence that  the  latter  would  appear  conformable  to  the 
line  of  conduct  required  from  his  Majesty  on  the  occa- 
.  won.     A  second  message  was  presented  relative  to  the 
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accommodation  of  the  Russian  troops  in  Guernsey  and 
Jersey ;  and  a  day  was  appointed  for  taking  both  into 
consideration.  On  that  day  warm  debates  took  place 
in  each  House  on  the  subject  of  the  reception  given  to 
the  proposal  of  the  first  consul ;  but  so  prevalent  was 
the  feeling  of  dislike  and  suspicion  towards  the  French 
government,  that  the  approving  address  was  voted  in 
the  House  of  Lords  by  a  majority  of  79  to  6;  and  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  260  to  64. 

It  is  of  little  importance  to  notice  other  topics  of 
parliamentary  debate,  which  were  decided  by  majorities 
that  took  away  all  interest  from  discussion.  One  of 
these  was  the  late  expedition  to  Holland,  on  which 
subject  an  enquiry  was  moved  in  each  House  ;  and  it 
is  certain  that  much  publiodissatisfaction  was  expressed 
with  the  manner  in  which  that  enterprize  terminated* 
The  ministers,  however,  were  not  likely  to  consent  to  a 
measure  which  might  give  rise  to  unpleasant  contention, 
and  the  enquiry  was  quashed.  The  financial  resolutions 
proposed  by  Mr.  Pitt  exhibited  a  large  increase  in  the 
national  expenditure,  the  requisite  supply  being  stated 
at  thirty-nine  and  a  half  millions.  To  such  a  sum  it  was 
impossible  to  apply  the  principle  of  raising  the  greater 
part  by  taxes  within  the  year  j  and  therefore,  in  addition 
•to  the  income  tax  and  other  additional  duties,  a  loan  of 
eighteen  and  a  half  millions  was  made  a  part  of  the  ways 
and  means.  ' 

The  most  important  business  of  the  present  session 
was  that  of  bringing  to  a  conclusion  the  proposed 
union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  resolutions 
on  this  subject  which  had  passed  the  British  parliament 
having  been  transmitted  to  Ireland,  a  ^eat  dislike  to 
the  measure  was  manifested  in  Dublin  and  other 
towns;  and  on  the  meeting  of  the  Irish  parliament  on 
January  15thy  a  motion  was  made  in  tlie  House  of  Com* 
mons  that  a  disapprobation  of  an  union  should  be 
declared  in  their  address  to  the  lord-lieutenant.  This 
was  negatived  by  138  votes  against  96,  and  the  whole 
plan  of  the  union  was  afterwards  brought  forward  by 
the  ministers  in  both  Houses.    To  the  articles  already 
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mentioned  as  forming  the  resolutions,  it  is  only  nece&» 
sary  here  to  add,  that  the  number  of  Irish  members  to 
be  admitted  into  the  united  parliament  was  stated,  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  at  four  Lords  spiritual  by  rotation 
of  sessions,  and  twenty-eight  Lords  temporal  elected  fw 
life  by  the  Peers  of  Ireland ;  and  in  the  House  of  Com-^ 
mons,  at  one  hundred  representatives.  After  much 
debate,  in  which  considerable  warmth  was  shewn  by  the 
opponents  of  the  union,  the  principle  of  the  resolutions 
was  approved  by  a  large  majority,  and  a  correspondent 
address  to  the  King  was  voted.  The  subject  being 
again  introduced  to  the  British  parliament,  it  was  dis- 
cussed in  both  Houses,  the  principal  topic  of  debate 
being  the  probable  effects  of  the  union  upon  the  con« 
stitution;  respecting  which,  it  was  contended  by  the  op« 
position,  that  the  influence  of  the  crown  arising  from 
places  in  Ireland  being  on  this  plan  to  be  concentrated 
upon  a  hundred  representatives,  instead  of  the  whole 
former  number  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  would 
necessarily  be  augmented.  In  reply  to  this  objection, 
Mr.  Pitt  calculated  that  the  number  of  placemen  among 
the  hundred  would  not  exceed  twenty.  In  that 
minister's  speech  on  this  topic,  touching  upon  the  sub* 
ject  of  parliamentary  reform,  he  took  occasion  to  declare 
•'his  most  decided  opinion,  that  even  if  the  times  were 
proper  for  experiments,  any  even  the  slightest  cliange  in 
the  representation  must  be  considered  as  an  evil,'*  — 
a  declaration  which  was  received  by  unusually  loud 
cries  of  *^  Hear !"  from  the  opposition  benches*  The 
whole  proceedings  in  both  countries  relative  to  this 
great  national  measure  being  at  length  closed,  the  act  of 
union  received  the  royal  assent  on  July  2d. 

A  motion  by.the  attorney-general  for  renewinff  the 
act  for  suspending  the  habeas  corpus  bill,  produced  that 
opposition  which  might  be  expected  in  a  British  parlia^ 
ment^  to  the  continuance  of  an  infringement  of  constitu- 
tional liberty,  the  necessity  of  w^iich  was  yearly  be* 
coming  less  apparent.  It  was  however  argued,  that  we 
were  not  yet  so  well  secured  from  internal  dangers  as  to 
render  it  prudent  to  lay  aside  safeguards,  the  utility  of 
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wfaieh  hiul^been  experieiiced;  and  facts  to  this  pui^ose 
wfere  referred  to,  contained  in  a  copious  report  of  the 
national  disturbances  published  in  the  last  year  by  the 
committee  of  parliament.  The  effect  of  this  reasoning, 
and  perhaps  the  habit  for  some  years  past  of  acquiescing 
in  the  call  of  ministers  for  the  suspension,  caused  the 
motion  to  pass. by  majorities  as  decisive  as  before.  A 
bill  for  continuing  the  act  for  the  better  securing  and 
mmishing^such  persons  as  should  attempt  to  seduce  his 
Majesty's' subjects  from  their  allegiance,  was  also  passed 
abotit  the  same  time. 

At  this  period,  a  scarcity  of  corn  had  raised  the  price 
of  that  necessary  of  life  higher  than  had  ever  been 
known,  and  a  committee  of  each  House  of  parliament 
was  appointed  to  consider  of  the  most  effectual  means 
for  remedying  this  distress^  After  much  discussion  on 
the  subject,  a  bill  was  brought  in  and  passed,  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  bread  which  had  not  been  baked  twenty-four 
hours ;  it  being  generally  agreed  that  the  consumption 
of  stale  bread  would  be  much  less  than  that  of  new. 
Resolutions  were  also  entered  into  by  the  members  of 
both  Houses  to  lessen  as  much  as  possible  the  use  of 
bread  and  flour  in  their  families,  and  their  example  was 
generally  imitated  by  persons  of  the  superior  ranks 
thT0ugh9Ut  the  kingdom.  The  hand  of  charity,  too, 
was  liberally  extended,  and  the  lower  classes  testifiied 
their  sense  of  these  exertions  for  the  most  part  by  a 
patient  and  quiet,  behaviour. 

.  In  Fraiice,  the  conciliatory  means  employed  by  Buo- 
naparte on  his  accession  to  power  for  composing  the 
troubles  in  the  western  departments  were  only  partially 
successful,  a  considerable  number  of  royalists  or  Chou- 
ans  still  remaining  in  arms.  It  was  therefore  resolved 
to  join  vigour  with  lenity;  and  General  Brune  being 
nominated  to  the  chief  command,  he  entered  upon 
action  in  the  month  of  February,  and  issued  a  procla- 
matipn  offering  his  last  conditions  to  the  insurgents* 
^me  of  their  parties  who  held  out  on  expectation  of 
farther  aid  from  England  were  routed  and  dispersed ; 
axxd^on  Februairy  ISth  a-pacification  was  concluded,  all 
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their  chiefs,  one  excepted,  subtaitting  to  the  goveriir 
ment.  A  general  disarming  >toak)  place  in  all  the  de- 
Ipartmentia;,  at  which  a  vast  quanti^  of  arms,  stores,  and 
provisions  were  delivered  up*  The  disposition  of  the 
new  rulers  of  France  was  now  so  far  confided  in,  that 
a  number  of  emigrants  returned,  many  of  whom  were 
restored  to  their  estates. 

Great  Britain  and  Austria  having  signified  their 
determination  to  continue  the  war,  the  first.  conBul  ad- 
dressed a  proclamation  to  the  French  people,  in  which 
he  complained  of  the  pertinacious  hostility  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  set  forth  the  necessity  of  furnishing  men  and 
subsidies  in  order  to  acquire  peace  by  force  of  arms* 
A  consular  decree  was  at  the  same  time  pubHshed,  for  a 
levy  of  an  army  of  reserve  to  assemble  at  Dijon, 
whither  Buonaparte  was  to  repair  in  person  to  take  the 
command. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  at  the  close  of  the  pre- 
ceding campaign,  Genoa  and  its  territory  alone  were 
held  by  the  French  in  Italy.  Massena,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  the  command  in  that  quarter,  on  his  arrival 
found  the  French  forces  so  much  reduced  by  sickness 
and  desertion,  that  it  was  necessary  to  concentrate 
them  for  the  defence  of  Genoa.     This  city  in  tibe  be- 

f  inning  of  April  was  invested  by  the  Austrian  .general 
y  land,  whilst  it  was  blocked  up  at  sea  by  an  English 
fleet  under  Lord  Keith.  Massena,  who  threw  liimself 
into  the  place,  conducted  the  defence  with  a  vigour  and 
resolution  which  have  seldom  been  surpassed ;  and  it 
was  famine  alone  that,  after  terrible  sufferings  on  the 
jpart  of  the  poor  inhabitants,  in  which  his  own  men  at 
length  shared,  induced  him  to  enter  into  a  treaty  for 
the  evacuation  of  Genoa.  It  was  concluded  on  June 
5th,  on  conditions  honourable  to  the  defenders. 

The  first  consul,  in  the  meantime,  having  ordered 
the  army  of  reserve,  with  the  consular  guards  which 
had  assembled  at  Dijon,  to  proceed  by  the  Pais  de 
Vaud  and  the  Lower  Valais  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Great 
St.  Bernard,  jwned  it  oii  May  6th,  and  immediately 
prepared  for  crossing  that  formidable  mountain*    The 
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passage  being  effected,  he  pursued  his  march  into  Italj^ 
and  clearing  all  obstacles,  obtained  possession  of 
Milan  and  Pavia,  the  latter  on  the  very  day  of  the 
evacuation  of  Genoa.  The  French  army  then  crossing 
the  Fo,  defeated  the  Austrians  with  considerable  loss 
at  Montebello.  The  main  Austrian  army  had  now 
fixed  its  head  quarters   at  Alessandria;   and  on  the 

Slain  between  that  place  and  Tortona,  was  fought  on 
une  I6th,  the  famous  battle  of  Marengo.     In  this 
bloody  and  well  contested  action,  the  French  were  at 
one  time  nearly  surrounded,  and  the  fortune  of  Buona- 
parte trembled  on  the  balance;  when  in  the  critical 
moment,  Dessaix,  arriving  with  his  division,  bore  down 
.  all  opposition,   and  secured  the  victory  to  his  com- 
mander, at  the  purchase  of  his  own  life.     The  Austrians 
retreated  on  all  sides  ;  and  on  the  following  day  their 
general  acknowledged  the  extent  pf  his  loss  by  a  pro- 
posal for  an  armistice.     It  was  accepted  on  the  con- 
dition dictated  by  the  victoi;,  "  that  the  Austrian  army 
should  immediately  retire  within  the  line  which   it 
ought  to  occupy  according  to  the  treaty  of  Campo 
Formio."     This  condition  lefl  a  number  of  important 
places  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  among  these, 
Genoa,  which  had  lately  been  gained  from  them  at  so 
great' an  expence.     Buonaparte  then  went  to  Milan  to 
re-establish  the  Cisalpine '  republic,  which  he  declared 
a  free  and  independent  nation. 

The  French  army  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  under  the 
command  of  General  Moreau,  crossed  that  river  in 
four  divisions  on  April  S5th,  and  the  greater  part  being 
concentrated  at   Schaffhausen,   advanced  against. the 
Austrians  under  General  Kray.     After  several  sharp 
actions  and  masterly  manoeuvres,  the  French  penetrated 
to  Ulm.     Moreau,  apprized  of  the  success  of  Buona* 
parte  in  Italy,  now  crossed  the  Danube  and  drove  the 
Austrians  from  their  entrenched  camp,  thereby  laying 
all  that  part  of  Germany  open  to  contribution.     He 
then  spread  over  Bavaria,  took  possession  of  Munich, 
and  approached  the  frontiers  of  Austria.    Under  these 
alarming  circumstances  the   Austrians   solicited   an 
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armistice  (that  in  Italy  not  having  extended  to  Ger- 
many) which,  at  the  desire  of  the  first  consul,  was 
acceded  to  by  Moreau  on  July  15th,  and  on  the  28th, 
preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed  between  France 
and  Austria.  The  Emperor,  however,  who  had  en- 
tered into  a  new  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  by  which  it 
was  agreed  that  neither  party  should  conclude  a  peace 
which  did  not  comprehend  the  other,  refused  to  ratify 
the  preliminaries.  The  armistice  expiring  in  Sep- 
tember, preparations  were  made  for  a  renewal  of  hos- 
tilities, and  the  Emperor  in  person,  with  his  brother 
the  Archduke  John,  repaired  to  the  army.  He 
thought  proper,  however,  to  apply  for  a  prolongation 
of  the  armistice,  which  was  granted  by  the  first  consul, 
on  the  condition  of  putting  into  the  hands  of  the 
French,  Philipsburg,  Ulm,  and  Ingplstadt,  by  way  of 
security. 

Hostilities  being  renewed  on  November  29th,  near 
the  river  Inn,  with  some  success  on  the  part  of  the 
Austrians,  the  Archduke  John,  on  December  3d,  made 
an  attack  on  the  French  post  at  Hohenlinden.  A 
general  engagement  ensued,  in  which  the  Austrians 
were  entirefy'defeated,  and  in  consequence,  the  French 
gained  possession  of  Saltzburg.  The  other  French 
armies  were  also  successful  in  their  several  positions ; 
and  the  Archduke  Charles,  who  had  now  taken  the 
supreme  command,  seeing  no  hope  of  an  efiectual  re- 
sistance, proposed  another  armistice,  which  was  agreed 
to  on  December  25th.  The  Emperor  was  now  reduced 
to  declare  his  willingness  to  negotiate  a  separate  peace, 
and  the  British  court,  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  his 
circumstances,  released  him  from  the  terms  of  his 
alliance* 

When  Buonaparte  quitted  Egypt,  he  left  General  Kle- 
ber  in  the  supreme  command  of  the  army.  This  able 
officer  made  a  vigorous  resistance  to  the  Turkish  Grand 
Vizier,  who,  with  a  numerous  army,  marched  into  Egypt 
for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the  French,  and  was  assisted 
|by  an  English  fleet  under  the  command  of  Sir  Sidney 
Smith.    He  could  not,  however,  prevent  the  recovery 
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of  the  fortress  of  El  Arish  by  the  Turks  near  the  close 
of  1799 }  and  being  sensible  that  the  reduced  state  of 
the  French  force  rendered  it  unequal  to  the  retention 
of  Egypt,  he  acceded  to  a  treaty  for  the  evacuation  of 
that  country,  on  the  condition  of  the  unmolested  return 
of  the  French  troops  to  Europe,  which  was  signed 
on  January  24th,  at  EI  Arish,  and  was  confirmed  by 
Sir  S;  Smith,  The  English  ministry,  however,  unwil- 
ling to  permit  such  a  reinforcement  to  the  French 
armies  during  their  war  with  the  Emperor,  on  hearing 
that  such  a  negotiation  was  contemplated,  sent  orders 
to  Lord  Keith  not  to  ratify  any  convention  with  that 
condition  annexed.  That  Admiral  accordingly  sent  a 
letter  to  Kleber,  acquainting  him  that  he  had  received 
positive  orders  not  to  agree  to  any  capitulation  with 
the  troops  under,  his  command,  unless  they  should 
consent  to  lay  down  their  arms,  surrender  themselves 
prisoners  of  war,  and  deliver  up  all  the  ships  and  stores 
m  the  port  of  Alexandria ;  and  moreover,  that  in  the 
event  of  such  capitulation,  he  could  not  permit  any  of 
the  troops  to  depart  for  France  before  they  had  been 
exchanged.  Kleber  communicated  this  letter  to  his 
army  with  the  following  words ;  "  Soldiers !  to  such 
insults  we  shall  reply  by  victories.  Prepare  for  battle,'* 
Hostilities  recommenced  on  March  20th,  when  Kleber 
made  an  attack  on  the  Vizier's  army,  the  greater  part 
of  which  fled  without  a  gun  fired  j  and  being  pursu^; 
they  retreated  with  precipitation  to  Ja£&,  losing  half 
their  number  by  fatigue  nr  desertion.  The  French 
general  was  prevented  from  making  advantage  of  this 
victory  by  a  general  insurrection  in  Cairo,  in^  which  the 
Christians  were  pillaged,  and  many  of  them  massacred,, 
and  the  few  French  then  in  the  city  were  obliged  to 
take  refuge  in  the  citadel.  By  timely  reinforcements 
they  were  enabled  to  hold  out  till  the  return  of  Kle* 
ber,  who,  after  some  sanguinary  conflicts,  at  length 
obliged  the  insurgents  to  capitulate,  and  the  Tiu^kish 
army,  which  had  come  to  their  assistance,  to  evacuate 
Gairoj  and  return  to  Syria.  Kleber  was  proceeding  txk 
restore  order,  land  establish  use^  regulations,  wbeiij^ 
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on  June  13th,  he  was  stabbed  by  a  fanatic,  and  was. 
succeeded  in  his  authority  by  General  Menou^ 

The  other  military  events  of  the  year  were  of  no  con- 
siderable importance. 

In  the  month  of  Aprils  Sir  Charles  Hamilton,  cs^ 
tain  of  the  Melpomene^  appearing  witli  another  ship' 
before  the  French  fort  of  Goree  on  the  coast  of  Africa^ 
it  was  surrendered  to  him  without  resistance. 

In  August,  a  fleet  under  the  command  <>f  Sir 
J.  Borlase  Warren,  with  a  land  force  on  board,  und^i 
that  of  Sir  James  Murray  Pulteney,  sailed  upon  a 
secret  expedition.  Having  looked  into  Bellisle,  which 
was  found  defended  by  works  the  strength  of  which 
discouraged  an  attempt  upon  it,  the  armament  pro- 
ceeded to  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  on  the  25th,  arrived^ 
before  the  port  of  Ferrol.  The  troops  landed  withoat^^ 
opposition,  and  marched  to  the  heights  overlooking  the 
harbour,  where  they  had  a  successful  skirmish  with  the 
Spaniards.  A  survey  of  the  place  from  that  eminence, 
however,  with  the  report  of  the  prisoners,  convinced^ 
the  commander  that  an  attempt  to  carry  it  would  be 
attended  with  more  hazard  than  hope  of  success ;  he 
therefore  re-embarked  his  troops,  and  the  expedition 
terminated,  in  a  manner  very  little  satisfactory  to  the 
public. 

The  island  of  Malta,  the  chief  place  of  which.  La 
Valetta,  had  been  two  years  under  blockade,  surren^ 
dered  to  the  British  troops  in  September.  A  scarcity 
of  provision,  and  the  landing  of  a  reinforcement  to  the 
besiegei^,  were  the  immediate  causes  of  the  capitulation 
of  the  French  commander,  by  the  terms  of  which,  the 
French  garriscm  were  to  be  conveyed  to  Marseilles  aa 
prisoners  of  war,  not  to  serve  again  till  exchanged* 
Some  time  before,  a  part  of  the  garrison  had  left  the 
port,  with  two  French  frigates,  one  of  which  was 
taken. 

The.  Dutch  island  of  Curasao  surrendered  to  the 
British  arms  in  September,  aft^  being  evacuated  by 
the  fVench  .fi>r<:e  whrdi  possessed  it. 

The  British   Medaternineak  fleet  of  ..^d  sail  of  tiie 
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line,  and  27  frigates,  commanded  by  Lord  Keith,  with 
transports  conveying  20,000  men  under  the  command 
of  Sir  R.  Abercrombie,  appeared  in  October  off  Cadiz, 
in  which  city  a  severe  epidemic  was  then  raging^ 
The  Spanish  governor  sent  a  letter  to  the  admiral 
strongly  remonstrating  against  any  attempt  to  add  to 
the  calamity  under  whidi  the  unfortunate  place  was 
labouring.  An  answer  was  returned,  stating,  that  as 
the  ships  in  its  port  were  to  be  employed  in  augment^ 
ing  the  force  of  the  French  navy,  their  surrender  was 
a  necessary  condition  for  averting  an  attack.  This 
proposal  being  indignantly  rejected  by  the  governor^ 
arrangements  were  made  for  a  descent ;  the  considera- 
tion, however,  of  the  strength  of  the  wwks,  and  the 
danger  of  infection,  induced  the  armament  to  leave 
CaSz. 

In  this  year  was  established  a  new  insular  republic^ 
named  the  Ionian,  consisting  of  the  isles  of  Corfu,^ 
_  Cephalonia,  Zante,  and  others,^  lately  in  the  possession 
of  Venice.  It  was  to  pay  a 'moderate  tribute  to  the 
Porte,  and  its  independence  was  guaranteed  both  by 
the  Turks  and  Russians. 

The  subject  of  maritime  rights,  in  which  this  nation 
is  so  deeply  concerned,  was  in  this  year  brought  into 
contest  in  a  manner  which  prepared  the  way  for  im- 
portant results.  Various  circumstances  had  occurred 
during  the  war,  in  which  the  neutral  powers  in  the  north 
of  Europe  conceived  they  had  reason  4:o  complain  of  the 
conduct  of  the  British  navy,  in  forcibly  detaining  and 
capturing  their  ships,  on  the  pretext  of  contraband 
trade  with  the  belligerent  powers.  One  of  these  in- 
stances took  place  in  December  1799,  when  a  Danish 
frigate  convoving  some  merchant-men  in  the  vicinity  of 
Gibraltar,  remsed  to  permit  the  search  of  some  Eng- 
lish frigates,  and  fired  into  a  boat  sent  for  that  purpose. 
This  difference  was  however  compromised  by  a  dis- 
avowal  of  orders  by  the  Danish  court.  A  similar  case 
in  this  ye^  was  attended  with  more  serious  conse- 
quences. On  July  QSihi  a  Danish  fngate,  the  Freya, 
with  a  convoy  imder  her  protection^  was  met  with 
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at  the  mouth  dT  the  Channel  by  four  English  frigates 
and  two  smaller  vessels,  when  an  officer  from  the  fore^* 
ynost  of  the  frigates  came  on  board  the  Freya,  and  de- 
sired leave  to  search  the  convoy.  The  captain  alleged 
that  he  could  not  give  such  permission  without  viola- 
ting his  instructions,  but  offered  to  lay  all  the  ships* 
papers  before  the  English  commanders ;  and  when  the 
officer  persisted  in  his  demand  of  search,  the  captain 
mpeated  his  refusal.  The  commodore  of  the  squad- 
ron then  laying  his  ship  alongside  of  the  Danish .  fri- 
gate, after  some  farther  altercation,  gave  her  a  full 
broadside,  which  was  returned  by  the  Dane ;  and  the 
latter,  having  continued  the  contest  for  some  time, 
struck  her  colours.  The  Freya  and  her  convoy  were 
then  brought  into  the  Downs,  and  a  report  was  drawn 
up  of  the  whole  transaction.  In  order  to  prevent  any 
hostile  consequences  from  this  affair,  JLord  Whitworth 
was  del^ated  to  the  court  of  Denmark  with  a  special 
mission ;  and  to  give  more  weight  to  his  representations, 
he  was  supported  by  a  squadron  of  nine  sail  of  the  line 
with  bomb-ships  and  gun-boats,  under  the  command  of 
Vice- Admiral  Dickson.  On'  arriving  at  the  Sound,  four 
Danish  ships  of  the  line  and  a  frigate  were  found  moored 
across  the  narrowest  part  of  it.  After  various  man- 
ceuvres,  but  without  any  hostile  action,  the  English 
fleet  got  into  Copenhagen  roads,  and  was  prepared  to 
bombard  the  city,  when  an  amicable  adjustment  took 
jdace  August  gQjth.  The  terms  of  this  convention 
were,  that  the  captured  Danish  frigate  and  convoy  were 
to  be  restored,  with  repairs  at  the  expence  of  Great 
Britain  j  that  the  discussion  of  the  right  of  search  should 
be  adjourned  to  a  future  negotiation,  but  in  the  mean- 
time the  Danish  ships  should  sail  with  convoy  only  in 
the  Mediterranean,  for  protection  against  the  Barbary 
cruizers,  and  should  be  liable  to  search  as  heretofore. 

The  Emperor  Paul,  who  had  now  in  various  instances 
displayed  the  capriciousness^nd  irrationality  of  his  cha- 
racter, indulged  a  resentment  against  England  on  several 
accounts,  of  which  the  principal  was  the  disappointment 
4^'  his  expectations  of  obtaining  possession  of  Malta, 
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which  he  fancied  due  to  him  as  tihie  gcaml  master  of  the 
order.  Particular  attentions  had  alsc^been  paid  to  him 
by  the  French  govemm^it,  and  he  had  become  an 
avowed  admirer  of  the  character  of  the  first  consul. 
As  he  was  very  open  in  his  declarations,  he  had  caused 
to  be  inserted  m  the  Petersburgh  gazette  of  September 
10th,  as  the  motive  for  posting  large  bodies  of  troops 
on  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  that  several  political  rea- 
sons induced  the  Emperor  to  think  that  a  rupture  of 
the  friendship  between  Russia  and -England  might 
ensue ;  and  he  published  in  the  same  paper,  in  the  end 
of  October,  a  declaration  of  his  determination  to  revive 
the  armed  neutrality.  Shortly  after,  he  took  the.  deci- 
isive  step  of  layitig*  an  embargo  on  all  the  British 
e^hips  in  his  parts,  smiounting  to  near  300,  accompanied 
"With  the  arbitrary  measure  of  taking  out  their  mas- 
ters and  crews,  and  sending  them  into  confinement 
in  remote  places  of  the  interior.  He  also  sequestered 
all  British  property  on  shore,  and  put  seals  on  all  ware- 
houses  containing  English  goods.  He  announced  that 
this  embargo  would  not  be  taken  ofi^  till  Malta  should 
be  given  up  to  Russia,  conformably,  as  he  said,  to  the 
convention  of  December  1798. 

The  renewal  of  the  confederacy  named  the  armed 
maritime  neutrality  was  now  resolved  upon  by  the 
northern  powers,  and  preparations  were  made  for  sup* 
porting  it  by  force  of  arms. 

A  negotiation  respecting  peace  between  England  and 
France  was  carried  on  during  some  of  the  autumnal 
months  of  this  year.  In  August  it  was  notified  to  the 
JFrench  government  by  the  minister  of  Austria,  that  the 
British  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Vienna  had  expressed 
a  desire  from  \m  King  of  being  included  in  a  negotiation 
far  peace  betwe^U  the  Emperor  and  the  French  republic. 
In  consequence,  M.  Otto,  the  French  commissioner  for 
prisoners  in  England,  was  authorized  to  demand  an  ex- 
{)lanatibn  of  the  proposals  of  the  British  court,  ^and  to 
jrequeat  that  a  truce  might  be  concluded  between  the 
forces  of  the  two  nations  by  sea  and  land.  The  Englisl^ 
jxMisbrf  declared  the^  readiness  to  send  a  >plraipot»»- 
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tiaiy  to  tny  place  that  might  be  appointed,  but  ob- 
jected to  ati  armistice  respecting  n^cvdl  op^rations^.  Thia 
topic  became  a  subject  of  much  discufision  cairied.  on 
between  M.  Otto  and  Lord  Grei^ville,  and  various 
schemes  were  brought  forward  by  each  party^  which 
were  objected  to  by  the  other.  At  lehgth^in  Ootobeiri  il 
wa4  signified  by  M.  Otto  that  eventii^:  having  occurred 
wfeich  entirely  changed  the  ground  of  the  propcBsedtraeei 
the  negotiation  was  at  an  end  j  but  that  the  fij?st  consul 
was  ready  to  receive  any  overtures  for  a  peparatejieacia 
with  Great  Britain :  this  was,  however,  decidedly  <re>' 
jected  by  the  English  ministry.  ^ 

The  scarcity  of  grain  in  the  kingdom  «till  condnming, 
without  a  probability  of  its  being  removed  by  th"^  pfo* 
duct  of  the  harvest,  considerable  alafm  prevailed  ^elfttivA 
to  its -consequences,  and  the  city  of  London,*  with  %thw 
places,  presented  petitions  to  his  Ma-jeSty  in  the  month 
of  October,  requesting  him  speedily  to  cpntieile)  th* 
parliament  that  measures  might  be  taken  for  relieving 
the  distresses  of  the  people.  Accordingly,  that  assembly 
was  convoked  on  November  11th,  and  was  opened  by 
a  speech,  the  leading  topic  of  which  was  the  high  price 
of  provisions.  The  subject  being  immediately  entered 
upon  by  parliament,  a  number  of  acts  were  passed,  con- 
tinuing those  restrictions  upon  the  consumption  of  grain, 
and  encouragements  of  importation  of  provision,  which 
had  already  been  adopted,  and  adding  many  more  to 
the  same  purpose.  As  the  most  solid  foundation  for  all 
measures  of  internal  policy,  a  motion  was  introduced 
by  Mr.  Abbot  for  a  bill  for  ascertaining  the  population 
of  Great  Britain,  which  passed  into  a  law. 

The  remaining  business  of  this  short  session  was  the 
passing  of  the  necessary  supplies,  for  three  months 
only,  the  continuation  of  the  suspension  of  the  ha- 
beas  corpus  (now  regarded  as  a  matter  of  course  du- 
ring the  war),  and  the  renewal  of  the  alien  and  mutiny 
bills.  In  the  King's  speech  which  concluded  the  session, 
notice  was  taken  of  the  hostile  proceedings  in  Russia, 
concerning  which  it  was  said  that  the  requisite  steps  had 
already  been  taken  j  and  confidence  was  expressed  of 
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the  support  of  parliament  should  it  become  necessary  to 
maintain  against  amf  combmation  the  honour  and  mari- 
time riffhts  of  the  empire. 

As  me  ensuing  parliament  was  to  be  that  of  the  three 
united  kingdoms,  a  proclamation  was  read  by  the  chan- 
cellor in  the  King's  presence,  declaring  that  the  indi- 
viduals now  composing  the  expiring  parliament,  should 
be  the  members,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  of  the 
new  or  m^i^rio/ parliament,  which  should  assemble  on  the 
22d  of  January  1801.  Thus  the  year  and  the  century 
dosed. 

A  conclave  for  the  election  of  a  new  pope  being  held 
at  Venice  in  the  spring,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Elector 
of  Germany,  the  Cardinal  Chiaramonte,  a  native  of 
Cesena,  was  chosen  on  March  llth,  when  he  took  the 
name  of  Pius  VII.  In  July  he  was  permitted  to  take 
possession  of  the  see  of  Rome,  with  the  greatest  part  of 
the  territory  annexed  to  it. 
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Year  ov  George  III.  .  41  &  42« 

— ' THE  British  Parliament  ^  &  6. 

—  the  Imperial  Parliament  1. 

JV«o  Royal  Titlc^^Definitive  Treaty  of  LuneviUe. — Preparations  in* 
England  against  the  Maritime  Confederacy.  —  Measures  of  the  Not* 
them  Powers.  —  Prussian  Occupation  qfHanaoer.  '^British  Fleet 
sent  to  the  Baltic^  and  Nelson* s  Victory  at  Copenhagen.  —  Death  of 
the  Emperor  Paul,   and  succession  of  Alexander.  -^  Convention  of 
Petershurgh  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain^  acceded  to  by  the  other 
Members  of  the  Confederacy.  —  Expedition  to  E^ypt  under  Sir  R* 
Abercrombie.  —  Battle  before  Alexandria.  —  Cairo  taken,  and  the 
French  JinaUy  expelled  from  Egypt.  —  First  Imperial  Parliament 
opened.-^  Sj>eechJrom  the  Throne.  —  The  King^s  netum  oflndispo* 
sftion.  —  Dissolution  of  the  Pitt  Ministry,  ana  Succession  of  that  (^ 
Mr.  Addington.  —  Measures  Jbr  preserving  the  Public  Peace  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  —  Indemnity  Bm  passed.  —  Act  declaring 
the  Ineligibility  to  Parliament  of  Persons  in  Holy  Orders.  —  Pre* 
parations  in  France  for  Invasion^  and  in  England  Jbr  Defence.  — 
Naval  Actions.  —  In^ectual  Attacks  on  the  Boulogne  Flotilla.  — 
War  declared  against  Portugal  by  Spain. — Its  Events  and  Conclusion^ 
by  tohich  the  Ports  of  Portugal  toere  shut  against  British  Ships, — Treaty 
hetvoeen  France  and  Portugal.  —  Madeira  occupied  by  the  English. 
—  Preliminaries  signed  between  Great  Britain  and  France.  —  Aur 
tumnal  Session  of  Parliament.  —  Mr.  Pitt's  Declaration  injkvour  of 
Peace. —  Northern   Convention  discussed.  —  Lord  ComuHdlis  sent 
Ambassador  plenipotentiary  to  France.  —  French  expedition  to  St* 
Domingo.  —  Mutiny  of  the  jieet  at  Bantry  Bay.  —  Mr^  Jefferson 
elected  President  of  the  United  States, 

On  January  1st  a  proclamation  was  issued  declaring 
the  King's  pleasure  concerning  the  royal  style  and  titles, 
and  armorial  ensigns,  hereafter  to  be  used  as  appertain* 
ing  to  the  imperial  crown  of  .Great  B^tain  and  Ireland. 
The  regal  title  was  expressed,  in  Latin  by  the  words 
*«  Georgius  tertius,  Dei  gratia,  Britanniarum  Rex,  Fidei 
defensor  i''  in  English  by  those  of  «*  George  the  Third, 
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by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  King,  defender  of  the  Faith/* 
Thus  was  judiciously  relinquished  the  title  of  King 
of  France,  long  a  frivolous  assumption,  and  now  wholly 
unworthy  of  the  real  greatness  of  the  British  throne. 
In  honour  of  the  union  with  Ireland,  many  new  titles 
were  conferred  on^the  nobility  of  that  country,  and  several 
of  them  were  created  peers  of  the  United  fcngdom.  * 

After  the  eviration  of  the  second  armistice  between 
the  French  and  Austrians  in  December,  the  campaign 
in  Italy  was  renewed  with  great  vigour  by  the  French, 
who  pushed  the  Austrians  beyond  the  Adige,  took 
Verona,  Trent,  and  various  other  places,  and  were  only 
withheld  from  farther  advance  by  a  new  armistice  signed 
at  Treviso  on  Janilary  l6th.  This  was  followed  by 
the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  the  two  powers 
concluded  at  Luneville  on  the  9th  of  February.  By  its 
Butides,  the  whole  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  from  the 
place  where  it  leaves  the  Helvetic  territory,  to  that 
where  it  enters  the  Batavian  territory,  was  con- 
finned  to  France.  The  Emperor  was  left  in  i)pssession 
of  all  the  former  Venetian  territory  ceded  to  mm  by  the 
treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  the  Adige  being  made  its 
boundary.  The  independence  of  the  Batavian,  Helvetic, 
Cisalpine,  and  Ligunan  republics  was  mutually  guaran- 
teed by  the  two  powers,  the  Emperor  ceding  all  the 
rights  which  he  possesse^J  before  the  war  upon  the  two 
latter.  The  Duke  of  Tuscany  renounced,  for  himself 
and  his  successors,  the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany  and  the 
part  of  the  Isle  of  Elba  dependent  upon  it,  to  me  Duke 
of  Parma,  for  which  he  was  to  receive  a  fiiU  indemnity 
in  Germany. 

Peace  being  thus  restored  on  the  European  continent, 
the  most  important  point  in  its  political  state  remaining 
to  be  settled,  related  to  that  maritime  confederacy  of 
the  northern  powers,  the  direct  object  of  which  was  to 
;iinnid  the  marine  code  maintained  by  England,  and  by 
; which  khe  arrogated  a  kind  of  naval  dominion.  This 
cdilfederacy,  openly  declared  at  the  dose  of  the  last 
year;  tfcfcupied  the  serious  attention  of  the  -British  mU 
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nistry ;  and  on  Jansiavy  14th  an  embargo  was  laid  on 
all  the  ships  in  British  ports  belonging  to  any  of  thef 
confederate  powers,  Prussia  excepted,  and  letters  of 
maique  were  issued  for  the  capture  of  their  vessels  at 
sea.  A  note  was  at  the  same  time  deUvered  to  the 
Danish  and  Swedish  ambassladers,  explaining  the  reason 
of  this  procedure,  and  enaea\rouring  to  bring  back  their 
courts  to  the  former  amicable  rdations;  but  in  the 
answers  returned,  a  resolution  was  expressed  of  persist- 
ing in  their  attempts  to  liberate  neutral  commerce,  and 
they  retaliated  by  ai^  embargo  on  Bngli^  shipping  in 
their  ports.  With  Prussia,  a  negotiation  was  for  some 
time  carried  on  by  the  British  ministry  with  the  hope  of 
prevailing  upon  her  to  absmdon  a  coalitibh,  her  ad- 
hezsnce  to  which,  it  was  foreseen,  would  endanger  the 
£ang's  German  demfeions;  but  it  proved  unsuceess- 
fuL  On  March  30tli.1fce  King  of  Prussia  notified  to  the 
electoral  college  of  Hanovier  his  intention  not  only  to 
shut  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe,  Wes^r,  and  Ems,  but  to  take 
possession  of  the  states  belois^g  to  the  Kin^  of  Eng<> 
land  in  Germany,  and  demanded  the  disarming  of  the 
Hanoverian  troops ;  with  which  requisition  the  regency 
of  Hanover  found  it  expedient  to  comply;  The  Prussian 
troops  then  entered  the  Hanoverian  territory,  and  an 
embargo  was  laid  upon  the  English  shipjHng,  but  those 
which  were  laden  with  coni-  were  suffered  to  depart. 
About  the  same  time  a  body  of  Danish  troops  took  pos- 
session of  Hamburg,  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  stopping 
the  British  tftde  to  that  port.    ' 

The  matter  in  dispute  being  now  brought  to  the 
decision  of  arms,  an  EngUsh  fleet  of  18  ships  of  the 
line,  4  frigates,  and  a  number  of  bomb-vessels  and  gun- 
boats, and  having  on  board  some  regiments  of  marines 
and  riflemen,  was  sent  to  the  Baltic  under  the  com- 
mand of  Admiral  Parker  and  Vice-Admiral  NelSon. 
Great  preparations  on  the  other  hand  were  made  tcr- 
gjuard  the  passage  of  the  Sound  on  both  the  Danish 
and  SwJBdish  side,  and  to  protect  all  the  approaches  to 
Copenha^B.  On  March  SOth,  the  British  fleet  passed- 
that  Strait  wil^  no  considerable  resistance,  and  anchored 
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near  the  Isle  of  Huen.  The  whole  fleet  of  Denmark 
was  thence  seen  stationed  in  the  road  of  Copenhagen, 
and  flanked  by  very  powerful  batteriea,  both  on  land  and 
floating.  An  attack  on  this  formidable  force,  committed, 
at  his  request,  to  Lord  Nelson,  took  place,  on  April  2d, 
with  12  ships  of  the  line,  and  all  the  frigates  and  smaller 
vessels  of  the  fleet  The  action,  which  was  supported 
with  the  greatest  courage  on  both  sides,  was  very 
sanguinary.  It  was  yet  raging,  when  Nelson,  per- 
ceiving his  success  certain,  and  regretting  the  loss  of 
so  many  brave  men,  sent  a  proposal  for  a  truce  to  the 
Prince  Royal  of  Denmark,  and  knded,  himself,  to 
adjust  the  terms  of  <^onciliation.  At  this  period  the 
whole  of  the  Danish  line  to  the  southward  of  the 
Crown  Islands,  consisting  of  17  sail,  were  sunk,  burnt, 
or  taken.  Three  of  the  English  ships  of  the  Une, 
which  had  grounded,'  were  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the 
Crown  batteries,  which  circumstance,  doubtless,  quick- 
ened Nelson's  efforts  to  put  an  end  to  the  carnage. 
From  his  own  account,  the  battle  of  Copenhagen  was 
the  most  dreadful  that  he  had  ever  witnessed. 

The  succeeding  armistice  was  the  termination  of 
hostilities  in  the  Baltic,  for  an  event  had  already  taken 
place  which  altered  the  whole  state  of  affairs  in  the 
north.  The  Emperor  Paul,  whose  actions  had  long 
denoted  insanity,  and  who  was  become  intolerable  to 
his  subjects,  and  dangerous  to  those  about  him,  was 
hurled  from  his  throne  by  the  only  mode  of  deposition 
practicable  under  a  despotic  monarchy ;  attd  on  March 
22d,  it  was  announced  that  he  was  found  dead  in  Ms 
bed.  His  son  and  successor  Alexander  immediately 
declared  for  the  laws  and  political  system  of  his  august 
grandmother ;  and  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  libe- 
rate, and  bring  back  from  their  places  of  confinement, 
all  the  British  mariners  belonging  to  the  sequestrated 
•hips.  Negotiations  were  entered  upon  with  the  court 
of  London,  and  on  June  17th>  a  convention  was  signed 
at  Petersburgh  by  Lord  St.  Helens  and  the  Russian . 
ministers,  in  which  aU  disputes  were  adjusted.  The 
two  other  northern  powers  acceded  to  the  same  terms 
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of  agreement,  fay  which  MCere  obtained '  a  limitatioa  and 
explicit  definition  of  the  right  of- search  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  blockade,  and  a  reduction  of  articles  con- 
siaered  as  contraband  of  war,  to  those  of  real  military 
or  naval  ammunition.  The  Danish  troops  evacuated 
Hiamburg,  the  navigation  of  the  German  rivers  was 
restored,  and  the  court  of  Berlin  engaged  to  evacuate 
Bremen  and  HandVer  after  certain  arrangements  had' 
been  made. 

A  powerful  effort  for  the  recovery  of  Egypt  from 
the  French  having  been  determined  on  bjr  the  British 
ministry,  an  armament  for  that  purpose  was  prepared 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  preceding  year.  Near  th^ 
end  of  December,  an  army  of  between  17  and  18,000 
men  under  the  command  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie 
arrived  from  Malta  at  Marmorice,  on  the  coast  of  Cara- 
mania,  where  the  troops  were  landed  for  refreshment. 
Being  re-embarked,  they  arrived  at  the  port  of  Aboukir 
on  March  2d.  The  state  of  the  weather  prevented 
their  landing  till  the  8th,  wh^n  it  was  effected  widi 
great  intrepidity  in  the  face  of  a  vigorous  resistance, 
and  not  without  considerable  loss.  Advancing  against 
the  French  posted  at  some  distance  from  Alexandria, 
a  severe  and  indecisive  action  ensued  on  the  ISth. 
Fort  Aboukir  capitulated  on  the  19th ;  and  on  the 
20th,  General  Menou  arriving  from  Cairo,  the  whole 
of  the  French  disposable  force  was  concentrated  at 
Alexandria.  Before  day-light  on  the  next  morning  he 
ordered  an  attack  on  the  British  army,  which  brought 
on  a  long  and  obstinate  engagement,  ending  in  a  com- 
plete repulse  of  the  French,  who  lost  the  greatest  part 
of  their  famous  corps  named  the  Invincibles.  The  loss 
of  the  British  was  considerable,  and  was  greatly  aggra- 
vated  by  the  mortal  wound  received  by  their  excellent 
commander,  who  here  terminated  a  long  series  of 
brilliant  services.  An  auxiliary  body  of  Turks  after- 
wards arrived ;  and  Rliamanieh  being  taken  by  General 
Hutchinson,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  command  of 
the  British,  the  French  retreated  to  Cairo.  The  united 
army  then  advancing  to  that.city,  it  ^capitulated  cm 
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Iime<^tb|  oti  th6  condition  that  all  the'Bmich  troops 
and  others  belcmgtng  to  that  nation  should  be  con- 
veyed with  thdr  arms,  artillery,  and  effects,  to  the 
Fnsttdh  ports  in  l^e  Mediterranean.  Just  at  lliis  time 
a  British  force  item  India  under  General  Baird,  de- 
«med  to  co-operate  with  the  armament  from  Enghad, 
which  had  smled  up  tiie  Red  Sea,  appeared  on  the 
ttM\ks  of  the  Nile^  to  the  number  df  £000  British,  and 
2000  Seapoys.  Menou,  in  the  meantime,  who  had 
DBW^ned  alf  Alexandrii^  refusing  to  accept  of  the  ci^i- 
tiilalsOn  at  Gloro,'  in  which  a  place  had  been  reserved 
fbr  him,  made  additions  to  the  fortifications.  He  con* 
tinned  his  defence  till  August  27th,  when  he  desired 
to  capitulate,  which  was  granted  on  the  same  con* 
ditions  with  those  of  Cairo.  Thus  terminated  the 
8{dendid  project  of  the  French  directory  to  raider 
j^ypt  a  French  colony,  and  probably  through  its 
means^  to  ^ake  a  commencement  of  an  eastern  empire* 

.  During  the  progress  of  these  military  achievmente, 
estmordinary  ajid  important  chains  had  been  taking 
diace  in  the  domestic  a&irs  of  Great  Britain.  The 
first  imperial  parUament  was  opened  \^  commission 
on  the  22d  of  January,  when  the  House  of  Commons 
xe^i^cted  Mr.  Addington  for  their  speaker.  The 
iB^ics  of  the  speech  from  the  throne  were  chiefly  the 
union  with  Ireland,  the  state  of  the  continent,  and  the 
dispute  with  the  northern  associated  powers  relative  to 
liie  maritime  code.  The  motions  in  each  house  for 
the  usual  addresses  a£S)rded  cbnsid^able  scope  to  the 
opposition,  for  inculpation  pf  the  ministers ;  and  amend* 
nents  were  moved  of  that  tenor ;  but  in  the  divisions, 
it  did  not  appear  that  they  had  lost  any  part  of  their 
mfluence.  Their  situation,  however,  was  embarrassing, 
from  causes  to  be  mentioned ;  and  the  difficulty  was 
augmented  by  a  return  of  his  Majesty's  indisposition, 
which,  under  the  name  of  a.  fever,  was  announced  on 
Fabriiary  I6th^  and  did  not  entirely  give  way  till 
March  il2th. 

i  The  last  question  discussed  in  the  cabinet  previously 
to  the  King's'iUoeasi  was  that  of  the  extension  of  w 
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Irfaidi  Mr.  Pitt  hadgiv^  thcsm  ey^y  reason  to  e^cpect, 
a».^:  i^esalt  ofrther  iimcfi^  Among  the  difficulties  at* 
te»dii^  that  measure,  he  p7obal>ly  4id  nqt  %esee  that 
of  obtsmriiigiiie  Goru^M  orth^  King,  who,  ooiipeived  it  to 
be  contrary  to  the;  Qb}jga4;ion  of  his  x^qiK^tioii.  oath; 
The  objection  proved  insuperable^  and  hft  the  in^ister 
m  the  painful  and  degraded  S(tate  ,of  bein^  proved 
unable  to  redeem  a  pledge  vrhich  h^  hq[4.  ^^^  to  a 
numerous  body  of  subjects.  This  drcosijptange  alon« 
might  pff haps  have  occamoned  his  res%iti;^titw »  but 
such  a  step  was  eho  forcibly  inculcated  by  the  i^tu^ 
ation  of  the  country,  whidb  ^uras  now  left  to  contend, 
without  a  sin^e  ally,  against  the  whole  power  of 
Prance,  whilst  it  was  at  the  same  time  involved  in  a 
hew  quarrd  for  the  maintenance  of  those  maritime 
rights  which  were  regarded  as  essential  to  its  naval 
superiority.  The  tone  of  decided  hostility  which  he 
and  others  in  the  administration  had  taken  towards  the 
existing  government  of  France,  would  obviously  rendeir 
the  task  of  making  peace  upon  the  only  attainably 
conditions  extremely  galling,  nor  were  they  the  most 
likely  persons  to  succeed  in  an  amicable  negoUatiy]^» 
But  however  these  considerations  might  operate^  th^ 
sole  reason  assigned  by  Mr*  Pitt  for  residing  the  post 
he  had  so  long  held  with  the  applause  of  a  great  part 
of  the  nation,  was  his  iifability  to  carry  the  proposed 
measure  in  favour  of  the  Cathc^cs ;  and  in  a  paper 
circulated  in  his  name  throughout  Ireland,  which  he 
did  not  disavow,  he  assured  the  Catholics  '<  that  he 
would  do  his  utmost  to  establish  tiieir  cau^e  in  the 
public  favour,  (though  he  could  not  concur  in  a  hope- 
less attempt  to  force  it  now)  and  prepare  the  way  ibjr 
their  finally  attaining  their  object.''  The  prime<>minis- 
ter  was  accompanied  in  his  resignation  by  Mr.  Dundaii^ 
Earl  Spencer,  Lord  Grenville,  and  Mr.  Witidham,  all 
members  of  the  cabinet  j  and  otb?^  changes  took  plac« 
^afterwards.  The  breaking  up  of  a  ministry  at  such  a 
<diicBl  time  naturally  engaged  ,tiie  attention  of  par- 
jsaatieht;  and  on  February  1^  «.  1991199.  }^Mo^ii 
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Darnley  for  an  enquiry  into  part  of  the  conduct  of  his 
Majesty's  ministers  was  taken  into  consideration.  Lord 
Grenville,  on  that  occasion,  stated  the  failure  of  their 
intentions  in  favour  of  the  Catholics  to  have  been^their 
inducement  to  resign  their  places,  which  they  now 
held  only  till  their  successors  were  appointed.  At  the 
earnest  request  of  several  peers,  Lord  Darnley  post- 
poned his  motion.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
same  day,  a  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Addington,  ten« 
dering  the  resignation  of  his  office  of  speaker,  on  ac- 
count of  his  Majesty's  declared  intention  of  appointing 
him  to  a  situation  incompatible  with  that  post.  An 
election  of  a  new  speaker  accordingly  followed,  in 
which  the  choice  fell  upon  Sir  John  Mitford,  the 
attomey-general. 

Mr.  ritt  thought  it  his  duty,  before  laying  down  his 
office,  to  bring  before  the  House  of  Commons  the  bud» 
get  of  expenditure  and  ways  and  means  which  he  had 
prepared  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  sum 
stated  as  the  amount  of  the  necessary  supplies  was  up- 
wards of  thirty-five  millions  and  an  half,  for  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  to  defray  which,  besides  new  taxes,  a  loan 
of  twenty-five  and  an  half  millions  was  proposed.  The 
resolutions  upon  the  budget  being  agreed  to  with  some 
alterations,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  resigned 
his  burthensome  post. 

The  new  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Henry 
Addington,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  ministry 
rather  through  the  personal  favour  of  the  King,  ac« 
quired  by  his  decorous  manners  and  respectable  charac- 
ter, than  on  account  of  any  established  political  reputa- 
tion. With  him  were  joined  Lords  Hawkesbiiry  and 
Hobart,  as  secretaries'of  state,  Mr.  Charles  Yorke,  secre- 
tary at  war.  Lord  St  Vincent,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
Lord  Eldon,  lord  chancellor,  the  Earl  of  Hardwick, 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland.  The  first  measures  of  the  new 
ministry  were  directed  to  the  securing  of  the  internal 
tranquulity  of  the  country.  Ireland  stiU  continuing  in 
a  very  disturbed  state,  motions  were  made  for  the  r©. 
newal  of  the  act  for  the  suppression  of  rebellion  in  that 
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country^  and  that  for  the  suspension  of  the  habeas 
corpus  act  in  Ireland ;  both  of  which,  after  considerable 
debates  in  both  Houses,  were  carried.  A  select  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  having  brought  in  a 
report  concerning  the  existence  and  proceedings  of  so- 
cieties of  disaffected  persons  in  Great  Britain,  particu- 
larly of  one  in  London  entitled  the  United  Bntons,  a 
continuation  of  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus^ 
and  a  revival  of  the  act  for  preventing  seditious  meet- 
ings, were  moved  and  carried.  A  bill  was  also  passed 
for  indemnifying  all  persons  concerned  in  the  securing^ 
imprisoning,  and  detaining  individuals  under  the  sus- 
pension of  the  habeas  corpus  act  in  Great  Britain  since 
Februarv  1793,  though  strongly  opposed  in  both  Houses, 
as  calculated  to  screen  misconduct  by  an  ex-post'factQ 
law.  A  similar  indemnifying  bill  was  passed  for  Ire- 
land, including  all  acts  done  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Sublic  peace,  and  suppression  of  insurrections  and  re- 
ellions  in  that  kingdom,  since  March  1799* 
In  this  session  an  act  passed  <*  to  remove  doubts  re- 
specting the  eligibility  of  persons  in  holy  orders  to  sit 
in  the  House  of  Commons.*'  Its  occasion  was  the  cir- 
cumstance of  Mr.  Home  Tooke's  having  obtained  a 
seat  in  that  House.  Earl  Temple  having  made  a  mo- 
tion for  a  new  writ  to  be  issued  for  the  election  of  a 
burgess  for  Old  Sarum  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Tooke,  on 
the  ground  of  his  being  in  priest's  orders,  and  therefore 
incapable  of  sitting  in  that  House,  Mr.  Addington  ex- 
pressed his  wish  rather  to  have  a  bill  passed  declarative 
of  the  future  ineligibility  of  clergymen  to  a  seat  in  the 
House,  than  one  annulling  the  past  election  of  a  itiem- 
ber ;  and  leave  was  accordingly  given  to  bring  in  a  bill 
to  that  purpose.  It  occasioned  much  learned  and  ani- 
mated debate,  but  finally  passed  into  a  law,  by  which 
that  constitutional  doubt  has  been  set  at  rest. 

Various  motions  relative  to  tl^e  state  of  the  nation,  to 
the  miscarriage  of  expeditions,  and  to  other  public  occur- 
renees,  were  made  ,by  the  opposition,  which  were  dis- 
posed of  by  the  ustud  majorities  in  favour  of  ministers^ 
and  of  which  thej^tgr^oos  Wonging  to  the  late  ministry 
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t&tdtitateB:  a  part.    Parliament  was  ^orogaed  by  com- 
mission cm  the  Sd  of  July. 

France  being  set  free  from  her  continental  war  by 
the  treiaty  of  £uneville,  her  arms  and  cesources  were 
now  directed  against  her  only  remaining  foe ;  aiid  d>e 
ifivasiott  of  Great  Britain,  or^  at  least,  the  propagation 
of  ett^^an  alarm  as  might  distract  her  councils  and  ex- 
liau((t  her  fihtthces^  wa»  a  leading  object  of  the  policy 
pursued  by  the  first  consul  during  a*  great  part  of 
the  pnesentyea^n  Encampments  were  formed  and  oc* 
0)^efd  by  a  number  of  chosen  troops  on  the  opposite 
coasts  of  Framce  and  Flanders;  a  large  comoined 
F^ttch  and  Spanish  fleet  was  collefcted  in  the  harbour 
of  Brest  J  and  every  effort  was  made  to  restore  the 
French  navy,  and  equip  in  diflferent  ports  a  great  numfoi^ 
of  vesl^els  fitted  for  the  purpose  of  landing  men.  «  On  the 
ot^er' hand,  these  menaces  were  met  by  suitable  pre* 
pdarations  and  a  spirit  fully  answerable  to  the  danger.  A 
circular  letter  from  the  home  secretary  of  ^ate  to  the 
lords  lieutenants  of  counties  being  issued  in  July,  de- 
siring that  his  Majesty's  wish  might  be  signified  to  the 
commanders  of  the  bodies  of  volunteier  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry, that  their  corps  should  be  kept  in  a  state  for  im- 
mediate service  J  and  particularly  recommending  that 
tliey  should  frequently  assemble  for  military  exerdse, 
the  greatest  alacrity  was  every  where  displayed  in 
complying  with  the  recommendation.  The  naval  force 
of  the  empire,  which  surpassed  that  of  any  former  pe- 
riod^ was  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  th^ 
dosest  watch  on  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  and 
blockade  all  his  principal  ports.  - 

Some  naval  actions  occurred  di»ring  tibis  fi(eason.with 
various  success.^  Two  English  frigia^tes  and  a  man  of 
war  of74  guns  were  captured  by  Oantheaume's  squad- 
ron in  his  rat^bles  about  the  Mediterranean,  in  which 
he  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  British  squadrons*  On 
July  5th,  the  French  squadron  of  Admiral  Linois,  con- 
sisting of  two  ships  of  SOgunSf  oneof  7^,  sLnd  some 
itnaller  vessels,  -  lymg  At '  anfehor  *ff' Alge^ii^,  was  at- 
tacked by  Admirkl  SaU&i&re2  iHth  #vie  diios  of  the  line; 
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when  a  severe  engagement  easuedt  in  ^hich  tIit,|*r^(K^ 
ships  were  assisted^y  batteries  on  shore.  An  EiigU^h 
74  gun  ship  getting  on  shore  near  a  battery,  waq  sc^pijygli 
dis^led  by  the  enemy's  fire,  that  she  was  obUged  ^ 
strike  her  colours  after  the  loss  of  a  great  nut^b^r.  0^ 
her  crew;  and  the  whol^e  attaqk  failed,  though  not 
without  much  damage  to  the  French  squadron.  Thi4 
disappointment,  however,  was  presently  comp^isatedf 
The  same  French  ships  being  reinforced  by  five  Spani^li 
ships  of  the  line,  and  one  French  s})ip  of  74  gliiui,  with 
the  captured  English  ship,  put  to  sea  on  Jdy  Igth, 
when  they  were  followed  by  Admiral  Saumarez,  ao4 
brought  to  action  in  the  evening  of  that  day.  The 
result  was,  that  two  Spanish  ships  of  112  guns  ^ach  took 
fire  and  blew  up,  and  another  of  74  guns  was  tak«n. 

In  the  English  Channel  a  petty  war  was  ma^nt^ineci 
chiefly  b^ween  cruizers  and  gun-boats,  the  latter  being 
occasionally  inteifce^ted  as  they  stole  firom  one  pprt  to 
another  on  the  French  coast.  An  enterprize  of  greater 
magnitude  was  at  length  planned  against  the  harbour 
of  Boulogne,  which  was  the  principsd  rendezvous  of 
the  small  craft  intended  for  the  invasion  of  Englandt 
Its  execution  was  committed  to  Lord  Nelson,  whQ 
ofifered  his  services  for  the  occasion ;  and  a  fiotiUa.  pf  gu% 
boats  and  other  armed  vessels,  to  be  backed  by  sonae 
ships  of  the  line,  was  placed  under  his  direction.  On 
August  1st,  he  stood  over  to  the  coast  of  FranvC(^» 
and  having  fully  reconnoitred  the  enemy's  de&nipp^ 
at  Boulogne,  he  made  his  attack  on  the  4th.  .  .Thi9 
was  rather  exj^erimental  than  serious,  and  it  Qbiefly 
served  to  shew  in  what  manner  a  future-  attack  mi^t 
be  conducted  with  the  best  prospect  of  success.  On 
the  night  between  the  15th  and  the  l6th  thQ  attack 
was  renewed  wiith  an  augmented  force,  and  a^inst  opr 
ponents  stiU  better  prepared  to  receive  it  The  most 
desperate  coutage  was  displayed  in  the  attempt  to;boaiid 
and  cut  out  the  French  vessels ;  but  they  were,  so  weB 
provided  with  every  kind  of  delfence,.and  so  firmly  festt 
ened  with  mooring-chains  to  the  ground  and  to  eadbi 
other,  that  only  on^  lugger .  was  brou^t  off,  whiU 
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several  boats  of  the  assailants  were  sunk  or  taken^  with 
a  considerable  loss  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  attack 
was  not  repeated;  and  indeed  there  appears  to  have 
been  more  daring  than  judgment  in  the  whole  under- 
taking. 

In  this,  as  in  former  wars,  it  was  an  object  of  the 
enemies  of  Great  Britain  to  break  her  ancient  con- 
nection with  Portugal,  or  to  make  a  diversion  of  her 
force  in  the  defence  of  that  country.  The  French  had 
attempted  some  years  before  to  intimidate  the  Court  of 
Lisbon,  into  an  agreement  to  separate  itself  from  Eng«* 
land,  and  as  a  pledge  of  its  fidelity,  to  admit  Spanish 
garrisons  into  the  ports  of  Portugal;  and  Spain  had 
offered  its  mediation  between  that  country  and  France, 
which  the  influence  of  the  British  cabinet  had  induced 
the  Portuguese  to  decline.  The  Court  of  Madrid,  in 
resentment  for  this  refusal,  and  stimulated  by  the  French, 
declared  war  against  Portugal  in  the  month  of  March, 
"which  produced  a  counter-declaration  from  the  Portu- 
guese government  in  the  following  month,  accompanied 
with  preparations  for  defence.  In  May,  a  Spanish 
army  of  40,000  men,  commanded  by  the  person  entitled 
the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  entered  Portugal,  and  in  a 
short  time  reduced  all  the  strong  places  in  the  province 
of  Alentejo.  Scarcely  any  resistance  was  made,  and 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  there  was  a  secret  un* 
derstanding  between  the  two  courts.  On  June  6th 
preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed  at  Badajoz,  by  which 
the  fortress  and  district  of  Olivenza  were  ceded  to 
Spain,  and  the  ports  of  Portugal  were  i^hut  against  the 
English.  The  French  government  refused  to  concur  in 
this  treaty,  as  being  contrary  to  a  convention  between  it 
and  that  of  Spain,  a  condition  of  which  was,  that  peace 
should  not  be  made  with  Portugal  unless  certain  places 
in  that  country  were  given  to  be  occupied  by  French 
troops  till  a  general  peace ;  and  a  French  army  having  , 
entered  Portugal  from  Salamanca,  invested  the  town 
and  fort  of  Almeida.  The  exertions  of  the  Portuguese 
in  their  defence  were  animated  by  an  English  subsidy ; 
but  at  length  they  found  it  necessary  to  negotiate,  and 
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a  definitive  treaty  was  concluded  at  Madrid  on  Sep- 
tember 29th,  by  which  all  the  territory  of  Portugal  was 
preserved,  but  some  extension  was  given  to  French 
Guiana  out  of  its  American  possessions.  During  this 
contest  an  expedition  was  sent  from  England  to  take 
possession  of  the  Island  of  Madeira  in  order  to  secure  it 
for  the  crown  of  Portugal. 

The  war  between  Great  Britain  and  France  being 
without  an  adequate  object,  each  country  seeming  to 
stand  firm  on  its  own  base,  without  the  power  of  effect- 
ing any  material  alteration  in  the  condition  of  the  other, 
the  negotiation  which  had  been  long  secretly  carrying 
on  between  M.  Otto,  who  still  resided  in  London,  and 
Lord  Hawkesbury,  terminated  in  the  signature  of  pre- 
liminaries of  peace  on  Octobei:  1st.  The  intelligence 
of  this  event  was  received  with  extraordinary  marks  of 
joy  by  the  people  in  both  countries,  who  hoped  to.be 
relieved  from  the  accumulating  burdens  under  whicli 
they  had  so  long  laboured  j  and  a  spirit  of  mutual 
amity  between  two  nations,  which,  though  habitually 
political  foes,  have  always  retained  much  private  re^ 
spect  for  each  other,  seemed  at  once  to  be  restored. 
This  pacification  was  soon  followed  by  treaties  between 
France  and  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  France  and  Russia. 
A  concordat  was  also  entered  into  between  the  French 
republic  and  the  Pope,  the  substance  of  which  was  not 
made  public  in  France  till  the  foUowing  year. 

The  autumnal  session  of  parliament  was  opened  on 
October  29th,  by  a  speech  from  the  throne,  in  wl;iieh 
.were  announced,  the  convention  with  the  northei:n 
.powers,  and  the  signature  of  preliminaries  with  France, 
and  satisfaction  was  expressed  with  the  naval  and 
military  successes  of  the  campaign,  particularly  with 
the  issue  of  the  expedition  to  Egypt.  The  corresponds 
ing  addresses  passed  without  a  division,  though  dif- 
fetent  sentiments  were  expressed  with  respect  to  the 
peace  with  France.  These  appeared  in  all  their  forg^ 
when  the  preliminaries  came  under  the  particular  c^wa^ 
sideration  of  both  Houses  j  but  as  their  sub^|ance  will 
l)e  comprized  in  the  mention  of  the  definitive  treaty 
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concluded  io  the  subsequent  year,  the  debates  on  this 
occasion  will  be  passed  over.  It  may,  however,  be  re- 
marked, that  whilst  the  greatest  satisfaction  was  ex- 
pressed with  the  preliminaries  by  Mr.  Fox  and  the  other 
oppositionists,  they  were  loudly  condemned  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  late  mmistry,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
from  whose  speech,  as  that  of  him  who  had  been  the  great 
conductor  and  supporter  of  the  war,  it  may  be  interest- 
ing to  give  an  extract.  He  said  <<  After  the  continental 
alliance  had  been  dissolved,  nothing  remained  for  us  but 
to  procure  just  and  honourable  conditions  of  peace  for 
ourselves  and  the  few  allies  who  had  not  deserted  us. 
When  it  became  a  mere  question  of  terms,  he  was  much 
more  anxious  as  to  the  tone  and  character  of  the  peace, 
than  about  any  particular  object  which  should  come 
into  dispute.  As  long  as  the  peace  was  honourable,  he 
should  prefer  accepting  terms  even  short  of  what  he 
thought  the  country  entitled  to,  to  risking  the  result  of 
the  negotiation  by  too  obstinate  an  adherence  to  any 
particular  point."  Such  was  the  opinion  relative  to  the 
4iecessity  of  peace,  of  a  statesman  who  will  scarcely  be 
accused  of  too  great  a  reluctance  to  warlike  politics. 

When  the  northern  convention  came  under  the  con- 
sideration of  parliament,  the  same  difference  of  parties 
displayed  itself,  the  ministers  and  the  old  opposition 
joining  in  its  defence,  while  the  late  ministers  and  their 
friends  endeavoured  to  shew  that  it  either  left  unsettled, 
or  abandoned,  points  of  great  importance  relative  to  the 
maritime  rights  of  the  country.  One  of  the  most  plau- 
sible objections  was,  that  in  the  enumeration  of  articles 
contraband  of  war,  naval  stores,  which  Russia  in  parti- 
cular might  be  expected  to  supply  to  the  southern 
powers,  had  not  been  mentioned.  In  answer,  it  was 
said  that  naval  stores  having  by  former  treaties  with  the 
northern  states  been  recognized  as  contraband  of  war, 
the  matter  stood  on  its  ancient  footing.  The  generid 
result  of  these  discussions  was  an  approval  both  of  the 
preliminaries  and  the  convention  by  the  majority  in 
parliament. 

In  the  beginning  of  November,  the  Marquis  Cora- 
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wallis  arrived  in  France  as  ambassador^plenipotentiary 
for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  the  definitive  peace  be- 
tween the  belligerent  parties.  He  was  received  with 
the  greatest  honours,  and  after  a  short  stay  at  Paris, 
repaired  to  Amiens,  the  place  appointed  for  holding  the 
conference.  The  business  underwent  much  unexpected 
delay ;  and  in  the  meantime  the  French  government 
was  assiduous  in  pursuing  its  projects.  The  most  pres- 
sing of  these  was  the  recovery  of  their  colonies  of  St. 
Domingo  and  Guadaloupe  from  the  armed  negroes  by 
whom  they  were  at  present  held.     For  this  purpose  a 

})owerful  armament  of  28  ships  of  the  line,  and  25,000 
and  forces,  sailed  from  Brest  on  December  14th,  per- 
mission' having  been  first  obtained  from  the  English 
ministry,  who  were  assured  that  it  had  no  other  object 
than  that  above  stated.  The  ministers,  however,  con- 
sidering tliat  it  would  be  prudent  to  watch  their  motions^ 
as  peace  was  not  absolutely  concluded,  collected  a  fleet 
under  Admiral  Mitchell  at  Bantry  Bay,  to  foUow  them 
to  the  West  Indies.  When  the  crews  of  these  ships 
understood  whither  they  were  destined,  a  mutiny 
spread  among  them,  especially  on  board  of  two  of  the 
ships,  which  was  quelled  by  the  decided  conduct  of  the 
officers,  and  fourteen  of  the  ringleaders  were  capitally 
cJondemned  and  executed.  The  squadron,  consisting 
of  seven  sail  of  the  line,  then  proceeded  to  reinforce 
the*  fleets  on  the  West-India  station. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  year  Mr.  Jefferson  was 
elected  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
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the  Cisalpine  Republic'.  —  Annexations  of  France.  —  Parliament. 

—  Mr.  Abbott  elected  Speaker.  —   CivU  List  Debts  provided Jbir. 

—  Claim  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  the  Revenues  of  the  Duchy  of 
^    Cornfjoall :  Debates  on  the  Subject The  Budget.  —  Debates  on  the 

Conditions  of  Peace. — Neto  Militia  BUI.  —  Parliament  dissolved. 

—  Proceedings  of  the  French  at  St.  Domingo.  —  Fate  of  Toussainf. 
Guadaloupe  reduced^  and  the  Slave  Trade  re-established.  —  Tunis 
atjoed  by  a  French  Fleet.  —  Concordant  bettveen  France  and  the  Pope. 

—  Decree  of  Amnesty  to  Emigrants.  —  Buonaparte  declared  Consul 
JbrLife,  imth  Liberty  to  nominate  a  Successor.  —  Disturbances  ifi 
Smtzerland.  —  Interjhrence  of  the  French — Legion  of  Honour  in" 
^ituted  in  France.  —  New  Constitution.  —  Piedmont  annexed  to 
France.  —  German  Indemnities  settled.  —  Osnahurg  united  to  Han" 

-   over.  —  The  Property  of  the  Knights  of  Malta  in  Spain  annexed  io 
the  Royal  Domains. — Insurrections  of  the  Blach  in  the  West  Ifidies^ 

—  Meeting  of  the  new  Parliament.  —  King's  Speech.  —  Indications 
;   of  a  Renewal  of  Hostilities. —  Despard^s  Conspiracy  against  the 

Government. 

1  HE  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  the  French 
republic,  the  King  of  Spain,  and  the  Batavian  republic;, 
on  the  one  part,  and  the  King  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  on  the  other,  was  signed  at  Amiens  on  the 
27th  of  March.  By  its  conditions,  Great  Britain  re- 
stored to  the  three  powers  all  its  conquests  during  the 
war,  with  the  exception  of  the  Islands  of  Trinidad  and 
Ceylon,  which  were  respectively  ceded  to  it  in  full  pro- 
perty by  Spain  and  BataWa.  AH  the  territories  of  the 
Queen  of  Portugal  were  secured  to  her  as  before  the 
war,  except  that  a  new  limit  was  drawn  between  French 
and  Portuguese  Guiana«    The  territories  of  the  Sublime 
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Porte  were  maintained  in  their  integrity*    The  republic 
of  the  SQven  Islands  was  recognized.     Malta  and  its 
dependent  islands  were  restored  to  the  order  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem,  under  the  following  conditions :  the 
knights  to  be  in^dted  to  return  to  Malta  and  there 
elect  a  grand  master ;  no  individual  belonging  to*  Eng- 
land or  France  to  be  admitted    into  the  order;   a 
Maltese  langue  to  be  established,  for  admission  into 
which  proofs  of  nobility  shall  not  be  requisite;  half 
of  the  civil  and  judicial  employments  depending  onjthe 
government,  to  be  filled  by  inhabitants  of  the  islands ; 
the  British    troops  to   evacuate   Malta  within  three 
months  or  sooner  n*om  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications, 
when  it  is  to  be  given  up  to  the  order,  provided  the 
2000  Sicilian  troops  be  arrived  to  garrison  it,  which  the 
King  of  Naples  is  to  be  invited  to  send,  and  which 
troops  are  to  continue  for  a  year,  or  longer,  if  the 
Maltese  be  not  competent  at  that  period  to  garrison  it 
themselves;  the  independence  and  neutrality  of  Malta 
to  be  proclaimed,  and  the  former  to  be  guaranteed  by 
Great  Britain,  France,  Austria,   Spain,    Russia,    and 
Prussia,  the  four  latter  powers  being  invited  to  accede 
to  the  stipulations ;  the  ports  to  be  open  to  the  vessels 
of  all  nations,  excepting  those  of  the  Barbary  powers. 
The  French  agreed  to  evacuate  Naples  and  the  Roman 
States ;  and  the  British,  Porto  Ferrajo  and  all  the  ports 
and  islands  possessed  by  them  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Adriatic.     The  Newfoundland  fisheries  were 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  previously  to  th^  war. 
The  loss  of  property  of  the  branch  of  the  house  of 
Nassau  formerly  established  in  the  United  Provinces 
•  was  to  be  compensated  by  an  equivalent.     Such  were 
the  leading    and  peculiar   articles    of  the    peace  of 
Amiens. 

Before  the  signature  of  this  treaty,  the  French  go- 
vernment had  put  in  execution  their  second  project, 
which  related  to  the  Cisalpine  republic.  Early  in 
January,  Buonaparte  went  to  Lyons,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived  in  great  state,  and  held  a  consulta  with  the 
Cisalpine  deputies.    A  report  was  drawn  up  l^  a  com- 
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mittee  of  these  persons,  the  tenor  of  which  was  to 
prove  the  necessity  of  committing  the  sole  management 
of  their  affairs  to  the  first  consul.  Accordingly  he  was 
requested  to  accept  the  office  of.  president  of  the  re- 
public, with  which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  comply  ;  and 
the  articles  of  a  constitution  for  the  state  were  read 
over  and  approved.  One  of  the  observations  contained 
in  the  report  of  the  committee  was  that  "  the  Cisalpine 
republic  cannot  yet  be  entirely  evacuated  by  French 
troops,  many  political  reasons  not  permitting  it.** 
The  result  of  the  whole  proceeding  was  that  this  inde- 
pendent republic  became  an  appendage  to  France,  or 
rather,  to  the  power  of  Buonaparte.  Further  annex- 
ations to  France  which  were  made  known  before  the 
definitive  treaty,  were  those  of  Louisiana,  and  of  the 
isle  of  Elba  and  the  duchy  of  Parma,  all  of  which 
were  stipulated  in  a  private  treaty  with  the  court  of 
Spain. 

Parliament  having,  after  several  adjournments,  as- 
sembled on  January  19th,  the  ministers  were  questioned 
in  each  house  respecting  the  sailing  of  the  Brest  fleet, 
when  they  defended  the  permission  thiey  had  given, 
by  the  assurance  received  from  the  French  government 
that  nothing  hostile  was  intended  on  its  part,  and  by 
the  precautions  they  had  adopted  against  any  possible 
ill  consequence. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  having 
vacated  his  chair  by  accepting  the  office  of  lord  chan- 
cellor of  Ireland,  a  new  election  took  place  on  Fe- 
bruary 10th,  when  the  choice  fell  upon  the  Honourable 
Charles  Abbot,  secretary  to  the  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland. 

A  motion  was  made  on  February  17th  by  the  chan- 
ceDor  of  the  exchequer  for  a  select  committee  to  exa- 
mine  into  the  arrears  of  the  civil  list,  respecting  which 
a  message  had  been  received  from  the  King ;  on  which 
occasion  Mr.  Sutton,  solicitor-general  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  called  the  attention  of  the  house  to  the  arrears 
due  to  his  Royal  Highness  from  the  revenue  of  the 
duchy  of  Cornwall^  which  he  stated  to  be  his  undoubted 
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and  inalienable  right.  After  some  conversation  on  the 
subject,  it  was  agreed  that  a  committee  should  be  ap- 
nointed  to  take  this  claim  into  consideration.  On 
March  29th  the  subject  of  the  debt  on  the  civil  list 
being  brought  before  both  Houses,  an  address  to  hia 
Majesty  was  moved  in  each,  expressing  their  readiness 
to  afford  the  relief  desired  by  the  message.  Debates 
ensued,  in  which  amendments  were  proposid,  signifying 
an  intention  to  enquire  into  the  causes  of  the  debt,  and 
of  the  great  excess  of  the  expenditure  above  the  allowed 
income,  but  these  were  negatived  by  large  majorities* 
A  sum  was  then  voted  for  making  good  the  deficiencies, 
amounting  to  near  a  million.  Two  days  after,  Mr.  Sutton 
introduced  his  promised  motion  concerning  the  claim 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  upon  the  revenue  of  the  duchy 
of  Cornwall ;  and  after  having  given  a  historical  state- 
ment of  the  manner  in  which  this  duchy  had  been  vested 
in  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  mode  in  which  former 
Princes  had  enjoyed  it,  he  moved  for  a  select  committee 
to  enquire  into  the  application  of  the  revenues  of  Corn- 
wall during  the  minority  of  his  Royal  Highness ;  as 
also  respecting  the  several  sums  whicKliave  been  voted 
by  parliament  for  the  discharge  of  the  Prince's  debts. 
When  this  question  had  been  first  moved,  Mr.  Sutton 
had  stated  that  during  the  minority  of  the.  Prince  of 
Wales  the  arrears  of  the  duchy  amounted  to  900,000/. 
and  that  221,000/.  having  at  different  times  been  voted 
by  parliament  for  his  Royal  Highness,  there  remained  a 
balance  in  his  favour  of  679,000/.  To  bring  him  in, 
therefore,  a  creditor  for  such  a  sum  upon  the  King  or 
the  public,  was  so  eligible  a  mode  of  liberating  him  from 
pecuniary  embarrassments,  that  his  friends  were  natu- 
raJly  zealous  in  establishing  his  claim.  The  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  in  reply  to  some  strong  assertions  of 
the  Prince's  right  in  this  case,  observed,  that  iiyere  it 
admitted  in  its  fullest  extent,  it  by  no  means  followed 
that  the  expences  of  his  maintenance  and  education  du- 
ring his  minority  should  not  be  defrayed  out  of  that 
fund,  but  should  be  entirely  borne  by  tne  civil  list.  But 
his  chief  objection  to  the  motion  was  that  its  object  was 
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first  to  decide  the  legal  right,  which  he  thought  that 
House  was  not  competent  to  do,  and  afterwards  to  order 
an  account.  He  should  therefore  move  the  order  of  the 
day.  Mr.  Fox,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  the 
opinion,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  a  right  to  be 
maintained  and  educated  by  his  father  as  heir  apparent 
to  the  crown,  and  that  the  same  full  account  ought  to 
be  given  of  the  revenues  of  Cornwall,  as  had  been  done 
of  those  of  the  bishopric  of  Osnaburg,  when  the  Duke 
of  York  came  of  age.  After  much  discussion  of  the 
subject  by  the  law  officers  of  the  crown  on  one  side, 
and  the  friends  of  the  Prince  on  the  other,  the  order  of 
the  day  was  carried  by  160  to  103,  leaving  a  majority 
of  57  against  entering  into  the  Princess  claims. 

The  budget  for  the  year  was  brought  forward  by  the 
minister  on  April  5th,  when  be  announced  his  intention 
of  abolishing  the  income  tax,  and  funding  the  sum  with 
which  it  was  charged,  amounting  to  nearly  fifly-six  mil- 
lions and  a  half.  The  total  sum  to  be  funded  was 
nearly  ninety-eight  millions,  the  interest  of  which 
amounted  to  3,211,202/.  to  be  provided  for  by  new 
taxes.  A  loan  of  25  millions  was  also  a  part  of  the 
budget.  The  national  debt  was  stated  at  500  millions. 
The  resolutions  upon  the  budget  were  agreed  to  without 
a  division. 

On  May  ISth  the  long  expected  debate  respecting  the 
definitive  treaty  of  peace  took  place  in  both  Houses. 
In  the  House  of  Lords  it  was*  opened  by  Lord  Gren- 
ville.  He  began  his  objections  to  the  treaty  by  observ- 
ing, that  in  all  negotiations  for  peace  the  basis  had 
been  the  status  ante  helium,  or  the  uti  possidetis^  but  in 
the  presient,  these  had  been  blended  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  first  principle  was  applied  to  England,  who  was 
to  give  up  to  France  all  she  had  taken,  and  the  latter  to 
France  who  was  to  retain  all  she  had  acquired.  With 
respect  to  Malta,  he  said  nothmg  could  be  more  absurd 
than  placing  it  under  the  guaranty  of  six  powers  who 
could  never  be  brought  to  agree  in  any  one  point  con- 
ceming  it ;  and  as  to  restoring  it  to  the  order,  that  was 
m  additional  absurdity,  since  almost  all  the  funds  ne- 
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cessary  for  its  support  had  been  confiscated.  The  order 
was  in  fact  extinct  as  a  power,  and  must  necessarily 
come  under  the  influence  and  into  the  pay  of  France. 
His  Lordship  then  adverted  to  the  non-renewal  of  seve- 
ral former  treaties,  by  which  the  state  of  the  country 
was  rendered  worse  than  before  in  a  commercial  view ; 
and  he  considered  all  the  cessions  we  had  made  to  other 
powers  as  really  made  to  France,  whose  object  was  to 
.  exclude  the  commerce  of  this  country  from  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe.  He  concluded  a  long  and  luminous 
speech,  in  which  the  peace  was  considered  in  every 
point  of  view,  by  moving  an  address  which,  while  it 
acknowledged  that  the  national  faith  was  pledged  to  the 
observance  of  the  treaty,  pointed  out  the  danger  this 
country  was  exposed  to,  in  consequence  of  the  sacrifices 
it  had  made  without  any  adequate  compensation  from 
France,  and  besought  his  Majesty  to  settle  by  amicable 
arrangement  those  points  which  the  treaty  had  left 
unsettled. 

As  nothing  further  is  here  intended  than  to  give  a 
sketch  of  such  objections  made  to  the  peace  as  appear 
most  forcible,  and  were  most  justified  in  the  event,  the 
debate,  which  embraced  similar  topics  in  both  Houses, 
will  not  be  further  pursued  than -to  mention  its  result. 
It  may,  however,  be  remarked,  that  some  of  the  mi- 
nisters confessed  that  the  assumption  by  Buonaparte  of 
the  presidentship  of  the  Cisalpine  state  would  have  au- 
thorised the  breaking  off  of  the  negotiation,  had  such  a 
measure  been  thought  advisable.  It  was  moreover  not 
to  be  denied,  that  the  condition  in  which  Malta  had 
been  left  was  obviously  an  unsound  part  of  the  treaty, 
since  no  adequate  provision  was  made  for  securing  its  in- 
dependence, and  preventing  its  eventually  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  predominant  power.  Such,  however,  was 
the  general  impression  of  the  necessity  of  peace  to  this 
country,  and  the  impossibility  of  its  obta^ining  better 
terms  by  a  protracted  contest,  that  the  motion  of  Lord 
Grenville  was  negatived  by .  122  votes  to  16.  In  the 
House  of  Commons,  where  a  similar  address  was  movecj 
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by  Mr.  Windham,  and  enforced  by  all  his  powers  of 
argument  and  eloquence,  it  was  rejected  by  a  «till 
greater  proportionate  majority,  the  numbers  being  i876 
to  20. 

Of  the  remaining  public  business  of  the  session,  the 
passing  of  a  new  militia  act  was  the  most  important. 
Its  object  was  to  consolidate  the  existing  militia  laws 
into  one  system,  and  to  augment  the  number  of  men  to 
70,000,  of  which  10,000  were  to  belong  to  Scotland. 
The  augmentation  was  defended,  as  bearing  a  proportion 
to  the  increased  population  of  the  country,  not  without 
a  reference  to  the  vast  increase  of  the  power  of  France 
which,  notwithstanding  the  peace,  was  obviously  be- 
coming a  source  of  alarm.  Tne  bill  met  with  little  op- 
position. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  on  June  28th,  and  shortly 
after  was  dissolved  by  proclamation. 

The  armiament  sent  out  by  the  French  to  St.  Dominffo 
arrived  off  that  island  in  the  end  of  January,  and  tSe 
first  debarkation  of  troops  was  made  on  February  3d. 
In  the  meantime,  part  of  the  fleet  entered  the  road  of 
Fort  Dauphin,  of  which  it  took  possession.  The  grand 
army  under  General  Leclerc,  brother-in-law  of  Buona- 
parte, afterwards  landing,  proceeded  against  the  town 
of  Cape  Francois,  which  was  evacuated,  aft«r  being  set 
on  fire,  by  the  negro  General  Christophe.  In  a  short 
time  all  the  principal  posts  in  the  island  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  French,  who  then  adyanced  up  the 
country  against  Toussaint.  Various  actions  were  fought 
against  him  and  the  other  black  generals,  in  which  both 
courage  and  skill  were  displayed  by  the  defenders  j  but 
at  length,  resistance  becoming  hopeless,  Toussaint  sub- 
mitted on  promise  of  pardon.  This  promise  was  violated 
on  a  pretext  of  conspiracy,  and  he  was  sent  to  France, 
where  he  was  committed  to  a  prison  in  the  interior ;  and 
being  never  more  heard  of,  an  opinion  generally  pre- 
vailed that  he  was  privately  put  to  death  by  the  order 
of  the  first  consul.  This  treatment  of  their  leader  so 
much  exasperated  the  negroes  at  St.  Domingo,  that  ob- 
serving the  French  army  greatly  weakened  by  the  ra- 
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vages  of  the  yellow  fever,  they  broke  out  again  into 
insurrection  under  Christophe  and  their  other  chiefs,  and 
a  war  ensued,  in  which  atrocities  were  pei'petrated  on 
both  sides,  not  surpassed  by  the  most  sanguinary  bar- 
barians. The  year  terminated  without  bringing  the  fate 
of  the  island  to  a  decision. 

In  Guadaloupe  where,  at  the  close  of  1801,  the  mu- 
lattoes  and  negroes,  irritated  at  the  tyranny  of  the 
French  government,  had  risen  in  revolt,  and  obtained 
the  chief  authority,  under  a  leader  named  Pelagie, 
the  troops  sent  for  their  reduction  landed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  May.  The  resistance  made  to  them  was  not 
considerable;  and  in  July  the  whole  island  was  recovered, 
and  nothing  remained  but  (according  to  the  expression 
of  the  French  general)  to  pursue  and  extermnate  the 
remnant  of  the  rebels.  This  event  was  followed  by  the 
re-establishment  of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  through- 
out the  French  West  Indies. 

Soon  after  the  signature  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  the 
Dey  of  Tunis,  who  had  been  in  a  state  of  hostility  with 
France,  was  induced  by  the  appearance  of  a  French 
squadron,  to  enter  into  a  treaty  by  which,  for  the  future, 
France  was  to  be  the  most  favoured  nation  throughout 
the  regency  of  Tunis,  and  was  to  pay  less  duties  than 
any  other. 

In  April  the  concordat  between  the  see  of  Rome  and 
the  French  republic  was  published  at  Paris.  Its  prin- 
cipal articles  were  the  establishment  of  a  free  exercise 
of  the  Roman-catholic  religion  in  France ;  a  new  division 
of  the  French  dioceses  by  the  Pope,  in  concert  with  the 
French  government ;  the  first  consul  to  nominate  to  the 
archbishoprics  and  bishoprics  of  the  new  division,  and 
the  prelates,  before  entering  on  their  functions,  to  take 
an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  French  republic  ;  the  bishops 
to  appoint  the  cur^s,  but  under  confirmation  of  the  go- 
vernment ;  the  Pope  in  no  manner  to  disturb  the  pos- 
sessors of  alienated  ecclesiastical  effects;  catholics  per- 
mitted to  make  endowments  to  churches.  Articles 
were  at  the  same  time  drawn  up  for  the  regulation  of 
the  protestant  worship  in  France.    Previously  to  the 
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publication  of  this  code  of  religion,  the  papal  legate. 
Cardinal  Caprara,  had  a  formal  audience  of  the  first  con- 
sul, to  whom  he  delivered  a  highly  complimentary  ad- 
dress,  in  which  was  the  following  passage :  "  The  same 
hand  which  gained  battles,  and  which  signed  peace  with 
all  nations,  restores  splendour  to  the  temples  of  the  true 
God,  re-eddfies  his  altars,  and  re-establishes  his  worship." 
Thus,  to  the  civil  and  military  honours  of  this  fortui. 
nate  adventurer,  was  added  that  of  being  a  hero  and 
champion  of  the  christian  church. 

In  the  same  month,  a  decree  of  amnesty  was  pub- 
lished respecting  emigrants,  comprising  eveiy  individual 
(but  with  considerable  exceptions)  who  should  return 
to  France  before  the  23d  of  September  next.  They 
were  bound  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  govern^ 
ment,  and  another  against  holding  any  correspondence 
with  enemies  of  the  state,  and  were  placed  under  special 
inspection  during  ten  years.  They  were  not  entitled  to 
interfere  with  the  arrangements  of  property  entered 
into  between  the  republic  and  individuals  previously  to 
the  amnesty ;  but  were  restored  to  such  part  of  their 
goods  as  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  nation,, 
without,  however,  any  proceeds  down  to  the  date  of 
their  certificate  of  amnesty.  Buonaparte  had  now 
entered  a  career  of  greatness  which  to  one  of  his  am- 
bitious mind  would  not  admit  of  a  pause  ;  and  a  wish  > 
having  been  expressed  in  the  conservative  senate  of 
advancing  him  a  degree  higher,  the  question  was  pro- 
posed to  the  French  people,  "  Shall  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte be  declared  consul  for  life  ?'*  Registers  being 
opened  in  each  commune,  in  which  the  citizens  were 
to  sign  their  assent  or  dissent,  a  return  was  made  of 
more  than  three  millions  and  a  half  affirmative,  to  37* 
negative.  A  second  question,  "  Whether  he  should 
have  liberty  to  appoint  a  successor  ?'*  was  not  entrusted 
to  the  decision  of  the  people,  but  was  determined  affir- 
raatiyely  by  the  senate ;  thus  the  name  only  was  want- 
ing to  render  him  a  monarch  with  hereditary  right. 

Whilst  the  rest  of  Europe  was  enjoying  the  traa- 
quillity  consequent  upon  the  general  peace,  Switzerland 
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became  the  theatre  of  internal  commotions,  which 
renewed  some  of  those  sanguinary  scenes  that  had 
spread  desolation  through  its  peaceful  vallies.  The 
treaty  of  LunevUle  contained  an  article  guaranteeing 
the  independence  of  the  Helvetic  and  of  other  repub- 
Kcs,  with  the  right  of  the  people  inhabiting  them  to 
adopt  what  form  of  government  they  chose.  As  the 
new  constitution  of  that  country  had  been  found  pro- 
ductive of  many  disorders,  and  was  insuperably  re- 
pugnant to  the  smaller  cantons,  a.  general  diet  was  held 
at  Bern  in  September  1801,  at  which  a  new  govern- 
ment was  organized  upon  the  plan  of  the  original 
Helvetic  confederacy,  and  a  provisional  senate  and 
executive  council  were .  appointed,  at  the  head  of  the 
latter  of  which  was  placed  the  celebrated  Aloys  Reding. 
At  the  same  time  the  magistrates  who  had  been  dis- 
l^acedr  by  the  French  directory  resumed  their  seats. 
Dissentions  still  prevailing.  Reding  went  to  Paris  to 
confer  with  the  &st  consul,  and  a  £nd  of  coalition  of 
parties  was  agreed  upon,  effected  by  the  re-admission 
of  six  members  of  the  revolutionary  or  French  party, 
in  the  room  of  six  of  the  old  magistrates  who  were  to  go 
out.  After  some  -months,  these  members,  in  the  ab-^ 
senee  of  Reding,  assembling  in  the  night  of  April  lyth, 
displaced  all  the  other  party,  tore  the  plan  of  a  con- 
stitution which  they  had  been  framing,  and  appointed 
a  committee  to  form  a  new  one ;  for  all  which  they 
were  thanked  by  the  French  minister  in  Switzerland. 
The  new  constitution  was  accepted  by  a  majority  in 
the  aristocratical  cantons,  chiefly  through  the  expect- 
ation that  it  would  be  followed  by  the  removal  of  the 
French  troops  which  still  continued  in  Switzerland; 
wMch  circumstance  accordingly  took  place  in  July. 
The  democratic  cantons,  however,  resolving  to  exert 
the  privilege  of  choosing  a  constitution  for  t-iemselves, 
renewed  the  ancient  confederacy  of  the  ^Vv  aldf^taeten ; 
and  upon  a  declaration  by  the  Helvetic  body  that  such 
a  secession  would  not  be  permitted,  they  made  prepa- 
rations  for  defending  themselves  by  wrce  of  arms. 
The  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  new  constitution  spread. 
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and  even  Zurich,  in  which,  it  had  been  accepted  by  a 
majority,  shut  its  gates  against  a  detachment  of  the 
Helvetic  troops,  for  which  it  underwent  a  bombard- 
ment. The  insurgents  under  D'Erlach  and  other 
commanders  then  marched  to  Bern,  and  after  a  bloody 
battle  beneath  its  walls,  the  Helvetic  troops  within 
agreed  to  a  capitulation,  and  retreated  to  the  Pavs  de 
Vaud.  In  fine,  by  the  SOth  of  September,  all  the 
German  part  of  Switzerland  was  withdrawn  from  the 
Helvetic  government  A  diet  was  then  convoked  at 
Schweitz,  of  which  Reding  was  declared  president. 

An  application  from  the  Helvetic  government  to 
France  tor  its  mediation,  having  afforded  Buonaparte  a 
plausible  pretext  to  interfere,  he  sent  an  army  into 
Switzerland,  preceded  by  an  arrogant  proclamation,  in 
which  he  announced  his  intention  of  putting  an  end  to 
their  disputes  by  an  effectual  interposition,  and  com* 
manded  the  senate  to  assemble  at  Bern,  and  to  send 
deputies  to  Paris,  all  authorities  constituted  since  the 
commencement  of  the  troubles  to  cease  to  act,  and  all 
armed  bodies  to  disperse.  The  diet  of  Schweitz,  how* 
ever,  resolved  to  remain  at  their  post  till  the  arrival  of 
the  French  troops,  though  not  meaning  to  resist  them. 
One  reason  for  this  rescuution  was  tlie  desire  of  wait- 
ing the  effect  of  applications  made  to  foreign  powers 
for  their  interference  in  behalf  of  Swiss  independence ; 
but  none  of  these,  except  the  court  of  Great  Britain, 
paid  any  attention  to  them.  Lord  Hawkesbury,  in  a 
note  to  M.  Otto,  October  lOth,  expressed  his  Majesty^s 
regret  at  the  first  consul's  address  to  the  Helvetic 
leople,  since  he  could  view  their  exertions  in  no  other 
ight  than  as  lawful  efforts  to  recover  their  ancient 
laws  and  government*  An  English  resident  was  also 
sent  to  Switzerland  with  directions,  if  he  should  find 
a  determination  in  the  people  to  resist  the  entrance  of 
a  French  army,  to  promise  pecuniary  assistance.  The 
diety  however,  found  it  expedient  to  dissdive  itself  on 
the  approach  of  the  French;  Aloys  Reding  and  other 
patriots  were  arrested  and  committed  to  confinement 
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in  the  castle  of  Arburg ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  year 
Switzerland  was  entirety  under  the  power  of  France. 

In  the  meantime  the  French  government  was  mwe 
and  more  assuming  the  characters  of  monarchy.    One 
step  was  the  institution  of  a  kind  of  nobility  under 
the  title  of  the  legion  qf  honour^  the  members  of  which 
were  to  be  nominated  from  the  military  men  who  had 
received  honorary  distinctions  from  the  first  consul, 
or  who  had  rendered  essential  service  in  the  late  war, 
and  from  all  citizens  who  had  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  knowledge  or  talents,  or  their  eminence  in 
the  administration  of  justice.     The  legion  was  to  be 
divided  into  fifteen  cohorts,  stationary  in  different  parts 
of  the  empire,  each  cohort  to  consist  of  officers  of 
different  ranks,  and  privates,  all  for  life,  and  all  with 
proportionate  salaries;    every  individual  to  take  an 
oath  to  the  republic  and  its  territorial  indivisibility. 
The  first  consul  was  declared  de  jure  chief  of  the 
legion,  and  president  of  the  great  council  of  adminis- 
tration of  the  orden     The  decree  for  establishing  the 
legion  of  honour  was  published  on  July  l@th;  and  it  was 
followed  by  the  promulgation  of  a  senatus-constUtum^ 
organizing  a  constitution,  which  was  accepted  at  a  single 
sitting  by  the  legislative  body.    The  powers  committed 
to  the  &st  consul  by  this  act  were  those  of  presenting 
the  names  of  the  other  two  consuls  to  the  senate ;  c^ 
naming  his  successor;  of  pardoning  in  all  cases;  of 
making  peace  and  war,  and  ratifying  all  treaties;  of 
nominating  all  inferior  officers ;  of  appointing  by  his 
own  pleasure  40  members  of  the  senate, « the  whole 
number  of  which  was  ISO,  and  prescribing  to  them 
the  onhr  subjects  on  which  they  can  ddiberate. 

in  Sieptember,  Piedmont,  which  for  a  considerable 
time  had  been  in  effect  a  dependency  of  France,  was 
by  a  senatus-consuUwn  formally  annexed  to  the  French 
empire.  It  was  divided  into  six  departments,  and 
Turin  was  constituted  one  of  the  provinqial  cities  of 
the  French  republic. 

Discussions  respecting  the  German  indempsties,  or 
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that  adjustment  among  the  different  princes  and  states 
of  Germany,  of  the  sacrifices  the  empire  was  obliged 
to  make  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  of  Luneville, 
occupied  several  months  of  the  year,  under  the  medi- 
ation of  France  and  Russia,  "  the  two  perfectly  dis- 
interested powers"  (says  the  French  minister  in  his 
report)  "  whose  preponderance  might  remove  all 
obstacles/'  Their  plan  was  adopted  in  a  definitive 
conclusum  of  the  diet  of  Ratisbon  on  October  21st.  Of 
the  numerous  particulars  of  which  it  consisted,  an 
account  is  not  here  to  be  expected ;  but  one  article 
relating  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  as  Elector  of 
Hanover,  may  properly  be  noticed.  It  was  proposed 
that  the  bishopric  of  Osnaburg,  which  then  belonged 
only  alternately  to  the  house  of  Brunswick,  should 
devolve  on  the  Elector  of  Hanover  in  perpetuity,  on 
the  conditions  that  he  should  renounce  all  his  preten- 
sions to  HUdesheim,  Corvey,  and  Hoexter,  that  he 
should  give  up  to  Hamburg  and  Bremen  all  the  rights 
and  properties  held  by  him  in  those  cities  and  their 
territory,  and  should  cede  the  bailiwick  of  Wildhausen 
to  the  Duke  of  Oldenburg,  and  his  rights  to  the 
eventual  succession  of  the  county  of  Sayn  Altenkirchen 
to  the  Prince  of  Nassau  Usingen.  In  consequence, 
the  King  signified  to  the  authorities  and  people  of 
Osnaburg  the  secularization  of  that  bishopric,  and  its 
assignment  to  him  and  to  his  house  as  an  hereditary 
principality. 

In  the  month  of  October  the  King  of  Spain  annexed 
to  the  royal  domains  all  the  property  of  the  knights  of 
Malta  in  his  dominions,  and  declared  himself  grand- 
master of  the  order  in  Spain.  This  step,  which  created 
a  new  obstacle  to  the  execution  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens, 
was  supposed  to  have  been  taken  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  French  government. 

The  success  which  in  late  years  had  attended  the  at- 
tempts of  the  blacks  in  St.  Domingo  to  free  themselves 
from  servitude  and  take  the  place  of  their  masters,  in* 
fused  a  general  spirit  of  resistance  in  that  oppressed 
race  of  people  through  the  West  India  islands,  where 
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Ihey  constitute  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation, which  broke  out  in  insurrection  at  some  of 
the  islands,  and  e^^cited  alarm  in  alL  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  a  dangerous  conspiracy  was  formed 
at  Tobago  of  almost  the  whole  negro  population, 
to  resist  which,  the  commander,  Brigadier-GenersJ 
Carmichael,  had  no  more  than  200  men  in  arms*  These, 
however,  he  employed  with  such  eflfect,  that  the  rebel- 
lion was  entirely  quelled  before  the  restoration  of  the 
island  to  the  French  in  pursuance  of  the  articles  of 
peace. 

In  Dominica  an  insurrection  took  a  more  dangerous 
form,  as  it  broke  out  in  a  regiment  of  regularly  trained 
black  troops.  These  men,  on  April  9th,  without  any 
particular  provocation,  suddenly  burst  into  mutiny,  and 
murdered  several  of  their  officers,  with  every  other 
white  who  fell  in  their  way.  The  governor,  the 
Honourable  Cochrane  Johnstone,  collecting  all  the 
force  in  the  island,  with  some  seamen  and  marines  from 
the  men  of  war  in  the  bay,  attacked  the  insurgents,  who 
soon  fled,  leaving  a  number  of  killed  on  the  spot,  and 
many  prisoners.  This  check,  and  the  execution  of  the 
ringleaders,  put  an  end  to  the  mutiny.  The  circum- 
stance, however,  augmented  the  dislike  of  arming  the 
negroes  which  already  prevailed  in  the  islands.  In 
Jamaica  a  regiment  of  that  description  was  removed  in 
consequence  of  the  representations  of  the  inhabitants,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  presence  of  so  large  a  French 
force  in  St.  Domingo  required  a  war-establishment  in 
that  important  island.  On  this  account,  besides  the 
large  fleet  on  the  Jamaica  station,  the  governor  pro- 
posed to  the  House  of  Assembly  that  it  should  support 
an  effective  force  of  5000  men.  This  was  strongly  ob- 
jected to  by  the  Assembly  as  inequitable  and  unconsti- 
tutional, and  some  disputes  between  them  and  the 
governor  were  the  result. 

,  The  new  parliament  assembled  on  November  l6th, 
Hf^hen  Mr.  Abbot  was  unanimously  re-elected  Speaker 
j^'the  House  of  Commons.  The  speech  from  the  throng 
VOL.  ir.  *  K 
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commenced  with  congratulations  on  the  flourishing  state 
of  the  kingdom.  In  alluding  to  the  intercourse  with 
foreign  powers,  his  Majesty  said,  that  although  actuated 
by  a  sincere  desire  for  peace,  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  lose  sight  of  that  wise  system  of  policy  by  which  the 
interests  of  other  states  are  connected  with  those  of  our 
own,  whence  he  could  not  be  indifferent  to  any  material 
change  in  their  relative  strength.  It  was  manifest  to 
what  changes  these  observations  pointed ;  and  the  re- 
commendation of  adopting  the  means  of  security  best 
calculated  to  preserve  the  blessings  of  peace,  rarther 
implied  no  obscure  presage  of  a  renewal  of  war.  Such 
was  the  view  of  the  speech  taken  by  the  members  in 
both  Houses  who  spoke  on  the  motion  for  the  usual 
address ;  and  although  the  ministers,  in  defending  the 
peace  which  they  had  made  from  the  attacks  upon  it, 
were  not  willing  to  admit  that  there  was  a. present 
necessity  for  recurring  to  arms,  yet  the  general  im- 
pression favoured  such  a  conclusion.  The  indication 
was  still  more  apparent  when  resolutions  were  moved 
for  augmentations  of  the  army  and  navy,  which, 
though  voted  with  general  concurrence,  brought  down 
much  severe  censure  on  the  ministers,  and  strong  inti- 
mations that  they  were  regarded  by  the  nation  as  unfit 
for  the  helm  at  such  a  critical  period.  The  remaining 
part  of  the  session  was*  occupied  by  the  supplies,  and 
ways  and  means,  and  by  the  discussions  on  a  bill  in- 
troduced to  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Pelham  for 
appointing  commissioners  to  enquire  into  frauds  and 
abuses  prevalent  in  the  several  naval  departments,  and 
for  the  better  conducting  the  business  of  those  depart- 
ments, which  passed  into  a  law. 

In  November  a  conspiracy  against  the  King  and 
government  was  discovered,  at  the  head  of  which  wai 
Colonel  Marcus  Despard,  who  had  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  brave  soldier  in  the  service  of  his  country. 
This  person  had  engaged  some  soldiers  and  others  of 
the  lowest  class  in  a  society  professed  to  be  for  the  ex- 
tension of  liberty,  to  whom  he  had  proposed  projects  of 
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a  treasonable  nature;  but  nothing  could  be  more 
wild  and  inadequate  than  the  means  by  which  they 
were  to  be  put  in  execution.  The  colonel  and 
several  of  his  accomplices  were  tried  for  high  treason 
in  the  following  February,  and  found  guilty ;  and  he, 
with  six  other  persons,  underwent  the  sentence  of 
the  law. 
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Year  6j  George  III.  43  &  44. 
Parliament  1  &  2. 

CaniinuaHan  of  Bank-patftnerU  Restriction.  —  Measure  far  rdieying; 
the  pecuniary  Embarrassments  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  —  King  s 
Message  to  Parliament  for  Preparation  against  Hostilities^  — 
Militia  called  out.  —  Ambassadors  of  France  and  England  recalled* 
—  Complaints  on  both  Sides.  —  Reprisals  granted  against  the  French 
Shippings  and  an  Embargo  laid  on  French  and  Dutch  Ships. ' —  Par' 
liamentary  Proceedings  on  the  Subject  of  War.  —  English  Minister 
reoalled/rom  the  Hague.  —  BiUJbr  an  Army  of  Reserve.  —  Pro* 
P^rty  Tax  voted.  —  Urant  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  —  Insurrection 
at  Dublin,  and  Murder  of  Lord  Kihoarden.  —  English  in  France 
made  Prisoners  of  War. —  Operations  ^  the  French  in  Italy  and 
Hanover.  —  Preparations  for  the  Invasion  of  England.  —  Volunteer 
Associations  renemed.  —  British  Successes  in  the  West  Indies.  — 
French  expeUed  from  St.  Domingo. —  War  in  India  against  the 
Mahratta  Chieft.  —  Its  Successes  and  favourable  Termination.  — - 
I^ouisiana  fold  by  the  French  to  the  United  States.  —  Parliament 
re-assembled.  —  Speech,  and  Acts  passed. 

One  of  the  first  measures  of  government  on  the 
meeting  of  parliament  after  the  Christmas  recess  was  to 
introduce  a  bill  for  prolonging  the  restriction  of  the 
bank  from  payments  m  specie.  It  experienced  consi- 
derable opposition^  especially  in  the  House  of  Lords* 
but  finally  passed  into  a  law.  There  will  be  no  neces- 
sity for  taking  notice  of  the  farther  renewals  of  this  re* 
striction,  since  it  may  be  mentioned  at  once  that  it 
continued  during  the  whole  period  to  which  these 
annals  extend. 

A  message  having  been  received  from  his  Majesty 
recomihending  the  embarrassed  state  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  the  attention  of  parliament,  it  was  brought 
before  the  consideration  of  the  House  of  Commons  by 
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Mr.  Addington,  who  moved  a  proposition  for  granting 
to  his  Royal  Highness  out  of  tne  consoUdated  fund  the 
annual  sum  of  60,000/.  for  three  years  and  a  half,  com- 
mencing from  the  beginning  of  the  present  year.  In 
the  discussion  of  this  subject,  that  of  the  Prince's  legal 
claims  on  the  revenue  of  Cornwall  was  reverted  to  by 
several  of  his  particular  friends,  and  attempts  were 
made  to  give  this  grant  the  colour  of  a  compromise^ 
which  it  was  denied  to  be  by  the  minister.  During  the 
progress  of  the  business,  the  Prince  having  sent  a 
message  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  which,  after  ex- 
pressing his  gratitude  for  the  intended  liberality  of  par* 
Uament,  he  said,  there  were  claims  upon  him  in  honour 
and  justice  for  the  discharge  of  which  he  must  still  set 
apart  a  considerable  sinking  fund,  Mr.  Calcrafl,  without 
any  communication  with  his  Royal  Highness,  signified 
his  intention  of  making  a  motion  to  enable  the  Prince 
inmiediately  to  resume  his  state  and  dignity.  This  was 
accordingly  introduced  on  March  4th,  when  after  a 
warm  debate,  the  motion  was  negatived  by  184  to  189* 
The  original  proposition  passed  both  Houses,  without 
opposition. 

On  March  8th,  a  message  was  brought  to  parliament 
from  the  King  which  was  regarded  as  the  immediate 
prelude  to  a  new  war.  It  ^communicated  the  informa- 
ticMi,  that  considerable  military  preparations  were  carry- 
ing on  in  the  ports  of  France  and  Holland ;  and  ai* 
though  they  were  professedly  directed  to  colonial 
service,  yet,  as  discussions  of  great  importance  were 
now  subsisting  between  his  Majesty  and  the  French 
government,  the  result  of  which  was  uncertain,  it  was 
thought  expedient  to  adopt  additional  measures  for  the 
security  of  these  kingdoms.  A  corresponding  address 
was  unanimously  voted,  and  a  resolution  afterwards 
passed  for  the  addition  of  10,000  seamen.  Another 
message  acquainted  parliament  with  the  King's  inten- 
tion to  call  out  the  militia.  Some  succeeding  weeks 
passed  in  a  state  of  awful  suspense,  during  which  par- 
liament had  adjourned  for  the  Easter  recess.  After  its 
re-assembling,  a   communication  was  made  to  each 
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House  on  May  Gth,  that  hilsi  Majesty  had  given  orders 
to  Lord  Whitworth,  his  ambassador  in  France^  that  if 
he  could  notf  against  a  certain  period,  bring  the  neg<K 
dations  now  pending,  to  a  close,  he  should  immediately 
quit  Paris ;  and  that  General  Andreossi,  the  French  am* 
bassador,  had  applied  for  a  passport  to  return  in  case  of 
auch  an  event.  An  adjournment  having  been  voted  in 
consequence,  all  remaining  doubts  were  terminated,  by 
a  message  from  his  Majesty  on  May  l6th,  announcing 
the  recaU  of  the  English  and  the  departure  of  the  French 
ambassador.     From  the  papers  subsequently  laid  before 

{atarliament,  it  appears  that  a  correspondence  had  been 
ong  maintained  between  the  ministers  of  France  and 
Great  Britain,  relative  to  various  subjects  of  difierence 
and  complaint,  which  on  the  part  of  France  were  chiefly 
the  delay  in  evacuating  Malta  and  Alexandria  by  the 
English  troops,  the  shelter  and  encouragement  given  in 
England  to  enemies  of  the  French  government,  and 
the  rancorous  abuse  of  the  first  consul  in  the  English 
newspapers.  These  were  dwelt  upon  with  great  warmth 
in  a  remarkable  conversation  held  between  Buonaparte 
and  Lord  Whitworth  in  FebruaJry,  the  relation  of  which 
forms  one  of  the  most  curious  of  the  communicated 
papers. 

On  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  the  subjects  of  com- 
plaint were  stated  at  length  in  a  declaration  issued  by 
the  King  on  May  18th.  It  begins  with  contrasting  the 
liberal  and  friendly  conduct  displayed  towards  the  sub- 
jects of  France,  immediately  after  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
in  respect  to  matters  of  law  and  commerce,  with  the 
severity  and  injustice  practised  towards  the  English ; 
connected  with  which  is  mentioned  the  circumstance 
of  persons  being  sent  from  France  to  reside  in  the 
British  and  Irish  sea-ports  in  the  character  of  con*^ 
suls,  when  no  commercial  treaty  existed,  and  whose 
conduct  gave  reason  to  suspect  purposes  of  a  dangerous 
kind.  The  manifestations  of  an  encroaching  and  grasp- 
ing spirit  by  the  French  government  since  the  peace 
are  next  adverted  to,  of  which,  examples  were  given 
by  keeping  up  a  French  army  in  Holland  contrary  to 
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the  remonstrances  of  the  Batavian  government,  by  the 
violation  of  the  independence  of  Switzerland,  and  by 
the  annexations  to  France  of  Piedmont,  Parma,  and 
Racentia,  and  the  isle  of  Elba.  Notice  is  then  taken 
^of  the  principle  advanced  by  the  French  government, 
that  Great  Britain  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  the 
proceedings  of  France  in  any  point  which  did  not 
form  a  part  of  the  stipulations  in  the  treaty  of  Amiens ; 
and  arguments  are  adduced  to  prove  the  incompatibililr 
of  such  a  principle  with  the  spuit  of  treaties  in  genera^ 
and  the  national  law  of  Europe.  The  particular  circum- 
stances under  which  the  island  and  order  of  Malta  had 
lain  since  the  peace  are  next  entered  into  at  length  ( 
and  it  is  contended,  that  the  conduct  of  the  govern- 
ments of  France  and  Spain  in  destroying  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  order,  has  been  the  cause  of  the  non^^ 
execution  of  that  article  in  the  treaty  which  stipulates 
the  evacuation  of  Malta  by  the  British ;  not  to  add, 
that  the  indications  since  given  by  the  French  go** 
vemment  of  a  design  to  violate  those  articles  which 
stipulate  for  the  integrity  and  independence  of  the 
Turkish  empire  and  of  the  Ionian  isles,  would  of  them* 
selves  justity  the  retention  of  Malta,  without  some 
other  security  against  its  projects.  Some  indignities 
offered  to  this  country  by  the  first  consul  and  his  mini* 
sters  are  tlien  mentioned,  one  of  which  was  the  afiirma* 
tion  of  the  former  in  an  address  to  the  legislative  body» 
"  That  Great  Britain  cannot  singly  contend  with  the 
power  of  France  ;**  an  assertion  regarded  as  an  in- 
suit  and  defiance,  and  contradicted  by  the  event  of 
many  wars.  The  paper  concludes  with  declaring,  that 
notwithstanding  all  the  changes  which  have  taken  place 
since  the  peace,  and  the  extension  of  the  power  of 
France  in  repugnance  to  the  spirit  of  the  treaty,  his 
Majesty  is  ready  to  concur,  even  now,  in  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  satisfaction  shall  be  given  to  him  for 
the  indignities  ofiered  to  his  crown  and  people,  and  se-i 
curity  against  further  encroachments  on  the  part  of 
France. 
^Aq  order  of  council  wasr  published  on  the  ITth^  di^ 
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recting  that  reprisals  be  granted  against  the  ships, 
goods,  and  subjects  of  the  French  republic;  and  a 
proclamation  was  issued  for  an  embargo  on  all  ships 
m  the  British  ports  belonging  t^  the  French,  and  Bata- 
vian  republics,  or  to  any  countries  occupied  by  tha 
French  arms. 

The  important  topic  of  the  renewal  of  war,  and  of 
the  conduct  of  the  ministers  during  the  whole  negoti- 
ation, was  brought  before  both  Houses  of  parliament 
on  May  23d,  by  motions  for  an  address  to  the  King  in 
answer  to  the  message.  On  this  occasion,  doubts  were 
expressed  by  some  members,  of  the  justice,  and  by 
others  of  the  expediency,  of  going  to  war,  at  least 
without  further  attempts  at  conciliation  ;  but  the  gene- 
ral opinion  went  strongly  to  concur  in  the  sentiments 
of  the  royal  declaration,  and  to  agree  in  the  propriety 
of  asserting  at  all  hazards  the  rights  of  the  nation, 
and  of  resisting  the  domineering  and  encroaching  spirit 
of  France.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  an  amendment 
moved  by  Lord  King  for  the  omission  of  those  expres- 
sions in  the  address  which  decidedly  imputed  to  France 
the  guilt  of  breaking  treaties  was  negatived  by  the  vast 
majority  of  142  to  10.  In  the  House  of  Commons, 
Mr.  Grey  moved  an  amendment  to  the  address  which, 
while  it  assured  his  Majesty  of  their  support  in  the 
war,  expressed  a  disapprobation  of  the  conduct  of  the 
ministers.  This  was  rejected  by  398  against  &7.  On 
the  following  day  a  message  fiom  the  King  informed 
parliament  that  he  had  judged  it  necessary,  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  Icingdom,  to  call  out  the  supplementary 
militia. 

The  only  remaining  effort  to  avert  an  extremity 
,which,  even  by  those  who  thought  it  inevitable,  was 
regarded  as  pregnant  with  burden  and  peril,  was  a  mo- 
tion by  Mr.  Fox,  on  the  27th,  for  an  address  to  his 
Majesty  advising  his  acceptance  of  the  proffered  medi- 
ation of  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  This  motion,  aft^ 
some  debate,  he  consented  to  withdraw ;  on  a  declar- 
ation from  Lord  Hawkesbury,  that  the  government 
would  be  ready  to  accept  the  mediation  of  Rusiua,  but 
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that  in  the  meantime  they  could  not  suspend  in  any 
degree  the  requisite  exertions  for  pursuing  the  war. 

A  message  from  the  King  was  brought  to  parliameint 
on  June  17th,  announcing  that  he  had  communicated 
to  the  Batavian  government  his  disposition^  to  respect 
their  neutrality,  provided  the  French  government  would 
do  the  like,  and  would  withdraw  its  forces  from  the  ter- 
ritory  of  the  republic  ;  but  this  proposition  not  having 
been  acquiesced  in  by  France,  he  had  judged  it  expe^ 
dient  to  recall  his  minister  from  the  Hague,  and  had 
given  orders  for  the  issue  of  letters  of  marque  and  re- 
prisals against  the  Batavian  republic. 

Another  message  was  brought  on  the  18th,  acquaint^ 
ing  parliament,  that  for  the  security  and  defence  of 
the  country,  his  Majesty  thought  it  necessary  that  a 
large  additional  force  should  be  raised.  The  plan  for 
this  purpose  proposed  by  the  ministry  was  to  levy  an 
army  of  reserve  consisting  of  50,000  men,  of  which 
S4,000  were  for  England,  10,000  for  Ireland,  and  6000 
for  Scotland,  the  men  to  be  raised  by  ballot,  and  their 
services  during  the  war  to  extend  to  Great  Britain^ 
Ireland,  and  the  islands  in  the  Channel.  The  bill 
formed  upon  this  plan  underwent  opposition  in  both 
Houses  on  various  grounds,  but  passed  without  a  divi* 
sion.  4 

s  A  part  of  the  ways  and  means  for  raising  the  sup- 
plies introduced  by  the  chancellor  of*  the  exchequer, 
was  a  property  tax,  so  called,  though,  in  fact,  differing 
from  the  former  income  tax,  as  he  acknowledged,  only 
inasmuch  as  the  proportion  now  demanded  was  not  so 
large,  and  as,  in  incomes  from  land  or  interest  of  money, 
no  particular  disc^iosure  was  required.  A  bill  for  this 
purpose,  to  be  in  force  to  a  specified  time  afler  the  sig- 
nature of  a  treaty  of  peace,  passed  into  a  law. 

As  an  addition  to  the  means  of  national  defence,  a 
bill  was  passed  for  enabling  his  Majesty  to  raise  a  levy 
en  masse  of  the  kingdom  in  case  of  invasion. 

In  consequence  of  a  message  from  the  King  on  July 
21st,  a  motion  was  made  by  Lord  Hawkesbury  for  a 
gum  of  €0^000/.  and  a  pemion  of  16,000^  per^  annuou 
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to  the  house  of  Orange,  the  ground  of  which  was  stated 
to  be,  that  after  the  peace  of  Amiens  the  Dutch  offered 
indemnities  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  on  condition  that 
Great  Britain  would  restore  the  ships  taken  in  his  name^ 
which  we  had.  refused  to  do.  This  motion  brought  some 
severe  censure  upon  ministers  for  having  neglected  to 
urge  that  compensation  to  the  house  of  Orange  which 
was  stipulated  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  The  grant, 
however,  passed  without  opposition. 

Whilst  measures  were  taking  for  carrying  on  a  foreign 
war,  and  defending  the  country  against  invasion,  a  new 
insurrection  broke  out  in  Ireland,  which  occasioned  a 
considerable   though  short-lived  alarm.     It  originated 
from  some  politick  enthusiasts  who  planned  nothing 
less  than  the  subversion  of  the  established  government, 
though   without  the  remotest  probability  of  effecting 
their  purpose.      The  centre  of  the  plot  was  Dublin, 
where  the  principal  leader,  a  young  man  of  parts,  but  of 
a  heated  imagination,  had  collected  a  few  arms,  and 
hoped  by  means  of  a  desperate  mob  to  carry  the  oastle 
guarded  by  two  or  three  thousand  soldiers.     The  day 
fijced  for  the  attempt  was  the  23d  of  July,  on  the  morn, 
ing.  of  which,  a  crowd  of  country  people  irom  the  county 
of  Klldare  entered  the  capital.     Collecting  in  a  tumul- 
tuary  assembly,    furnished   with    pikes  and  fire-arms, 
they   advanced   through    the    principal   streets   unre- 
sisted, and  having  committed  several  atrocities,  crowned 
their  barbarities  by  the  massacre  of  Lord  Kilward^i 
and  his  nephew  Mr.  Wolfe,  whom  they  dragged  out 
of  the  carriage  which  unfortunately  fell  in  their  way. 
Their  only  maitial  effort  was   an   attack  on  an   out- 
post, defended    by  a  few  soldiers,   whom    they  over- 
powered and  put  to  death.     Being  in   their  turns   at- 
tacked by  no  more  than  about  120  soldiers,  they  were 
dispersed  in  a  short  time,  with  the  death  of  some,  and 
the  seizure  of  others,  and  the  whole  insurrection  was 
at  once  extinguished. 

The  event  was  made  known  to  parliament  by  a  royal 
message,  in  which  it  was  recommended  that  tne  neces- 
sary measures  shpuld  be  taken  for  the  suppression  of 
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Hie  rebellious  spirit  which  had  manifested  itself^  and 
in  consequence^  a  bill  for  trying  rebels  in  Ireland  by 
martial  law,  and  another  jfor  suspending  the  habead 
corpus  act  in  Ireland,  were  brought  in  and  immediately 
passed.  Several  leaders  of  the  insurrection  were  after* 
wards  tried  for  high-treason  in  Dublin  by  special  com- 
mission, condemned,  and  executed. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  French  government,  aftef 
the  declaration  of  war  by  England,  was  to  constitute 

Prisoners  of  war  all  the  English  from  18  years  df  age  to 
9,  or  holding  any  commission  from  the  King,  who 
were  thep  in  France,  to  answer  for  those  French  citl* 
2ens  who  might  have  been  made  prisoners  by  Englii^h 
ships  previously  to  the  declaration  of  war.  This  un- 
precedented violation  of  the  laws  of  hospitality,  which 
was  aggravated  by  the  assurances  given  to  several 
English  visitors  that  they  should  enjoy  the  protection? 
of  the  French  government  as  fully  after  the  departure 
of  their  ambassador  as  before,  was  the  cause  of  much 
personal  and  domestic  calamity;  since  the  refusal  o^ 
the  English  ministry  to  include  them  in  exchanges  as 
fair  prisoners  of  war,- whilst  Buonaparte  would  not  liber- 
ate tiiem  on  any  other  condition,  subjected  them  to  ai 
captivity  only  to  be  terminated  by  the  conclusion  of 
hostilities. 

/The  martial  operations  of  the  French  were  prompt 
and  vigorous.  The  army  of  Italy  was  reinforced,  and 
detachments  took  possession  of  all  the  strong  posts  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  lying  on  the  Adriatic.  A  con- 
siderable body  of  troops  was  assembled  in  Holland  neai^ 
the  frontiers  of  Hanover,  under  General  Mortier,  who- 
in  the  end  of  May  entered  the  electorate,  and  sum- 
moned it  to  surrender  ^to  the  arms  of  France,  the  first 
consul  professing  that  he  only  intended  to  occupy  it  as 
a  pledge  for  the  evacuation  of  Malta,  according  to  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  After  a  slight 
resistance  from  the  Hanoverian  regular  troops,  a  depu- 
tation was  sent  to  the  French  general  by  the  civil  and 
military  authorities  of  the  regency,  in  consequence  of 
which  a  convention  was  entered  into,  the  conditions  of 
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which  were»  that  the  whole  electorate,  with  its  fortresses, 
arms  and  ammunition  should  be  put  in  the  possession 
of  the  French,  and  the  Hanoverian  troops  were  to  re- 
tire behind  the  Elbe,  and  engage  not  to  serve  during 
the  war,  unless  exchanged.  This  conquest  having  given 
to  the  French  the  command  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Elbe  and  Weser,  these  rivers  were  shut  against  the 
English  commerce  ;  which  measure  was  retaliated  upon 
Germany,  no  resistance  having  been  made  on  its  part 
to  such  an  infringement  of  neutrd  rights,  by  blockading 
their  mouths  with  a  British  squadron.  The  King  of 
England  having  refused  to  ratify  the  Hanoverian  con* 
vention,  Mortier  prepared  to  cross  the  Elbe  against 
the  army  of  Hanover  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  it 
to  surrender  as  prisoners  of  war.  A  new  convention, 
however,  was  agreed  upon,  by  which  the  army  was 
disbanded,  delivering  up  its  artillery,  horses,  and  mili* 
tary  stores. 

The  grand  project  of  Buonaparte,  however,  which 
he  himself  avowed  by  way  of  menace  to  Lord  Whit- 
worth,  was  the  invasion  of  Great  Britain,  for  which 
attempt  he  made  preparations  of  much  greater  magni- 
tude than  those  in  the  late  war.  ^Conceiving  that  gun- 
vessels  might  be  constructed,  capable  by  their  strength 
and  number  of  crossing  the  Channel  in  the  face  of  a 
British  squadron,  he  collected  by  extraordinary  exer- 
tions a  vast  flotilla  at  Boulogne,  and  assembled  an  army 
ready  to  embark  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity. 
His  threats  however  had  the  effect  of  exciting  a  spirit 
of  adequate  resistance.  The  volunteer  associations 
throughout  the  island  were  renewed  in  such  augmented 
numbers,  that  in  a  short  time  the  return  of  men  trained 
to  arms  amounted  to  300,000  ;  and  these  spontaneous 
efforts  of  the  nation  at  large,  in  which  all  rank  and 
party  was  confounded,  superseded  the  necessity  of  a 
coercive  levy  in  mass. 

In  the  West  Indies  the  war  commenced  with  various 
successes  to  the  British  arms.  An  expedition  under 
the  command  of  Lieutenant-General  Grinfield  and 
Commodore  Hood  sailed  on  June  20th  from  Barbadoes 
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against  St.  Lucia,  and  on  the  22d  the  troops  carried 
by  storm  the  fort  of  Morne  Fortunee,  which  produced 
the  unconditional  surrender  of  the  island.  To  the  ho* 
ttour  of  the  British  character,  it  is  mentioned  in  the 
general's  dispatch,  that  notwithstanding  the  enemy's 
severe  and  spirited  resistance,  no  sooner  were  the  works 
taken,  than  all  animosity  on  the  part  of  the  assailants 
ceased,  and  not  one  French  soldier  was  killed  or 
wounded.  The  expedition  then  proceeding  to  Tobago, 
that  island  was  also  reduced  to  the  British  authority, 
the  commander  of  its  fortress  capitulating  without  re- 
sistance. The  Dutch  colonies  of  Demarara,  Essequibo^ 
and  Berbice,  surrendered  in  September  on  a  summons 
from  Lieutenant^Colonel  Nicholson,  commander  of  a 
force  detached  against  them  by  General  Grinfield. 

At  St.  Domingo,  the  renewed  insurrection  of  the 
negroes  had  produced  a  war  attended  with  the  most 
horrid  cruelties  on  both  sides.  The  black  chiefs,  Dessa- 
lines,  Clervaux,  and  Christophe,  were  strong  enough,  in 
the  reduced  state  of  the  French  forces,  to  invest  the 
town  of  Cape  Francois,  where  General  Leclerc  lay  in 
the  last  stage  of  the  fatal  fever  which  was  melting  away 
the  army  with  which  he  promised  to  reduce  the  whole 
island.  He  died  on  November  2d,*  and  was  succeeded 
in  the  chief  command  by  General  Rochambeau.  The  , 
Cape  and  other  posts  on  the  sea-coast  were  eflfectually 
defended  by  the  French  as  long  as  their  fleet  was 
master  of  the  sea ;  but  after  the  war  with  England  broke 
out,  and  their  principal  positions  were  blockaded  by 
British  squadrons,  they  were  soon  reduced  to  great 
difficulties.  Several  places  fell  successively  into  the 
hands  of  the  insurgents,  the  garrisons  of  which  were 
generally  carried  ofi*  by  the  English  ships  to  protect 
tiiem  from  the  vindictive  rage  of  the  assailants.  At 
length,  Fort  Dauphin  having  been  taken  by  the  English^ 
Rochambeau  made  prpposals  for  the  capitulation  of 
Cape  Francois,  the  only  place  remaining  to  the  French 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  island.  Conditions  were 
signed  on  November  SOth,  by  which  all  the  ships  of 
war  and  merchant  vei^sds  belonging  to  France  wen 
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durrendeared  to  the  English,  and  the  garrison  became 
priaoaera  of  war.  The.  principal  part  of  this  important 
island  was  thus  lefl  in  the  occupation  of  the  negroes, 
while  the  French  retained  only  St.  Domingo,  the  capital 
of  the  part  formerly  belonging  to  Spain. 
:  In  India,  this  year  was  distinguished  by  a  very 
active  campaign  of  the  English  in  alliance  with  the 
Peishwa,  or  Mahratta  sovereign  of  Foonah,  and  with 
the  Nizam  of  the  Decan,  against  the  Maliratta  chiefii 
$cindiah  Holkar,  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  supported 
by  the  French  General  Perron.  The  Feishwa  having, 
in  190s,  been  expelled  from  his  dominions  by  Holkar» 
negotiated  a  subsidiary  treaty  with  the  English  Com- 
pany, which  was  concluded  at  Bassein  on  the  last  day 
of  the  year.  In  consequence  of  this  treaty  it  was  re* 
solved  to  attempt  the  restoration  of  the  Peishwa,  for 
which  purpose  a  detachment  of  troops  was  placed  under 
the  command  of  Major*General  Ardiur  Wellesley,  who 
entered  the  Mahratta  territories  in  March.  Uolkar 
having  precipitately  retreated  on  the  approach  of  the 
British,  General  Welleslev  pushed  forward  with  great 
rapidity  for  Poonah,  wnich  was  re-entered  by  its 
sovereign  on  May  ISth.  During  these  proceedings, 
Scindiah  and  the  Rajah  of  Berah  were  negotiating  an 
alUance  with  Holkar,  of  which  the  Governor  General, 
Marquis  Wellesley,  at  length  obtaining  positive  evi- 
dence, it  was  resolved  to  employ  the  whole  military 
force  of  the  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay  establishments 
to  break  a  confederacy  rendered  particularly  danger- 
ous by  the  junction  of  Perron,  who  had  obtained  almost 
the  power  and  influence  of  a  sovereign  prince,  and 
possessed  an  army  trained  in  the  European  discipline. 
It  Mras  a  fortunate  occurrence  that  the  French  Amniral 
Zinois,  arriving  with  a  reinforcement  of  French  troops 
before  Pondicherry,  was  prevented  from  forwarding 
them  to  Perron,  and  that  upon  the  intelligence  of  the 
war  between  France  and  England,  all  those  whom  he 
had  landed  were  made  prisoners  of  war. 

As  soon  as  it  was  determined  that  warlike  operations 
•k^uld  begi&»  General  Wellesley»  who  was  opposed  to 
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jScindiah  and  the  Raj^h  of  Berar,  marched  agafaist  the 
fortress  of  Ahmednughur,  which  he  reduced  on  August 
12th,  and  then  advanced  to  Aurungabad.     On  Sep- 
tember 23df  he  gained  a  complete  victory  at  Assye 
over  the  combined  enemy,   more  than  six  times  ma 
number,  but  at  a  considerable  cost  of  men.     In  the 
meantime  the  Bombay  army  had  been  successful  in 
Guzerat,  where  Lieutenant-Colonel  Woodington  took 
by  assault,  on  August  29th,  the  town  of  Baroach,  aiid 
reduced  its  whole  district,  and  afterwards  gained  pos« 
session  of  the  only  territory  remaining  to  Scindiah  in 
that  province.     The  town  and  province  of  Cuttack,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  India,  was  conquered  from  thd 
Rajah  of  Berar  by  Colonel  Harcourt,  in  the  months 
of  September  and  October.     In  the  north  of  India  the 
Bengal  army,  commanded  by  General  Lake,  advanced 
at  the  close  of  August  against  Perron's  troops  encamped 
near  the  fortress  of  Ally  Ghur,  and  on  his  retreat  took 
that  strong  place  by  storm.      On   September  11th, 
General  Lake  defeated,   near  Dehli,   Scindiah's  army 
commanded  by  a  Frenchman;    the  consequence  of 
which  victory  was  the  release  of  the  Mogul  Emperor, 
Shah  Aulum,  who  had  been  kept  in  a  very  degraded 
state  by  the  French  party,  and  who  now  put  himself 
under  the  protection  of  the  English.     He  afterwards 
reduced  Agra  and  its  fort ;  and  pursuing  the  remainder 
of  Scindiah's  force,  in  which  were  15  of  Perron's  rcgu* 
lar  battalions,  he  defeated  it  in  a  decisive  engagement 
at  Laswaree  on  November  1st.     General  Wellesley  was 
in  the  meantime  following  up  his  victory  Bt  Assye  by  a 
warm  pursuit  of  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  whom  he  drove 
into  his  own   territories,    and    entirely  defeated  on 
November  .28th,  on  the  plains  of  Argaum,  which  vic^ 
tory  was  succeeded  by  the  reduction  of  the  strong 
fortress  of  Gawil  Ghur.     These  successes  produced  an 
immediate  application- for  peace  from  that  sovereign, 
which  was  concluded  on  December  17th,  on  the  con- 
ditions of  his  renouncing  the  confederacy  against  the 
British  government,  and  the  cession  of  the  province  of 
Cuttacky  and  of  some  other  territories,  with  the  en- 
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gagement  never  to  take  into  his.  service  the  subject  of 
any  state  at  war  with  the  English.  A  treaty  with 
Scmdiah  speedily  followed,  in  which  he  agreed  to  a 
number  of  cessions,  to  a  renunciation  of  all  claims 
upon  Shah  Aulum,  and  to  the  same  engagement  re- 
specting foreigners  with  that  of  the  Rajah.  Thus  was 
gloriously  terminated  a  war  which  dissolved  a  powerful 
confederacy  against  the  English,  annihilated  the  French 
interest  in  Inma,  and  made  important  additions  to  the 
power  and  possessions  of  the  Company. 

During  tJie  course  of  this  year,  the  French  govern- 
ment made  over  their  late  acquisition  of  Louisiana  to 
the  United  States  of  America  for  the  sum  of  three 
millions  of  dollars ;  a  purchase  very  advantageous  to 
the  States  by  consolidating  their  territory,  and  securing 
them  from  any  future  molestation  by  an  ambitious 
neighbour,  and  also  by  removing  a  cause  of  dispute 
with  Spain,  Which  had  commenced  in  the  last  year, 
respecting  the  warehousing  of  American  goods  at  New 
Orleans. 

Parliament  re-assembled  on  November  22d,  when 
the  session  was  opened  by  a  speech  from  the  throne, 
in  which  the  successes  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
suppression  of  the  Irish  insurrection,  were  alluded  to, 
and  the  conclusion  of  a  convention  with  Sweden  was 
announced,  the  purpose  of  which  was  the  adjustment 
of  certain  differences  arising  from  an  article  in  the 
treaty  of  1661,  relative  to  maritime  rights.  The  ac- 
customed addresses  were  agreed  to  without  opposition. 
The  parliamentary  business  previous  to  the  Christmas 
recess  was  chiefly  the  passing  of  acts  continuing  the 
suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  and  the  existence  of 
martial  law  in  Ireland,  and  for  granting  certain  ex- 
emptions in  favour  ofihe  volunteers  in  Great  Britain. 
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Year  of  George  III.  44  &  45. 
Parliament   2  &  3. 

Udumofthe  King's  Malady.^ BUI  respecting  the  Volunteers.'^ 
Irtsh  Mtlitia.  —  Mr.  Pitt's   Conduct    towards  the  Ministry.  — 

—  Budget.  —  Mr.  Addington   resigns,  and  Mr.  Pitt  occupies  his 
^j^c^'  —  ^eto  Ministry.  —  Motion  carried  for  a  Committee  on  the 
Slave    Trade.  —  Additional  Force  Bill.  —  Parliament  prorogued, 
and  King's  Speech.  —  Goree  taken  by  the  French.  —  Attack  on  an 
East  India  Fleet  by  Linois  repulsed.  —  Surinam  taken.  —  Failure 
of  the  Catamaran  Expedition.  —  Capture  of  Spanish  Frigates  off 
Cadiz.  —  Conspiracy  against  the  Government  in  France.  —  Death 
tf  Piche^ru  and  Exile  of  Moreau.  —  Seizure  and  Execution  of  the 
Jjuke  D'Enghien.  —  Coimdaints  against  British  Envoys.  — Buona^ . 
parte  elected  Emperor  of  France.  —  Disputes  between  Russia  and 
Sweden,  and  the  French  Government.  —  Sir  G.  Rumbold  seized  by' 
the  French.  —  Convention  between  Genoa-and  France.  —  Coronation 
of  Buonaparte.  —  Dessalines  proclaimed  Emperor  ofHayti.  —  Dif^ 

Jerence  between  ^ain  And  the  United  States  respecting  Louisiana* 

—  JVar  in  the  East  Indies  against  Holkar.  —  War  dedared  by 
.  Spain  against  England.  —  Pestilential  Disease  at  Gibraltar. 

VjN  February  14th,  it  was  announced  by  a  bulletin 
issued  at  St.  James's,  that  his  Majesty  was  much  in- 
disposed; and  although  all  the  cautious  obscurity  of 
language  customary  on  such  an  occasion  was  then  and 
afterwards  employed,  it  was  well  understood  by  the 
public,  that  the  royal  sufferer  ^^s  labouring  under  a 
return  of  that  mental  malady  of  which  he  had  now 
undergone  several  relapses.  This  calamity  occurring 
at.  such  a  period,  occasioned  much  anxiety  in  the 
nation,  which  was  not  alleviated  by  the  indistinct  ac- 
counts given  from  time  to  time  of  his  Majesty's  state. 
That  the  attack,  however,  was  not  very  severe,  might 
be  inferred  by  the  declaration  in  parliament  of  the 
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chancellor  of  the  exchequer  on  Febraary  29th,  that 
**  there  was  no  necessary  suspension  of  the  royal  func- 
tions ;''  and  by  that  of  the  lord  chancellor  on  March 
14rth,  that  "  the  lords  commissioners  were  warranted 
in  expressing  the  royal  assent  to  several  bills  which 
had  already  passed  both  houses  of  parliament/'  In 
the  second  week  of  May,  it  was  thought  proper  to 
suffer  his  Majesty  to  be  seen  by  his  subjects  in  drives 
through  the  streets  of  London  and  Westminster,  ac- 
companied by  the  Queen  and  Princesses ;  but  it  was 
several  months  before  he  could  fully  enjoy  the  comfort 
of  his  domestic  circle,  or  was  sufficiently  tranquil  to 
receive  the  usual  report  of  prisoners  imder  sentence  of 
death. 

The  first  important  subject  of  discussion  in  parliamentt 
was  a  bill  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Mr.  Secretary  YiH-ke,  for  the  consolidation  and  expla- 
nation of  the  e:Stisting  laws  respecting  the  volunteers. 
In  the  debates  on  this  subject  in  both  Houses,  very 
different  opinions  were  ^ven  coticeming  the  meriis  of 
the  volunteer  system,  and  the  footing  on  which  their 
services  ought  to  be  accepted,  and  occasion  was  taken 
of  speaking  very  dispars^ngly  of  the  warlike  measures 
of  the  ministry.  The  biU,  however,  after  occupying  a 
great  part  of  the  session,  passed  into  a  law. 

On  March  26th  a  message  was  brought  from  the 
King,  acquainting  parliament  with  a  voluntary  offer 
made  by  the  officers  and  privates  of  the  Irish  militia 
regiments,  to  extend  their  services,  if  desired,  to  Great 
Britain ;  and  recommending  that  such  regulations  might 
be  adopted  as  would  enable  him  to  accept  of  the  tender^ 
A  bill  was  thereupon  framed  for  accepting  the  services 
oi*  ten  thousand  of  th|  Irish  militia,  and  another,  for 
augmenting  the  number  of  the  same  militia,  both  which^ 
after  considerable  opposition,  passed  into  laws. 

A  great  change  was  now  approaching  in  the  British 
ministry.  At  the  first  formation  of  the  existing  admi* 
nfstration  it  was  evident  that  it  possessed  little  natural 
strength,  and  the  general  idea  was,  that  it  wag  meant 
cmly  to  £31  up  a  tempwary  vacancy^  till  one  of  the  tw# 
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ieadmg  parties  of  which  its  predecessors  were  composed, 
4>r  a  new  coalition  of  both^  should  re-occupy  the  seat  of 
power.  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in 
making  the  new  arrangement,  could  not  with  any  decency 
appear  as  an  oppositionist ;  and  he  stood  apart  from  aU 
those  who  went  out  with  him,  in  supporting  the  peace, 
and  other  measures  of  the  Addington  ministry.  He 
kept,  however,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  back  ground ; 
and  having  carried  with  him  in  his  retreat  from  power 
a  great  mass  of  public  favour,  he  was  manifestly  cautious 
how  he  hazarded  it  by  decisive  declarations.  The  ac- 
cumulating difficulties  of  the  government,  however,  re- 
quired a  practised  hand  at  the  helm ;  and  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  if  the  place  of  prime-minister  had  at  this 
juncture  been  a  subject  of  popular  election,  no  man 
would  have  united  so  many  sunrages  as  Mr.  Pitt.  In 
the  last  year  a  negotiation  had  been  entered  into  for 
associating  him  with  the  persons  then  in  power,  which 
is  said  to  have  failed  in  consequence  of  his  claiming  the 
liberty  of  submitting  directly  to  the  King  such  sug- 
gestions as  he  thought  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
administration  —  a  privilege  which  would  have  reduced 
the  other  members  of  the  cabinet  to  insignificance. 
From  that  time  he  appears  to  have  felt  no  reserve  in 
taking  the  side  of  opposition ;  and  to  his  conduct  in  this 
respect  was  doubtless  considerably  owing  the  gradiml 
diminution  in  the  ministerial  majorities  observable  in 
the  divisions  of  this  session. 

On  the  last  day  of  April  the  budget  for  the  year  was 
opened  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  in  which 
the  necessary  supplies  were  stated  at  upwards  of  36 
millions  for  Great  Britain  alone.  The  ways  and  means 
proposed  were  certain  addition  to  the  war  taxes,  a  loan 
of  ten  millions,  and  a  vote  of  credit  of  two  millions  and  a 
half  J  and  he  concluded  with  moving  corresponding  reso- 
lutions, which  were  agreed  to.  Motions  were  made  by 
the  ministers  in  each  House  on  May  3d  for  thanks  to 
the  civil  and  military  officers,  and  the  army  in  India,  on 
account  of  the  late  victories,  which  were  carried,  though 
not  without  opposition  in  the  House  of  Commom^  on 
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the  ground  that  it  ought  first  to  be  known  whether  the 
war  in  which  they  had  been  gained  ^was  a  just  one. 
This  was  the  last  act  of  the  ministry."  On  May  12th 
it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Addington  had  resigned  the 
office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  that  Mr.  Pitt 
had  been  nominated  his  successor. 

The  nation  in  general  had  formed  expectations  that 
the  dissolution  of  an  administration  devoid  of  the  public 
confidence,  would  be  followed  by  a  new  one,  in  which 
those  persons  of  different  parties  who  stood  highest  in 
reputation  for  political  talents  would  be  associated ;  but 
whether  in  consequence  of  prejudices  against  individuals 
prevailing  in  the  highest  guar  termor  of  unwillingness  in  the 
great  minister  to  admit  of  sharers  in  the  supreme  autho- 
rity, the  event  was  different  j  for  the  new  arrangement 
comprized  only  members  of  the  late  cabinet,  with  a  few 
others  who  were  the  particular  friends  of  Mr.  Pitt.  The 
ministerial  list  now  stood  as  follows  :  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land, president  of  the  council ;  Lord  Eldon,  lord  chan- 
cellor; Earl  of  Westmorland,  lord  privy  seal;  Mr.. 
Pitt,  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  cnancellor  of  the 
exchequer;  Lord  Harrowby,  secretary  for  forei^ 
affairs ;  Lord  Hawkesbury,  secretary  for  the  home  de- 
partment ;  Earl  Camden,  secretary  for  the  colonial  de- 
partment ;  Lord  Melville  (Dundas),  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty ;  Earl  of  Chatham,  master  of  the  ordnance ; 
,Lord  Castlereagh,  president  of  the  board  of  controul ; 
Lord  Mulgrave,  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster 
with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet. 

Of  the  remaining  parliamentary  proceedings  in  this 
session,  the  first  to  be  mentioned  was  a  motion  by  Mr. 
^Wilberforce  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  con- 
Aider  of  the  propriety  of  introducing  a  bill  for  the  abo- 
lition of  the  slave  trade  after  a  time  to  be  limited.  The 
motion,  which  was  supported  both  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr. 
Fox,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  75  to  49.  A  bill 
framed  for  this  purpose,  after  being  read  a  second  time 
in  the  House,  was  committed  on  a  majority  of  79  votes 
to  20 ;  the  lateness  of  the  season,  however,  caused  it  to 
be  postponed  to  the  next  session. 
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On  June  5th  the  minister  brought  in  a  plan  for  the 
military  defence  of  the  country,  the  essential  part  of 
which  was  the  creation  of  an  additional  force  for  the 
permanent  increase  of  the  regular  army.  This  additional 
force  was  in  part  to  be  formed  by  a  reduction  of  the 
militia  to  its  ancient  establishment.  The  bill  for  carry- 
ing this  plan  into  execution  underwent  much  discussion, 
and  at  length  passed  into  a  law. 

A  bill  respecting  the  corn-trade  was  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Western,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  regulate  the  importation  and  exportation  of 
grain  by  the  average  price  of  corn  and  flour  in  the  mari-. 
time  districts  of  England  and  Scotland.  It  passed 
through  both  Houses  with  little  opposition,  but  receiving 
some  amendments  in  the  House  of  Lords,  which  were 
not  agreed  to  by  the  Commons,  it  was  postponed. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  on  July  31st  by  a  speech, 
of  which  the  most  material  passage  was  an  intimatiom 
given  of  a  view  in  the  present  war  beyond  that  of  the 
mere  security  of  this  country.  "  I  entertain  (said  his 
Majesty)  the  animating  hope,  that  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  our  successful  exertions  will  not  be  confined 
within  ourselves,  but  that,  by  their  example  and  their 
consequences,  they  may  lead  to  the  re-establishment  of 
such  a  system  in  Europe,  as  may  rescue  it  from  the 
precarious  state  to  which  it  is  reduced ;  and  may  finally 
raise  an  effectual  barrier  against  the  unbounded  schemes 
of  aggrandizement  and  ambition  which  threaten  every 
independent  nation  that  yet  remains  on  the  conti* 
nent." 

The  first  military  operation  of  the  year  was  the  cap-, 
ture  of  the  English  settlement  at  Goree  on  January  ISth 
by  a  small  French  force,  which  obliged  Colonel  Frazer,, 
the  commander,  who  had  no  more  than  25  men,  to  ca^^ 
pitulate.  It  was,  however,  re-captured  in  March  by 
Captain  Dixon  of  the  Inconstant  frigate. 

Admiral  Linois,  who  had  escaped  from  the  road  of 
Pondicherry  in  consequence  of  the  ignorance  of  tha 
British  admiral  that  war  had  taken  place  between  the 
two  nations,  ailer  capturing  some  India  ships,  audpluu^ 
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dering  the  English  factory  of  Bencoolen,  &QiB»  near  the 
straits  of  Malacca,  on  February  14th  with  the  Compan^s 
homeward-bound  China  fleet  of  15  ships,  accompanied 
by  12  country  ships  and  a  Portuguese  Indiaftian.  Linois 
had  under  his  command  the  Marengo  of  84  guns,  and 
some  frigates ;  and  an  action  ensued^  in  which,  by  the 
able  and  spirited  conduct  of  Captain  Dance,  who  acted 
as  commodore,  the  French  were  beaten  off,  and  stood 
away  with  full  sails,  without  having  made  a  single 
prize. 

An  expedition  under  Major-General  Sir  Charles 
Green  and  Commodore  Hood,  sailed  from  Barbadoes 
in  the  beginning  of  April  against  the  Dutch  settlement 
of  Surinam,  and  arrived  off  the  river  of  that  name  on 
the  25th.  The  troops  being  landed,  a  summons  was 
sent  to  the  governor  to  surrender  the  colony ;  and  on 
his  refusal  to  capitulate,  active  measures  were  taken  for 
tile  reduction  of  the  forts  guarding  the  approaches.. 
This  being  effected  with  no  considerable  loss,  terms  of 
capitulation  were  concluded  on  May  5th,  by  which  the 
colony  was  given  up  to  his  Majesty,  with  the  ships  of 
war,  artillery,  stores,  &c. ;  the  troops  became  prisoners 
of  war,  and  the  inhabitants  were  secured  in  their  pro*^ 
perty  and  laws. 

Various  attempts  in  this  year  against  the  enemy'a 
flotillas  on  their  own  coasts  failed  of  success.  The 
most  considerable  of  these  was  an  undertaking  in  the 
beginning  of  October,  conducted  by  Lord  Keith  with. 
a  fleet  of  men  of  war,  frigates,  and  smaller  vessels,  to 
destroy  about  150  French  vessels  moored  on  the  out? 
side  of  Boulogne  pier.  The  instruments  chiefly  re- 
lied on  for  this  purpose  were  certain  exploding  vessels^ 
called  catamarans,  which  were  to  be  sent  into  the 
midst  of  the  enemy.  Their  effect,  however,  wholly 
disappointed  expectation,  the  damage  sustained  from 
them  being  very  inconsiderable. 

These  failures  were  compensated  by  an  important 
success,  if  the  circumstances  and  results  attending  it  do 
fiot  derive  it  of  a  claim  to  that  title.  Intel%ence 
haviiig  \iem^  received  that  some  cargoes  of  treasure 
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&om  the  American  mines  were  expected  at  GadtZy 
Captain  Moore,  with  the  IndefatigsJble  and  three  more 
frigates,  was  dispatched  to  cruise  for  them  off  that  port 
On  the  5th  of  October  four  large  Spanish  frigates  were 
diicovered  steering  for  Cadiz,  when  the  English  ships 
each  took  a  position  along-side  of  an  antagonist,  and  a 
shot  was  fired  to  make  the  headmost  bring  to.  The  admi- 
ral who  commanded  her  was  informed  by  Captain  Moore 
that  he  had  orders  to  detain  the  Spanish  squadron,  and 
that  it  was  his  earnest  wish  to  execute  them  without 
bloodshed,  but  that  the  determination  must  be  instant 
An  unsatisfactory  answer  being  returned,  a  close  en- 
gagement commenced,  ship  to  ship,  when,  within  ten 
minutes.  La  Mercedes,  the  Spanish  Admiral's  second, 
blew  up  with  a  tremendous  explosion,  and  all  on  board 
perished,  with  the  exception  of  foHy,  who  were  taken 
up  by  the  boats  of  her  antagonist.  The  other  Spanish 
inmates  all  struck  in  succession,  after  a  considerable  loss 
in  killed  and  wounded.  It  wa^  a  peculiarly  affecting 
circumstance,  that  in  the  ship  which  blew  up  was  the 
whole  family  of  a  native  of  America,  consisting  of  his 
lady,  four  daughters,  and  five  sons,  with  the  exception 
of  one  of  the  sons,  who,  with  his  father,  had  gone  before 
the  action  on  board  of  another  ship,  and  were  spectators 
of  the  dreadful  catastrophe.  The  lading  of  the  cap- 
tured vessels  was  of  immense  value,  consisting  of  gold 
and  silver  bullion  and  rich  merchandize,  the  destination 
of  which  for  the  service  of  France,  was  the  reason 
assigned  for  this  act  of  violence  without  a  previous 
deckration  of  war.  It  was,  however,  much  censured 
as  well  at  home,  as  abroad ;  and  the  admiralty  in  par- 
ticular incurred  blame  for  not  having  sent  such  a  pre- 
dominant force  to  intercept  the  Spanish  ships,  as  would 
have  allowed  their  commander  to  submit  at  once,  with- 
out impeachment  to  his  honour ;  whereas  the  equality 
of  strength  rendered  a  sanguinary  combat  inevitable. 

No  other  important  events  relative  to  the  war  oc^ 
cinred  during  the  present  year. 

The  internal  state  of  France  had  in  the  meantime 
been  undergdng  changes  which  rendered  that  eountrjr 

I.  4 
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an  object  of  interest  and  speculation  to  all  Europe. 
Early  in  February  a  conspiracy  was  detected  at  Paris, 
the  purpose  of  which  was  tne  subversion  of  the  ests^blished 
government.  The  principals  in  this  design  were  Gene- 
ral Pichegru ;  Georges,  formerly  a  leader  of  the  insur- 
gents in  Britany ;  and  LajoUais,  his  confident,  to 
whom  several  other  persons  were  attached.  General 
Moreau  had  also  so  fer  entered  into  their  plans  as  to 
have  held  some  secret  interviews  with  Pichegru  after 
his  return  to  Paris.  A  confidential  agent  of  the  con- 
spirators having  been  arrested  on  returning  from  Eng- 
land, his  information  produced  the  apprehension  of 
Moreau  and  LajoUais,  Pichegru  and  Georges  at  that 
time  escaping,  though  they  afterwards  were  discovered 
by  the  vigilance  of  the  polite,  and  committed  to  prison. 
Deputations  from  the  senate,  the  legislative  body,  and 
the  tribunate,  waited  on  the  first  consul  as  soon  as  the 
plot  was  made  Known,  and  attributing  it  to  the  machi- 
nations of  the  English  government,  exhorted  him  to 
take  every  measure  for  the  preservation  of  a  life  to  which 
the  destinies  of  the  French  people  were  inseparably 
annexed.  Some  time  after,  Pic$egru  was  found  strangled 
in  prison,  according  to  the  government  report,  by  his 
own  hand,  but  the  public  opinion  attributed  the  deed 
.  to  a  different  author.  Georges  and  some  of  his  accom- 
plices were  publickljr  executed.  Moreau,  whose  high 
reputation  rendered  it  unsafe  to  proceed  to  extremities 
against  him,  was  permitted  to  transport  himself  to 
America. 

Buonaparte  was  by  no  means  backward  in  following 
the  counsel  given  him  of  being  attentive  to  his  personal 
security,  and  he  was  led  by  it  to  an  act  which  excited 
the  detestation  of  all  Europe,  and  which  will  remain  a 
foul  blot  on  his  memory.  The  Duke  d^Enghien,  eldest 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  who  had  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  emigrant  corps  of  Conde,  had  retired, 
after  it  was  disbanded,  to  Ettenheim  in  the  electorate  of 
Baden,  near  the  French  frontier,  where  he  lived  as  a 

grivate  gentleman.     It  is  certainly  not  improbable  that 
e  cho^e  this  situation  in  order  to  be  the  more  readily 
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izifonned  by  secret  correspondetiGe  of  all  that  <  was 
passing  in  France,  and  that  he  had  it  in  view,  should 
any  favourable  opportunity  offer,  again  to  lend  his  aid 
to  the  royal  cause.  How  far  any  connection  between 
the  late  conspiracy,  and  the  Duke  and  other  emigrants 
residing  in  that  vicinity,  was  traced  by  evidence,  can 
only  be  known  to  those  who  had  access  to  the  docu- 
ments produced ;  but  the  possibility  of  it  was  sufficient 
to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  first  consul ;  and  with  him 
**  to  doubt  was  to  be  resolved/*  Without  any  previous 
application  to  the  Elector,  he  ordered  General  CauliUf 
^ourt  with  a  body  of  cavaky  to  cross  the  Rhine  on  the 
night  of  March  14th ;  and  on  the  following  day,  the 
Duke  d'Enghien  and  some  other  persons  were  seized 
upon  at  Offenburg  and  Ettenheim,  and  conveyed  to  the 
citadel  of  Strasburg.  The  Duke  was  sent  forward  to 
Paris  on  the  17th,  and  after  a  rapid  and  unintermitted 
journey,  arrived  there  on  the  20th.  He  was  imme- 
diately hurried  to  the  castle  of  Vinc^nnes,  where  a 
military  commission  was  sitting,  composed  of  persons 
selected  by  Murat,  Buonaparte's  brother-in-law. 
Articles  of  accusation  were  brought  against  him,  in 
which  he  \Yas  charged  with  a  traitorous  correspondence 
with  England,  with  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  French  emigrants  in  English  pay,  with  a  cor* 
respondence  in  Strasburg  for  the  purpose  of  stirring^up 
a  revolt  in  the  neighbouring  departments,  and  with 
being  an  accomplice  m  the  late  conspiracy.  Without 
any  evidence  produced,  he  was  pronounced  guilty  in 
two  hours,  and  sentenced  to  death.  On  the  night  of 
the  21st  he  was  taken  to  the  wood  of  Vincennes  under 
a  guard  of  Italian  gens  d*armes,  where  he  was  shot  by 
nine  grenadiers,  displaying  in  his  last  moments,  as.  he 
had  done  throughout  the  whole  scene,  the  greatest  in- 
trepidity and  self-possession.  Although  this  tragedy 
was  regarded  with  indignation  at  all  the  European 
courts,  Russia  alone  made  a  public  remonstrance  against 
the  violation  of  all  the  rights  of  neutrality  with  which  it 
was  attended :  this  was  however  replied  to  in  a  lofty 
and  r^criininaliDg  tone. 
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In  order  to  divert  attention  from  this  atrocitjt  «id 
pre-occupy  the  CTound  of  complaint,  the  French  govern- 
ment made  public  a  charge  against  the  British  minister 
at  the  Court  of  Bavaria,  Mr.  Drake,  accompanied  hy^  a 
variety  of  documents  and  intercepted  letters,  of  havmg 
engaged  in  a  clandestine  correspondence  with  certain 
persons  in  France,  with  the  purpose  of  overturning  the 
government;  and  it  did  in  fact  appear  that  he  had  been 
unwarily  led  to  give  ear  to  the  pretended  projects  of 
Mehee  de  la  Touche,  a  man  of  infamous  character,  who 
at  the  same  time  betrayed  him  to  the  French  govern- 
ment. The  originals  of  this  correspondence  being  com- 
municated to  the  Elector  at  Munich,  his  first  minister 
was  directed  to  express  to  Mr.  Drake  his  master's  r^ret 
that  his  capital  should  have  been  made  the  center  of  a 
correspondence  so  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a 
foreign  ambassador,  and  t0  acquaint  him  that  he  could 
no  longer  be  received  at  court  j  in  consequence,  Mr. 
Drake  was  obliged  to  quit  Bavaria.  Mr.  Spencer  Smith, 
envoy  to  the  Sector  of  Wurtemberg,  having  been  in- 
volved in  these  transactions,  was  also  under  the  neces- 
sitv  of  leaving  Stuttgard.  These  incidents  were  the 
subject  of  a  paper  war  between  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish ministry ;  and  Buonaparte  caused  it  to  be  publickly 
declared  that  he  would  not  recognize  the  British  diplo- 
matic body  in  Europe,  so  long  as  they  should  be  charged 
with  any  warlike  agency,  and  should  not  restrain  them- 
selves within  the  limits  of  their  functions. 

The  first  consul  was  now  possessed  of  as  much  sub- 
stantial authority  as  any  sovereign  in  Europe.  France^ 
either  awed  by  his  power,  or  vain  of  his  splendour,  was 
perfectly  obsequious  to  his  will ;  and  foreign  princes,  if 
not  recognizing  him  as  an  equal  in  dignity,  could  not  but 
feel  his  consequence  as  a  potentate.  But  he  had  risen 
too  high  to  be  content  with  inferiority  of  any  kind,  and 
rank  and  title  were  wanting  to  fill  up  the  measure  of 
his  ambition.  On  March  ^th,  the  senate,  doubtless 
from  private  suggestion,  sent  an  address  to  him  with  the 
proposal  that  he  shoidd  be  constituted  Emperor  of 
France  with  hereditary  right.    In  his  answer,  he  poIi« 
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tidy  refefwd  to  the  sovereignty  fesidiag  m  the  French 
people  as  proper  to  decide  tms  point ;  and  addresses 
presently  loUowed  from  the  armies,  the  municipality  of 
Paris,  and  other  bodies,  expressing  their  desire  that 
such  a  disposition  should  take  place.  The  way  being 
thus  prepared,  one  of  his  creatures  on  May  1st  made  a 
motion  m  the  tribunate  (the  body  in  which  laws  origi- 
nated) for  conferring  on  Napoleon  Buonaparte  we 
rank  and  title  of  Emperor  of  the  French,  with  hereditary 
succession  of  the  same  in  his  family,  according  to  the 
laws  of  primogeniture.  The  only  opponent  was  Carnott 
who  delivered  his  sentiments  with  force  and  freedom  on 
the  subject ;  but  the  discussion  being  deferred  to  the 
following  day,  the  proposition  was  adopted  with  no 
other  negative  than  his.  The  decree  framed  in  con^ 
sequence  was  transmitted  to  the  senate ;  and  on  May 
18th  the  measure  was  completed  in  an  Organic  Senatua 
Consultum.  By  this  instrument,  the  government  of  thft 
republic  was  confided  to  the]  Emperor  Napoleon  Buo- 
naparte, and  power  was  given  to  him,  if  he  should  hav^^ 
no  male  issue,  to  adgpt  an  heir  from  the  children  and 
grandchildren  of  his  brothers.  The  title  of  Prince  and 
Brincess,  and  of  Imperial  Highness,  was  conferred  on 
all  the  members  of  the  Buonaparte  family,  of  whomp 
Josrah  was  nominated  grand  elector,  and  Louis,  con^ 
stable  of  France :  the  tities  of  the  two  subaltern  con-* 
suls  merged  in  those  of  arch-chancellor  and  arch-trea* 
surer.  A  number  of  generals  were  raised  to  the  rank 
of  marshal ;  and,  in  short,  all  the  forms  and  decorations 
were  adopted  belonging  not  only  to  the  regal,  but  to 
the  imperial  dignity.  Religion  was  pressed  into  the 
same  service,  and  letters  were  sent  to  all  the  prelates  of 
France  by  the  emperor,  announcing  his  elevation,  and 
dictating  an  ecclesiastical  ceremonial  for  the  occasion. 
The  event  was  notified  to  the  diet  at  Ratisbon,  and  to 
the  several  foreign  courts. 

The  Emperor  of  Germany,  by  way  of  maintaining 
bis  equality  of  rank,  assumed  the  title  of  hereditary 
Emperor  of  Austria. 
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In  the  meantime  serious  discussions  were  going  on 
between  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  French  govem- 
'  ment ;  the  former  warmly  remonstrating  against  the 
usurping  and  domineering  spirit  of  France,  and  insist- 
ing upon  the  evacuation  by  the  French  troops  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  and  the  north  of  Germany,  and  the 
indemnification  of  the  King  of  Sardinia.  The  refusal  of 
compliance  occasioned  M.  Oubril,  the  Russian  resident, 
to  demand  his  passports  for  departure  from  France  j 
and  both  parties  made  preparations  for  a  commence- 
ment of  hostilities.  The  King  of  Sweden,  who  had 
protested  against  the  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  the 
German  empire  in  the  case  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien, 
was  treated  with  so  much  personal  insult  in  a  ]^ench 
ef&cial  journal,  that  he  notified  to  the  French  charge 
d'affaires  at  Stockholm,  that  no  farther  diplomatic  inter- 
course could  be  permitted  between  the  French  legation 
and  the  Swedish  government   ' 

On  October  25th  a  party  of  French  troops  crossing 
the  Elbe,  seized  Sir  George  Rumbold  the  English 
charge  d'afiaires  to  the  circle  of  I^wer  Saxony,  at  his 
eountry  house  near  Hamburg,  on  the  pretext  of  his 
being  engaged  in  plans  similar  to  those  of  Messrs. 
Drake  and  Smith.  He  was  conveyed  to  Paris,  and 
detained  in  confinement,  till  he  gave  his  parole  not  to 
return  to  Hamburg,  nor  within  a  certain  distance  of 
the  French  territory ;  afler  which,  .he  was  sent  to 
England,  but  without  restitution  of  his  papers.  His 
liberation  was  the  result  of  a  remonstrance  from  the 
Court  of  Prussia. 

In  October  a  convention  was  concluded  between 
the  Court  of  France  and  the  repuWic  of  Genoa, 
by  which  the  latter,  in  return  for  some  commercial 
advantages,  engaged  to  furnish  6000  seamen  to  France 
during  the  war,  and  to  place  its  harbours,  dock-yards, 
arsenals,  &c.  at  the  disposal  of  the  French  govern- 
ment. 

The  grand  ceremony  of  the  coronation  of  the 
Eniperor  and  Empress  of  France  took  place  at  Paris  on 
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November  19th,  with  all  the  magnificent  pageantry 
that  ingenious  adulation  could  devise.  That  part  of 
the' ceremonial  which  most  forcibly  displayed  the 
power  and  influence  which  Buonaparte  had  attained, 
was  the  placing  of  the  crown  on  his  head  by  the  hand^ 
of  the  Pope,  who  came  from  Rom^  to  perform  this 
office.  His  Holiness,  before  he  departed,  made  an  ad- 
dress to  the  consistory,  in  which  he  said,  "  Our  dearest 
son  in  Christ,  Napoleon,  Emperor  of  the  French,  who 
has  SiO  well  deserved  of  the  catholic  religion  for  what  he 
has  done,  has  signified  to  us  his  strong  desire  to  be 
anointed  with  the  holy  unction,  and  to  receive  the  im- 
perial crown  from  us,  to  the  end  that  the  solemn  rites 
which  are  to  place  him  in  the  highest  rank  shall  be 
strongly  impressed  with  the  character  of  religion,  and 
call  down  more  effectually  the  benediction  of  heave^i." 
This  desire  must  indeed  have  been  signified  in  very 
cogent  terms,  to  have  induced  the  head  of  the  catholic 
church  to  perform,  aa  office  so  repugnant  to  the  relation 
in  which  he  stood  to  all  the  sovereigns  acknowledging 
his  authority,  and  to  the  Bourbon  Princes  in  particular. 
On  December  26th,  a  session  of  the  legislative  body 
was  opened  by  the  administration  of  an  oath  to  each 
member  separately,  in  presence  of  Napoleon  seated  on. 
his  throne  in  imperial  state,  the  terms  of  which  were, 
•*  I  swear  obedience  to  the  constitutions  of  the  empire, 
and  fidelity  to  the  Emperor;*'  and  the  year  closed  with 
as  quiet  a  submission  of  the  whole  French  nation  to  their 
new  sovereign,  as  if  he  had  been  the  unquestioned  suc- 
cessor of  an  ancient  dynasty. 

tn  this  year,  the  blacks  of  St.  Domingo  obtained 
entire  possession  of  the  French  part  of  that  island,  in 
which  they  sacrificed  to  their  revenge  all  the  wliite  in- 
habitants who  had  not  made  a  timely  escape.  The 
horrors  to  which  this  unfortunate  settlement  was  wit- 
ness from  the  commencement  of  the  political  disorders, 
may  be  regarded  as  illustrations  of  the  nature  of  that 
society  which  subsists  between  masters  and  slaves.  The 
negro  chief,  Dessalines,  who  had  succeeded  Toussaint, 
imitatuig  the  vietorious'cbief  of  France,  caused  himself 
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to  be  elected  and  proclaimed  Emperor  of  Hayti  (the 
native  name  of  the  island),  and  formed  an  imperial 
court  with  all  its  etiquette  and  appendages. 

A  difference  arose  between  the  Spanish  govern- 
tnent,  and  that  of  the  United  States  of  America,  which 
at  one  time  threatened  serious  consequences.  The 
minister  of  Spain  made  a  protest  against  the  trans- 
fer of  Louisiana  to  the  Americans,  on  the  ground 
that  France  had  not  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  the 
treaty  by  which  that  province  was  ceded  to  her  j  and 
preparations  were  making  by  the  Spaniards  for  resist- 
mg  by  force  of  arms  its  occupation  by  the  Ameri- 
can government ;  when  the  powerful  interposition  of 
the  French  Court  obliged  tnem  to  acquiesce  in  the 
arrangement. 

In  the  East  Indies,  a  new  war  broke  out  agaimt 
the  Mahratta  chief  Holkar,  who  had  remained  inac- 
tive during  the  war  against  Scindiah  and  the  Rajah 
of  Berar,  and  had  been  strengthening  himself  for  fu- 
ture enterprizes  of  plunder  and  aggrandisement.  The 
British  government  having  in  vain  attempted  to  bring 
him  to  amicable  terms  of  agreement,  it  was  resolved 
to  retain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  position  the 
troops  which  had  been  employed  against  Scindiah  under 
General,  now  Lord  Lake,  whilst  those  in  the  Decan, 
commanded  by  General  Wellesley,  were  to  be  in  readi- 
ness for  co-operating  with  him.  After  various  actions 
in  an  excursive  campaign.  General  Frazer,  on  Novem- 
ber 13th,  attacked  Holkar's  infantry  and  artillery,  near 
the  fortress  of  Deeg,  and  gained  a  complete  victory, 
but  in  which  he  lost  his  own  life.  On  the  17th 
of  the  same  month,  Lord  Lake  surprised  and  defeated 
the  whole  cavalry  of  Holkar  near  Furruckabad,  him- 
self narrowly  escaping  from  the  field.  The  war,  bow- 
ever,  was  unexpectedly  protracted,  and  carried  into 
the  next  year,  by  an  alliance  between  Holkar  and 
the  Rajah  of  Bhurtpore. 

The  Court  of  Spain  on  December  12th,  issued  a 
declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain,  grounded  on 
immerous  alleged  acts  of  hostiH^  and  ingusttce  ooasi^ 
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mitted  by  the  latter^  among  which  the  attack  upon  the 
frigates  was  particularly  noticed. 

In  this  year  a  pestilential  disease  raged  at  Gibraltar^ 
which  carried  off  a  great  number  of  the  garrison  and 
^habitants. 


(   160  ) 
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Year  of  George  III.  45  &  46. 
Parliament  3  &  4. 

iWn  Addington  taken  into  the  Pitt  Ministry,  —  King*s  Speech.  —  Mo- 
tUmfor  continuing  the  Suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  in  Ireland, 
— Discussion  respecting  the  Rupture  toitb  Spain,  —  Budget.  ^  Slave' 
trade  Abolition  BUI  rejected. —  Charge  against  Lord  MehnUe  :  his 
Resignation,  and  Impeachment.  —  Petttionjrom  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland  for  Relief  from  their  civil  Disabilities  refected. '-'■' Grant 
of  Money  for  the  Purpose  of  making  Continental  Connexions.  —  Let* 
ter  to  the  King  from  the  French  Emperory  and  Anstoer.  —  Further 
Preparatiomfor  Invasion  and  Defence. —  Attempts  of  the  French  in 
the  West  Indies.  —  Buonaparte  crowned  King  of  Italy.  —  Genoa  an^ 
nexed  to  France.  —  Nevo  Batavian  Constitution.  —  Treaty  bettveen 
Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  Austria.  —  Napoleon- advances  to  attack 
the  Austrians.  —  Capitulation  of  General  mack,  and  Loss  of  almost 
the  whole  Austrian  Army.  •-^French  enter  Vienna. —  Campaign  in 
Italy ^  and  Austrians  expelled.  —  Battle  of  Austerlitz,  or  of  the  three 
'  Emperors.  —  Armistice  granted  to  the  Emperor  Francis.  —  Retreat 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander.  —  Treaty  of  Neuirality  between  France 
and  Naples.  —  The  combined  French  and  Spanish  Fleet  sails  to  the 
West  Indies,  and  is  followed  by  Lord  Nelson.  —  Both  return.  —  ¥0- 
leneuves  Action  with  Sir  Robert  Colder.  —  Glorious  Victory  ofTra^ 
falgar,  and  Death  of  Nelson.  —  Termination  of  the  War  in  the  East 
Imies  against  Holkar.  —  Treaty  of  Presburg  between  France  and 
Austria.  •—  Treaty  between  France  and  Prussia.  —  Resignation  of 
Lord  Sidmouth  (^Addington),  and  the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire. — 
Illness  of  Mr.  Pitt. —  Duke  of  Gloucester  dies. 

X  HE  administration  formed  by  Mr.  Pitt  having  ob- 
tained no  accession  of  strength  by  the  alliance  of  other 
parties,  but  rather  consolidated  opposition,  it  was 
thought  expedient  at  least  to  call  to  its  aid  the  few  who 
had  been  displaced  by  it ;  and  one  of  the  first  measures 
of  this  year  was  a  reconciliation  between  Mr.  Addington 
and  Mr.  Pitt,  effected,  it  was  said,  by  the  express  desire 
of  his  Majesty.    The  former  was  raised  to  Uxe  peerage 
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by  the  title  of  Viscount  Sidmouth,  and  was  made  lord 
president  of  the  council  in  the  room  of  the  Duke  of 
rortland,  who  resigned.  At  the  same  time  X^rd 
Mulgrave  was  appointed  secretary  of  state  for  the  fo- 
reign department  in  the  place  of  Lord  Harrowby,  and 
the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire,  chancellor  of  the  l)uchy 
of  Lancaster. 

Parliament,  after  a  much  longer  prorogation  than 
usual,  assembled  on  January  15th.  The  royal  speech 
with  which  it  opened,  mentioned  that  the  conduct  of 
the  Court  of  Spain  under  the  direct  influence  of  France 
had  been  such,  as  to  compel  his  Majesty  to  take  deci- 
sive measures  for  guarding  against  hostility  in  that 
quarter ;  that  the  refusal  of  satisfactory  explanations 
from  that  power  had  occasioned  the  departure  of  the 
English  minister  from  Madrid ;  and  that  war  had  since 
been  declared  by  Spain  against  this  kingdom.  The 
conduct  of  the  French  government  towards  the  conti* 
nent  of  Europe  was  then  adverted  to,  as  marking*  a  de-^ 
termination  to  violate  every  principle  of  public  law  arid 
civilized  usage,  and  to  obtain  uncontrolled  predominance 
in  Europe.  Notice  was  taken  of  the  receipt  of  a  com*' 
munication  from  that  government,  to  which  no  reply 
had  been  made  except  in  general  terms  expressive  of  a 
wish  for  the  restoration  of  peace;  more  particular  expla- 
nations having  been  declined  without  previous  commu- 
nications with  those  powers  with  whom  his  Majesty  was 
engaged  in  confidential  intercourse,  and  especially  with 
the  Emperor  of  Russia.  The  addresses  in  return  to  the 
speech  were  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  first  debate  of  importance  that  occurred  in  par- 
liament was  consequent  upon  a  motion  in  the  House  of 
Commons  made  on  February  8th,  by  Sir  E.  Nepean, 
secretary  to  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  for  a  bill  to 
continue  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  in  that 
country.  The  grounds  stated  for  it  were  the  disaffec- 
tion still  prevailing  in  Irelaiid,  the  preparations  of  France 
for  invading  it,  and  the  existence  of  a  committee  of 
United  Iridbmen  in  Paris  holding  correspondence  with 
their  associates  at  home.    It  was  contended  on  the 
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Dther  hand  that  these  grounds  were  insufficient  &r  such 
a  restriction  of  public  liberty  without  more  particular 
reasons,  and  an  amendment  was  moved  by  Sir  John 
Newport,  for  a  committee  chosen  by  ballot  to  examine 
documents,  and  report  their  opinion  on  the  necessity 
of  such  suspension.  ,  After  a  debate  on  the  question, 
the  amendment  was  rejected  by  112  votes  to  32,  and 
the  original  motion  passed. 

The  important  subject  of.  the  rupture  with  the  Court 
of  Spain  came  next  to  be  discussed  in  both  Houses. 
The  arguments  employed  by  the  ministers  in  Justifica- 
tion of  their  conduct  in  this  matter  were  chiefly  these: 
that  the  treaty  of  St.  Ildefonso  between  France  and 
Spain,  by  which  each  party  bound  itself  to  furnish  $i 
certain  aid  of  ships  and  men  to  the  other  in  case  of 
its  bein§  engaged  in  a  war,  without  any  enquiry  into 
the  justice  or  policy  of  that  war,  had  ipso  facto  rendered 
Spain  a  principal  in  tK;i^^*fesent  war :  that  the  commu- 
tation made  by  S^^cQ'^AjI  assistance  in  money,  for  assist- 
ance in  kind,  die-  ;^t  alter  the  nature  of  the  case :  that 
although  we  chose  to  connive  at  this  substitution  through 
a  spirit  of  moderation,  we  still  retained  the  right  of  (A- 
jecting  to  it  when  the  sum  exceeded  reasonable  limits, 
as  by  calculation,  the  pecuniary  supply  furnished  by 
.  Spain,  compared  with  tiie  troops  stipulated,  was  found 
greatly  to  do :  that  there  was  no  convention  of  neu- 
trality between  this  country  and  Spain,  all  that  the 
latter  was  given  to  expect  being  a  conditional  conni- 
vance :  that  our  forbearance  was  founded  on  the  express 
condition  that  there  should  be  no  armaments  in  the 
Spanish  ports ;  and  that  when  these  were  going  forward 
without  a  satisfactory  cause  assigned,  when  French 
soldiers  and  sailors  were  clandestinely  allowed  to  march 
through  Spain,  when  the  preponderating  influence  of  the 
French  mmister  at  that  court  was  not  denied,  and  it  de- 
clined to  declare  the  real  state  of  its  engagements  with 
France,  the  British  government  was  fmly  justified  in 
acting  as  it  had  done«  The  detention  of  the  Spanii^ 
frigates  made  no  part  of  the  case,  since,  there  would 
equally  have  been  war  without  it ;  and  it  was  not  ev«n 
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known  at  Madrid  till  after  the  departure  o£  the  English 
minister.  On  the  other  side,  though  it  was  adiriittcid 
that  the  treaty  of  St.  Ildefonso  bore  a  hostile  character; 
yet  it  was  contended  that  we  had  virtually  abandonied 
our  claim  to  the  right  of  making  war,  and  had  substi- 
tuted a  recognition  of  neutrality :  that  Spain  had  in  no 
instance  direfetly  violated  the  neutrality;  that  there 
were  no  armaments  preparing  against  Great  Britain  in 
her  ports  :  that  in  the  negotiations  which  our  ministry 
carried  on  with  the  Court  of  Spain  their  ground  was 
frequently  shifted,  their  demands  varied,  and  their  con- 
cessions were  undefined :  and  that  the  seizure  of  th^ 
frigates  was  not,  as  asserted,  a  measure  of  precaution, 
but  of  violence,  injustice,  and  bad  faith/  The  termi- 
nation of  the  long  debates  on  this  subject  was,  that  ift 
the  House  of  Lords,  the  motion  for  an  addrei^s  to  hift 
Majesty,  applauding  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the  gO£- 
verttment  in  the  transactions  with.  Spain,  being  com- 
bated by  an  amendment  proposed  *V^'^'iEarl  Spencer  sta^ 
ting  all  the>  contrary  arguments  at  I^.^h,  it  was  nega- 
tived by  114  to  36 ;  and  in  the  House  of  Commons,  a 
similar  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Grey  was  negatived 
by  313  to  106  ;  after  which  the  addresses  passed  with- 
out a  division. 

The  budget  was  opened  by  the  minister  on  February 
18th,  when  the  joint  charge  of  supplies  for  Great  Britaift 
and  Ireland  was  stated  at  upwards  of  forty-four  £lnd 
an  half  millions.  Among  the  ways  and  means  were  a 
loan  of  twenty  millions  for  England  and  two  arid  a 
half  millions  for  Ireland,  and  several  new  w^r  taxes ;  of 
which,  an  increase  of  one  half  in  the  duty  on  salt  was 
particularly  objected  to,  as  likely  to  be  injurious  to  the 
fisheries,  and  considerable  modifications  were  made  b^j- 
fore  it  passed. 

A  bill  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  for 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  Was  rejected  by  77  votes 
against  70* 

In  April  the  attention  of  the  public  was  strong^ 
excited  to  a  charge  against  Lord  Melville,  first  loH  « 
the  Admiralty,  resulting  from  the  tenth  report  of  the 
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commissioners  of  naval  enquiry.  It  was  brought  before 
the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Whitbread,  who,  after 
referring  to  the  act  in  17S5,  for  regulating  the  de* 

Sartment  of  treasurer  of  the  navy,  of  which  Lord 
f  elville,  then  occupying  that  post,  was  himself  the 
supporter,  and  which  advanced  the  salary  of  the  place 
from  2000/.  to  4000/.  in  lieu  of  all  emoluments  which 
might  before  have  been  derived  from  the  public  money 
in  the  treasurer's  hands,  stated  three  heads  of  charge 
bearing  upon  him.  These  were,  his  applying  the 
money  of  the  public  to  other  uses  than  those  of  the 
naval  department ;  his  conniving  at  a  system  of  pecu- 
lation in  an  individual  (Mr.  Trotter)  for  whose  conduct 
he  wa^  responsible ;  and  his  having  been  a  participator  in 
that  peculation.  He  concluded  a  speech  in  which  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  case  were  laid  open,  by 
moving  a  number  of  resolutions  founded  upon  it. 

Mr.  Pitt,  after  observing  that  there  was  nothing  in 
the  report  of  the  commissioners  which  implied  that  any 
mischief  had  arisen  to  the  public  from  the  circum- 
Btances  complained  of,  objected  to  the  method  of  pro- 
ceeding now  proposed,  and  thought  the  best  course  to 
be  pursued,  would  be  referring  the  report  to  a  select 
committee.  In  consequence,  he  made  a  motion  for  an 
amendment  to  that  purpose,  which  he  afterwards 
changed,  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Fox,  for  a  motion 
for  the  previous  question.  After  a  continuation  of  the 
Rebate,  the  House,  divided,  and  there  appeared,  for 
Mr.  Whitbread's  motion  21 1>,  against  it  216,  when  the 
speaker  gave  his  casting  vote  in  its  favour.  Mr.  Whit- 
bread then  moved*  an  address  to  the  King  requesting 
him  to  remove  Lord  Melville  from  his  counsels  and 
person  for  ever,  but,  at  the  desire  of  Mr.  Pitt,  he 
agreed  to  postpone  the  motion  to  a  future  day.  When 
that  day  arrived,  the  House  was  informed  that  Lord 
Melville  had  resigned  his  office  of  first  lord  of  Uie 
admiralty,  and  also  that  Mr.  Trotter  had  been  difr* 
missed  from  that  of  paymaster  to  th§  naVy.  It  being 
suggested  that  there  was  a  possibility  <^  Lord  Melville's 
]:6stonpon,  Mr,  Pitt  said,  that  he  ha4  no  hesitation  in 
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declaring  that  all  idea  of  the  noble  lord^  return  to 
power  was  completely  annihilated.  The  debate  at 
that  time  terminated  in  an  unanimous  vote  that  the 
resolutions  of  the  former  night  be  laid  before  his  Ma^ 
jesty  by  the  whole  House.  It  was  afterwards  an^ 
nounced,  that  Lord  Melville's  name  had  been  erased 
from  the  list  of  the  privy  council. 

After  various  other  proceedings,  his  lordship  re- 
quested to  be  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons respecting  the  matter  contained  in  the  report  of 
the  commissioners.  On  this  occasion,  he  acknowledged 
having  appropriated  the  public  money  entrusted  to  him, 
to  other  public  purposes,  but  solemnly  denied  having  de* 
rived  any  private  benefit  therefrom,  or  participated  in 
the  profits  made  by  Mr.  Trotter :  he  confessed,  how^ 
ever,  that  he  had  applied  the  sum  of  10,000/.  in  a  way 
which  he  could  not  reveal  consistently  with  private 
honour  and  public  duty.  When  he  had  withdrawn, 
Mr.  Whitbread  made  a  motion  for  his  impeachment, 
which  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  272  to  195,  and 
an  amendment  moved  by  Mr.  Bond  for  a  criminal 
prosecution  passed  by  the  small  majority  of  238  to  229i 
TTie  friends  of  Lord  Melville,  however,  soon  aft^er 
finding  reason  to  prefer  an  impeachment,  a  motion  for. 
that  purpose  was  made  by  Mr.  Leycester,  which,  after 
Mr.  Fox's  motion  for  the  previous  question  had  been? 
negatived,  was  carried  without  a  division.  Mr., Whit- 
bread, accordingly,  accompanied  by  a  great  nunjber  of  _ 
members,  on  June  26th,  impeached  Lord  Melville  in 
the  name  of  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  of  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors,  at  the  bar  of  4he  House  of 
Lords. 

In  May,  a  petition  from  the  Roman  Catholics  g£ 
Ireland  to  be  relieved  from  the  civil  disabilities  undev 
which  they  laboured,  was  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Lords  by  Lord  Grenville,  and  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  Mr.  Fox.  After  debates  in  which  the  mitil 
cipal  speakers  on  each  side  took  a  part,  the  petition 
*ras  rejected  in  the  former  house  by  178  against  49 ;  in 
the  latter  336  against  124.    It  may  be  interesting  to 
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report  what  was  said  on  this  occasion  by  Mr.  Pitt,  who 

Eofessedly  quitted  the  ministry  in  1801,  on  account  of 
s  inability  to  cariy  such  a  measure.  After  having 
asserted  his  opinion,  that  since  the  union  of  the  king- 
doms, he  saw  none  of  those  dangers  from  granting  the 
claims  of  the  petitioners  which  many  seemed  to  appre- 
hend, and  that  circumstances  had  rendered  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  bring  forward  the  measure  at  the  time 
he  thought  most  favourable  for  it ;  he  said,  what  those 
drcumstanoes  were,  it  was  neither  now,  nor  then 
necessary  for  him  to  explain ;  but  as  long  as  they 
should  continue  to  operate,  he  should  feel  it  a  duty 
not  only  not  to  bring  forward,  but  not  to  be  a  party 
in  bringing  forward,  or  in  agitating,  this  very  im- 
portant  question.  At  present,  he  must  say  that  the 
prevailing  sentiment  was  totally  against  it,  and  being 
convinced  that  it  was  not  the  time  when  it  was  prudent 
to  agitate  the  subject',  for  these  reasons  he  should  give 
a  decided  negative  to  the  motion. 
♦  On  June  19th,  a  message  from  the  throne  was 
brought  to  pariiament,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to 
sLcauaint  the  Houses  that  the  communications  which 
faaa  taken  place  between  his  Majesty  and  some  of  the 
continental  powers,  had  not  vet  been  brought  to  such 
a  point  as  to  enable  him  to  lay  the  result  before  par* 
liameitt ;  but,  that,  conceiving  it  might  be  of  essential 
importance  that  he  should  have  it  in  his  power  to  avail 
Tiimself  of  any  favourable  conjuncture  for  forming  such 
a  ^  concert  with  other  powers  as  might  afford  the  best 
meahs  of  resisting  the  inordinate  ambition  of  France, 
his  Majesty  recommended  to  parliament  to  consider  of 
making  provision  for  entering  into  such  engagements 
as  the  exigency  of  affairs  might  require.  The  result 
of  this  message  was  the  grant  of  a  sum  not  exceeding 
three  and  a  half  millions  for  the  purpose  stated.    • 

Parliam^[it  was  prorogued  by  commission  on  July 
ISith. 

:    The  public,  events  of  this  year,  political  and  military, 
piaqe  it  among  the  most  interestmg  in  the  histoiy  of 
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that  war  which  has  by  turns  involved  every  European 
state. 

At  the  opening  of  the  year,  the  person  who  must 
now  be  termed  the  French  Emperor,  addressed  a  let. 
ter  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  style  of  a 
brother  sovereign,  in  which,  announcing  his  elevation 
to  the  throne  or  France  by  the  suffrages  of  the  senate, 
the  people  and  the  army,  he  declared  his  wish  for 
peace  between  the  two  countries,  and  endeavoured 
to  shew  how  little  advantage  on  either  .side  could  be 
gained  by  a  continuation  of  hostility.     An  answer  was 

Slven  by  Lord  Mulgrave,  secretary  for  foreign  afiairs, 
irected  to  M.  Talleyrand,  in  which  it  was  declared 
that  the  King,  though  ardently  desirous  of  the  resto- 
ration of  peace,  was  persuaded  that  this  end  could  be 
attained  only  by  arrangements  which  should  provide 
for  the  future  safety  and  tranquillity  of  Europe ;  and 
that  in  consequence  he  could  not  reply  more  particularly 
to  the  overture  made  to  him,  till  he  had  had  time  to  com* 
municate  with  the  powers  on  the  continent,  with  whom 
he  was  engaged  in  confidential  relations.  This  reply* 
with  the  King's  speech  noticing  the  application,  were 
made  public  in  France  with  comments  endeavouring  to 
inculcate  the  opinion  that  theve  was  Ho  probability 
of  the  success  of  the  English  government  in  exciting  a 
new  confederacy  against  her,  and  inveighing  in  the 
strongest  terms  against  the  inveterate  spuit  of  enmity 
displayed  by  Great  Britain.  At  the  same  time  the 
greatest  activity  was  exerted  in  preparations  for  the 
menaced  invasion  of  England.  The  flotilla  of  Boulogne 
was  continually  augmenting,  and  the  troops  encamped 
in  its  vicinity  were  accumulated  to  more  than  100,000 
men,  perfectly  disciplined,  and  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  some  of  the  ablest  generals  in  France. 
Squadrons  of  French  ships,  which  had  hitherto  been 
cautiously  kept  in  port,  were  now  hazarded  out  to  sea 
in  order  to  divide  the  British  naval  force ;  while  greater 
enterprises  were  projected  by  the  junction  of  the 
S^amsh  and  French  main  fleets.    On  the  other  hand, 
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adequate'  means  of  resistance  were  provided  on  this 
side  the  channel.  The  southern  coast  cf  England  was 
fortified  on  the  most  exposed  parts  by  a  nnge  of  Mar« 
tello  towers,  and  every  efibrt  was  made  for  increasing 
the  forces  by  sea  and  land. 

One  of  the  first  enterprizes  of  the  French  was  an  at- 
tempt on  the  island  of  Dominica,  with  an  armament 
of  five  sail  of  the  line  and  three  frigates,  having  on 
board  4000  land  forces.  A  landing  being  effected  on 
February  22d,  the  commander  proceeded  to  Prince 
Rupert's,  where  the  governor  of  the  island.  General 
Prevostj'had  posted  himself,  with  all  the  force  he  could 
assemble.  After  he  had  been  summoned  without  effect^ 
the  French,  who  had  levied  a  contribution-  on  the  in- 
habitants of  Roseau,  which  town  was  set  on  fire  in  the 
attack  on  it,  re-embarked  on  the  27th.  The  armament 
then  proceeded  to  St.  Christopher's,  where  a  landing , 
was  made,  and  a  contribution  exacted.  The  same  was 
done  at  Nevis  ;  after  which  the  squadron  returned  to 
France  from  an  expedition,  the  success  of  which  was  by 
jio.n>eans  adequate  to  the  equipment. 

Napoleon,  who,  with  the  Gallic  empire,  seems  to  have 
regarded  himself  as  invested  with  the  pretensions  of  a 
successor  to  Charlemagne,  now  determined  to  place  on  his 
head  the  iron  crown  of  Italy  with  the  imperial  diadem. 
Addresses  having  been  presented  to  him  (doubtless  by 
his,own  procurement) from  the  various  constituted  author 
rities  of  the  Italian  or  late  Cisalpine  republic,  intreatf 
ing  him  to  remedy  in  person  the  defects  of  their  con* 
jstitution,  he  set  out,  accompanied  by  his  Empress,  for 
Milan  early  in  May,  being  received  wherever  he  passed 
with  tlie  highest  honours..  On  the  26th  of  that  month 
he  annQunced  hist  compliance  with  the  humble  request . 
of  the  states,  that  he  would  take  upon  him  the  title  and 
.authority  of  King  of  Italy ;  and  his  coronation  was  per- 
formed at  Milan  with  the  greatest  pomp  and  solemmtyp 
Ax  the  ceremony  be  took  from  the  altar  the  iron  crown 
.of  Italy , with  jhi9  own  hands,  and  placed  it  upon  bis  head. 
,By  the  tdxaiao^anew  constitutional,  code  framed,  for  tilpM^ 
country,  the  privilege  was  conferred  upon  him  of  nomi- 
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nating  a  succcdsor  to  the  crown,  which,  however,  was 
afterwards  to  be  hereditary  under  certain  limitations,  and 
was  not  again  to  be'  united  to  the  imperial  crown  of 
France.  He  might  also  govern  by  a  viceroy  j  and  before 
liis  departure  he  nominated  to  that  post  his  step-son 
Eugene  Beauhamois. 

During  this  visit  to  Italy,  Napoleon  accomplished 
another  important  political  object,  which  was  the  an* 
nexation  of  the  Ligurian  republic  to  the  French  em* 
pire.  The  Doge  of  Genoa,  who  was  present  at  the 
coronation  in  Milan,  having  expressed  the  desire  of 
the  republic  to  become  a  subject  of  the  great  Napoleon, 
a  gracious  answer  was  returned,  in  which  was  explicitly 
declared  his  future  purpose  respecting  a  maritime  code. 
••  You  will  find  (said  he)  a  flag  which,  whatever  may  be 
the  pretensions  of  my  enemies,  I  will  maintain,  on  all 
the  seas  of  the  universe,  constantly  free  from  insult  and 
from  search,  and  exempt  from  the  right  of  blockade, 
which  I  will  never  recognize  but  for  places  really  block* 
aded  as  well  by  sea  as  by  land.  You  will  find  yourselves 
sheltered  under  it  from  this  shameful  slavery,  the  ex* 
istence  of  which  I  reluctantly  suffer  with  respect  to 
weaker  nations,  but  from  which  I  will  always  guarantee 
my  subjects.*' 

In  March,  a  plan  for  a  new  constitution  was  presented 
to  the  legislative  body  of  the  Batavian  republic,  by  the 
state  directory,  which  was  accepted  by  the  people,  and 
M.  Schimmelpenninck  being  elected  first  pensionary,  he 
opened  the  session  of  the  States-General  on  May  15th. 
All  the  forms  of  an  independent  government  were  pre* 
served ;  but  the  influence  of  France  was  apparent  in  a 
proclamation  soon  afler  issued,  by  which  all  commercisi 
mtercourse  with  Great  Britain,  and  the  admission 
direct  or  indirect  of  all  articles  of  British  manufacture, 
were  strictly  prohibited. 

The  negotiations  between  the  courts  of  London  and 
Petersburgh,  which  were  alluded  to  in  the  King's  speech 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  terminated  in  a  treaty 
sighed  o&  April  1 1th,  bv  which  the  Emperor  of  Russia; 
jind  the  Kin^  idf  f^nfkuidi  rec^^iooally  bound  themselvei 
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to  uae  the  most  eflScacious  means  for  fwming.a  general 
league  of  the  states  of  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
a  stop  to  the  encroachments  of  the  French  government, 
and  securing  the  independence  of  the  difierent  states* 
Sweden  and  Austria  had  entered  into  the  same  views, 
but  they  declined  proceeding  to  hostilities  till  an  attempt 
jbo.  attain  the  objects  of  the  alliance  by  negotiation 
should  have  proved  abortive.  A  Russian  envoy  was  in 
consequence  deputed  to  France,  who  had  advanced  as 
fer  as  Berlin  on  his  way,  when  the  intelligence  of.  the 
.annexation  of  Genoa  to  France  produced  his  immediate 
ncalh  This  event  determined  Austria  to  become  a 
tnember  of  the  league,  and  a  treaty  for  that  purpose 
was  signed  by  her  plenipotentiary  at  Petersburgh  on 
August  9th*  At  the  same  time  a  note  was  addressed 
by  me  Austrian  ambassador  at  Paris  to  the  FreiK^h  mi* 
pister  for  foreign  affiiirs,  expressing  the  desire  of  his 
court  to  concur  with  those  of  London  and  Petersbiiiigh 
in  their  endeavours  to  promote  a  general  pacification. 
A  .correspondence  followed,  of  reciprocal  professions  and 
accusations,  which  terminated  in  having  recourse  to  arms 
as  the  only  arbiter. 

■.  Napoleon,  in  whose  warlike  plans  promptitude  was 
always  the  leading  feature,  determined  to  strike  a  home 
^low  at  his  Austrian  antagonist  before  he  could  be  joined 
hy  the  Russians.  Renouncing,  his  project  of  the  inva- 
sion of  England,  he  dismantled  his  flotilla  at  Boulogne, 
Ifroke  up  the  greater  part  of  his  camp  in  that  quarts*, 
and  having  augmented  his  army  in  Italy,  he  drew  the 
bulk  of  his  force  from  Holland  and  Hanover,  which  pro- 
ceeded by  rapid  marches  to  meet  the  Austrians  ou/tlie 
banks  of  the  Danube.  The  troops  of  that  power  early 
in  September  had  passed  the  Inn  into  Bavaria,  the 
Piector  of  which  had  been  summoned  to  join  his  force  to 
that  of  Austria.  He,  however,  withdrew  from  Munich 
to  Wurtzbuig,  whilst  liis  troops  retreated  into  Franconia; 
and  &X  this  defection,  his  oomitry  was  subjected  to 
severe  exactions*  The  French,  ei^mated  at  1^0,000 
Vtimi  advanced  in  six  divisions,  under  the  command  of 
tbeiiillAi^ak.  Bcnrnad^      Mar  moot,  Davonat,  Sdult, 
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Ney,  and  Larnies,  and  having  all  crossed  the  Rhme, 
"were  joined  at  the  end  of  the  month  by  Napoleon^  who 
mtssea  the  border  with  his  guards  at  Kenl.  He  ad- 
dressed a  proclamation  to  his  army,  drawn  up  in  his  usuid 
vaunting  style,  in  which  he  told  them  "  You  are  but 
the  vanguard  of  the  great  nation ;  if  it  be  necessary 
it  will  in  a  moment  rise  at  my  voice,  to  dissolve  this  new 
lea^e,  which  British  gold  and  hatred  have  woven''-* 
tinrortunately  these  were  not  vain  words. 

Tlie  Bavarians  having  made  a  junction  with  two 
French  divisions  at  Wurtzburg,  they  advanced  tawards 
the  Danube  bn  the  north,  while  the  other  divisions 
were  proceeding  in  different  directions,  the  main  object 
being  to  cut  off  the  communication  between  the  Aus- 
trian army  of  from  80  to  90,000  men  under  General 
Mack,  which  had  advanced  to  the  defiles  of  the  Black 
Forest,  and  the  territories  of  Austria.  By  a  series  of 
bold  manoeuvres  and  successful  actions,  this  was  so 
completely  effected  by  the  middle  of  October,  that 
Mack  was  entirely  surrounded  in  Ulm  with  80,000  men, 
who  remained  to  him  after  the  loss  of  several  detached 
portions  of  his  army,  and  the  retreat  of  a  part  to  Bo- 
hemia under  the  Archduke  Ferdinand.  Preparations 
were  immediately  made  for  storming  Ulm,  but  a  sum- 
mons was  at  the  same  time  sent  to  Mack  to  capitulate^ 
with  which  he  thought  it  necessary  to  comply.  On 
October  20th  the  whole  of  the  Austrian  troops  in  that 
city  laid  down  their  arms  before  the  French  Emperor^ 
and  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war  witii  all 
their  artiUery  and  magazines.  Thus  was  almost  anni- 
hilated the  force  with  which  the  Austrians  commenced 
the  campaign,  nearly  60,000  of  them  having  been  taken 
prisoners,  with  a  small  comparative  loss  on  the  part  of 
the  French. 

Vienna  was  now  the  object  in  Napoleon's  view, 
and  he  lost  no  time  in  pursuing  it.  Proceeding  to 
Munich,  he  advanced  at  the  head  of  the  main  body, 
ha^ng  before  him  a  corps  of  Austrians  which  had  been 
reinforced  by  the  first  column  of  the  Russians.  The 
French  crossed  the  Inp  in  face  of  these  alli^s^who,  aot 
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being  strong  enough  to  resist  them,  retreated  step  by 
step  on  the  road  to  Vienna.  In  the  first  week  of  No^ 
vember,  Napoleon  had  his  quarters  at  Lintz,  where  he 
Teceived  proposals  from  the  allies  for  an  armistice,  to 
which  he  replied  by  such  conditions  as  a  conqueror  alone 
could  dictate,  and  in  the  meantime  he  continued  his 
operations.  The  alarm  was  now  extreme  at  the  capital, 
whence  the  Emperor  Francis  retired  with  all  his  court 
to  Brunn  in  Moravia,  while  the  greater  part«of  the  no- 
bility took  refuge  in  Hungary.  The  inhabitants  in 
general  patiently  awaited  the  conqueror,  and  only 
appointed  a  guard  to  aid  the  police  in  keeping  the  city 
tranquil.  On  the  1 1th  the  French  main  body  airived, 
and  took  up  their  quarters  in  the  suburbs.  They 
entered  Vienna  on  the  ISth,  the  advanced  guard  passing 
through  by  the  bridge  over  the  Danube  without  halt- 
ing. Napoleon  on  the  15th  joined  the  army  which  was 
advancing  into  Moravia  to  meet  the  Russians. 

While  these  events  were  passing  in  Gennany,  active 
operations  were  taking  place  in  Italy^  where  Marshal 
Massena  was  opposed  to  the  Archduke  Charles.  The 
Archduke  John  occupied  the  passes  of  the  Tyrol,  in 
order  to  keep  up  a  communication  between  the  forces 
in  Germany  and  those  in  the  Venetian  territory.  On 
October  18th  the  French  forced  the  passage  of  the 
Adige,  and  took  a  position  near  Caldiero,  where  the 
Archduke  Charles  was  strongly  posted.  Massena,  having 
there  received  intelligence  of  the  surrender  of  Mack,  and 
the  advance  of  Napoleon,  made  a  general  attack  on  the 
Archduke's  line,  wnich  after  a  severe  conflict  he  entirely 
broke  with  great  loss.  After  this  disaster,  the  Arch- 
duke began  bis  retreat,  pursued  by  the  French,  who,  on 
December  Sd  obtained  possession  of  Vicenza.  Both 
armies  passed  the  Brenta,  and  the  Tagliamento ;  and  the 
Austrians  continued  their  retrograde  motion,  perpetually 
harassed  by  the  pursuers,  till  they  reached  Laybach  iq 
Carniola.  Massena  then  halted  to  learn  what  was  pass- 
ing in  Tyrol.  In  that  country  the  Archduke  John  wa« 
dofiely  pressed  by  di&rent  French  divisions ;  and  a^ 
kagth  Nsy  having  forced  his  way  to  Inspruckj  and 
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pushed  his  head  quarters  to  Bolzano,  the  Archduke^ 
finding  himself  u^nable   to    defend   Tyrol,   formed  a 

Inunction  with  his  brother  at  Laybach.  They  then 
lastened  their  march  towards  Vienna,  while  the 
French,  who  had  reduced  Tyrol,  proceeded  to  join  the 
main  French  army,  and  Massena  held  the  Archdukes 
in  check. 

The  allied  main  army  now  consisted  of  about  50,000 
Russians,  with  the  Emperor  Alexander  at  their  heady 
and  25,000  Austrians,  chiefly  new  levies.  The  French, 
.  when  joined  by  the  divisions  of  Bernadotte  and  Davousf^ 
amounted  to  between  70  and  80,000  men,  in  the  highest 
state  of  discipline,  and  full  of  confidence  from  past 
victories.  Near  Austerlitz,  on  the  direct  road  from 
Vienna  to  Olmutz,  was  fought  on  the  2d  of  December 
the  memorable  battle  of  that  name,  called  also  of  the 
Three  Emperors,  from  the  presence  of  those  of  France, 
Russia,  and  Austria.  Napoleon  was  his  own  general 
in  chief;  the  Russians  were  commanded  by  (jeneral 
Kutusofl^  and  the  Austrians  by  Prince  John  of  Lich- 
tenstein.  The  action,  which  commenced  at  the  dawn 
of  day,  and  continued  till  evening,  was  full  of  variety 
and  extremely  sanguinary.  It  terminated  with  the 
retreat  of  the  allies  in  good  order,  but  with  the  loss  of 
many  prisoners,  and  the  greatest  part  of  their  artillery 
and  baggage.  The  French  aavanced  on  the  next# 
day,  and  an  armistice,  proposed  by  the  Emperor 
Francis,  took  place  on  the  4th.  By  its  terms,  the 
French  army  was  to  remain  in  possession  of  all  its 
conquests  till  the  conclusion  of  a  definitive  peace,  or  till 
the  rupture  of  the  ];iegotiations  for  it ;  in  the  latter  case, 
hostilities  not  to  re-commence  till  fourteen  days  after 
notice  formally  given.  It  was  further  stipulated,  that 
the  Russian  army  was  to  evacuate  Moravia  and  Bohemia 
within  fifteen  days,  and  Hungary  within  a  month,  and 
to  retire  by  prescribed  routes  ;  also,  that  there  should 
be  no  extraordinary  levy  of  troops  in  the  Austrian  do- 
minions during  this  period.  To  these  humiliating  con-^ 
ditions  the  Emperor  Alexander  refused  to  become  a 
party,  and  he  commenced  a  retreat  in  his  own  manner.on 
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December  6th.  The  Archduke  Charles,  likewise,  who 
was  advancing  on  the  bank  of  the  Danube  from 
Hungary  with  a  powerful  force,  was  greatly  mortified 
on  his  arrival  at  Vienna  to  find  that  he  was  reduced 
to  a  state  of  inaction. 

While  Austria  and  Russia  were  thus  confronting  the 
power  of  France,  Prussia  maintained  a  cautious  neu- 
trality. A  violation  of  her  territory  by  a  march  of  Na- 
poleon through  a  part  of  it,  without  asking  permission, 
did  indeed  elicit  some  sparks  of  resentment,  which  the 
English  ministry  hoped  to  kindle  into  a  flame ;  but  the  . 
capture  of  Mack's  army  caused  the  affront  to  be  passed 
over  in  an  accommodation.  A  scheme  for  the  recovery 
of  Hanover  by  Swedish  troops  in  British  pay,  and  com- 
manded by  their  King  in  conjunction  with  English  and 
Russian  troops,  was  also  frustrated  by  the  consequences 
of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz. 

A  treaty  of  neutrality  between  the  French  Emperor 
and  the  King  of  Naples  was  signed  in  September,  by 
which  the  former  was  enabled  to  withdraw  his  troops 
from  that  country,  and  join  them  to  Massena's  army  in 
the  north  oritaly. 

Whilst  the  French  were  thus  pursuing  their  victorious 
career  by  land,  their  ambitious  ruler  was  doomed  to 
experience  the  defeat  of  his  hopes  of  gaining  a  superi- 
•onty  on  that  element  which  had  hitherto  witnessed  tlie  . 
unvaried  triumphs  of  a  rival  power.  Admiral  Villeneove 
having  in  the  month  of  March  eluded  the  vigilance 
of  Lord  Nelson,  who  had  been  long  blockading  the 
harbour  of  Toulon,  proceeded  thence  with  eleven  ships 
of  the  line  and  two  frigates,  and  sailed  to  Cadiz.  Being 
there  joined  by  one  French  and  six  Spanish  sail  of  the 
line,  he  proceeded  to  the  West  Indies,  with  ten  thousand 
troops  on  board,  destined,  no  doubt,  for  some  important 
enterprize  in  that  part  of  the  globe.  Lord  Nelson,  who 
had  been  anxiously  searching  for  him  in  every  part>of 
the  Mediterranean,  on  being  apprized  of  his  intentions, 
immediately  determined  to  follow,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  mischi^  he  was  likely  to  do  in  our  islands.  With 
only  ten  sail  of  the  line  he  pursued  a  fleet  of  eighteen 

11 
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sail  across  the  Atlantic,  and  reached  Barbadoes  on  June 
4th,  three  weeks  afier  the  arrival  of  ViUeneuve  at  Mari- 
tinique.  Fortunately  the  latter  had  remained  nearly 
inactive  during  that  interval ;  and  hearing  of  the  pre- 
sence of  the  dreaded  Nelson,  he  set  sail  on  his  return 
without  any  farther  attempt,  and  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  his  indefatigable  pursuer.  Nelson  came  to 
En^and  without  the  satisfaction  of  meeting  with  his 
chase ;  but  Vilieneuve,  before  he  arrived  in  port,  having  ' 
with  him  twenty  sail  of  the  line  and  five  frigates,  French 
and  Spanish,  fell  in  witJi  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Robert 
Calder,  cruizing  off  Cape  Finisterre  with  fifteen  sail  of 
the  line  and  two  frigates.  The  British  commander 
made  the  signal  for  attack,  July  S2d,  and  an  engage- 
ment ensuea  in  which  two  ships  of  the  line  were  takett 
from  the  enemy.  The  success  would  probably  have 
been  greater  but  for  thi  foggy  weather,  which  prevented 
manoeuvring  with  advantage. 

Lord  Nelson,  after  his  return,  was  offered  the  comi 
mand  of  a  fleet  able  to  cope  with  the  united  fleets  of 
France  and  Spain,  which,  as  corresponding  with  his 
ruling  passion,  he  most  willingly  accepted.  Sailing 
from  Portsmouth  in  September,  he  took  the  command 
of  the  fleet  under  Admiral  Collingwood  lying  off  Cadi?^ 
and  having  stationed  a  line  of  frigates  to  convey  intel- 
ligence of  all  the  enemy's  motions,  he  cruized  off  Cape . 
St.  Mary,  waiting  till  the  combined  fleet  should  venture 
to  sea.  To  encourage  this  resolution,  he  detached  some 
ships  from  his  fleet  upon  a  particular  service,  knowing 
that  their  places  would  soon  be  supplied  by  others  from 
England,  and  this  stratagem  succeeded.  On  October 
19th  the  combined  fleet,  amounting  to  SS  sail  of  th6  linei 
of  which  18  were  French  and  15  Spanish,  1^  the  har- 
bour of  Cadiz,  steering  towards  the  straits  of  Gibraltar; 
Thev  were  immediately  followed  by  the  British  fleet  of 
S7  snips  of  the  Une,  which  came  up  with  them  on  the 
gist  off  Cape  Trafalgar,  near  the  southiern  point  rf 
Andalusia.  Nelson  had  previously  laid  a  plan  of 
attack  which  was  a  master-piece  of  naval  skilly  and 
assured  him  of  success.    The  enemy,  on  his  approach, 
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drew  up  in  the  form  o£  a  crescent,,  and  waited  for  the 
English  fleet,  which  bore  down  in  a  double  column,  the 

Seat  commander's  last  telegraphic  signal  being  <<  Eng- 
ad  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty."  Nobly  in- 
deed was  it  performed  on  this  glorious  day,  for  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of 
British  victory.  The  enemy's  line  being  broken  by 
the  leading  ships  of  the  English  columns,  a  close  action 
was  brought  on,  which,  in  about  four  hours,  terminated 
in  the  capture  of  nineteen  sail  of  the  combined  fleet, 
with  the  commander-in-chief,  Villeneuve,  and  two 
Spanish  admirals.  Such  an  action  could  not  fail  of 
being  bloody  even  to  the  victors,  who  lost,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  1587  uien ;  but  the  loss  which  in  a  national 
view  was  the  greatest  of  all,  was  that  of  the  distinguished 
commander,  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  British  navy, 
who  received  a  mortal  wound  dv  a  musket-shot  from 
the  ship  with  which  he  was  closely  engaged,  and  died 
at  the  moment  of  declared  victory.  ^  To  himself,  in- 
deed, no  death  could  be  so  desirable ;  and  the  honours 
paid  by  a  grateful  and  admiring  nation  to  the  memory 
of  Nelson  were  scarcely  surpassed  by  those  oflered  to 
the  hero  of- any  age  or  country*  It  was  some  dimi- 
nution to  the  success  of  this  great  action,  that  the  tem- 
pestuous weather  which  immediately  followed,  rendered 
it  necessary  to  destroy  almost  all  the  prizes,  four  of 
which  alone  were  carried  safe  into  Gibraltar.  Four  of 
the  fugitives,  however,  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Sir  Richard  Strachan,  who  was  cruizing  with  the  same 
number  of  ships  of  the  line  and  some  frigates  ofi*  Ferrol, 
on  November  4th.  On  the  whole,  the  battle  of  Tra- 
falgar was  a  blow  to  the  combined  navies  from  which 
they  never  recovered  during  the  war,  and  which  left 
the  British  flag  entire  master  of  the  sea. 

In  the  East  Indies,  war  continuing  between  the  East^ 
India  Company  and  the  Rajah  of  Bhurtpore  aided  by 
Holkar,  Lord  Lake  early  in  the  year  made  several  sue- 
cessive  attacks  on  the  town  of  Bhurtpore,  in  all  of  which 
he  was  repulsed  with  considerable  loss..  At  lengths 
Holkar's  general,  Ameer  Khan,  having  been  entirely 
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routed  by  Genieral  Smith,  and  himself  so  much  reduced 
that  he  could  give  ho  assistance  to  his  ally^  whilst  Lord 
Lake  was  preparing  for  a  new  attack  on  Bhurtpore,  the 
Rajah  made  proposals  for  peace,  which  were  acceded  to 
on  April  10th,  on  the  condition  of  his  yielding  to  the 
Company  the  fortress  of  Deeg,  and  restoring  the  dis- 
tricts which  had  been  conferred  upon  him  after  the 
peace  with  Scindiah,  together  with  the  payment  of  a 
sum  of  money.  In  July  Lord  Cornwallis  arrived  at 
Madras  to  take  upon  him  the  office  of  governor-geneMi 
to  which  he  had  been  appointed  as  successor  to  the 
Marquis  of  Wellesley,  who  was  recalled.  His  lordship, 
however,  was  in  such  a  reduced  state  of  health,  tliat  he 
died  in  the  October  following.  Peace  was  signed  With 
Holkar  on  December  24th,  on  favourable  condition's, 
by  which  he  was  received  as  a  friend  of  the  Company  j 
and  thus  a  temporary  calm  was  restored  to  that  part  of 
India. 

The  political  year  in  Europe  closed  with  the  peace 
consequent  ypon  the  armistice  between'  France  and 
Austna.  It  was  signed  at  Presburg  on  December  26th, 
and  its  conditions  stifficiently  proved  the  disastrous 
state  to  which  the  latter  power  was  reduced.  The 
Austrian  Emperor  renounced  his  share  of  the  Venetian 
territories,  which  was  annexed  to  Napoleon's  kingdom 
of  Italy.  He  recognized  the  new  made  Kings  of 
Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg,  and  the  new  Elector  of 
Baden.  To  the  former  of  these,  the  hereditary  enemy 
of  his  house,  he  ceded  the  county  of  Tyrol  and  the 
lordships  of  Voralberg ;  and  his  possessions  in  Fran- 
conia,  Suabia,  and  Bavaria,  were  divided  between  the 
three.  In  compensation,  he  obtained  the  county  of 
Salzburg  and  Berchstolgaden  taken  from  the  Archdukef 
Ferdinand,  who  received  the  territory  of  Wurtzburg  in 
their  stead.  The  grand-mastership  of  the  Teutonic 
order  was  likewise  transferred  in  perpetuity  to  the 
house  of  Austria.  By  this  treaty  it  was  estimated  that 
the  Emperor  lost  in  subjects  more  than  2,700,000  souls, 
and  in  revenue  16  millions  of  florins.  The  total  ex- 
clusion from  Italy,  and  the  loss  of  the  Tyrolese  frontifr 
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on  Switzerland,  were  severe  strokes  upon  bis  pjJitical 
consequence. 

A  treaty  concluded  about  the  same  time  between 
France  and  Prussia,  which  replaced  the  troops  sent  by 
Great  Britain  and  its  allies  to  Hanover  by  those  of 
Prussia,  had  important  consequences  in  the  following 
year. 

Some  domestic  occurrences  still  remain  to  be  men* 
^oned.  The  reconciliation  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Sid* 
tQOuth  was  not  attended  with  a  durable  union.  Whilst 
the  former  felt  severely  the  parliamentaiy  attack  \xpoa 
his  intimate  friend  Lord  Melville,  and  used  every 
effort  to  divert  it,  the  latter,  with  those  attached  to  him, 
took  an  active  part  in  bringing  the  culprit  to  public 
justice.  Other  differences  were  said  to  subsist;  and 
that  the  parties  found  themselves  unable  to  act  in  con* 
cert,  appeared  from  the  resignation  of  their  plabes  by 
Lord  Sidmouth  and  the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire  on 
July  10th,  who  were  succeeded  by  Earl  Camden  and 
Lord  Harrowby. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Pitt  began  sensibly  to  fed  the 
decline  of  a  constitution  originally  delicate,  and  long 
severely  exercised  by  care  and  fatigue.  The  unfor^ 
tunate  events  of  the  Austrian  campaign,  and  the  *ap^ 
parent  ruin  of  a  confederacy  which  he  had  taken  so 
much  pains  to  form,  were  strokes  which  his  exhausted 
frame  was  little  able  to  resist,  and  towards  the  close  cf 
the  year  he  was  compelled  to  quit  all  public  business, 
and  he  retired  to  Bath  with  very  faint  hopes  of  re^ 
covery. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  next 
brother  to  his  Majesty,  died  on  August  25th,  in  the 
62d  year  of  his  age,  much  beloved  and  respected  for  the 
virtues  of  private  life. 
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Year  of  George  III.  46  &  47. 
— ^ Parliament  4  &  1. 

Kirk's  Speech,  —  Death  of  Mr.  PUtf  and  Honours  paid  iq  hisMemof^. 
Entire  Change  of  Ministrif.  —  Mr.  Windham's  Plan  of  recr^iting 
the  Army  for  limited  Service,  —  Militia  BUI.  —  Btidget.  —  Freb 
Interchange  of  Com  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^  —  Sill  Jot 
Intercourse  between  America  and  the  West  India  Islands.  -—  Frth 
gressive  Measures  to  the  Anal  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.  —  Triaf 
and  Acquittal  of  Lord  Melville.  —  Conquest  of  the  Kingdonf.  (^ 
Naples  by  the  French,  'and  Elevation  of  Joseph  Buonaparte  to  m 
Throne.  —  Attempt  Jbr  its  Recovery,  and  Victory  at  Maida*  i— 
Insurrection  against  the  French  JinaU^  suppressed. — Events  on  ihe 
Coast  ofDalmatia.  —  Hanover  occupied  by  Prussia,  andcons^tme^ 
Difference  between  the  latter  and  England.  —  jSfegotiationJor  Peace 
^  between  Great  Britain  and  France  Jhially  unsuccessfid.  —  The  sanie 
-  between  Rzussia  and  France.  —  Napoleons  Plans  of  Aggrandise- 
ment in  Germany.  —  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  estaUishedqfvMfih 
he  was  declared  the  Protector.  —  The  Emperor  of  Austria  obliged  to 
resign  his  Office  as  Emperor  of  Germany.  —  Prussia  prepares  for 
War  with  France.  —  Napoleon  joins  his  Army.  —  Battle  of  Jena 
or  Auerstadt,  fclUmed  by  total  Conquest  of  the  Prussian  Territory 
west  of  the  Oder.  —  Treaty  between  France  and  Saxony,  -r-  EleGif>f[ 
of  Hesse  expelled  from  his  Dominions  by  the  French,  and  Banover 
occupied.  —  Hamburgh  entered  by  them.  —  Napoleon's  Berlin  Decree 
(gainst  British  Commerce.  —  Campaign  o/  me  French  beyond  the 
Oder. — Napoleon  at  Warsaw.  —  The  remtlUc  of  the  Seven  United 
Provinces  changed  into  a  Monarchy,  and  Louis  Buonaparte  deolqred 
King.  -  Elevation  of  the  other  Branches  and  Connections  i^the 
Family.  —  State  of  Spain  and  Portugal—  Capture  of  French  Ships 
by  Sir  J.Buckworth.  —  Other  Naval  Successes.  —  Colony  of  ike 
Cape  (fGood  Hope  conquered.  — Sir  Home  PophanCs  Eicpeditiok 
to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  —  Buefios  Ayres  taken  by  General  Beres/brdf 
and  afterwards  recovered. —  Hayti.  —  Conference  for  ^adjusting 
the  Differences  between  England  and  America^  —  East  Indies: 
Mutiny  at  Velhre.  -.  Shipping  destroyed  in  the  Harbour  qfSntavia. 

—  War  renevted  between  the  Russians  and  Turks  through  tha  hif 
trtgi^s  of  France.-^  Death  of  Mr.  Fox.  —  Alterations  in  theMiniitm 

—  Parliament  dissolved,  mdanew  one  assembled.  —  King*s  ^oeecfu 

"ARLIAMENT  assembled  on  January  21st,  wheu 
the  royal  speech  was  delivered  by  commission.     Itg 
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topics  were  congatulation  on  our  naval  successes^ 
and  regret  for  the  disasters  of  our  allies  on  the  con- 
tinent, alleviated,  however,  by  the  assurances  given 
of  the  adherence  of  the  Russian  Emperor  to  his 
alliance  with  Great  Britain.  The  application  to  the 
public  service  of  one  million  out  of  the  droits  of  ad- 
miralty accruing  to  the  crown,  by  direction  of  his 
Majestv,  was  mentioned,  and  the  speech  concluded 
with  the  usual  recommendation  of  vigorous  exertion, 
as  the  only  means  of  bringing  the  nation  with  safety 
And  honour  out  of  the  present  contest.  It  was  pro- 
bably supposed  that  no  opening  for  opposition  to  the 
customary  addresses  was  lefl  in  this  speech ;  but  one 
sentence,  in  which  the  King  expressed  his  confidence 
that  parliament  would  be  of  opinion  that  he  had  left 
nothing  undone  to  sustain  the  efforts  of  his  allies,  was 
made  the  ground  of  an  amendment  prepared  in  each 
House,  to  the  effect  that  an  enquiry  should  be  made 
into  the  cause  of  the  disasters  which  had  attended  the 
arms  of  our  allies,  as  far  as  they  might  be  connected 
with  the  conduct  of  the  ministers.  The  intention  of 
moving  the  amendment  was,  however,  relinquished  on 
Account  of  the  intelligence  that  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt 
was  momentarily  expected. 

This  eminent  statesman  expired  on  January  ^d,  in 
the  47th  year  of  his  age,  after  having  conducted  the 
government  of  this  kingdom  for  a  longer  period,  and 
with  greater  power  and  popularity,  than,  perhaps,  any 
other  minister.  He  had  the  misfortune,  however,  of 
leaving  his  country,  which  he  had  brought  safely 
through  much  internal  trouble,  deeply  involved  in  dif- 
ficulty and  danger  from  foreign  war,  and  loaded  with 
burdens  which  put  an  end  to  all  the  cheering  hopes  of 
relief,  consequent  upon  those  financial  projects  on 
which  his  early  reputation  was  chiefly  founded.  His 
character,  however,  still  stood  so  high  with  a  large  party 
of  friends  and  admirers,  that  to  lamentation  for  his  loss, 
the  care  immediately  succeeded  of  paying  public 
honours  to  his  memory.  Mr.  Lascelles  moved  in  the 
House  of  Commons  an  address  to  his  Majesty,  that  he 
would  give  direction?  fbir  Mr.  Pitt's  interment  in  West- 
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minster  Abbey,  and  the  erection  of  a  monument  fo  his 
honour,  at  the  public  expence.  The  motion  was  power- 
fully supported  by  several  members,  who  pronounced* 
splendid  eulogies  on  the  services  he  had  rendered  to- 
ms  countrjr.  It  was- opposed  by  others  who  had  a  dif-^ 
ferent  opmion  of  his  merits;  and  Mr.  Windham,  in- 
particular,  objected  to  the  epithet  of  "  excellent  states- 
man" given  to  the  deceased  in  the  proposed  address. 
The  motion  was,  however,  carried  by  258  votes  to  89. 
A  motion  soon  after  by  Mr.  Cartwnght  for  tihe  grant 
of  a  sum  of  40,000/1  for  the  payment  of  his  debts  (for 
no  minister  had  ever  less  attended  to  his  own  pecii* 
niary  emolument)  passed  without  opposition.  A 
motion  in  the  common  council  of  London  for  a  monu- 
ment to  his  memory  in  Guildhall,  was  carried  by  no 
greater  majority  than  77  to  7I. 

So  much  were  the  strength  and  credit  of  the  minis- 
try  attached  to   the  person  of  Mr.  Pitt,  that   Lord 
Hawkesbury  declined  the  offer  of  becoming  his  suc- 
cessor, and  it  was  manifestly  necessary  to  make  a  total 
change  in  the  government  of   the  country.      Lord- 
Grenville  was  required  to  attend  the  King  in  order  to' 
consult  on  the  formation  of  a  new  ministry,  and  no- 
objection  was    made  to   his  associating   Mr.  Fox   in' 
that  important  charge.      The  following  arrangement 
was  finally  settled:  L<)rd  Erskine,  lord  high  chancellor ;^ 
Earl  Fitzwilliam,  lord  president  of  the  council  j  Viscount 
Sidmouth,  lord  privy  seal  j  Lord  Grenville,  first  lord  o^*^ 
the  treasury ;   Lord  Howick  (Grey)  first  lord  of  the^ 
admiralty ;  Earl  of  Moira,  master-general  of  the  ord- 
nance ;   Earl   Spencer,  Mr.  Fox,   and   Mr.  WindhanH^ 
secretaries  of  state ;  Lord  Henry  Petty,  chancellor  off 
the  exchequer ;  Lord  Ellenborough,  lord  chief  justice. 
AU  these  were  cabinet  ministers,  and  in  eveiy  other 
department  the  change  was  entire  and  complete. 

One  of  the  first  measures  brought  forward  by  the 
new  ministry  was  an  alteration  in  the  military  system  ' 
of  their  predecessors,  particularly  as  to  the  mode  of 
recruiting  the  army.      Mr.  Windham,  on  April  Sd, 
introduced   the   subject   by  some   general   remarks. 
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T^here  were*  he  said,  only  two  modes  by  which  an 
army  could  be  recruited,  force  or  choice.    The  first 
being  excluded,  as  unfitted  for  England,  voluntary  en* 
listment  was  die  only  means  left ;  and  die  sole  way  of 
rendering  this  successful  was  to  improve  the  trade  of 
SQ^dier^  and  bring  it  to  a  competition  with  the  other 
trades  usually  foUowed  by  the  lower  classes.     For  this 
purpose  he  proposed  that  the  soldiers  raised  in  future 
should  be  enlisted  for  a  term  of  years,  and  his  plan 
was  to  divide  the  term  into  three  periods,  of  seven 
years  each  for  the  infantry ;  and  for  the  cavalry  and 
artillery,  the  first  period  to  be  of  ten  years,  the  second 
of  six,   and  the  third    of  five;    at  the  end  of  each 
period  the  man  to  have  a  right  to  claim  his  discharge, 
with  privileges  to  be  augmented  the  longer  he  served. 
He  concluded  with  moving  for  a  bill  to  repeal  the 
act  called  the   additional  force  bill.     As  this  was  a 
point  the  decision  of  which  involved  the  credit  of  the 
late    ministers,    the  whole    force  of  opposition  was 
brought  into  the  contest  through  every  stage  of  the 
bill,  which,  however,  finally  passed  both  Houses.     The 
tolai>  for  limited  service  was  next  introduced.  May  30th, 
oy  way  of  a  clause  to  be  inserted  in  the  mutiny  bill, 
which,  after  encountering  the   same  opposition  with 
tb^  former  bill,  was  carried.     A  bill  for  the  training  of 
a-  certain  number  of  persons  not  exceeding  200,000 
out  of  those  liable  to  serve  in   the  militia,  and  two 
Others  relative  to  the  miUtia  itself,  completed  the  new 
military  system. 

The  budget  for  the  year  was  opened  by  the  chan- 
cellQr  of  the  exchequer  on  March  28th.  At  this 
period  iJie  unredeemed  national  debt  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  amounted  to  nearly  556  millions, 
and  the  redeemed  to  127  millions,  of  which  the 
annual  charge  was  nearly  27  and  a  half  millions. 
T?hfc  requisite  supplies  on  account  of  Great  Britain 
w^e  stated  a;t  43,618,472/. ;  and  among  the  proposed 
Wftys  &nd  means  were  a  loan  of  18  millions,  and  war 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  19  and  a.  half  millions.  The 
most  5eriou5  of  these  taxes  was  an  advmce  of  the 
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poperty  tax  fr^m  six  and  a  half'  to  10  per  cent,  to 
inciude  all  property  above  501  a  year,  which,  though 
an-  unpopular  measurei  it  was  found  necessary  to  con- 
tinue during  all  the  subsequent  years  of  the  war.  The 
Correction  of  abuses  connected  with  the  revenue  de* 
partment  also  occupied  the  attention  of  the  ministers, 
and  some  wholesome  regulations  were  adopted  for  this 
purpose. 

An  important  commerci^  law.  passed  in  this  session, 
was  that  for  permitting  the  free  interchange  of  grain  of 
every  kind  between  Great  Britain  and  Irdand  without 
either  bounty  or  duty,  the  good  effects  of  which  to  boA 
countries  have  since  been  amply  experienced.  An  act 
also  passed  under  the  title  of  the  American  intercour&fe 
bill,  though  not  without  violent  opposition,  for  legal- 
izing the  trade  for  lumber  and  provisions  carried  on 
by  neutrals  to  the  West  India  islands,  which  in  time  c^ 
war  had  generally  been  found  indispensably  necessary, 
though  violating  the  navigation  laws.  It  empowered 
the  King  in  council,  when,  such  necessity  should  arise 
during  the  present  war,  to  authorize  his  govemc*d, 
under  such  restrictions  as  should  seem  fit,  to  permit 
this  traflSc,  with  the  proviso  that  neutrals  should  not  - 
import  any  commodities,  staves  and  lumber  excepted, 
which  were  not  the  produce  of  their  own  countries,  and 
should  not  export  sugar  and  other  products  of  the 
islands. 

The  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  which  for  so  many 
years  had  been  a  leading  object  of  the  friends  of  hu- 
manity in  this  country ;  which  had  been  supported  by 
the  eloquence  of  the  late  prime  minister  whenever  it 
was  brought  before  parliament,  but  had  as  constantly 
been  defeated  by  the  prevalence  of  interests  which,  as 
minister,  he  did  not  chuse  to  oppose  j  was  with  so  much 
earnest  sincerity  pursued  by  the  persons  now  in  power, 
that  a  progress  was  made  in  the  present  session  towards 
bringing  it  to  full  effect,  which  gave  security  to  the 
final  event.  So  much  was  the  mitid  of  Mr.  Fox  iiii. 
pressed  with  the  importance  of  this  great  measure,  that  he 
declared,  that  if,  during  a  service  of  almost  forty  years  ia 
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parliament,  he  had  beeir  so  fortunate  as  to  acconqplish 
tbat»  and  that  only,  he  could  retire  from  public  life 
with  the  conscious  satisfaction  of  having  d<me  hia 
duty. 

.  The  first  step  in  this  progress  was  a  bill  .brought 
in  by  the  Attorney-General,  Sir  A.  Pigott,  prohibiting 
under  strict  penalties  the  exportation  of  slaves  from 
the  British  colonies,  after  January  1st,  1807;  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  prevent  the  investment  of  British 
capital,  or  the  employment  of  British  vessels  and  sea- 
men, in  the  foreign  slave-trade.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
in  justice  to  Mr.  Pitt's  last  administration,  that  he 
bad  caused  an  order  of  council  to  be  issued  for  the 
prevention  of  the  importation  of  slaves  into  the  colo- 
nies conquered  by  us  during  the  present  war,  which 
was  going  as  far  as  the  power  of  the  crown  alcme  ex- 
tended ;  but  the  act  in  question  was  of  much  more 
extensive  operation.  It  was  carried  through  both 
Bouses  with  no  very  considerable  opposition. 

The  next  bill  brought  in,  and  which  passed  with- 
out being  opposed,  was  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing. ,the  increase  of  the  British  slave  trade  in  all  ita 
bJ[;»nches«  It  went  to  prohibit  the  engaging  of  any 
vessel  in  that  trade  which  had  not  been  actually  em- 
ployed in  it  before  August  1st,  1806,  or  contracted 
for  such  employment  before  June  lOtli,  in  that  year. 
The  duration  of  this  act  was  limited  to  two  years. 

It  was  succeeded  by  a  resolution  moved  by  Mr.  Fox 
in  these  words :  "  That  this  House,  conceiving  the 
African  slave  trade  to  be  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
justice,  humanity,  and  sound  policy,  will,  with  all  prac-» 
ticable  expedition,  proceed  to  take  effectual  measures 
for  abolishing  the  said  trade,  in  such  manner,  and  at 
such.periodj  8^&  may  seem  advisable.''  The  resolution 
was  opposed,  but  on  a  division  it  was  carried  by  114 
votes  against  15.  It  was  thjen  «^nt  up  to  the  House  of 
Ix>rds^  and  a  conference  wiis  demanded  on  the  subject, 
after  which  on  a  motion  from  Lord  Grenville,  the  liordsi 
QOPquired  in  the  saipe  by  a  majority  of  41  to  20^ 
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The  concluding  step  was  an  address  from  both  Honsesr 
of  parliament  to  the  Kiag,  beseeching  him  to  take  sucfai 
measures  as  might  appear  most  effectual  for  obtaining  by 
negotiation  the  concurrence  of  foreign  powers  in  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  and  the  execution  of  the 
regulations  adopted  for  that  purpose. 

The  trial  of  Lord  Melville  on  his  impeachment  hy 
the  Commons  was  a  circumstance  of  considerable  in* 
terest  in  the  domestic  transactions  of  the  year;  It  comi 
menced  in  Westminster-hall  on  April  SQth,  before  the 
Lords,  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  being 
present  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House.  The  arti-^ 
cles  of  the  charge  were  ten  in  number,  but  in  substance 
were  reducible  to  three  :  l.That  as  treasurer  of  the  navy 
he  had  applied  divers  sums  of  public  money  to  his  pri« 
vate  use  and  profit :  2.  That  he  had  permitted  his  pay* 
master  Trotter  to  take  larjge  sums  of  money  from  meL 
bank  of  England  issued  to  it  on  account  of  tne  treasurer 
of  the  navy,  and  place  it  in  his  own  name  with  his 
private  banker :  3.  That  he  had  permitted  Trotter  to 
apply  the  money  so  abstracted  to  purposes  of  private  emo- 
lunient,  and  had  himself  derived  profit  therefrcMn.  The 
trial  was  conducted  with  unusual  dispatch  for  a  pro* 
ceeding  of  that  nature,  the  evidence  and  arguments  on 
both  sides  being  closed  on  May  17th,  and  sentence  be* 
ii^  pronounced  on  June  12th.  The  result  was,  that  by 
a  majority  his  lordship  was  declared  not  guilty  upon 
every  one  of  the  ten  articles,  but  in  four  of  them  the 
majority  for  his  acquittal  was  considerably  less  than 
double  the  number  of  those  who  gave  a  contrary  judg- 
ment.    The  whole  number  of  Peers  voting  was  135. 

Of  the  foreign  military  and  political  events  of  the . 
year,  those  relating  to  Naples  occupy  the  first  place.  In 
the  preceding  November  a  squackon  of  English  and 
Russian  men  of  war  landed  a  body  of  troops  of  both 
nations  at  Naples,  and  as  no  opposition  or  remonstrance 
against  this  measure  was  made  by  the  Neapoh'tan  courts 
it  was  regarded  by  the  French  as  a  breach  of  neutrality; 
The  Russi(£^n^  troops  not  long  afber  recieiVed  an  order  to 
re^embark  and  retun\  to  Corfu^  and  the  English  coin<^ 
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maxkdttf  Sir  James  Craig,  thought  it  expedient  to  fol- 
losr  the  example,  and  take  his  force  back  to  Sidlj^ 
Napoleon,  when  informed  of  this  transaction,  issued  a 
proclamation  from  Vienna,  in  which  he  declared  that 
«<  the  Neapolitan  dynasty  had  ceased  to  reign ;"  and  a 
French  army  under  the  command  of  Joseph  B)ionaparte, 
assisted  by  Massena  and  other  generals,  marched  for 
Naples,  and  on  February  9th,  had  their  head-quarters  at 
Ferentino .  on  the  frontier  of  that  kingdom.  On  the 
15th  Joseph  entered  the  capital,  the  garrison  in  the  city 
and  the  forts  having  previously  capitulated.  The  King 
and  Queen  had  withdrawn  to  Palermo  in  January  with 
a  part  of  the  Neapolitan  army,  and  accompanied  by  se- 
veral of  the  nobility.  The  heir  of  the  kingdom,  the 
Duke  of  Calabria,  remained  in  Naples  till  the  approach 
ef  the  IVench,  when  he  retired  with  «ome  troops  to  Ca- 
li^ria,  where  General  Damas,  a  French  emigrant,  was 
endeavouring  to  organize  a  levy  en  masse.  General 
Regnier  marched  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  and  after 
some  actions,  in  which  the  Neapolitans  displayed  very 
IHtle  martial  spirit,  the  war  in  Calabria  was  brought  to 
a  close,  and  the  whcde  kingdom  of  Naples  submitted  to 
the  jFVench,  excq)t  Gaeta  and  another  fortress.  Most 
crf'thie  prindpal  families  in  the  country,  being  alienated 
kk  their  affections  from  their  legal  sovereign,  attached 
themselves  to  the  French  interest;  so  that  Napoleon  ven* 
tured  tp  issue  a  decree  conferring  the  crown  of  Naples 
upon  his  brother  Joseph  and  his  heirs  male,  with  the 
proviso  that  the  crown  of  that  country  and  of  France 
should  never  be  united  in  the  same  person.  Joseph 
acGorcUngly  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  King  on 
.  March  30th,  and  exacted  an  oath  of  fidelity  from  all  the 
constituted  authorities^  and  the  nobles  testified  the  great- 
est satisfaction  in  the  change. 

>  The  Queen  of  Naples  and  the  Duke  of  Calabria, 
however,  (for  the  King  was  a  cypher)  resolved  to  make 
some  attempts  to  recover  the  crown,  and  by  their 
emissariies  tney  excited  insurrection  against  the  French 
in  Abruzi^o  and  Calabria,  which  for  a  time  freed  those 
pMvtncEes  from  their  coniquerors.  -  While  the^  distur- 
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bances  were  still  subsisting,  Sir  Sidney  Smiih,  arriving 
at  Palermo  about  the  middle  of  April,  took  the  coin* 
mand  of  the  English  squadron  lying  there,  and  wfticli 
consisted  of  five  sail  of  the  line  with  some  frigates  Bti4 
gmdler  vessels.  He  began  his  operations  by  throwing 
succours  into  Gaeta ;  and  afterwards  taking  possession 
of  the  isle  of  Capri,  he  proceeded  along  the  coast,  exciting 
a  general  alarm,  and  keeping  up  a  connection  with  the 
discontented  Calabrese.  At  length,  in  consequence  of 
the  urgent  requests  of  the  Court  of  Palermo^  Sir  Johli 
Stuart,  who  commanded  the  British  troops  in  'Sieiljr^ 
embarked  a  body  of  about  4800  effective  men^  with 
which,  on  July  1st,  he  effected  a  landing  in  the  gulph.6f 
Euphemia  near  the  northern  frontier  of  Lower  Calabriat 
General  Regnier  with  hi6  troops  being  encamped  soiAt 
miles  distance  at  M  aida,  Sir  John  determined  upon  at* 
tacking  him  before  he  should  be  joined  by  som^  ex4 
pected  reinforcements,  and  accordingly  advanced  to  the 
place  on  the  4th.  The  junction,  however,  had  bedl 
made  the  night  before,  and  the  enemy,  to  the  numbet 
of  aboiUyOOO,  descended  from  the  heights,  and  marchdd 
into  the  plain  to  meet  the  assailants.  Both  armies  aft^ 
some  firing  rushed  on  with  the  bayonet,  when  the  sii^ 
perior  firmness  of  the  British  soldiers  presently  decided 
the  contest.  As  soon  as  the  weapons  crossed,  the 
jPrench  gave  way,  and  were  pursued  with  a  dreadfiil 
slaughter.  An  attempt  to  retrieve  the  honour  of  the 
day  proved  ineffectual,  and  ft  comjJete  victory  was  left 
to  the  British,  whose  loss  was  inconsiderable  compared 
to  that  of  their  opponents.  The  immediate  conse* 
quence  of  this  brilliant  action  was  a  general  insur- 
rection of  the  Calabrian  peasantry,  and  the  expulsion 
of  the  French  from  the  province.  Efforts  of  this  kind, 
however,  were  unable  to  produce  any  permanent  change!: 
in  the  state  of  the  Neapolitan  kingdom,  and  Sir  J« 
Stuart,  sensible  that  he  could  not  long  msuntain  hit 
^ound  in  Calabria,  prepared  for  returning  to  Sicily. 
Having  by  one  of  his  officers  obtained  possessicm  of 
the  strong  fort  of  Scylla  opposite  to  Messina,  he  m- 
crossed  the  straits^  leaving  the  Calabrese  iosuigfeirfi  tot 
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fsoiitend  with  an  exasperated  foe,  who  treated  them  as 
rebels ;  and  every  kind  of  cruelty  was  practised  on 
both  sides  in  a  protracted  and  desultory  wamre.  The 
French,  soon  after  the  battle  of  Maiaa,  reduced  the 
fortress  of  Gaeta,  which  had  long  employed  a  consider- 
able portion  of  their  force ;  and  General  Fox,  who  took 
the  command  of  the  British  in  Sicily,  refusing  to  con- 
cur in  the  hopeless  plans  of  the  Court  of  Palermo  for 
recovering  Naples,  the  new  government  in  that  king- 
dom remamed  undisturbed,  except  by  some  intestine 
disorders. 

The  town  and  district  of  Cattaro  on  the  coast  of 
Dalmatia  having  b^  the  treaty  of  Presburg  been  trans- 
ferred from  Austna  to  France,  during  the  delay  of  the 
French  in  coming  to  take  possession,  a  Russian  man  of 
war  from  Corfu  arrived  in  the  port,  while  the  inhabitantSt 
aided  by  a  band  of  Montenegrins,  were  in  a  state  of 
resistance  to  the  stipulated  transfer.     On  this  event, 
the  commander  of  the  Austrian  garrison  on  March  4th 
evacuated  Cattaro,  which  was  immediately  occupied  by 
the  natives,  chiefly  Greeks,  who  delivered  it  to  tlie 
Kussians.     The   French  on  their  arrival,  by  way  of 
compensation  for  their  disappointment,  seized  Ragusa,, 
to  which  they  had  no  claim,  on  pretence  of  securing  it 
against  the  Montenegrins.     They  were  afterwardis  be- 
sieged in  the  place  by  the  Russians  and  Montenegrins,, 
but  held  out  till  relieved  by  General  Molitor  with  an 
army  from  Dalmatia.     The  French  then  became  the 
assailants,  and  soon  cleaned  the  territory  of  Ragusa  from 
the  allies.     The  latter  being  afterwards  assembled  in 
force  near  Castel  Nuovo  were  defeated  with  great  loss 
by  General  Marmont ;  but  the  Russians  remained  in 
possession  of  that  place  and  C^'ttaro  to  the  end  of  the . 
year, 

.  The  Court  of  Prussia,  which  had  gieatly  varied  in  its 
politics,  and  had  been  upon  the  point  of  engaging  in 
the  coalition  against  France,  was  induced  by  the  event 
of'  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with 
that  pow€x  in  the  close  of  the  last  year,  by  which,  in, 
ftiturki  fpr  the  cession  of  Anspach,  Bayreuth,  Cleves^ 
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Neufdiatel,  and  Valen^n,  the  Prassian  troops  were  put 
in  possession  of  the  Electorate  of  Hanover.  This  oc- 
cupation  was  first  under  the  pretext  of  keeping  the 
country  in  guard  till  the  conclusion  of  a  general  peace  ; 
but  by  a  subsequent  treaty,  signed  February  15th, 
Prussia  was  bound  not  only  to  annex  Hanover  to  her 
dominions,  but  to  exclude  British  vessels  and  com** 
modities  from  all  her  ports,  in  conformity  with  the 
great  project  of  Napoleon  to  shut  the  whole  European 
continent  to  the  commerce  of  England.  In  retaliation 
pf  this  act  of  hostility,  the  British  ipinistry  gave  notice 
to  the  neutral  powers  that  measures  had  been  taken  jfor 
the  blockade  of  the  Ems,  Weser,  Elbe,  and  Trave;  an 
embargo  was  laid  upon  all  Prussian  vessels  in  the  har- 
bours of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  and  the  English 
ambassador  was  recalled  from  Berlin.  These  proceed-* 
ings  were  made  known  to  parliament  by  a  royal  mes- 
sage, April  21st,  to  which  an  approving  address  was  un- 
animously returned.  Thus,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
Great  Britain  and  Prussia  were  decidedly  at  variance. 
The  King  of  Sweden,  likewise,  whose  troops  had  been 
obliged  by  the  Prussians  to  quit  Lunenburg,  put  in 
practice  the  same  measures  against  the  ships  and  ports 
of  Prussia. 

Whilst  the  north  of  Germany  was  in  this  dubious 
state,  negotiations  were  carrying  on  between  the  Courts 
of  France  and  England  which  for  a  time  afforded  a 
prospect  of  the  restoration  of  peace.  They  originated 
in  a  correspondence  between  Mr.  Fox  and  M.Talleyrand, 
the  occasion  of  which  had  been  the  disclosure  to  the 
former  of  an  infamous  plot  for  the  assassination  of  the 
French  Emperor,  by  a  foreigner,  who  seemed  to  expect 
the  concurrence  of  the  English  minister  in  the  design; 
but  of  which  Mr.  Fox,  with  his  characteristic  generosity 
of  spirit,  thought  himself  obliged  to  give  warning  to 
M.  Talleyrand.  In  the  reply  to  Mr.  Fox's  communis 
cation,  an  extract  was  given  from  a  speech  of  the  Em- 
peror to  the  legislative  body  on  March  2d,  in  these 
Wprds  J  "  I  desire  peace  with  England.  On  my  part, 
I  shall  never  delay  it  a  moment.     I  shall  always  be 
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ready  to  conclude  it,  taking  for  its  basis  the  atipuiatioHs 
of  the  treaty  of  Amiens."     This  being  Tegarded  as  an 
opening  for  a  negotiation,  letters  followed  between  the 
two  ministers,  in  which  a  spirit  of  conciliation  was  mani-^ 
fested  on  both  parts;  but  a  difficulty  arose  from  the 
detei:mination    of  the    British   cabinet    not  to   treat 
separately  from  Russia,  while  that  of  France  expressed 
an  unwillingness  to  admit  such  an  interposition.     The 
i^egotiation,    which  underwent  several   interruptions, 
Vas  carried  on  during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  first  by 
ineans  of  Lord  Yarmoudi,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
detained  English,  and  had  obtained  his  liberty  through 
the  request  of  Mr, Fox;    and  then  by   the  Earl  of 
Lauderdale,  who  was  delegated  to  Paris  for  the  purpose. 
As  it  finally  proved  fruitless,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter 
into  the  particulars  of  the  proposals  and  demands  on 
each  side.     That  the  English  ministry  were  sincere  in 
tbeir  desires  of  peace  cannot  be  doubted ;    but  that 
the  commercial  part  of  the  nation,  at  least,  did  not  par* 
ticipate  in  this  wish,  may  be  inferred  from  the  triumphant 
9hout9  with  which  the  news  of  Lord  Lauderdale's  re- 
turn was  greeted  at  Lloyd's  cofiee-house. 

Connected  with  this  attempt  for  pacification  was  a 
negotiation  carried  on  with  the  French  Court  by  that  of 
Russiar  The  c  Emperor  Alexander  having  appointed 
M.  D'Ou][)rii  his  plenipotentiary  for  this  purpose,  that 
minister  opened  his  commission  at  Paris  on  July  10th. 
ft  soon  appeared,  that  either  from  incapacity  or  perfidy, 
he  was  ready  to  make  any  concession  to  the  Frendi 
minister  appointed  to  treat  with  him ;  and  on  the  20th 
he  signed  a  treaty,  some  of  the  most  material  articles 
of  which  he  did  not  communicate  to  Lord  Yarmouth, 
who  was  then  the  British  negotiator  at  Paris.  When 
this  treaty  was  laid  before  ^e  Russian  Emperor,  he 
refused  to  ratify  it ;  which  refusal  was  not  the  conse- 
quence of  any  representation  from  the  British  govern- 
ment, but  of  D'Oubril's  entire  departure  from  the 
tenor  of  the  instructions  given  to  him.  The  two  powers 
were  therefore  left  in  the  same  state  of  hostility  as 
before. 
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'  TransactioBs  were  in  the  meantime  taking  plAcd  16 
Germany  which  rendered  more  and  more  manii^t  the 
ambitious  designs  of  the  ruler  of  France,  and  finally  ter- 
minated in  a  new  war.  The  Court  of  Berlin,  which  hopfed 
by  its  shifting. politics  to  secure  a  powerftd  confedemte 
in  its  schemes  for  aggrandisement,  soon  found  that  thitsi 
ally  would  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  its  interest  to  his  own 
designs.  The  inve^ture  of  Murat,  a  soldier  of  fortune 
who  Imd  married  the  sister  of  Napoleon,  in  the  Duchies 
of  Berg  and  Gleves,  gave  Prussia  an  unwelcome  neigh-^ 
hour  to  her  Westphalian  territories.  A  stiU  mor6  sen- 
sible mortification  was  derived  from  the  discovery  of  the 
Prussian  minister  at  Paris,  that  the  French  government 
had  oSeted  td  the  King  of  Great  Britain  the  entire  re- 
stitution <^  his  electoral  dominions  as  a  condition  of 
peace  with  England.  It  was  further  discovered  that  iti 
the  negotiations  of  France  with  Russia,  the  former  had 
agreed  to  prevent  Prussia  from  depriving  the  King  of 
Sweden  of  his  German  territories,  tne  invasion  of  which 
it  had  strongly  urged  upon  the  Prussian  Court. 

But  thd  dangerous  interference  of  the  French  Emf^ 
peror  in  the  political  system  of  Germany  wais  displayed 
in  the  most  forcible  manner  by  the  plan  of  a  new  con^ 
federation,  of  which  he  was  to  be  the.  head«  On  July 
15th,  a  treaty  of  confederacy  was  signed  by  the  Emperdt 
of  the  French,  the  Kings  of  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemburg; 
the  Archbishop  of  Ratisbon,  the  Electoi<  of  Baden,  the 
Duke  of  Berg,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  and 
several  minor  German  Princes,  in  which  Napoleon  was 
diosen  protector;  and  the  other  powers,  separating 
themselves  from  the  German  empire,  and  renouncing 
all  connection  with  it,  established  a  federal  alliance  fot 
mutual  assistance  in  case  of  war,  and  fixed  a  contingent 
offerees  which  each  was  to  contribute,  that  of  Pranc^ 
being  200,000  men'  out  of  a  total  of  258,000.  This 
confederation  of  the  Rhine,  as  it  was  termed, 
was  therefore  a  plan  for  setting  up  a  new  chief 
of  Germany,  at  the  expence  of  the  influence  of  the 
Houses  both  of  Austria  and  Brandenburg.  The  humi-* 
liation  of  the  Emperor  Francis  was  soon  ^er  com^deted 
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by  a  message  sent  to  him  from  Napoleon,  signifying 
that  he  must  prepare  to  lay  aside  the  title  of  £mperor  of 
Germany,  and  yield  the  precedence  to  France;  to 
which  mandate,  conscious  of  inability  to  resist,  he  sub« 
flitted  without  remonstrance ;  and  by  a  formal  act,  he 
resigned  his  office  as  head  of  the  German  empire,  and 
annexed  his  possessions  in  Germany  to  the  empire  of 
Austria.  « 

The  King  of  Prussia  had  been  led  to  acquiesce  in  this 
important  change,  by  the  hope  of  being  permitted  to  foi^m 
a  confederacy  in  the  north  of  Germany  under  his  pro* 
tection ;  but  he  was  soon  informed  that  he  could  not  be 
allowed  to  include  the  Hanse  towns  in  this  confederacy, 
of  which  Napoleon  would  himself  be  the  protector ;  and 
also  that  he  must  use  no  compulsion  to  engage  in  it  any 
independent  Princes  against  their  inclination,  which,  it 
was  hinted,  was  the  case  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony. 

From  the  accumulated  provocationsabove  recited,  the 
King  of  Prussia,  who  had  declined  entering  into  the 
powerful  league  of  the  preceding  year  against  the 
French  predominance,  was  induced  (contrary,  it  is  said, 
to  his  own  judgement)  to  engage  single-handed  in  a 
conflict  with  so  formidable  a  foe  ;  for  England,  who  had 
taken  a  leading  part  in  former  alliances  for  the  same 
purpose,  was  so  far  from  being  the  prompter  on  this  oc<* 
casion,  that  she  was  still  in  a  state  of  hostility  with 
Prussia.  From  the  middle  of  August  the  Prussian  army 
was  placed  on  the  war  establishment,  but  negotiations, 
apparently  of  a  pacific  tendency,  were  for  some  time 
carried  on  between  the  two  courts,  each  attempting  to 
deceive  the  other,  while  both  were  aware  of  the  neces.. 
sary  result  Napoleon,  who  had  continually  been  ad-r 
vancing  troops  towards  the  scene  of  action,  summoned 
the  confederates  of  the  Rhine  to  furnish  their  contingent, 
and  left  his  capital  for  the  army  on  September  24th.  On 
October  1st  the  I^ussian  minister  at  Paris  presented  a 
note,  containing  demands  as  a  preliminary  to  a  negotia^ 
tion,  the  first  of  which  was,  that  the  French  troops  should 
immediately  re-cross  the  Rhine;  to  which  Napoleon 
did  not  deign  an  answer. 
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The  Prussian  q.nny,  under  the  supreme  command  of 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  consisting,  together  with 
the  SaxoB  auxiliaries,  of  150,000  men,  was  posted,  in  the 
beginning  of  October,  on  the  banks  of  the  Saale,  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  Erfurt,  Gotha,  and  Eisenach.  The 
French  were  collecting-  their  troops  about  Bamberg, 
whither  Napoleon  arrived  on  the  6th,  and  on  the  8th 
his  army  was  in  motion  to  attack  the  Prussians.  Aftw 
a  variety  of  movements  conducted  with  great  skill  and 
success,  the  French  army,  turning  the  left  of  the 
Prussians,  became  master  of  their  magazines,  and  inter- 

?osed  itself  between  their  main  force,  and  Berlin  and 
>resden.  A  general  engagement  now  became  unavoid- 
able* The  French  were  posted  along  the  Saale  from 
Naumburg  to  Kahla,  their  centre  being  at  Jena.  The 
Prussians  were  ranged  between  the  latter  place, 
Auerstadt,  and  Weimar.  On  the  morning  of  October 
14th  was  fought  the  great  battle  of  Auerstadt  or  Jena, 
in  which  from  250,000  to  300,000  men,  with  7  or  800 
pieces  of  cannon  were  employed  in  mutual  destruction. 
The  courage  and  discipline  on  each  side  were  perhaps 
equal,  but  the  military  skill  was  greatly  superior  on  the 
part  of  the  French.  Without  attempting  to  enter  into 
the  detail  of  tbe  action,  it  is  sufficient  to  relate,  that  the 
Prussians  were  finally  defeated  in  every  quarter;  the 
King  fled  from  the  field  with  a  small  body  of  cavalry^ 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick  received  a  mortal  wound,  more 
than  20,000  Prussians  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  from 
30  to  40,000  were  made  prisoners,  and  300  pieces^  of 
cannon  were  taken.  Some  detached  bodies  which  es-» 
caped  were  afterwards  taken  prisoners,  and  nothing  re- 
mained  in  the  least  able  to  oppose  the  victors.  All  the 
principal  towns  in  the  electorate  of  Brandenburg,  though 
strongly  garrisoned,  surrendered,  almost  without  resist- 
ance, and  Berlin  was  entered  by  the  French  on  the 
25th.  The  King  continued  his  retreat  to  Konigsber^, 
where  he  remained  to  the  end  of  the  year  without  again' 
joining  his  army.  Louis  Buonaparte,  in  the  meantime^ 
with  a  separate  army  reduced  all  the  Prussian  provinces 
of  WesipbaUa,  and  penetrated  into  Hanover.     Every 
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thing  belonging  to  Prussia  to  the  west  of  the  Oder  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  victor  a  short  time  after  the  batde 
of  Jena;  and  history  scarcely  affords  an  example  of  a 
power  hieh  in  military  fame,  which  fell  before  an  in* 
vader  with  so  little  effort  to  retard  its  fate. 

As  it  was  the  policy  of  the  French  ruler  to  make  a 
fiiend  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  six  thousand  Saxon  pri« 
soners  taken  in  the  battle  were  set  at  liberty  on  giving 
their  parole  not  to  serve  against  the  French^  and  the 
Elector  was  encouraged  to  remain  at  Dresden,  where  he 
soon  after  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  with 
France.  Heavy  contributions,  however,  were  levied  in 
the  electorate,  and  Leipzic  was  rigorously  searched  for 
English  goods.  The  fortune  of  the  Elector  of  Hesse  was 
more  severe.  On  the  pretext  of  his  subsidiary  alliance 
with  England,  Marshal  Mortier  made  an  irruption  into  his 
dominions,  expelled  him  from  his  capital,  destroyed  his 
fortresses,  removed  his  magazines,  and  disbanded  hk 
troops.  The  marshal  also  took  formal  possession  of  the 
electorate  of  Hanover;  and  the  house  of  Brunswick 
was  declared  to  have  lost  the  sovereignty  of  its  an- 
cestors. 

The  great  commercial  city  of  Hamburg  was  entered 
by  Mortier  without  opposition  on  Novenmer  19th,  and 
an  order  was  immediately  issued  for  the  sequestration 
of  all  English  produce  and  manufactures  found  in  the 
city,  whether  belonging  to  British  subjects  or  to  other 
persons.  The  English  merchants  in  Hamburg  were 
placed  under  arrest,  and,  when  afterwards  released  on 
parole>  were  guarded  by  soldiers.  These  measures  were 
only  a  part  of  the  grand  design  of  excluding  all  British 
.  commerce  from  the  continent,  which  the  extraordinary 
successes  of  the  French  Emperor  now  ripened  to  a 
system.  On  November  20th  he  promulgated  a  decree 
at  Berlin,  prohibiting  all  commerce  and  correspondence^ 
direct  and  indirect,  between  the  British  dominions 
and  the  countries  subjected  to  his  rule.  He  declared 
Uie  British  islands  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade ;  all  sub^ 

1*ects  of  Great  Britain  found  in  countries  occupied  by 
French  txoopsi  prisoner^  of  war;  all  English  property 
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lawful  prize ;  all  commerce  in  British  produce  and  manu- 
factures prohibited;  and  all  vessels  touching  atEngland  or 
any  English  colony,  excluded  from  every  harbour  under 
the  controul  of  France.  He  justified  these  infringements 
of  the  law  and  practice  of  civilized  nations  by  the  Eng- 
lish extension  of  the  law  of  blockade,  and  the  difference 
of  the  laws  of  war  by  sea  ^,nd  land  ;  and  it  was  affirmed 
that  the  regulations  of  this  decree  should  be  regarded 
as  a  fundamental  law  of  the  French  empire,  till  Eng- 
land should  recognize  the  law  of  war  to  be  the  same 
by  sea  and  land,  and  should  restrict  the  right  of  block- 
ade to  fortified  placed  actually  invested  by  a  suffi- 
cient force. 

The  King  of  Prussia  having  endeavoured  by  negotia- 
tion to  obtain  a  suspension  of  arms  from  the  victor,  such 
hard  conditions  were  required  by  Napoleon,  that  he 
chose  rather  to  tiy  the  farther  chance  of  war  than  com- 
.$ly  with  them.  In  the  meantime  the  French  troops 
crossed  the  Oder,  in  two  divisions,  one  of  which,  com- 
manded by  Jerome  Buonaparte,  undertook  the  conquest 
of  Silesia.  More  resistance  was  made  than  had  been 
expected,  and  the  capital,  Breslau,  afler  undergoing'  a 
bombardment  of  three  weeks,  did  npt  surrender  till  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year.  The  other  division. 
Under  Davoust,  entered  Posen  on  November  IQth,  and 
on  the  28th  the  Ft-ench  troops  entered  Warsaw,  which 
had  been  abandoned  by  the  Russians.  Napoleon  at  their 
head  crossed  the  Narew  on  December  28d,  and  on  the 
S6th  a  battle  with  the  Russians  took  place  at  Pultusk, 
in  which  the  loss  was  considerable  on  both  sides,  but  the 
advantage  remained  on  that  of  the  French.  Their 
troops  merwards  went  into  cantonments,  and  Napoleon 
returned  to  Warsaw. 

It  is  now  proper  to  turn  back  and  take  a  view  of 
what  was  transacting  in  the  rest  of  Europe  during  this 
period. 

Actuated  apparently  by  the  double  intention  of  ele- 
vating his  own  family,  and  of  leaving  no  example  of 
i^opular  government,  the  French  Emperor  in  this  year 
erected  the  change  of  the  ancient  republic  of  the  SeVeti 
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United  Frovinces  into  a  monarchy;  the  crown  of  which 
he  placed  on  the  head  of  his  brother  Louis.  A  depu-* 
tation  was  sent  from  the  Hague  to  Paris,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  neTOtiating  this  transfer  of  supreme  authonty*'; 
and  a  prodamation  of  King  Louis,  countersigned  by 
Admiral  Verhuel  the  chief  of  the  deputation,  was  issued 
at  Paris  on  June  5th,  in  which  he  made  known,  that, 
with  the  approbation  of  his  illustrious  brother  the  Em- 
peror, and  agreeably  to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  to  the 
constitutional  laws,  and  to  the  treaty  presented  to  him 
by  the  deputies  of  the  Dutch  nation,  he  had  assumed 
the  royal  dignity  of  King  of  Holland.  A  constitutional 
code  was  annexed,  which  began  with  confirming  the 
constitutions  of  1805,  with  certain  exceptions  referring 
to  the  monarchical  power,  one  of  which  was,  that  the 
government  of  the  colonies  and  their  internal  adminis- 
tration  was  exclusively  vested  in  the  King.  The  inde- 
pendence of  the  kingdom  of  Holland  was  guaranteed  by 
Napoleon ;  but  it  was  manifest  that  this  independence 
was  merely  nominal,  and  that  the  Seven  Provinces  were, 
in  fact,  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  dependency  on  the 
great  empire.  The  new  King,  however,  displayed 
a  laudable  regard  to  the  welfare  and  interests  of  his 
subjects,  and  in  several  instances  counteracted  the 
arbitrary  regulations  of  his  brother  relative  to  commer- 
cial affairs. 

The  internal  state  of  France  exhibited  the  unin- 
teresting tranquillity  of  a  country  governed  by  a  single 
will,  and  the  acts  and  edicts  of  the  Emperor  were  the 
only  incidents  to  excite  attention.  An  object  con- 
stantly before  his  view  was  the  raising  of  every  mem^ 
ber  and  connection  of  his  family  to  a  station  answerable 
to  that  dignity  which  he  had  himself  acquired.     He 

C cured  Sie  marriage  of  his  step-son  Eugene  Beau- 
nois  with  a  princess  of  Bavaria,  and  declared  him 
his  adopted  son,  and  his  successor  in  the  kingdom  of 
Italy.  Besides  the  kmgdoms  conferred  on  his  brothers^ 
and  the  dukedom  of  Berg  on  his  brofJier-in-law  Murat^ 
as  already  noticed,  he  conferred  the  principality  of 
GuastaUa  on  his  sister  Paidina,  and  her  husband  the 
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Prince  Borghese.  His  uncle  Cardinal  Fesch  was 
appointed  coadjutor  to  the  Archbishop  of  Ratisbon. 
CW  of  his  decrees  established  various  regulations  fer 
the  education  of  the  princes  of  his  imperial  house,  as 
a  matter  of  high  state  imj)ortance.  He  gave  to  his 
favourite  Berthier  the  principality^  of  Neufchatel ;  and 
he  created  a  number  of  duchies  with  appropriate 
revenues  in  favour  of  the  civil  and  military  officers 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  his  service,  trans-* 
missible  to  their  direct  male  descendants  in  the 
manner  of  thefeudal  tenures  under  Charlemagne,  whom 
he  afifected  to  imitate. 

Spain,  under  the  degrading  government  of  the  Ftince 
of  Peace,  acted  a  very  subaUem  part  in  the  affiurs  of 
Europe.  The  oflfended  pride  of  this  minister, in  not 
being  consulted  on  the  negotiations  carrying  on  be- 
tween France  and  the  courts  of  England  and  Russia, 
and  especially  the  transfer  of  the  Balearic  Isles  to  the 
Duke  of  Calabria,  without  the  least  communication 
with  the  court  of  Madrid,  elicited  some  tokens  <rf 
tesentment  against  the  French  government,  and  pro- 
clamations were  issued  to  rouze  the  spirit  of  the  nation, 
while  measures  were  taken  for  the  augmentation  of  the 
army.  The  result  of  the  battle  of  Jena,  however,  put 
an  end  to  these  demonstrations,  and  the  minista: 
acceded  to  a  request  of  Napoleon  for  the  aid  of  a  body 
of  Spanish  troops  in  his  northern  war. 

The  state  of  Portugal,  which  was  void  of  aU  means 
of  defence  in  case  the  ruler  of  France  should  turn  his 
ambitious  views  upon  it,  and  in  which  a  French  in- 
terest  was  prevalait,  was  regarded  with  anxiety  by  the 
EngUsh  government ;  and  Lord  St.  Vincent  was  sent 
with  a  squadron  to  the  Tagus,'  whilst  a  considerable 
land  force  was  assembled  and  embarked  at  Plymouth, 
to  be  ready  if  required.  A  negotiation  was  also  carried 
on  with  the  court  of  Lisbon ;  but  the  employment  of 
the  French  arms  in  the  north  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
having  diverted  the  threatened  storm  against  Portugal, 
the  iSoglish  squadron  returned,  and  the  negotiation  was 
terminated. 

od 
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The  exploits  of  the  British  nilvy  duiiH^4bis  year^  If 
act  so  brilliant  as  at  some  former  p^o^  for  want  <^ 
equal  antagomsts,  were  marked  by  the  usual  itbility  and 
good  conduct. 

A  squadron  which  left  Brest  in  Deceibber  1805,  and 
a  division  of  which,  consisting  of  five  ships  of  the  line^ 
two  frigates,  and  a  corvette,  had  sailed  to  StDomingOy 
Was  fallen  in  with  on  January  20th,  by  Sir  J.  Duck- 
worth, with  seven  ships  of  the  line  and  four  frigates^ 
when  an  action  was  brought  on,  which  closed  with  the 
capture  of  three  of  the  French  ships  of  the  line,  the 
two  others  being  driven  on  shoTe  and  burnt.  The 
frigates  and  corvette  made  their  escape. 

Various  other  naval  actions  of  minor  oonsequenoe 
occurred,  in  which  French  ships  of  war  were  taken  oar 
destroyed,  and  which  occasioned  a  comideraUe  dimi- 
nution of  their  reduced  maritime  force.  Among  ^these 
may  be  mentioned  the  capture  of  Admiral  Linois  ob 
liis  return  to  France  after  hi<3  long  cruise  in  the  Indian 
fieas,  with  the  Marengo  of  80  guns,  and  the  Belle 
Poule  of  40  guns,  by  Sir  J.  Borlase  Warren ;  also  the 
/eapture  of  four  out  of  five  large  frigates  with  troops  on 
board,  destined  for  the  West  Indies,  near  Roche^Mrt,  by 
Sir  S.  Hood. 

The  principal  acquisition  made  by  the  British  armsin 
this  year,  was  that  of  the  Dutch  settlement  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  An  armament  of  5000  troops  under  Sir 
David  Baird,  with  a  naval  force  commanded  by  Sir 
Home  Popham,  sejit  out  in  the  preceding  year,  arrived 
at  Table  Bay  on  January  4th,  and  a  landing  being 
efifect^d  with  little  opposition,  the  ai*my  began  its  march 
for  Cape  Town  on  the  8th.  Having  paired*  the  Blue 
Mountains,  a  body  of  about  5000  men,  chiefly  cavalry, 
with  cannon,  was  seen  posted  in  the  plain  to  <^pose 
its  progress,  commanded  by  the  governor  of  the  colony, 
Gener^  Janssens.  On  a  charge  by  the  Briiish  troops^ 
^ey  fled  with  precipiitation,  and  considerable  loss ;  adid 
no  othet  obstacle  remaining  to  the  advance  of  the 
iavaders,  the  town  capitulated  on  the  following  dagr. 
Janssens,  having  with  the  relics  of  his  forces  taken  ipoit 
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at  a  pass  leading  to  ZweUendam^  showed  a  disposition 
to  defend  the  interior  country ;  but  General  Bereaford 
being  s^it  against  him,  he  agreed  to  surrender  the 
whole  colony  and  its  dependencies,  on  the  condition 
that  he  with  his  troops  should  be  sent  back  to  Holland, 
and  not  considered  as  prisoners  of  war.  Thus,  with 
little  difficulty^  possession  was  obtained  of  an  important 
colony,  which  has  been  lastingly  annexed  to  the  British 
dominion. 

Sir  Home  Popham,  who  had  obtained  information  of 
the  weakness  of  the  Spanish  colonies  on  the  Rio  de  la 
Hata,  and  was  animated  with  the  prospect  of  the 
commercial  and  other  advantages  to  be  gained  in  those 
countries,  now  ventured,  without  any  authority  from  the 
government  at  home,  to  carry  his  whole  naval  force  to 
South  America,  and  persuaded  Sir  David  Baird  so  far 
to  cencur  with  him,  as  to  allow  a  body  of  troops 
Commanded  by  General  Beresford  to  accompany  the 
enterprize.  Touching  at  St.  Helena,  he  obtained  a 
miall  addition  of  men  from  the  governor  of  that  island, 
but  his  whole  force,  including  marines,  did  not  exceed 
1600.  In  the  beginning  of  June  he  arrived  at  the 
moutii  of  la  Plata,  and  on  the  24th,  landed  the  troops 
at  some  distance  from  Buenos  Ayres.  General  Beres- 
ford, after  dispersing  a  body  of  Spaniards  who  fled  at 
the  first  fire,  proceeded  to  the  city,  which  he  entered 
without  resistance  on  the  27th.  Favourable  terms  of 
capitulation  were  granted  to  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
property  of  individuals  on  shore  was  respected  ^  but  a 
great  booty  was  made  of  the  public  money  and  com* 
modities,  smd  of  the  shipping  in  the  river.  Elated 
with  his  success.  Sir  Home  Popham  sent  a  circular 
manifesto  to  the  principal  mercantile  and  manufacture 
ing  towns  in  Great  Britain,  announcing  a  whole  con* 
tinent  laid  open  to  the  British  trade ;  and  the  intelligence 
of  the  capture  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  received  with, 
genetal  rejoicing.  This,  however,  was  of  short  dura- 
tMtk.  An  insurrection  being  organized  in  that  cityt 
liniers,  d  French  colonel  in  the  Spanish  service,  crossed 
the  river  in  a  fog  unobserved,  with  a  force»  which^ 
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joining  that  of  the  city»  made  an  attack  on  the  British 
troops,  and  after  a  sanguinary  conflict  in  the  streets  and 
great  square,  they  were  obli^d  to  surrender  prisonera 
of  war,  and  were  marched  up  the  country,  contrary  to 
the  articles  of  capitulation.  Sir  Home  ropham,  who 
at  the  time  was  on  ship-board,  blockaded  the  river, 
till  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  enabled  him  to  re-commence  hostile  opera- 
tions. He  attempted  without  success  to  gain  pos- 
session of  Montevideo,  his  ships  not  being  able  to 
approach  near  enough  to  batter  the  walls.  A  body  of 
troops  was  then  landed  near  Maldonado,  where  the^ 
encamped,  the  ships  anchoring  off  the  shore ;  and  this 
was  the  situation  of  affiiirs  in  la  Plata  at  the  close  of  the 
year. 

The  tyrannical  conduct  of  Dessalines,  the  self-consti- 
tuted Emperor  of  Hayti,  having,  excited  an  insurrec- 
tion, in  which  he  was  killed,  Christophe  succeeded  to 
tiie  chief  power,  under  no  other  title  than  head  of  the 
government,  in  which  capacity  he  issued  a  proclamation 
opening  the  island  to  the  commerce  of  neutral  nations, 
upon  the  most  liberal  principles. 

During  this  year,  conferences  were  held  at  London 
for  the  adjustment  of  the  differences  between  this  coun- 
try and  the  United  States  of  America,  by  Lords  Holland 
and  Aiickland  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  Messrs. 
Monroe  and  Pinkney  on  that  of  America.  The  sub- 
jects of  complaint  by  the  latter  were  our  practice  of 
impressing  British  seamen  on  board  of  their  ships  in  the 
high  seas ;  the  seizure  and  condemnation  of  their  mer- 
chantmen when  engaged  in  a  traffic  regarded  by  them 
as  lawful;  and  our  infringement  of  their  maritime  rights 
on  their  own  coasts.  These  topics  being  amicably  dis- 
cussed, a  treaty  was  framed  by  the  concurrence  of  both^ 
but  its  ratification  was  refused  by  the  American  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Jefferson. 

In  British  India,  the  tranquillity  which  succeeded  the 
p^ce  with  Holkar  was  disturbed  only  by  an  alarmii^ 
mutiny  :s¥hich  broke  out  among  the  native  troops  in  the 
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pay  of  theCompany,  at  Vellore»  on  July  10th.  One 
of  the  causes  of  this  insurrectioti  is  stated  to  have  been 
a  military  order  issued  from  Madras  to  change  the  shape 
of  the  Sepoy  turban  into  the  resemblance  of  a  helmet» 
and  to  prevent  the  men  from  bearing  upon  their  fore- 
heads the  marks  of  their  cast.  With  this  was  joined  a 
report^  disseminated  with  great  industry,  that  the  Bri- 
tish government  had  an  intention  of  converting  them  to 
Christianity  by  compulsion*  The  circumstances  attend- 
ing this  alarming  event  were^  that  in  the  European  bar- 
racks at  Vellore^  four  companies  of  the  69th  regiment 
were  surrounded  by  two  battalions  of  Sepoys,  who 
poured  in  a  heavy  fire  upon  them  from  every  door  and 
window,  while  the  European  sentries,  the  soldiers  at 
the  main-guard,  and  the  sick  in  the  hospitals,  were  put 
to  death,  and  every  person  in  the  officers'  houses  was 
massacred.  On  the  arrival  of  a  regiment  of  dragoona 
the  Sepoys  were  immediately  attacked,  600  of  them 
were  cut  down,  and  200  more  were  draped  from  theis 
lurking  places  and  shot.  Of  the  four  European  com* 
pmiies  104  were  killed  besides  officers,  and  many  British 
officers  of  the  native  troops  were  also  murdered.  A 
roirit  of  disaffection  manifested  itself  in  other  places  at 
the  same  time,  but  was  prevented  from  breaking  out  into 
open  mutiny. 

In  the  latter  part  of  November,  Admiral  Sir  E.  Peliew 
being  in  the  Indian. sea  in  search  of  a  French  squadron^ 
passed  through  the  straits  of  Sunda  to  Batavia,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  or  destroying  the  shipping  in  that 
harbour.  This  was  completely  effected  with  scarcely 
smy  loss,  the  result  being  the  burning  and  destruction 
of  a  frigate  of  36  guns  and  six  other  armed  vessels,  and 
about  twenty  merchant  ships,  and  the  capture  of  two 
armed  vessels  and  two  merchant  ships. 

Before  the  year  closed,  another  war  broke  out  in 
Europe,  the  parties  being  those  old  antagonists,  the 
Russians  and  Turks.  By  a  convention  between  the 
two  powers  in  18QS,  it  was  agreed  that  the  hospodmrs 
of  Moldavia  and  Wallachiay  when  once  nominated  by 
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the  Porte,  should  continue  in  office  finr  seven  yearst 
and  on  no  account  be  removed  without  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Russian  minister  at  Constantinople.  The 
successes  of  Napoleon  having  determined  the  Porte 
to  receive  a  minister  from  France,  Genenal  Sebastiani 
was  sent  over  as  ambassador ;  and  the  great  object 
of  his  mission  being  to  break  the  alliance  of  Turkey 
with  England  and  Russia,  he  laid  before  the  Divan 
the  treaty  signed  at  Paris  by  IVOqbril,  one  article  of 
which  guaranteed  th^  integrity  and  independence  of 
die  Ottoman  empire ;  which  he  interpreted  as  annul* 
ling  the  convention  relative  to  the  hospodars.  In  con<^ 
sequence,  these  were  recalled  by  the  Porte,  and  others 
were  appointed,  without  consulting  the  Russian  ambasi* 
sador,  or  regarding  his  protest.  This  point  being  gained, 
Sebastiani  next  demanded  that  the  passage  of  the  Dar* 
danelles  should  be  shut  against  all  Russian  ships  of  war, 
and  ail  other  Russian  vessels  carrying  troops  or  am- 
munition ;  but  the  ambassador  of  that  nation  threaten* 
in^  to  leave  Constantinople  if  the  demand  were  com* 
phed  with,  the  proposal  was  rejected,  and  the  hospodacs 
also  were  restored.  Affairs  were  in  this  state,  when 
a  Russian  army  on  November  28d  entered  Moldavia, 
and  took  possession  of  Choczim,  Bender,  and  Jassy* 
The  intelligence  of  these  events  occasioned  a  dedtac^ 
tttion  of  war  against  Russia  by  the  Porte,  December 
g9th,  and  preparations  were  made  for  carrying  it  on 
with  vigour  bv  sea  and  land.  Before  the  close  of  the  year 
the  Russians  had  made  themselves  masters  of  Moldavia, 
Bessarabia,  and  Wallaclua,  and  were  preparing  to  cross 
the  Danube  and  join  the  revolted  Servians.  The  Eng- 
lidi  had  so  fisir  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Russians,  that 
towards  the  end  of  November  a  fleet  of  three  ships  of 
the  line  and  four  irigates  under  Admiral  Louis  appeared 
off  Tenedos,  of  which  one  of  the  line  and  a  frigate  passed 
the  Dardanelles,  and  anchored  before  Constantinople. 
Hie  Russian  ambassador  was  taken  on  board  of  one  of 
tbese  shk)3,  and  in  the  January  following,  the  British 
amKssgadar  thought  proper  to  quit  Ccmstantiiiople  aild 
go  on  board  of  the  other. 
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Of  the  remaining  dome9tic  events,  the  most  impotv 
t9nti  was  the  death  of  Mr.  Fox,  who  was  carried  off  by 
a  dropsj  oo  the  7*h  of  September,  leaving  his  country 
deprived,  in  the  course  of  one  year,  of  the  two  statesmen 
who  stood  highest  in  reputation,  not  (Hily  with  their 
respective  parties,  but  with  the  nation  at  large.    Their 
career  had  indeed  been  extremely  different,  one  having 
passed  his  political  life  almost  entirely  in  the  seat  of 
power,  and  the  other  in  the  ranks  of  opposition.     Their 
talents  and  principles  also  greatly  difiered;  but  both 
acted  distinguished  parts  in  the  events  of  their  time, 
and  have  secured  a  place  among  the  most  memorable 
characters  in  British  history.     Though  the  loss  of  Mr. 
Fox  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  ministry  of  which  he  was 
the  soul,  yet  it  produced  no  other  immediate  political 
alteration  than  some  change  of  posts  among  the  exist- 
ing members  of  administration.     Lord  Howick  was  his 
successor  as  secretary  in  the  foreign  department,  Mr. 
Grenville   became   first  lord   of  the    admiralty,    Mr. 
Tiemey  president  of  the  board  of  controul,  Lord  Sid- 
mouth   president   of  the  council,   and  Lord  Holland 
lord  privy  seal.     The  unexpected  measure  of  a  disso- 
lution of  parliament   after  so  short   a  duration  was 
doubtless  intended  as  an  appeal  to  the  nation  for  the 
support  of  a  ministry  which  was  understood  to  possess 
little  court  favour.    Upon  the  whole,  the  experiment 
was  not  attended  with  much  success.     The  new  parlia- 
ment assembled  on  December   19th,   and  was  opened 
with  a  speech  delivered  by  commission.     The  most  in- 
teresting topic  touched  in  it  related  to  Prussia,  and 
his  Majesty's  conduct  in  respect  to  that  power ;  con- 
cerning which  it  was  said,  that  although  its  determi- 
nation  of   resisting    the    system    of  aggrandisement 
which   threatened  all    Germany   was    made   without 
any  previous  concert  with  his  Majesty,  yet  he  had  not 
hesitated  to   adopt  without  delay  such   measures  as 
were  best  calculated  to  unite  their  councils  against  the 
common  enemy,  but  that  the  rapid  course  of  subse- 
quent events  had  prevented   their  execution.      This 
subject  was  discussed  at  length  in  the  debates  on  the 
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usual  addresses  consequent  upon  the  speech^  and  in 
which  a  very  long  amendment  moved  by  Mr.  Canning 
censured  the  conduct  of  ministers  on  this  and  various 
other  heads.  The  addresses  were  however  carried  with- 
out a  divisioq,  and  parliament  soon  after  adjourned  for 
the  holidays. 
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A.D.  18  or. 

Year  of  Georoe  IIL  47  &48. 
Parliament  1  &  1. 

Pucunion  on  the  late  N^atiatim  xmth  France.  —  Lord  Henry  Petty' 9 
Plan  of  Finance.  —  BulfHusedfor  the  final  Abolition  of  the  Slave" 
Trade. —  Lord  Homck*s  Motion  for  a  BUI  tojaermit  Persons  to 
serve  in  the  Army  and  Navy  xvithout  a  religious  Test.  — The  Motion 
dropti  and  a  Change  in  the  Administration. '^  Its  Causes  stated.-^ 
New  Ministry.  —  Debate  on  granting  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  far 
Life. --"Motions  against  the  Ministers  defeated.  —  Parliament  pro* 

'  rmued,  and  remarkable  Speech  from  the  Throne. — General  Election. — 
"  Ao  Popery"  cry  renemd.  —  Address  to  the  Public  from  the  Endish 
Catholics. —  Campaign  betxoeen  the  French  and  Russians  in  Poland. 
—Battle  of  Eylau.  —  Dantxick  surrendered  to  the  French.  —  Arm- 
istice bettoeen  the  latter  and  the  Swedes.  —  Battles  of  Heilsberg 
and  Friedland.  —  Armistice  foUoxioed  by  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit  between 
the  Russians  and  Prussians  and  the  French. —  Success  (fthe  French 
against  the  Swedes.  —  Strdsund  and  Rugen  taken. --^  Hostilities  be* 
tween  England  and  the  Ottoman  Porte. — British  Fleet  passes  the 
t)ardanettes.  —  Its  Operations  and  Return.  —  Expedition  against 
Alexandria  under  General  Eraser.  —  Its  Incidents  and  final  Sesidt* 

—  Capture  of  Curasao.  —  Montevideo  carried  by  storm  under  Sir 
S.  Auehmuty.  —  General  Whitelock's  Failure  at  Buenos  Ayres.^^ 
New  Parliament  assembled.  ^  Royal  Speech.  —  Bills  for  augmenting 
the  Army.  —  Bill  for  the  Suppression  of  Insurrections  in  Ireland.*-^ 
Parliament  prorogued. -^  British  Order  of  Council  in  Opposition  to 
Buonaparte  s  Berlin  Decree.  —  Condition  of  Denmark. —  Grand 
Expedition  senifrom  England  to  Copenhagen. -^Demand  of  sur^ 
rendering  the  Danish  Fleet  re/used.^--  Bombardment  of  C<n>enhagen^ 
and  the  Fleet  given  up.  —  Its  Consequences.  —  Heligoland  taken.  — 
Affairs  of  the  Uoast  of  Spain.  —  French  take  Possession  qfPortugalt 
the  Prince  Regent  of  which  sails  to  Brazil.  — Disputes  betv)een  En^'-* 
land  and  America.  —  Rencontre  of  the  Ships  Leopard  and  ChesapeA. 

—  Embargo  laid  in  the  United  States,  —  Revolution  in  the  Turkish 
Throne,-^ East  Indies.  —  Capture  of  the  Danish  West  India  Is- 
lands. 

AVhEN  parKament  had  re-assembled  on  January  2d, 
I^ord  GrenvUle  opened  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  con- 
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sideration  of  the  late  negotiation  with  France.     He 
began  with  observing,  that  in  his  (pinion  the  only  pro- 
per basis  of  a  peace  between  the  two  countries  was  that 
of  actual    possession;   since  England  being  a  great 
maritime  and  colonial,  and  France  a  great  continental 
power,  there  could  be  no  cession  between  them  that 
would    conduce    to    their    mutual    advantage.     But 
though  this  was  the  proper  basis,  it  did  not  follow  that 
the  negotiation  was  to  exclude  the  discussion  of  equiva- 
lents to  be  given  for  certain  cessions  to  be  agreed  on, 
which  was  the  more  necessary  when  it  involved  the 
interests  of  our  allies.     These  he  divided  into  two 
classes;  those  to  whom  we  were  bound  by  treaty,  and 
those  to  whom  we  were  bound  by  circumstances  which 
had  occurred  during  the  war.     With  respect  to  both 
these  classes  he  made  various  observations ;  and  having 
then  described  the  different  stages  of  the  negotiation, 
he  moved  an  address  to  the  King,  the  tenor  of  which 
was  to  express  their  approbation  of  his  attempts  to  re- 
store the  blessings  of  peace,  and  their  assurances  of  sup- 
port in  such  measures  as  might  yet  be  found  necessary, 
either  for  the  restoration  of  peace,  or  the  prosecution  of 
the  war.     A  similar  motion  and  introductory  speech' 
were  made  in  the  Hou^e  of  Commons  by  Lord  Howick. 
Of  the  long  succeeding  debates  in  both  Houses  it  is 
imnecessary  here  to  give  an  account,  as  in  both,  the^ 
address  was  carried  without  opposition,  and  the  whole 
controversy  turned  upon  the  comparative,  merits   or 
demerits  of  the  late  and  present  ministries.     It  may 
however  be  interesting  to  note  the  sentiment  concerning 
peace  declared  by  one  who  was  soon  to  be  at  the  head 
of  another  ministry.     Mr.  Perceval  blamed  the  ministers 
for  not  having  sooner  put  an  end  to  the  negotiation, 
and  avcWed  his  firm  conviction  that  no  peace  could  ta^ke 
place  with  France,  at  least  such  a  peace  as  would  be 
worthy  of  the  acceptance  of  this  country,  so  long  as  the 
forqeand  councils  of  that  country  were  directed  by  two 
such  men  as  Talleyrand  and  Buonaparte. 

On  Januaty  ?9th  tlie  House  of  Commons  being  in  a 
Committee  of  finance,  lord  Henry  Petty,  after  stating 
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the  amount  of  the  requisite  supplies  at  4X)^9l7fiOOL  for 
England,  and  5,314,000/.  for  Ireland,  brought  in  a  new 
plan  for  providing  for  the  loan  of  the  present  year,  add 
for  such  as  would  be  wanted  during  many  successive 
years  of  war,  without  new  taxes.  The  fundamental 
principles  of  this  system  were  the  foUowii^.  The 
flourishing  state  of  the  permanent  revenue,  Sie  great 
produce  of  the  war  taxes,  the  accumulating  amount  of 
the  sinking  fund,  and  the  approaching  expiration  of 
certain  annuities  granted  as  payment  of  former  loatis^ 
were  its  groundwork;  the  continuance,  therefore,  of 
the  present  produce  of  the  existing  taxes  was  assumed 
as  the  base  of  the  calculations.  The  war  loans  of  th6 
present  and  the  two  subsequent  years  were  stated  at 
12  millions  annually;  that  of  1810  at  14  millions^  and 
those  of  the  ten  following  years,  should  the  war  con- 
tinue so  long,  at  16  millions.  As  provision  for  all  these 
loans,  the  war  taxes  were  to  be  pledged  at  the  rate  of 
10  per  cent  for  each  loan,  viz.  5  per  cent,  for  interest^ 
and  the  remainder  as  an  accumulating  sinking  fund  to 
pay  off  the  principal.  This  apprc^riation  of  the  war 
taxes  would  necessarily  take  off  that  amount  of  the 
applicable  revenue  of  each  year;  but  the  deficiency  was 
to  be  made  good  by  supplementary  loanSf  upon  the 
established  system  of  a  sinking  fund  of  one  per  cent,  on 
the  nominal  capital.  The  new  burdens  that  this  may 
create  will  not,  however,  take  place  till  after  1810,  fcM* 
it  is  calculated  that  until  that  period  the  expiring  an- 
nuities will  provide  for  the  interest  of  wch  loans :  so 
lon^,  therefoi;e,  the  war  may  be  carried  on  without 
additional  taxes.  Afler  considerable  discussions,  and 
the  production  of  other  financial  plans,  the  resolutions 
moved  by  Lord  H.  Petty  were  reported  and  agreed  ta 
One  objection  made  to  his  system  may  be  mentioned, 
as  it  has  been  so  fully  confirmed  by  the  result ;  namely, 
that  the  war  expences  during  the  whole  period  were 
ftU{^osed  not  to  exceed  32  millions  annually,  whereas 
by  means  of  subsidies,  depreciation  of  money,  and  other 
causes,  the  amount  has  vastly  surpassed  that  sum. 
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This  year  was  rendered  memorable  by  the  total  abo- 
lition of  the  slave  trade.  Lord  Grenville»  on  January  2d 
brought  into  the  House  of  Lords  a  bill  for  this  purpose- 
Its  progress  was  accompanied  by  debates  in  which  aQ 
the  arguments  already  employed  on  the  subject  were 
repeated ;  but  although  the  opponents  of  the  measure 
were  as   decided   as  ever,  their  number  was  much 
diminished,  the  second  reading  being  carried  by  100 
against  36.    When  the  report  was  brought  up,  it  was 
stated  by  the  noble  mover  that  it  had  been  thought 
advisable  to  fix  the  same  period  for  all  the  clauses  of 
the  bill,  namely  the  1st  of  May  ensuing,  and  to  intro- 
duce a  proviso  allowing  all  slave-vessels'  which  had 
cleared  out  from  this  country  for  Africa  previously  to 
that  day,  to  complete  their  cargoes  and  traule  with  Uiem 
to  the  West  Indies  till  the  1st  of  January  1808,  when 
the  trade  was  to  be  finally  abolished.    Tne  bill  having 
passed  the  Lords,  was  brought  to  the  Commons  on 
February  Sd,  when  the  motion  for  reading  it  was  made 
by  Lord  Howick.    In  that  House  counsel  was  heard 
wainst  the  abolition,  for  the  merchants  and  planters  of 
•Jamaica,  the  African  merchants  of  London,  the  corpo- 
ration and  merchants  of  Liverpool,  and  the  merchants 
and  planters  of  Trinidad.     The  division  on  the  ques-* 
tion  of  going  into  a  committee  was  carried  in  the  affirm* 
ative  by  the  great  majority  of  283  to  16.     The  opposers 
still  adhered  to  their  objections,  but  the  bill,  with  some 
amendments,  passed  that  House  on  March  l6th,  the 
amendments  were  agreed  to  by  the  Lords,  on  the  22d, 
and  it  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  25ih. 

On  March  6ih  Lord  Howick  made  a  motion  in  the 
House  of  Commons  which,  was  eventually  the  cause  of 
the  dissolution  of  the  ministry.  It  was  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  securing  to  all  his  Majesty's  subjects 
the  privilege  of  serving  in  the  army  or  navy  upon  their 
taking  an  oath  prescribed  by  act  of  parliament;  and 
for  leaving  to  them,  as  far  as  convenience  would  admit, 
the  free  exercise  of  their  respective  religions.  His 
lordlhip  stated^  that  what  had  particularly  drawn  the 
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attention  of  govanment  to  the  subject  was  the  strange 
anomaly  existing  in  consequence  of  the  Irish  act  of 
1793,  by  which  the  Roman  Catholics  in  that  country 
were  enabled  to  hold  commissions  in  the  army,  and  to 
attain  to  any  rank  except  those 'of  commander-in-chief, 

Eiaster-general  of  thg  ordnance,  or  general  on  the  staff; 
ut  if  any  of  these  should  be  brought  to  serve  in  this 
country  they  would  be  disqualified  by  law  from  re- 
maining in  the  service.  The  motion  being  made,  Mr. 
Perceval  rose  to  oppose  it,  as  being  in  his  opinion  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  measures  that  had  ever  been  sub« 
mitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  legislature.  He  con- 
sidered its  tendency  to  be  that  of  abolishing  all  those 
tests  which  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  had  thought  it 
necessary  to  interpose  in  defence  of  our  religious 
establishment;  and  he  expressed  the  strongest  ap- 
prehensions gf  tliat  principle  of  innovation  which  was 
stealing  in  by  degrees,  and  continually  growing  stronger 
and  stronger.  A  conversation  then  followed  in  which 
tiiis  gentleman's  apprehensions  were  treated  on  one 
side  aij  well-grounded,  on  the  other  as  weak  and  chime- 
rical, and  the  bill  was  read  for  the  first  time. 

The  motion  for  a  second  reading  being  postponed  to 
the  18th,  Lord  Howickon  the  preceding  day  announced 
that,  for  reasons  not  then  to  be  explained,  the  order  for 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill  in  question  would  be 
dropt.  On  March  ^th  a  change  in  the  administration 
took  place;  and  on  the  26th  LordGrenville  in  the  House 
of  Ix>rds,  and  Lord  Howick  in  that  of  the  Commons, 
related  in  detail  the  circumstances  which  had  oc- 
casioned that  event,  and  stated  the  principles  on  which 
they  were  friendly  to  the  bill  for  granting  relief  to  the 
catholics  and  other  dissenters.  With  respect  to  the  pro- 
testant  dissenters  in  Ireland,  by  a  law  passed  in  that 
country  in  177^,  they  were  there  admissible  to  employ- 
ments of  every  kind  civil  and  military,  without  any 
restriction,  whereas  in  Great  Britain  they  could  hold  no 
place  without  taking  the  sacramental  test ;  and  if  the 
catholics  were  admitted  to  ajiy  rank  in  the  army,  the 
former  might  complain  of  the  inequality.     As  to  th# 
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catholicSi  a  draft  of  a  dispatch  to  the  Lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland  relative  to  the  communicationB  to  be  had 
with  them  was  submitted  to  his  Majesty  by  the  ministers^ 
which  received  his  approbation,  and  authority  was 
given  to  inform  the  heads  of  the  catholics  that  the  army 
and  navy  would  be  opened  to  themi  Doubts,  however, 
having  been  entertained  by  some  members  of  the  cabinet 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  proposed  measure;  and  his 
Majesty  having  been  apprized  that  this  was  far  greater 
than  he  had  conceived  it  to  be ;  he  expressed  to  Lord 
Grenville  his  decided  objection  to  it.  The  ministers 
then  attempted  to  Modify  it,  so  ias  to  reconcile  it  to  his 
Majesty's  wishes,  without  destroying  its  essence ;  but 
faihng  in  this  attempt,  they  determined  to  drop  it 
altogether.  At  the  same  time,  in  vindication  of  their 
own  character.  Lord  Grenville  and  Lord  Howick  re^ 
solved  to  insert  in  the  proceedings  of  the  cabinet  a 
minute  reserving  to  them,  1st,  the  liberty  of  delivering 
their  opinions  on  the  catholic  question ;  Sd,  that  of  sub- 
mitting this  question,  or  any  subject  connected  with  it, 
from  time  to  time,  to  his  Majesty's  decision.  But  they 
were  called  upon,  not  only  to  withdraw  the  latter 
reservation,  but  to  substitute  a  written  obligation  never 
again  to  bring  fotward  the  measure,  or  to  propose  any 
thin^  connected  with  the  catholic  question.  Con- 
ceiving that  such  an  engagement  would  be  inconsistent 
with  their  duty,  and  having  communicated  their  senti^ 
ments  to  the  King,  they  received,  on  the  next  day,  an 
intimation  from  his  Majesty  that  he  must  seek  for  other 
ministers. 

Both  Houses  of  Parliament  then  adjourned  to  the 
8th  of  April. 

In  the  new  ministry  the  principal  posts  were  arranged 
in  the  following  manner :  Earl  of  Westmorland,  lord 
Drivy  seal ;  Duke  of  Portland,  first  lord  of  the  treasury; 
Mr.  Canning,  secretary  of  state  for  foi'eign  af&irs ; 
Lord  Hawkesbury,  for  the  home  department;  Lord 
Castlereagh,  for  war  and  colonies;  Lord  Eldon,  lord 
chancellor ;  Mr.  Perceval,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ; 
Earl  of  Chathami  master  of  the  ordnance ;  Earl  Cam- 
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den,  president  of  the  council ;   Lord  Mulgrave,  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty. 

While  the  change  of  the  ministry  was  in  agitation, 
a  report  having  prevailed,  that  in  order  to  induce 
Mr.  Perceval  to  take  a  share  in  it  there  was  a  design  of 
conferring  on  him  the  chancellorship  of  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster  for  life,  Mr,  Martin  made  a  motion,  on 
March  9th,  to  address  the  king  that  he  would  be 
pleased  not  to  grant  any  place  in  the  duchy  of  Lan- 
caster, or  elsewhere,  for  life,  which  had  hitherto  been 
held  during  his  Majesty's  pleasure,  which,  after  a 
debate,  was  carried  by  218  against  115.  As  soon' as 
parliament  met  again  after  the  adjournment,  his  Ma* 
jesty's  answer  to  the  address  was  reported  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  the  eifect  that  he  would  take  the 
subject  into  his  most  serious  consideration,  and  in  the 
meantime  informed  them,  that  in  a  grant  now  to  be 
made  of  the  office  of  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lan- 
caster, the  office  should  be  conferred  only  during  his 
royal  pleasure. 

On  April  9th,  a  trial  of  strength  was  made  between 
the  old  and  the  new  ministry  by  a  motion  of  Mr. 
Brandos,  "  That  it  was  contrary  to  the  first  duties  of 
the  confidential  servants  of  the  crown  to  restrain  them- 
selves by  atiy  pledge,  express  or  implied,  from  offering 
to  the  King  any  advice  that  the  course  of  circum- 
stances might  render  necessary  for  the  welfare  and 
security  of  any  part  of  his  Majesty^s  extensive  empire.** 
A  long  and  very  eager  debate  ensued,  a  great  part  of 
which  deviated  from  the  actual  question,  and  turned 
ikpon  the  concessions  claimed  for  the  catholics.  The 
motion  was  combated  by  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Os- 
borne for  reading  the  other  orders  of  the  day,  and  on  a 
division,  there  appeared,  for  the  amendment,  258,  for 
the  original  motion  226,  thus  giving  a  majority  of  82 
in  fevour  of  ministers.  A  similar  motion  introduced  to 
the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Marquis  of  Stafford  was 
encountered  by  Lord  Boringdon's  motion  for  adjourn- 
ment, and  the  latter  was  carried  by  171  to  90.  A 
motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Lyttleton, 
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<<  That  the  House,  considering  a  firm  and  efficient 
administration  as  indispensibly  necessary  in  the  present 
important  crisis  of  public  airairs,  had  seen  with  the 
deepest  regret,  the  late  change  in  his  Majesty's  coun- 
cils/* was  defeated  by  a  vote  for  passing  to  the  order 
of  the  day,  the  numbers  being  244  to  198. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  on  April  27th,  in  a  speech 
delivered  by  commission,  which  was  rendered  remark- 
able by  his  Majesty's  declaration  of  his  purpose  "  to 
recur  to  the  sense  of  his  people  while  the  events  which 
had  recently  taken  place  were  yet  fresh  in  their  reool- 
lection'* — and  by  the  subjoined  reasons  for  this 
measure.  These  were,  that  his  Majesty  felt,  that  in 
resorting  to  it,  he  demonstrated  in  the  most  unequi- 
vocal manner  his  own  conscientious  persuasion  of  the 
rectitude  of  the  motives  upon  which  he  had  acted,  and 

Save.his  people  the  best  opportunity  of  testifying  their 
etermination  to  support  him  in  every  exercise  of  the 
prerogatives  of  the  crown  conformable  to  the  sacred 
obligations  under  which  they  are  held,  and  conducive 
to  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  security  of  the 
constitution.  The  speech  afterwards  adverted  to  "  the 
divisions  naturally  and  unavoidably  excited  by  the  late 
unfortunate  and. uncalled  for  agitation  of  a  question  so 
interesting  to  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  his  people." 
This  appearance  of  the  King  as  a  kind  of  antagonist 
to  his  late  ministers,  and  as  personally  concerned  in  a 
question  of  policy,  could  not  fail  of  giving  unusual 
activity  to  the  party  spirit  in  the  nation,  especially  as 
&e  topic  of  dispute  addressed  itself  to  those  religious 
feelings  which  operate  so  strongly  on  the  national 
character.  The  corporation  of  London,  who  regarded 
the  dismission  of  the  ministers  under  that  impression, 
presented  an  address  to  his  Majesty  on  April  22d,  in 
which  they  expressed  "their  warmest  and  most  unfeigned 
gratitude  "for  the  dignified  and  decided  support  and 
protection  given  by  him  to  the  Protestant  reformed 
religion  as  by  law  established,  and  for  the  firm  and 
constitutional  exercise  of  his  royal  prerogative  to  pre- 
serve the  independence  of  the  crown.'*    It  was  therfe- 
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fore  not  surprizing  that  on  the  general  election  which 
succeeded  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  the  cry  of  no 
popery^  and  the  danger  of  the  church  was  in  some  places 
made  use  of  for  political  purposes,  and  was  found 
capable  of  inflaming  the  minds  of  the  multitude  j 
though  in  the  metropolis,  where  there  might  have  been 
danger  of  reviving  the  dreadful  outrages  of  1780, 
the  effect  was  inconsiderable.  The  most  respectable 
of  the  English  Roman  Catholics  very  properly  at  this 
period  published  an  address  to  their  protestant  fellow- 
subjects,  laying  before  them  unanswerable  documents 
to  prove  tne  purity  of  their  principles  in  respect  to 
their  King  and  country,  ancf  entreating  them  to  declare, 
when  they  had  perused  these  documents,  "  whether 
his  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects  maintain  a  single 
tenet  inconsistent  with  the  purest  loyalty,  or  interfer- 
ing in  the  slightest  degree  with  any  one  duty  which 
an  Englishman  owes  to  his  God,  his  King,  or  his 
country." 

The  military  operations  in  the  war  between  the 
French  and  Russians  underwent  scarcely  anj^  suspen- 
sion on  account  of  the  winter.  The  Russian  main 
«Tny  commanded  by  General  Bennigsen,  with  its 
Prussian  auxiliaries,  in  the  latter  part  of  January  was 
posted  on  the  Pregel  near  Konigsberg,  and  the  gene- 
ral's plan  was  to  turn  the  left  flank  of  the  French 
army,  and  extending  klong  the  Vistula  to  Graudentz  and 
Thorn,  to  reduce  the  French  to  the  necessity  of  evacu- 
ating Poland*  By  a  rapid  advance,  he  disconcerted  an 
attempt  of  the  latter  to  surprize  Konigsberg,  and  on 
the  25th,  attacked  a  detachment  under  the  Prince  of 
Ponte-Corvo  (Beraadotte)  at  Mohringen.  The  accounts 
of  this  action  by  the  two  parties  (as  those  of  all  others) 
differ  so  widely,  that  no  consistent  relation  can  be 
framed  from  them  ;  but  the  immediate  result  was,  that 
the  French  retired  60  miles  from  the  field  of  battle. 
At  the  end  of  January,  Napoleon  left  Warsaw,  and 
collected  the  flower  of  his  troops  for  the  purpose  of  an 
attack  on  the  center  of  the  Russian  army.  Marching 
with  about  120,000  men,  after  several  partial  actions,, 
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he  came  in  front  of  the  Russian  main  force,  advantage- 
ously posted  at  Eylau,  on  February  7th.  Upon  that 
and  the  following  day  a  very  bloody  engagement  took 
place,  at  the  close  of  which  each  side  claimed  the  vic- 
tory ;  but  the  conclusion  was  that  the  Russians  retired 
beyond  the  Pregel,  and  the  French,  who  remained  some 
days  on  the  field  of  battle,  fell  back  on  the  Vistula, 
without  making  an  attempt  on  Konigsberg,  as  the  Em- 
peror had  signified  an  intention  of  doing. 

After  the  French  army  had  for  some  time  been  re- 
freshed in  winter-quarters,  and  several  skirmishes  had 
succeeded,  it  was  resolved  to  push  the  siege  of  Dantzic 
with  vigour,  and  the  grand  army  was  posted  so  as  to 
cover  the  besiegers.  Its  relief  being  determined  on 
by  the  Russians,  whose  army  had  been  reinforced,  a  ge- 
neral attack  was  made  on  the  French  lines,  which  was 
repulsed ;  and  on  May  19th,  the  commander.  General 
Kalkreuth,  capitulated  on  the  condition  that  the  garrison 
should  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war,  and  be  con- 
ducted to  the  '  Prussian  advanced  posts,  after  engaging 
not  to  serve  against  the  French  or  their  allies  for  a  year 
from  the  capitulation.  The  siege  of  Stralsund,  which 
had  been  undertaken  in  February  by  Marshal  Mortieje^ 
was  abandoned  on  the  approach  of  a  Swedish  army  un- 
der Baron  Von  Essen,  governor  of  Swedish  Pomerania, 
and  that  province  was  evacuated  by  the  French ;  but 
the  Swedes  having  inconsiderately  crossed  the  river 
Peene,  they  were  attacked  on  April  l6th,  by  Mortier, 
and  several  of  their  divisions  being  defeated,  they  re- 
passed the  river  after  sustaining  great  loss.  The  con- 
sequence was  the  concluding  of  an  armistice  on  condi- 
tions favourable  to  the  French.  The  King  of  Sweden 
soon  after  arrived  at  Stralsund,  where  he  was  met  by 
the  English  General  Clinton,  who  brought  assurances 
of  speedy  succours  of  every  kind. 

After  the  reduction  of  Dantzic,  a  proposal  for  peace 
was  made  by  Napoleon  to  the  Emptor  of  Russia, 
which  proved  ineffectual ;  and  on  June  5th  and  6th, 
the  united  Russian  and  Prufisian  troops  made  an  attadc 
on  the  FjteRch  ^rmy  at  different  points  of  their  line^ 
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.which  was  repulsed  with  loss.  Napoleon  then  assumed 
the  command,  and  a  very  active  campaign  of  ten  days 
ensued,  in  which  were  lought  the  battles  of  Heilsberg 
and  Friedland,  both  to  the  advantage  of  the  French,  and 
the  latter,  one  of  their  most  considerable  victories.  The 
Russians  continually  retreated  till  they  crossed  the 
Niemen ;  and  Napoleon,  on  June  19th,  entered  Tilsit, 
a  town  on  the  bank  of  that  river.  An  armistice  was 
there  agreed  upon  on  the  22d,  between  the  French  and 
Russians,  to  be  followed  by  a  similar  armistice  with 
the  Prussians,  the  Niemen  and  Narew  being  the  boimd- 
3xy  between  the  two  armies.  To  the  King  of  Prussia 
at  this  time  nothing  was  remaining  but  Memel  and  its 
territory.  An  interview  took  place  between  the  two 
Emperors  on  a  raft  upon  the  Niemen,  June  25th, 
attended  with  every  expression  of  mutual  regard:  both 
armies  indulged  in  social  festivity ;  and  on  July  7th, 
a  peace  was  concluded  at  Tilsit  between  these  two  great 
potentates.  The  treaty  related  entirely  to  their  alUes^ 
as  they  had  no  differences  to  adjust  with  respect  to  one 
another.  To  Prussia  was  restored  the  conquests  made 
upon  her  in  Germany  and  Silesia,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions. The  greater  part  of  those  provinces  in  Poland, 
,which  had  been  annexed  to  Prussia  in  the  partitions  of 
that  country,  were  conferred  on  the  King  of  Saxony 
(as  that  Elector  was  now  entitled),  under  the  name  of 
the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  to  be  governed  according  to 
a  new  constitution  framed  on  the  model  of  that  of 
France  J  and  a  road  for  a  military  communication  be- 
tween this  duchy  and  Saxony  was  allowed  through 
the  Prussian  territory.  Dantzic,  with  a  territory  of  two 
leagues  round  it,  was  restored  to  its  independence  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  Kings  of  Prussia  and  Saxony; 
imd  the  navigation  of  the  Vistula  was  declared  free. 
The  Dukes  of  Saxe-Coburg,  Oldenburg,  and  Meckleup 
burg  Schwerin,  were  restored  to  their  possessions,  but  ib^ 
ports  in  Oldenburg  were  to  be  garrisoned  by  French 
troops  till  peace  between  France  and  England ;  and  till 
that  pei^od^  all  theport^  in  Prussia  were  to  be  shut 
.9gtun9t  thQ  EogUsh.    The  Emperor  of  Russia  a^knowr 
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ledged  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  Buona« 

J)arte  Kings  of  Naples,  Holland,  and  Westphalia,  which 
ast  kingdom  was  then  marked  out  for  Napoleon's 
youngest  brother  Jerome,  Hostilities  were  immedi« 
ately  to  cease  between  Russia  and  the  Porte,  and  the 
Russian  troops  were  to  be  withdrawn  from  Moldavia  ; 
but  that  province  was  not  to  be  occupied  by  Turkish 
troops  till  after  a  definitive  treaty  between  the  two 
powers,  for  the  effecting  of  which  Russia  accepted  the 
mediation  of  France. 

The  King  of  Sweden  was  now  the  only  continental 
potentate  who  resisted  the  arms  of  the  French  con- 
queror. Having  in  person  taken  the  command  of.  his 
troops  in  Pomerania,  he  declared  his  intention  of  ac-> 
knowledging  only  the  first  stipulated  armistice  of  ten 
days,  and  in  the  meantime  he  employed  himself  in  im- 
proving the  fortifications  of  Strdsund,  and  erecting 
new  works  on  the  isle  of  Rugen.  Marshal  Brune,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  armistice,  advanced  with  his  army, 
and  made  an  attack  upon  the  Swedes  in  their  entrench- 
ments, which  were  carried  after  a  brave  and  sanguinary 
resistance,  and  the  Swedes  retired  under  the  walls  of 
Stralsund.  That  city  was  evacuated  by  the  King  on 
the  night  between  the  19th  and  20th  of  August,  who 
landed  his  troops  on  Rugen.  They  capitulated  early 
in  September,  in  which  capitulation  were  included  all 
the  Baltic  islands  on  the  German  coast. 

The  ascendanc}^  acquired  by  the  French  minister  at 
the  Ottoman  court,  who  had  insisted  upon  its  shutting 
the  passages  of  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus 
against  the  English  and  Russian  ships,  occasioned  the 
British  government,  at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  to 
send  a  fleet  of  seven  ships  of  the  line  besides  frigates 
and  bomb-vessels,  under  the  command  of  Sir  J.  Duck- 
worth, with  orders  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Darda- 
nelles,  and,  if  certain  terms  of  agreement  were  not  ac- 
ceeded  to  by  the  Porte,  to  bombard  Constantinople. 
The  fleet  passed  the  outer  castles  of  the  straits  on  Feb- 
ruary 19th,  at  which  time  a  Turkish  squadron  consisting 
of  ft  64  gun  ship,  four  frigates,  and  several  corvettes^ 
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v/Bs  lying  at  anchor  within  the  inner  castles.  Sir  Sidney 
Smith  was  then  sent  with  three  ships  of  the  line  to  de- 
stroy the  Turkish  ships,  if  any  opposition  were  made  to 
their  further  passage ;  and  the  inner  castles  having 
opened  a  heavy  fire  on  the  fleet,  which  was  returned 
with  great  effect,  Sir  Sidney  executed  his  orders  by 
driving  on. shore  and  burning  the  Turkish  squadron. 
The  guns  of  a  strong  battery  on  the  land  were  at  the 
same  time  spiked  by  a  detachment  of  marines.  The 
English  fleet  then  anchored  near  the  Prince's  isles,  about 
eight  miles  from  Constantinople,  whence  a  correspond- 
ence was  for  some  time  carried  on  between  Mr.  Ar- 
buthnot,  the  British  minister,  who  was  oh  board  the 
fleet,  and  Admiral  Duckworth,  on  one  part,  and  the 
Turkish  ministers  on  the  other.  It  was  required  by  the 
former,  as  a  condition  of  peace  and  amity,  that  all  the 
ships  of  war  belonging  to  the  Porte,  with  the  necessary 
stores  and  provision,  should  be  delivered  to  the  Eng- 
lish commander,  in  which  case  he  would  ofier  no  in- 
jury to  the  city,  but  immediately  withdraw  his  squad- 
ron beyond  the  Dardanelles.  Such  a  proposal  was 
not  likely  to  be  acquiesced  in,  and  measures  were 
adopted  with  the  greatest  activity  for  defending  the 
city  by  numerous  batteries,  and  fitting  all  the  Turkish 
men  of  war  in  the  canal  for  action.  The^e  preparations, 
and  the  state  of  the  weather,  rendered  a  nearer  ap- 
proach to  Constantinople  scarcely  practicable  j  and  itt. 
deed  the  mischief  that  might  have  been  done  by  a 
bombardment  of  this  fine  capital  could  not  have  an- 
swered any  good  political  purpose;  Sir  J,  Duckworth 
therefore  hastened  his  departure  before  the  passage  of 
the  Dardanelles  should  be  either  entirely  closed,  or 
rendered  much  more  hazardous.  On  March  1st,  he  re- 
passed the  castles,  which  saluted  him  with  the  fire  of 
vast  blocks  of  marble,  one  of  which,  weighing  800 
pounds,  cut  in  two  the  main-mast  of  the  Windsor  man 
of  war.  This  expedition  cost  about  S50  men  killed  and 
wounded,  and  conferred  no  advantage  on  the  nation^ 
and  little  credit  on  the  advisers. 
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The  failure  on  this  occasion  appeared  to  be  in 
some  measure  compensated  by  the  success  of  an  attempt 
against  another  seat  of  the  Ottoman  power.  On  tne 
5th  of  March  a  force  of  about  5000  men  was  sent  from 
Messina  under  the  command  of  Major-General  Mac- 
kensie  Frazer,  of  which,  on  tlie  l6th,  a  part  anchored 
to  the  westward  of  Alexandria.  The  English  consul 
residing  in  this  place  advised  the  general  not  to  delay 
landing  the  troops  with  him,  though  many  of  the  trans- 
ports had  not  ^et  arrived,  because  the  French  consul 
was  endeavounng  to  procure  the  admission  of  a  body  of 
Albanians  to  defend  the  town.  This  was  accordingly 
put  in  execution  on  the  18th,  and  the  troops  having 
taken  possession  of  the  castle  of  Aboukir,  and  the  cut 
between  lakes  Maadie  and  Mareotis,  Alexandria  capi- 
tulated on  the  20th.  By  the  terms,  the  vessels  belong- 
ing to  the  government,  and  all  public  property,  were 
given  up  to  the  British ;  the  crews  were  to  be  sent  to 
a  Turkish  port,  but  under  condition  not  to  serve  against 
England  or  its  allies  till  exchanged.  The  loss  by  which 
this  success  was  obtained  was  inconsiderable }  and  on 
the  day  of  the  treaty,  the  missing  transports  arrived,  and 
two  days  after.  Sir  J.  Duckworth's  squadron. 

There  being  danger  of  a  want  of  provisions  at  Alex- 
andria unless  Kosetta  and  Rhamanie  were  in  the  British 
occupation,  General  Eraser  on  the  27th  detached  a  body 
of  about  1500  men  to  take  possession  of  the  former ; 
but  their  commander  incautiously  marching  ipto  the 
town  without  previous  examination,  the  troops  received 
so  brisk  a  fire  from  roofs  and  windows^  that  after  the 
loss  of  300  killed  and  wounded,  they  found  it  necessary 
to  retreat  to  Aboukir.  The  want  becoming  more  urgent, 
another  corps  of  about  2500  under  General  Stewart  was 
.  sent  to  reduce  Rosetta.  The  summons  to  surrender 
being  disregraded,  they  began  to  erect  batteries  figainst 
the  place  i  and  as  a  succour  of  Mamelukes  was  expected 
by  the  British,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Macleod  ^as  de- 
tached to  seize  a  post  in  order  to  facilitate  their  junctio9. 
Many  days  passed  in  fruitless  expectation ;  at  lengfhjl^ 
great  number  of  vessels  were  descried  sailing  down  the 
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Nile,  which  Were  not  doubted  to  contain  a  reinforcement 
to  the  enemy  from  Cairo.  Orders  were  immediately 
sent  to  Colonel  Macleod  to  return  from  his  position, 
but  they  were  unfortunately  intercepted,  and  his  de- 
tachment was  completely  cut  off'.  General  Stewart  re* 
treated  fighting  all  the  way  to  Alexandria ;  and  this 
attempt  on  Rosetta  cost  1000  men  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing.  .A  formidable  force  of  the  enemy  now 
approaching  Alexandria,  the  inhabitants  of  whidi  also 
were  disaffected,  a  flag  of  truce  was  sent  by  General 
Fraser,  offering  immediately  to  quit  Egypt  with  his  army 
on  condition  that  the  British  prisoners  should  be 
liberated,  which  was  readily  agreed  to ;  and  the  troops 
mailed  for  Sicily  on  the  QSd  of  September. 

On  the  first  day  of  this  year,  the  Dutch  .island  of 
Cura9oa  was  taken  by  a  squadron  of  four  frigates  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Brisbane,  detached  from  the 
fleet  of  Admiral  Dacres.  The  harbour  was  defended 
hv  regular  fortifications,  of  which.  Fort  Amsterdam 
alone  mounted  66  pieces  of  cannon;  and  across  the  en- 
trance were  moored  two  frigates  and  two  armed 
schooners.  The  assailants,  however,  in  a  very  short 
time,  and  with  an  inconsiderable  loss,  carried  the  forts 
by  storm,  and  the  shipping  by  boarding,  and  a  capitula- 
tion yielded  the  island  to  his  Britannic  Majesty,  the 
garrison  and  crews  of  the  ships  of  war  remaining  jMri- 
soners  of  war. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  preceding  year  an  armament 
was  sent  to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  under  tlie  command  of  Sir 
S.  Auctimuty,  and  convoyed  by  Sir  C.  Stirling,  who  was 
a:ppointed  to  supersede  Sir  H.  Popham  as  naval  com- 
mander on  that  station.  On  arriving  at  Maldonado, 
the  general  resolved  to  make  an  attempt  on  Montevideo, 
as  the  only  place  on  the  river  which  could  be  assailed 
with  probable  advantage,  and  on  January  18th  the  troops 
were  landed  near  that  town.  A  body  of  about  6000 
men  marched  out  on  the  following  day  to  attack  them, 
•but  were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter,  and  the  British 
force  ^afterwards  commenced  the  siege  of  the  place. 
The  woi^  were  found  strongs  and  were  ably  defended; 
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but  a  practicable  breach  being  made  on  February  2d,  it 
was  resolved  no  longer  to  delay  an  assault.  This  was 
effected  before  day  break  on  the  next  morning;  and 
after  a  severe  action,  in  which  about  560  of  the  assail- 
ants were  killed  or  wounded,  and  more  than  double  the 
number  of  the  defenders,  every  thing  was  carried  except 
the  citadel,  which  soon  surrendered.  The  general,  in 
his  narative,  adds  a  circumstance  highly  to  the  credit  of 
his  troops,  as  well  as  of  their  commander,  that  "  early 
in  the  morning  the  town  was  quiet,  and  the  women  were 
peaceably  walking  the  streets.'*  The  admiral  co- 
operated in  this  brilliant  achievement,  having  landed 
800  marines  to  assist  the  land  forces,  and  arranged  his 
ships  so  as  to  prevent  any  escape  from  the  harboun 
The  prizes  taken  at  Montevideo  were  SJ  West-Indiamea 
and  merchantmen,  besides  several  gun-boats,  and  armed 
vessels. 

Before  intelligence  had  been  received  in  England  of 
the  re-capture  of  Buenos  Ayres  by  the  Spaniards,  it  had 
been  resolved  by  the  ministry  to  send  Qut  an  expedition 
for  the  reduction  of  the  province  of  Chili.  For  thit^ 
purpose  a  force  of  4200  men  was  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Brigadier-General  Crawfurd,  which  sailed  at 
the  end  of  October  1806,  accompanied  by  a  naval  force 
under  Admiral  Murray.  The  intelligence  above  men- 
tioned occasioned  an  order  to  be  afterwards  dispatched 
for  the  expedition  to  change  its  object,  and  proceed  to 
the  river  la  Plata.  Being  overtaken  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  it  sailed  accordingly  for  the  new  destina- 
tion, and  arrived  in  the  river  on  June  14th,  when  the 
conjoined  British  force  in  that  quarter  amounted  to 
9500  men.  General  Whitelocke,  who  had  in  the  mean- 
time been  nominated  to  the  supreme  command  of  the 
•forces  in  South  America,  left  England  in  March,  taking 
with  him  an  additional  force  of  1630  men,  the  service  ex- 
pected from  him  being  the  reduction  of  the  whole  pro- 
vince of  Buenos  Ayres.  At  this  time  two  parties  ex- 
isted in  the  city  of  that  name  ;  one  devoted  entirely  to 
the  Spanish  government;  the  other  entertaining  views  of 
throwing  off  the  yoke  of  their  mother  country,  and 
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erecting  an  independent  state.  The  latter  were  thought 
prepared  to  join  the  British,  if  a  promise  was  made  them 
of  securing  their  independence,  but  as  there  was  a  pro- 
bability that  the  restoration  of  the  province  would  be 
made  a  condition  of  peace  with  Spain,  there  was  an  ob- 
vious difficulty  in  treating  with  this  party. 

General  Whitelocke  arrived  in  la  Plata  in  May,  and 
took  the  command  of  the  troops.  On  June  28th  the 
united  force,  to  the  number  of  7800  men,  was  landed 
about  30  miles  to  the  east  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  after 
a  fatiguing  march,  the  different  divisions  assembled  in* 
the  suburbs  of  that  city,  which  was  nearly  invested. 
On  the  morning  of  July  5th  a  general  attack  was  or- 
dered, each  corps  to  enter  by  the  streets  opposite  to  it, 
and  all  with  unloaded  muskets.  The  greatest  intrepidity 
was  displayed  in  the  arduous  attempt  to  execute  this 
plan,  which  was  so  far  successful,  that  two  strong 
posts  were  gained  in  the  town,  but  at  the  expence  of 
^,500  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners ;  the 
fire  from  the  tops  of  houses,  and  every  advantageous 

Josition,  upon  the  exposed  and  defenceless*  troops, 
aving  been  most  murderous.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing General  Linieres  sent  a  letter  to  the  English  com- 
mander, offering  to  give  up  all  the  prisoners  taken 
in  this  action,  and  also  all  those  made  with  Ge- 
neral Beresford,  if  he  would  desist  from  any  further 
attack,  and  withdraw  the  British  armament  from  la 
Plata  J  intimating,  that  such  was  the  exasperation  of 
the  populace,  that  he  could  not  answer  for  the  safety  of 
the  prisoners  were  offensive  measures  persisted  in. 
Whitelocke,  influenced  (he  says)  by  this  consideration, 
and  reflecting  on  the  little  advantage  to  be  obtained 
from  the  possession  of  a  country  absolutely  hostile, 
agreed  to  the  proposal.  This  termination  of  an  enter- 
j)rize  from  which  much  had  been  expected  occasioned 
great  dissatisfaction,  and  the  general,  on  his  return^  was 
tried  by  a  court  martial,  whose  sentence  was  "  that  he 
be  cashiered,  and  declared  totally  unfit  and  unworthy 
to  serve  his  Majesty  in  any  military  capacity  whatever;'^ 
SL  decision  confirmed  by  the  King,  and  approved  by  the. 
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public.  It  was  thought,  however,  that  a  censure  was 
not  less  merited  by  those  who  had  recommended  for 
such  an  employment  a  man  whose  military  reputation 
appears  never  to  have  entitled  him  to  a  tnist  of  that 
impertance.  . 

The  new  parliament  assembled  on  June  22d,  when 
Mr.  Abbot  was  unanimously  re-elected  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  parties  of  the  late  and  pre- 
sent ministers  mustered  in  all  their  strength  j  and  505 
members  of  the  Commons,  the  greatest  number  ever 
known  on  the  occasion,  attended  the  delivery,  by  com- 
mission, of  the  King's  speech.  The  topic  with  which 
this  composition  commenced,  was  that  appeal  to  the 
people,  which  his  Majesty  had  made  by  the  dissolution 
of  the  last  parliament,  with  respect  to  the  differences 
between  him  and  his  former  ministers  j  and  the  King 
acquaints  the  parliament,  that  since  the  events  which 
led  to  the  dissolution,  **  he  has  received,  in  numerous 
addresses  from  his  subjects,  the  warmest  assurances  of 
their  affectionate  attachment  to  his  person  and  govern- 
ment, and  of  their  firm  resolution  to  support  him  in 
maintaining  the  just  rights  of  his  crown,  and  the  true 
principles  of  the  constitution.**  His  Majesty  further 
expresses  his  confidence  that  he  shall  experience,  in  all 
the  deliberations  of  parliament,  a  determination  to  affi)rd 
him  an  equally  loyal,  ^zealous,  and  affectionate  support. 
As  this  might  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  manifesto  against 
a  party  in  the  state,  it  was,  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
corresponding  addresses  would  pass  with  unanimity. 
Accordingly,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Fortescue 
moved  an  amendment  strongly  censuring  the  measure 
of  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  and  the  reasons  which 
the  ministers  had  offered  for  its  justification,  which,  upon 
a  division,  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  160  to  67.  A 
similar  amendment  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
hy  Lord  Howick,  was  negatived  by  350  to  155 ;  and 
tnus  the  solidity  of  the  present  administration  was 
fbUy  established. 

The  first  public  measure  of  importance  was  the  in- 
troduction, by  Lord  Castlereagh,  of  a  new  military  plan, 
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the  purpose  of  which  was  to  augment  the  regular  army 
from  the  militia,  and  to  supply  the  deficiencies  accruing 
to  the  latter  by  a  supplementary  militia.  This  design 
was  to  be  effected  by  two  bills,  the  operation  of  which 
would  add  at  least  38,000  men  to  the  gross  military 
force  of  the  country,  and  28,000  to  the  regular  army. 
His  lordship  accordingly  moved  the  bills  which,  after 
long  debates,  were  passed  in  both  Houses. 

The  state  of  Ireland  became  a  topic  of  parliamentary 
discussion,  in  consequence  of  a  bill  moved  by  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  then  secretary  to  the  lord  lieutenant,  for  the 
siq>pression  of  insurrection  in  that  country,  and  to  pre* 
vent  the  disturbance  of  the  peace.  The  provisions 
were  to  be  the  same  with  those  of  the  insurrection  act  of 
1796,  with  respect  to  the  power  of  the  lord-lieutenant 
to  proclaim  disturbed  counties,  and  the  authority  of  the 
magistrates  to  arrest  persons  found  out  of  their  dwellings 
between  sun-set  and  sun-rise,  but  with  the  requirement 
that  persons  so  arrested  should  be  tried  at  the  quarter 
sessions  by  the  magistrates  and  assistant  barristers,  with 
the  addition  of  a  King's  counsel  sent  for  the  purpose. 
Another  bill  was  to  prevent  improper  persons  jFrom 
keeping  arms  by  certain  regulations.  Both  these  passed 
into  laws,  though  not  without  considerable  opposition. 
Their  necessity  was  admitted  by  Mr.  Grattan. 

A  bill  having  been  introduced  for  preventing  the 
grant  of  offices  in  reversion,  it  was  rejected  in  the 
House  of  Lords  by  15  to  9. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  2d  of  August.  The 
speech  on  this  occasion,  delivered  by  commission,  did 
not  conceal  the  formidable  difficulties  and  dangers 
which  this  country  had  to  encounter,  but  expressed  a 
confidence  in  the  parliament  and  people,  in  enabling 
his  Majesty  «  to  maintain  against  any  undue  preten- 
sions, and  hostile  confederacy,  those  just  rights  which, 
as  essentia  to  the  honour  of  his  crown,  and  the  true 
interests  of  his  people,  he  was  determined  never  to 
surrender.**  These  words  probably  alluded  to  a  deter- 
mination o£  the  new  ministry  relative  to  an  expedition, 
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the  result  of  which  forms  a  very  interesting  subject  of 
narration  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

The  plan  of  the  French  Emperor  for  ruining  the 
European  commerce  of  England,  and  subverting  her 
naval  superiority,  was  too  openly  avowed  to  leave  any 
doubt  that  he  would  employ  all  possible  means  for 
bringing  it  to  effect ;  and  experience  had  shewn  that 
neutral  rights  stood  for  nothing  when  opposed  to  the 
execution  of  his  designs.  His  Berlin  decree,  by  which 
the  whole  of  Great  Britain  was  so  extravagantly  de- 
clared in  a  state  of  blockade,  was  in  fact  a  declaration 
of  hostility  against  every  maritime  power  in  connection 
with  her,  and  by  some  of  these,  representations  were 
made  against  it.  A  British  order  of  council  issued  on 
January  7th  by  way  of  counteraction,  and  which  pro- 
hibited the  trade  of  neutrals  from  any  one  port  to 
another,  both  being  in  the  possession  of  France  or  her 
allies,  added  to  the  restraints  on  neutral  commerce,  and 
left  all  inferior  powers  in  a  state  of  necessary  submission 
to  the  orders  of  one  or  both  of  the  belligerents.  Den- 
mark, one  of  the  principal  ofthese,  too  much  habituated 
to  independence  to  make  a  voluntary  sacrifice  of  it,  but 
too  weak  and  too  much  exposed  to  assert  it  with  effect, 
was  reduced  to  a  distressing  dilemma.  Having  formerly, 
taken  a  part  in  the  maritime  confederacy  against  the 
claims  oi  England,  and  severely  suffered  from  it,  she 
was  by  no  means  inclined  to  a  new  quarrel  with  that 
power ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  immense  preponderancy 
of  France  by  land,  and  the  presence  of  her  armies  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  to  which  all  the  continental  territory 
of  Denmark  lay  open,  rendered  any  resistance  to  the 
will  of  her  ruler  extremely  hazardous.  It  does  not 
appear  ascertained  how  far  the  immediate  designs  of 
iNapoleon  against  the  Danish  independence  extended^ 
or  to  what  degree  the  government  of  Denmark  was 
prepared  to  acquiesce  in  his  demands ;  but  the  English 
ministers  were  persuaded  that  sooner  or  later  Denmark 
must  be  absorbed  in  that  vortex  of  domination  from 
which  Russia  and  Prussia  had  been  luiable  to  e:i^tricate 
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tiiemselves*  Vigorous  measures  were  therefore  resolved 
upon  to  render  this  termination  as  little  injurious  as 
possible  to  this  country. 

In  the  summer  a  powerful  expedition  was  secretly 
fitted  out,  consisting  of  an  army  of  20,000  men,  and 
a  fleet  of  27  sail  of  the  line,  with  a  great  number  of 
smaller  armed  ships  and  bomb  vessels.  A  division  of 
this  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Keats, 
was  first  detached  to  the  Great  Belt,  with  orders  to 
allow  no  military  force  whatever  to  enter  the  Island  of 
Zealand.  The  main  body  of  the  fleet,  commanded  by 
Admiral  Gambler,  with  the  army,  proceeded  to  the 
Sound,  where  the  latter  was  reinforced  by  the  troops 
which  had  acted  as  auxiliaries  to  the  King  of  Sweden 
at  Stralsund  under  Lord  Cathcart,  who  was  appointed 
to  the  chief  command.  Mr.  Jackson  was  at  the  same 
^  time  sent  to  the  Court  of  Denmark,  for  the  purpose  of 
an  amicable  negotiation,  and  the  condition  upon  which 
he  was  to  insist,  as  its  essential  basis,  was  the  delivery 
of  the  Danish  fleet  to  the  British  Admiral,  on  a  solemn 
assurance  that  it  should  be  restored  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  France.  On  his 
proceeding  to  Copenhagen,  August  12th,  he  found  not 
a  gun  mounted  on  its  ramparts,  nor  any  assemblage  of 
troops  in  Zealand.  The  su^ect  of  his  mission  was 
communicated  to  the  Prince  Kegent  of  Denmark,  and 
wme  eflbits  were  made  to  protract  the  negotiation, 
obviously  to  give  time  for  making  defensive  pre- 
psurations.  The  minister,  however,  brought  it  to  a 
dose  by  pressing  the  ultimatum,  and  it  will  not  be 
thought  extraordinary  that  the  demand  respecting  the 
fleet  was  rejected.  He  then  returned  to  the  British 
squadron,  and  infi^rmed  the  commanders  that  nothing 
was  left  but  coercive  measures. 

On  August  l6th  the  troops  were  landed  on  Zealand 
without  opposition,  and  having  easily  repulsed  some 
attempts  for  retarding  their  advance,  closely  invested 
Copenhagen  on  the  land  side,  and  erected  batteries^ 
These,  toj^ether  with  the  bomb-vessels,  opened  a  tre- 
mendous m:e  upon  the  town  on  the  night  of  September 
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dd,  which  soon  produced  an  apparently  general  ccmfla- 
gration.  <<  The  flames  (says  Admiral  Gambier  in  hia 
dispatch)  were  kept  up  in  different  places  till  the 
evening  of  the  5th»  when  a  considerable  part  of  the  city 
being  consumed,  and  the  conflagration  threatening  tte 
speedy  destruction  of  the  rest,  the  general  commanding 
the  garrison  sent  out  a  flag  of  truce,  desiring  an  armis- 
tice, to  afford  time  to  treat  for  a  capitulation/'  The 
articles  being  settled  on  the  8th,  the  British  army  took 
possession  cf  the  citadel  and  dock  yards;  and  the 
Admiral  immediately  began  rigging  the  ships  to  be 
delivered  up,  for  their  conveyance  with  their  stores  and 
whole  equipment  to  England.  They  were  in  number 
18  ships  of  the  line,  15  frigates,  and  some  brigs  and 
gunboats.  It  was  stipulated  that  after  the  removal  of 
the  ships,  or  six  weeks  after  the  capitulation,  the 
British  troops  should  deliver  up  the  citadel  of  Copen- 
hagen, and  evacuate  Zealand ;  that  all  property  public 
and  private,  with  the  exception  of  the  shipping  and 
stores  above-mentioned,  should  be  respected,  and  all 
prisoners  mutually  given  up;  and  expectations  appear 
to  have  been  entertained  on  our  part  that  the  harmony 
between  the  two  nations  would  be  restored ;  but  the 
wound  which  had  been  inflicted  was  too  severe  to  be 
thus  healed.  The  act  of  involving  in  flames  the  capital 
of  a  country  at  a  time  of  profound  peace,  and  carryii^ 
off  its  whole  maritime  force  without  any  ground  dt 
complaint,  bore  the  appearance  of  such  a  fl^rant  vio- 
lation of  right  and  justice,  that  it  was  loudly  eifolaimed 
against,  not  only  by  the  sufferers,  but  by  all  Europe, 
which  could  not,  or  would  not,  enter  into  the  reasons  of 
justification  held  forth  by  the  British  government. 
How  it  was  considered  at  home  will  appear  in  the 
parliamentary  transactions  of  the  subsequent  year; 
and  its  political  consequences  alone  wUl  now  be  bariefly 
noted. 

Mr«  Jackson  was  absolutely  refused  landing  upon 
Danish  ground  to  renew  the  negotiation  which  had 
been  thus  broken  off  j  and  the  British  fleet  had  scarcely 
quitted  the  road  of  Copoihagen,  he&€&  a  number  of 
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small  armed  vessels  came  out  to  make  depredations  on 
the  English  commerce,  ih  which  they  obtained  con- 
siderable success*  British  property  was  confiscated 
with  the  greatest  rigour,  and  all  correspondence  with 
Great  Britain  was  prohibited  under  severe  penalties. 
The  Emperor  of  Russia,  in  a  declaration  issued  o» 
October  31  st,  dwelt  on  the  aggression  upon  Denmark 
as  a  cause  for  breaking  off  all  connection  with  England, 
^d  renewing  the  armed  neutrality ;  and  he  engaged 
never  to  re-establish  concord  between  the  two  nations 
till  satisfaction  should  be  given  to  Denmark.  Tha 
enmity  of  Napoleon  to  this  country  could  not  be  aug- 
oaent^  ;  but  in  a  manifesto  he  represented  in  the  most 
odious  light  the  assault  on  Copenhagen ;  and  by  new 
edicts,  carried  to  the  utmost  extremity  his  violent 
measures  for  excluding  all  British  commerce  from  the 
countries  subjected  to  his  authority. 

At  this  period,  when  every  port  in  the  north  seas, 
tiiose  of  Sweden  excepted,  was  shut  against  the  traffic 
of  this  country,  the  acquisition  of  the  small  island  of 
Heligoland  was  an  advantage  of  considerable  iniport- 
ance.  It  surrendered  by  capitulation  on  September4th, 
to  Vice- Admiral  Russel,  and  thus  afforded  a  safe  re- 
ceptacle at  ail  seascms  for  small  vessels,  and  an  enti'ance 
to  all  the  rivers  of  that  part  of  Germany. 

The  weak  court  of  Spain  was  in  this  year  hastening  to 
that  state  of  internal  dissention  and  degradation  which 
soon  after  occasioned  the  deposition  of  the  royal  family. 
On  Octoh^  30th,  an  extraordinary  decree  (or  rather 
manifesto)  was  issued  by  the  King  of  Spain,  acquaint- 
ing hia  subjects  that  his  life  and  crown  had  been 
brought  into  danger  by  a  conspiracy  of  which  his  soa 
was  the  author,  whom,  in  consequence  he  had  caused 
to  be  arrested/  The  ground  of  this  charge  was  a  clan- 
desttine  correspondence  carried  on  by  the  Prince  of 
Asturias  with  the  French  Emperor,  on  the  subject  of  a 
marriage  between  him  and  a  princess  of  the  Buonitparte 
£tiiBily;  Thix)ugh  the  interposition  of  the  Prkice  of 
Peace  (Godoy)  a.  reccwaciliation  was  effected,  the  Prince 
of  AstttriM  hdA^tog  boon  induced  to  write  pen^tenitial 
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letters  to  his  father  and  mother,  in  which,  however, 
there  was  no  confession  of  a  heinous  design.  Soon 
after,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  sovereigns 
of  France  and  Spain,  the  object  of  which  was  a  par- 
tition of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  but  in  return  for 
the  portion  to  devolve  on  the  King  of  Etruria,  his 
kingdom  of  Tuscany  was  to  be  ceded  to  the  King  of 
Italy  (Napoleon).  By  a  secret  convention,  French 
troops  were  to  be  admitted  into  Spain,  and  others  were 
to  be  assembled  at  Bayonne,  to  assist  in  the  conquest 
of  Portugal ;  and  thus  a  handle  was  given  for  placing 
Spain  at  the  disposal  of  the  French  Emperor. 

After  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  Napoleon,  fearing  no 
opposition  to  his  farther  projects  towards  the  supremacy 
of  Europe,  demanded  of  the  court  of  Portugal  that  it 
should  shut  the  ports  of  that  country  against  England, 
detain  all  the  English  residing  in  Portugal,  and  confis- 
cate all  British  property ;  and  denounced  war  in  case  of 
refusal.  Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  ordered  the 
detention  of  aii  the  Portuguese  merchant  vessels  in  the 
French  ports.  The  Prince  of  Portugal,  sensible  of  his 
weakness,  wished  to  temporize  by  a  limited  compliance^ 
.  and  in  the  meantime  made  preparations  for  a  departure 
to  Brazil.  The  measures  he  was  obUged  to  adopt 
against  the  British  trade  and  property  caused  the 
English  ambassador.  Lord  Strangford,  to  make  a  re- 
monstrance iigainst  the  conduct  of  the  Portuguese 
government,  and  to  go  on  board  the  British  squadron 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  under  the  command  of 
Sir  Sidney  Smith.  The'  intercourse  between  the  am- 
bassador and  the  government  was  afterwards  renewed ; 
and  a  French  army  having  now  entered  Portugal,  the 
prince,,  on  November  29th,  with  all  the  royal  family, 
sailed  from  the  Tagus  with  his  fleet  of  eight  sail  of  the 
line  and  four  frigates,  and  proceeded  for  Rio  Janeiro, 
accompanied  by  four  English  men  of  war.  Before  the 
fleet  had  left  the  river,  a  combined  army  of  French 
and  Spaniards  appeared  in  sight  of  Lisbon,  with  Gene- 
ral Junot)  who  had  formerly  been  French  ambassador 
to  Portugali  at  its  head.    H«  entered  Xasbon  without 
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oppositiot),  disarmed  the  inhabitants,  levied  contribu- 
tions, and  treated  it  as  a  conquest  of  the  French 
arms. 

Although  the  differences  between  Great  Britain  and 
America  were  not  entirely  adjusted,  yet  there  ap- 
peared such  a  disposition  to  accommodation,  that  the 
government  of  the  latter  had  suspended  the  operation 
of  a  non-importation  act  against  British  goods  which 
had  passed  in  the  preceding  year.  An  incident, 
however,  occurred,  which  endangered  an  immediate 
breach  between  the  two  countries.  On  June  23d,  the 
Leopard  English  man  of  war  meeting  off  the  Capes  of 
Virginia  with  the  Chesapeak  American  frigate,  a  dis- 
pute  took  place  relative  to  a  search  required  by  the 
former,  for  some  deserters  from  the  British  navy  known 
to  be  on  board  the  latter.  The  American  captain 
refusing  to  admit  the  search,  he  received  a  broadside 
from  the  Leopard  which  kiUed  and  wounded  several 
men,  after  which  he  struck  his  colours.  A  great  flame 
was  excited  by  this  transaction  in  the  United  States  j 
and  on  July  2d,  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the 
president,  in  which,  after  stating  in  strong  terms  the 
injury  received,  and  affirming  that  the  men  re-claimed 
were  native  citizens  of  the  United  vStates,  he  ordered 
the  immediate  departure  of  all  British  ships  of  war 
bearing  commissions  from  the  government,  from  all  the 
liarbours  and  waters  of  the  States,  and  interdicted  all 
intercourse  with  them  should  they  refuse.  He  also 
forbade  the  entrance  of  all  such  ships,  unless  compelled 
by  stress  of  weather,  or  by  the  pursuit  of  an'enemy,^ 
or  bearing  public  dispatches.  Letters  of  an  unpleasant 
tenour  afterwards  passed  between  Commodore  Douglaa 
and  the  mayor  of  Norfolk  in  Virginia  j  but  at  lengtb 
a  deputation  from  the  town  was  politely  received  by  the 
commodore,  and  he  sailed  away  for  Halifax. 

On  October  27th,  a  message  was  delivered  to  the 
American  Congress  from  the  president,  which  began 
with  recounting  the  circumstances  of  the  negotiation 
with  the  British  ministry  in  the  last  year,  and  the 
reasons  why  he  had  not  accepted  the  proposed  treaty. 
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It  Was  then  said,  that  amicable  discussions  were  still 
going  on,  when  the  outrage  above-mentioned  was  per- 
petrated, for  which  satisfaction  had  been  demanded 
from  the  English  government.  Complaint  was  next 
made  of  a  new  violation  of  maritime  rights  by  England^ 
which  had  issued  an  order  interdicting  all  trade  be- 
tween ports  not  at  amity  with  her ;  and  as  this  nation 
was  now  at  war  with  nearly  every  country  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  seas,  the  Amerioan  ves- 
sels were  required  to  sell  their  cargoes  in  the  first  port 
at  which  they  touched,  or  to  bring  them  back  unsold* 
Under  this  new  law,  it  was  asserted,  many  seizures  and 
condemnations  had  been  made. 

Full  proof  having  been  brought,  that  one  of  the 
deserters  taken  on  board  the  Chesapeak  had  entered 
the  British  navy  as  an  Englishman,  and  served  on 
board  different  ships,  he  was  condemned  by  a  court- 
martial  at  Halifax,  and  executed.  To  prevent  future 
occurrences  of  the  like  kind,  a  proclamation  was  pub- 
lished in  the  London  Gazette  for  re-calling  and  pro- 
hibiting British  sailors  from  serving  foreign  princes  and 
states ;  and  in  the  same  piece  the  right  of  searching 
national  ships  for  British  seamen  is  renounced,  but  that 
of  taking  them  from  merchant  ships  is  retained!. 

On  December  22d,  the  American  Congress  adopted 
a  measure  which,  in  a  people  so  much  attached  to 
commerce,  was  a  striking  proof  of  the  perplexities  un- 
der which  they  laboured  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
tending orders  issued  by  England  and  France,  respect- 
ing the  trade  of  neutrals.  By  way  of  avoiding  the 
losses  and  disputes  to  which  such  a  state  of  things  per^ 
petually  exposed  them',  an  act  was  passed,  laying  a  strict 
embargo  on  all  vessels  belonging  to  the  United  States, 
and  at  the  same  time  commanding  ships  from  all  other 
nations  to  quit  the  American  hainbours,  as  soon  as  the 
^ct  is  notified  to  them,  either  with  or  without  cargoes. 

A  revolution  in  the  Turkish  throne  occurred  in  this 
year,  occasioned  by  discontents  prevailing  particularly 
among  the  Janizaries,  who  were  jealous  of  a  new  insti- 
tution  of  troops  cloathed  and  disdj)lined  tifter  the 
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European  manner.  In  the  latter  part  of  May,  meetings 
were  held  between  some  leaders  of  the  Janizaries  and 
the  Ulemas,  or  men  of  the  law,  at  which  it  was  deter- 
mined that  Sultan  Selim  should  be  dethroned,  and  his 
nephew  Mustapha  be  placed  in  his  stead.  On  the  29th 
of  the  month  the  Janizaries  broke  out  into  open  mutiny ; 
and  though,  according  to  the  custom  of  that  court,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  appease  them  by  the  sacrifice  of 
several  members  of  the  divan,  who  had  incurred  their 
displeasure,  they  were  not  to  be  diverted  from  their 
purpose.  Mustapha,  being  taken  out  of  the  prison  in 
which  he  was  confined,  was  raised  to  the  throne^  and 
he  had  the  humanity  to  spare  the  life  of  his  abdicated 
uncle. 

In  the  East  Indies,  a  native  chief  who  held  of  the 
Company  as  a  zemindar,  named  Doondea  Khan,  refusing 
to  appear  before  a  magistrate  on  a  summons  for  ar- 
rear  of  tribute,  took  refuge  in  his  fort  of  Comolia,  where 
he  was  besieged  by  a  military  force  under  Major-General 
Dickens.  An  attempt  to  storm  the  place,  on  November 
18th,  was  defeated  with  a  loss  of  700  men  in  killed  and 
wounded.  On  the  next  day  the  Khan  evacuated  that 
fortress,  and  proceeded  to  another,  which,  also,  he  aban- 
doned after  a  bombardment,  and  escaped  with  his  troops 
across  the  Jumna. 

The  Danish  West  Jndia  islands  of  St.  Thomas,  St. 
John^s,  and  St.  Croix,  submitted  without  resistance  in 
December,  to  a  British  squadron  commanded  by  Sir  A. 
Cochrane. 
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Year  or  George  III.  48  &  49. 
Parliament  1  &  2. 

King*s  Speech.  —  Debates  on  the  Transacthns  at  Copenhagen.  —  Dw^ 
cussion  of  the  Orders  in  Council.  —  Budget.  —  Clause  in  the  Mutiny 
Act  permitting  Enlistment/or  Life.  —  Local  Militia.  —  Bill  against 
the  Grant  of  Offices  in  Reversion.  —  BiUs  altering  the  Punishment' 
of  stealing  from  the  Person  ;  and  for  the  better  Administration  of 
Justice  in  Scotland.  —  Bill  prohibiting  Distillation  from  Grain.  — 
Affairs  of  Spain. —  Insurrection  at  Madrid^  and  Abdication  of  tl*e 
King  in  favour  of  his  Son.  —  The  Royal  Family  go  to  Bayonne»  inhere 
the  Father  and  Son  transfer  all  their  Rights  to  Napoleon.  —  Bloody 
Conflict  at  Madrid  between  the  Inhabitants  and  the  French  Troops.  — 
The  Crown  of  Spain  bestowed  on  Joseph  Buonaparte. — General  Insure 
rection  of  the  Spanish  Nation  against  the  French.  —  Its  Cause 
adopted  by  Great  Britain  and  Portugal.  —  Events  at  Cadiz. —  SuT" 
render  cf  the  French  General  Dupont.  —  Actions  in  Valencia  and 
Arragon.  —  Campaign  in  PortugaL  —  Convention  of  Cintra.  —  Re-- 
volt  of  Spanish  Troops  in  Denmark.  —  Spanish  Supreme  Junta  in^ 
stalled.  —  Conference  between  Napoleon  and  the  Emperor  Alexander 
at  Erfurt.  —  Napoleon  enters  Spain  tuith  a  great  Army. —  French 
Successes —  Sir  J.  Moore* s  Advance  and  Retreat. —  Finland  invaded 
by  the  Russians,  and  War  between  them  and  the  Swedes.  —  Armistice 
and  Convention. — Further  Annexations  to  France. —  The  Papal 
Territories,  and  other  Districts,  annexed  to  the  Kingdom  of  Italy .  — 
General  System  of  Education  in  France.  —  Murat  declared  King 
of  Naples.  —  Revolutions  in  Turkey.  —  Naval  Transactions. — Fat-- 
lure  of  a  Negotiation  between  England  and  the  American  States^ 
and  Continuance  of  the  Embargo.  —  Death  of  the  King  of  Denmark. 
—r  French  Royal  Family  take  Refuge  in  England. 

On  January  31st  parliament  was  opened  by  commis- 
sion  with  a  speech  in  which  foreign  afiairs  were  dwelt 
upon  at  unusual  length,  their  situation  being  unfortu- 
nately such  as  gave  occasion  for  mentioning  almost 
every  European  state  as  an  enemy.  The  determination! 
of  France  to  force  the  fleets  of  Portugal  and  Denmark 
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into  hostility  vntix  this  country  was  first  noticed,  as  the 
<;ause  of  the  policy  adopted  towards  those  courts ;  and  it 
was  lamented  that  the  failure  of  an  attempt  for  negoti- 
ation with  the  latter  had  authorized  having  recourse  to 
the  extremity  of  force.  To  the  machinations  of  France 
was  also  attributed  the  hostile  conduct  of  his  Majestjr^s 
late  allies,  of  which,  that  of  Russia  was  more  particu- 
larly animadverted  upon.  With  respect  to  the  differ- 
ences subsisting  with  the  United  States  of  America,  it 
was  said  that  an  immediate  and  spontaneous  reparation 
had  been  offered  for  the  unauthorised  act  of  force  com- 
mitted against  an  American  ship  of  war,  but  that  the 
government  of  that  country  had  attempted  to  connect 
with  the  question  relative  to  this  aCt,  pretensions  in- 
consistent with  the  maritime  rights  of  Great  Britain, 
which  his  Majesty  is  determined  never  to  admit.  Par^ 
liament  is  further  informed,  that  the  French  decree  of 
blockade  of  this  whole  kingdom  had  in  the  first  instance 
been  retorted  by  a  measure  of  mitigated  retaliation } 
but  this  proving  ineffectual,  it  had  been  fomid  necessary 
to  adopt  others  of  greater  rigour,  which  would  require 
parliamentary  aid  to  give  them  full  operation.  The  in- 
creased product  of  the  revenue  is  then  mentioned  as  a 
subject  of  congratulation.  In  fine,  it  is  ^rmed,  in  his 
Majesty's  name,  that  if  ever  there  was  a  just  and  na- 
tional war,  it  is  the  present ;  and  that  he  confidently 
trusts  that  the  characteristic  spirit  of  the  British  nation 
will  be  displayed  in  facing  the  unnatural  combination 
gathered  round  it.  The  usual  motions  for  addresses  on 
the  speech  gave  rise  to  debates,  the  subjects  of  which 
being  afterwards  more*  fully  discussed,  they  may  be 
passed  over.  The  addresses  were  carried  in  both 
Houses  without  a  division. 

The  expedition  to  Denmark  was  the  leading  topic  of 
debates  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  which  occurred  in 
consequence  of  various  motions  relative  to  the  subject. 
It  appears  to  have  been  considered  most  methodically 
in  a  motion  by  Mr.  Ponsonby,  who  proposed  to  take  a 
view  of  it  in  the  three  distinct  relations  of  Denmarii;^ 
Kussia,  and  France ;  and  1st,  to  endeavour  to  ascertain 
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tile  disposition  of  the  Danish  government  towards  this 
country  for  some  time  previously  to  the  attack  on  Co- 
penhagen ;  2d,  whether  immediately  after  the  treaty 
trf'  Tilsit  Rnssia  had  entirely  abandoned  herself  to  the 
councils  of  France ;  Sd,  what  means  France  possessed 
to  compel  Denmark  to  depart  from  her  system  of  neu- 
trality,  and  especially  how  far  the  former  power  could 
liave  succeeded  in  any  attempts  to  annoy  us  in  the 
Baltic.  As  his  motion  for  papers  to  elucidate  these 
]>oints  was  negatived  by  S5S  votes  against  108,  the 
proof  on  either  part  was  left  deficient.  It  was  however 
admitted,  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  hostile  intentions 
of  Denmark  towards  this  countiy  before  the  aggression; 
end  all  that  Mr.  Canning  endeavoured  to  establish  on 
that  head  was,  that  it  was  probable,  from  past  experi- 
ence, that  Denmark  would  be  induced  by  inclination^ 
or  compelled  by  force,  to  join  the  league  against  us* 
With  respect  to  Russia,  it  was  held  by  the  opposition^ 
that  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  secret  ar- 
tides  were  contained  in  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  affecting  the 
rights  or  interest  of  this  country.  The  power  of  France 
to  oblige  the  Danish  Court  to  become  her  instrument 
was  very  different!}*  regarded  by  the  disputants  on  the 
opposite  sides.  Her  ability  to  reduce  by  her  arms  all 
tine  continental  territory  of  Denmark  was  readily  ad- 
mitted }  but  some  good  judges  were  of  opinion  that  it 
would  have  been  extremely  difficult  for  the  French  ta 
have  landed  upon  the  Danish  isles  in  face  of  their  fleet* 
The  secretary  of  war,  however,  read  an  extract  from 
some  official  papers  to  shew  that  at  one  period  some 
«teps  had  been  takcfn  by  the  Danish  government  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  their  fleet  to  oppose  such  an  attempt; 
but  that  they  had  been  abandonee!,  and  that  when  me 
danger  came,  it  Was  utterly  unprepared  for  resistance. 
The  moral  attack  and  defence  c^the  measure  lay  in  a 
narrow  compass.  It  was  manifestly  impossible  to  jus- 
tly such  a  violation  of  all  the  laws  sul»isting  between 
civilised  nations,  on  any  other  ground  than^wat  of  the 
ekistence  of  a  strong  necessity  of  self-protection,  and 
the  degr^  <^*  this  necessity  was  the  point  of  aigu- 
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ment.  There  were  some,  indeed,  who  held  that  it 
would  have  been  better  to  have  encountered  any  ha- 
sard  arising  from  the  possession  of  the  Danish  fleet 
by  our  enemies,  than  to  have  stained  our  national  cha- 
racter by  a  deed  of  lawless  violence ;  but  it  may  be 
presumed,  from  the  great  majorities  by  which  the  mi* 
nisters  were  supported,  that  the  general  feeling  led  to 
a  different  conclusion ;  and  the  voice  of  the  public  ap- 
pears to  have  coincided  with  that  of  parliament  oh  the 
occasion.  As  to  the  mere  party  argument  of  recrimi- 
nation  employed  against  the  late  ministry,  particularly 
by  Mr.  Canning,  it  may  be  passed  over* 

After  severd  of  the  direct  motions  respecting  this 
business  had  been  disposed  of.  Lord  Sidmouth  moved 
for  an  address  to  the  King,  praying  that  the  Danish 
fleet  might  be  kept  in  such  a  state  as  not  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  restoring  it,  should  circumstances  oo- 
cur  under  wnich  it  migiit  be  expedient  so  to  do.  This 
moderate  proposal  was  supported  even  by  some  who 
had  defended  the  seizure  of  the  fleet,  and  who  thought 
it  a  measure  both  of  justice,  and  of  true  policy;  it 
was,  however,  negatived  by  105  votes  to  51.  »  A  simi- 
lar motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Lotd  Folkstoqe 
had  the  same  issue.  Lord  Sidmouth  afterwards  moved 
certain  resolutions  relative  to  Danish  merchant-ships 
detained  in  British  ports  previously  to  hostilities  between 
the  two  countries,  and  at  H  time  when  there  was  no 
alleged  cause  of  war  or  reprisals,  atid  some  of  whidi 
had  even  decrees  pronounced  in  their  faV(mr  by  the 
court  of  admiralty,  as  having  b^en  unjustly  brou^t  in ; 
liie  purpose  of  which  was  that  they  might  be  restored 
to  their  owners^  after  being  made  answerable,  in  the 
first  place,  for  the  amount  of  British  property .  seques- 
trated in  Denmark  since  the  dedaratimi' of  hoatiliiie& 
lliis  motion  also  was  opposed  by  the  ministers^  itnd 
negatived. 

Discussions  concerning  the  orders  in  council,  which 
had  been  issued  sid)sequently  to  NapoieoU'S  decree  of 
blockade,  occupied  the  attention  of  both  Houses  for 
some  time  after  the  chsui-celldr  of  the  exchegaer  had  ia^- 
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troduced  the  subject  on  February  5th|  by  moving  that 
these  orders  should  be  referred  to  the  committee  of 
wa^^s  and  means.  It  was  argued  on  the  part  of  op- 
position, that  this  decree  not  having  been  acted  upon,  it 
was  contrary  both  to  justice  and  policy  to  oppose  it  by 
measures  which  violated  both  the  law  of  nations,  and 
the  municipal  law  of  this  country.  On  the  other  side 
it  was  maintained,  that  we  had  a  complete  right  to 
retaliate  upon  the  enemy  his  own  measures ;  that  if  he 
declared  we  should  have  no  trade,  we  had  a  right  to 
declare  that  he  should  have  none ;  and  if  he  proclaimed 
British  manufactures  and  colonial  produce  good  prize, 
we  had  a  right  to  do  the  same  with  respect  to  French. 
It  was  also  held,  that  if  neutrals  acquiesced  in  restrictions 
imposed  by  one  belligerent,  the  other  belligerent  was 
warranted  in  considering  such  neutrals  as  a  party  to 
those  restrictions.  The  arguments  used,  with  respect 
to  the  right,  amounted  on  the  whole  to  the  principle, 
that  injustice  practised  by  power  on  one  side,  justifies 
the  same  practice  by  power  on  the  other  side ;  and  that, 
in  point  of  fact,  the  law  of  nations,  having  no  supreme 
court  to  enforce  it,  is  the  law  of  the  strongest.  It  was 
iiot  difficult,  however,  for  the  ministry  in  being,  to  re- 
criminate upon  the  former  ministry,  on  this  as  on  other 
topics.  With  respect  to  the  policy  of  these  measures, 
a  great  variety  of  argument  was  employed  on  each  side, 
during  the  debates  on  a  bill  brought  in  by  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  for  making  valid  the  orders  of  council, 
which  finally  passed  both  Houses  on  March  QSth.  It 
was  accompanied  by  a  bill  for  commercial  intercourse 
with  America,  which  was  intended  to  give  time  for 
making  arrangements  with  that  country,  and  in  the 
mean  while  continuing  an  act,  without  which,  trade 
tould  not  be  carried  on  hither  in  American  vessels. 

On  April  11th,  Mr.  Perceval  brought  the  annual 
budget  before  the  House.  He  stated  the  amount  of 
the  supplies  voted  at  about  43  millions  for  England,  and 
5,700,000  for  Ireland,  and  the  produce  of  the  war 
taxes  at  ^  millions.  Among  the  ways  and  means  were 
a  loan  of  8  milUonSy  and  additional  taxes  to  the  amount 
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of  above  300,000/.  A  new  financial  plan  introduced 
by  him  was  that  of  enabUng  the  holders  of  3  per  cent 
stock  to  transfer  their  stock  to  the  commissioners  for 
the  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  and  to  receive 
equivalent  annuities  in  its  stead.  He  proposed  certain 
resolutions  to  this  effect,  which  afterwards  passed  into 
acts. 

The  House  of  Commons  having  on  March  8th  gone 
into  a  committee  on  the  mutiny  bill,  Lord  Castlereagh 
made  a  motion  for  a  clause  to  permit  men  to  enlist  for 
life.  The  reasons  which  he  assigned  for  this  alteration 
of  Mr.  Windham's  plan  of  limited  service,  were  the  in- 
convenience that  would  accrue  from  the  simultaneous 
discharge  of  all  those  who  had  enlisted  for  a  limited 
term,  and  the  burden  that  must  fall  on  the  country  from 
the  accumulating  number  of  pensions  on  the  other 
plan.  Mr.  Windham  considered  such  a  clause  as  sub- 
versive of  the  system  which  had  been  approved  by 
parliament  after  long  investigation,  and  adduced  facts 
to  shew  that  the  system  had  been  efficacious  in  its 
purpose  of  increasing  the  number  of  recruits.  The 
clause,  however,  after  being  debated  on,  was  catried  in 
both  Houses.  » 

A  bill  for  establishing  a  local  militia  of  200,000  men, 
to  be  trained  for  28  days  annually,  was  introduced  by 
Lord  Castlereagh  in  April,  and  passed  into  a  law.  Its 
principle  was  further  extended  to  Scotland. 

Mr.  Bankes  early  in  the  session  brought  in  a  bill, 
eoirformaWy  to  former  resolutions  of  me  House  of 
Commons,  for  preventing  the  grant  of  offices  in  rever- 
sion, or  for  joint  lives  with  benefit  of  survivorship,  whidi 
having  passed  that  House,  was  thrown  out  by  the 
Lords.  Having  however  been  again  introduced,  with 
a  limitation  to  one  year,  and  some  other  alterations, 
it  was  suffered  to  pass  into  a  law. 

A  measure  for  the  melioration  of  the  criminal  law 
of  England,  by  lessening  the  number  of  capital  punish*- 
ments,  was  introduced  into  parliament  in  May,  by  Sir 
S.  Romilly,  in  a  motion  for  repealing  so  much  of  an  act 
of  Queea  Elizabeth  as  takes  away  the  benefit  of  clergy 
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from  auch  as  priv^^tely  steal  from  the  persons  of  others. 
To  the  bill  brought  in  for  this  purpose,  the  solicitor- 
general  proposed  a  clauses  declaring  that  stealing  with- 
out a  person's  knowledge,  whether  privily  from  the  per- 
son or  not,  in  contradistinction  from  robbery,  should  be 
punished  by  banishment  for  life,  or  for  a  shorter  period, 
not  less  than  seven  years,  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge, 
€ir,  in  fevourable  cases,  by  imprisonment  j  and  with  this 
anoendment,  the  bill  passed. 

A  bill  for  the  better  administration  of  justice  in 
Scotland  was  introduced  in  this  session  by  the  lord 
chancellor,  which  consisted  in  dividing  the  court  of 
session  into  two  chambers,  to  which  certain  powers 
were  given  of  making  regulations  with  respect  to 
proceedings,  and  of  issuing  commissions  to  ascertain  in 
what  caaes  trials  by  jury  might  be  proper.  The  bill 
passed  into  a  law. 

A  bill  which  occasioned  considerable  discussions, 
and  was  encountered  by  a  powerful  opposition  from  the 
landed  interest,  was  one  for  prohibiting  the  distillation 
oX  spirit  from  corn  or  grain  during  a  limited  time.  It 
had  two.  objects)  that  oi  preventing  such  a  consumption 
o£  grain  as  rendered  the  country  dependent  on  foreign 
iffltportatiQU  for  a  due  supply  of  that  necessary  of  life  i 
and  that  of  affording  reliei  to  our  sugar  islands,  the 
demand  for  the  products  of  which  was  greatly  reduced 
by  the  obstructions  thrown  in  the  way  of  commerce. 
The  bill  was  Ciarried,  though  by  small  majorities. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  by  commission  on  July  4th. 

The  center  of  political  interest  in  this  year  was  the 
Spanish  peninsula.  The  mysterious  difference  prevail- 
ing in  the  royal  family  of  Spain,  in  which  the  King, 
reduced  to  a  cypher  by  the  predominant  sway  pf  the 
Queen's  great  favourite,  Gqdoy,  was  thrown  ipto  alarm 
by  the  designs,  real  or  pretended,  of  his  son  th^  Prince 
of  Asturias,  while  the  latter  hj^d  apparently  been  led  to 
seek  support  from  a.  oonnectipn  with  the  French 
Emperor^  has  been  mentioned  among  th^  occurrences  of 
the  preceding  year.  How  far  N^oleon  was  originally 
instrum^amtal  in  promiOting   i3m  IHo^ily  disiagr^Qmeiit 
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can  only  be  conjectured ;  but,  from  the  seauel,  it  i^ 
manifest 'that  Spain  was  the  capital  object  oi  his  am* 
bition  after  his  extraordinary  successes  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  and  that  he  was  intent  Upon  making  the 
greatest  advantage  of  its  domestic  dissentions^  Already 
possessed  of  the  capita  of  Portugal,  and  having  secured 
free  access  for  his  troops  to  every  part  of  the  peninsula* 
he  wa^  upon  the  watch  for  the  most  favourable  occa^km 
to  bring  the  whole  within  his  grasp. 

GodOT,  it  is  said,  apprehending  the  loss  of  his  power, 
had  so  rar  excited  the  fears  of  the  imbecile  King,  that 
he  meditated  a  retreat  to  Seville,  and  thence,  probably^ 
into  South   America,    in  imitation  of  the  rrince   of 
Portugal.     A  report  of  this  intention  becoming  current 
at  Madrid  on  March  15th,  the  populace  assembled,  and 
intreated  the  Spanish  soldiers  not  to  concur  in  the  project 
of  the  King's  abandonment  of  his  Country.    People 
from  the  country  flocking  in  with  the  same  disposition, 
an  open  insurrection  burst  wt,  and  on  the  17th  a^ 
attack  was  made  on  the  palace  of  Godoy  at  Aranjuez,; 
whidi  was  repulsed  by  his  guards.     Being,  however, 
joined  by  the  King's  guards,  the  people  forced  the 
palace,  from' which  Godoy  made  a  timely  escape,  but 
his  brother  was   arrested.     The  French  ambassador 
arrived  at  Aranjuez  on  that  day ;  and  a  decree  was 
issued  in  the  King's  name  dismissing  the  Prince  of 
Peace  from  all  his  employments.     The  populace  how<* 
ever  still  remained  in  a  state  of  insurrection  at  Aran^^ 
juez  and  Madrid,  and  pillaged  the  houses  of  several 
persons  attached  to  the  court.   The  King,  now  deprived 
of  his  prime-minister,  and  incapable  of  originating  any 
measiu*e  to  restore  tranquillity,  published  another  decree 
on  the  19th,  in  which  he  announced  that  he  had  abdi- 
cated the  throne  in  favour  of  his  son,   the  Prince  of 
Asturias ;  but  at  the  same  time,  with  the  usual  dupli-< 
city  of  weakness,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Napoleon,  intreat* 
ing,  in  the  most  submissive  and  adulatory  terms,  his 
interposition,   and  declaring  his.  abdication  forced  and 
nuU^    The  new  King,   under  the  title  of  Ferdinand 
yij«,  issued  an  edict  on  the  HOih,  confiscating  all  the 
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efiects  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  nominating  the  Duke 
of  Infantado  colonel  of  the  guards,  and  president  of 
Castille ;  and  the  council  published  an  address  to  the 
people  of  Madrid,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  order, 
and  inspiring  confidence  in  the  government. 

On  March  24th  the  Grand  Duke  of  Berg  (Murat) 
entered  Madrid  at  the  head  of  a  French  army,  and  was 
received  by  the  inhabitants  with  apparent  cordiality  ; 
and  the  Spanish  nation  in  general  expressed  their  \oy  at 
the  change  in  the  crown,  and  especially  on  the  fall  of 
the  detested  Godoy.     Napoleon  about  this  time  ad- 
vanced towards  Bayonne,  having  made  no  explicit  de- 
claration of  the  part  he  meant  to  take.     He  dispatched 
General  Savary  as  his  envoy  to  Ferdinand,  who,  on  the 
declaration  of  the  latter,  that  his  sentiments  respecting 
France  were  the  same  with  those  of  the  King  his  father^ 
assured  him  of  the  friendship  of  the  Emperor,  and  that 
he  would  be  recognized  by  him  as  King  of  Spain.     Sa- 
vary also  affirmed  that  his  master  was  on  his  way  to 
Madrid.    Ferdinand  was  now  strongly  urged  to  so  to 
meet  the  Emperor  as  far  as  Burgos,  and  he  left  the 
capital  for  that  purpose,  attended  by  'Savary.     He  was 
artfully  drawn  on  from  place  to  place  till,  not  meeting 
the  Emperor,  he  was  persuaded  to  go   through   to 
Bayonne.     Great  interest  had  in  the  meantime  been 
making  by  the  Queen  for  the  release  of  Godoy,  who 
had  been  apprehended  with  the  purpose  of  bringing 
him  to  trial ;  and  a  peremptory  order  being  sent  by 
Napoleon  for  liberating  him,    he    was  conveyed   to 
Bayonne.     There,  also,  on  April  SOth  arrived  the  de- 
posed King  Charles  and  his  Queen,  their  younger  son 
Don  Carlos  having  preceded,    with  a  number  of  the 
Spanish  nobility.     Thus,  by  an  imbecility  almost  be- 
yond example,  this  branch  of  the  Bourbons  threw  them- 
selves entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  man  who  occupied 
another  subverted  Bourbon  throne,  and  rendered  him 
the  supreme  arbiter  of  their  differences. 

The  French  papers  now  began  decidedly  to  take  the 
part  of  King  Charles  and  his  minister  the  Prince  of 
reace,  and  to  represent  the  abdication  of  the  former  aa 
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an  act  of  compulsion  ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  Savary 
was  sent  to  King  Ferdinand  to  require  his  resignation 
of  the  .crown.  But  this  was  not  to  be  followed  by  the 
restoration  of  Charles ;  for  the  renunciation  was  to  be 
made  by  Ferdinand  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  his 
family,  in  favour  of  the  dynasty  of  Buonaparte.  This 
was  enforced  by  the  old  King,  who  declared  his  resolu- 
tion to  make  a  similar  renunciation.  A  strange  corres- 
pondence then  ensued  between  the  old  and  young  King, 
the  latter  of  whom,  delaying  to  give  the  required  resig- 
nation, was  called  into  the  presence  of  Napoleon, 
Charles,  his  Queen,  Don  Carlos,  and  the  Spanish  gran- 
dees, when  a  scene  ensued  which  nothing  but  positive 
testimony  could  render  credible.  The  Queen  in  a 
transport  of  rage  accusing  Ferdinand  of  treason  against 
his  father,  said,  "  I  tell  you  to  your  face,  that  you  are 
my  son,  but  not  the  son  of  the  King,  and  yet,  without 
having  any  other  right  to  the  crown  than  that  of  your 
mother,  you  have  sought  to  tear  it  from  us  by  force.  I 
demand  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  shall  be  umpire 
between  us,  to  whom  we  transfer  our  rights,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  our  own  family."  No  measures  were  now 
kept  with  the  unhappy  Ferdinand,  who  was  induced  by 
the  threat  of  death  to  sign  a  resignation  of  the  throne  in 
favour  of  his  father ;  by  whom  all  its  rights  were  trans- 
ferred on  May  5th  to  Napoleon,  on  the  two  conditions, 
that  the  integrity  of  the  kingdom  should  be  maintained^ 
and  that  the  Roman-catholic  should  be  the  only  religion 
tolerated. 

Intelligence  of  the  condition  to  which  the  Spanish 
royal  family  were  reduced  at  Bayonne  having  reached 
Madrid,  an  extraordinary  ferment  was  excited  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  j  and  on  May  2d,  the  day  fixed  for 
the  departure  of  the  King's  daughter,  the  Queen  of 
Etruria,  with  her  son,  for  Bayonne,  a  number  of  the 
populace  assembled  as  spectators.  Their  indignation 
being  roused  at  the  scene,  a  tumult  arose,  which  a  detach- 
ment of  French  soldiers  was  brought  to  quell.  It  is  not 
exactly  ascertained  on  which  side  violence  commenced ; 
Imt  in  a  short  time  the  whole  armed  populace  of  Ma^id 
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/  were  engaged  against  10,000  French  troops  with  Murat 
at  their  head,  and  a  dreadful  carnage  took  place,  termi- 
nating in  the  defeat  of  the  insurgents,  and  the  disarm* 
ing  of  the  whole  city.    By  an  edict  issued  at  Bayonne 
on  May  4th,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Berg  was  appointed 
lieutenant  or  viceroy  of  all  Spain,  and  the  junta  nomi* 
nated  him  president  of  the  council.     The  council  of 
Castille  also  gave  their  sanction  to  all  the  decrees  of  the 
French  Emperor  and  his  lieutenant.     A  proclamatiMi 
on  the  19th  ordered  a  convention  of  notables  for  the 
puroose  of  sending  deputies  to  a  junta  to  be  assembled 
at  Bayonne.    On  the  25th  Napoleon  published  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Spaniards  to  prepare  them  for  that  change 
in  their  government    which  he  had  resolved  upon. 
•«  Your  Princes  (said  he)  have  ceded  to  me  their  rights 
to  the  crown  of  Spain.     Your  nation  is  old ;  mv  mission 
is  to  restore  its  youth.*'    Tlie  junta  summoned  to  meet 
at  Bayonne  assembled  there,  to  the  number  of  about 
90,  in  the  month  of  June,  bringing  with  them  instruc- 
tions from  their  constituents,  but  with  very  restricted 
powers.     A  new  constitution  for  Spain  was  however 
laid  before  them  for  their  acceptance  <m  July  7th»  at 
which  ceremony  their  new  Kmg,  Joseph  Buonimart^ 
transferred  from  the  throne  of  Naples  to  that  of  Spain, 
appeared  in  royal  state,  and  the  members  severally  took 
an  oath  of  obedience  to  the  King,  the  constitutiooy 
and  the  laws.    A  number  of  the  first  nobility  were  ap- 
pointed to  ofiSces  in  the  court  of  Joseph,  his  ministers 
were  nominated,  the  old  royal  familv  of  Spain  was  car- 
ried for  security  into  the  interior  of  France^  and  thus 
was  effected  one  of  the  most  singular  and  unprincipled 
revolutions  in  a  powerfiil  kingdom  of  whicn  history 
affords  a  record. 

The  nation^  however,  was  not  reduced  to  subjectioii 
with  its  pusillanimous  royal  family  and  abject  nobles. 
As  soon  as  the  French  usurpation  was  made  known,  an 
explosion  of  indignant  patriotism  burst  forth  in  the  msM 
of  people  from  one  extremity  of  Spain  to  the  other, 
which,  as  mi^ht  be  expected,  at  first  displayed  itsdf  in 
some  atrocities,  but  at  length  8ub9idea  m  a  adiiled 
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and  determinate  purpose  of  resistance.  Provincial 
juntas  were  in  many  parts  established  which  gave  a  re- 
gular organization  to  the  popular  efforts.  Of  these,  the 
supreme  junta  of  Seville  took  the  lead,  and  proclaimed 
Ferdinand  VII.  and  war  with  France^  Some  of  the 
nobles,  who  had  made  a  part  of  the  junta  at  Bayonne, 
deserted  the  cause  of  Joseph,  and  jomed  the  patriots,  as 
soon  as  they  had  an  opportunity.  The  clergy  in  general 
were  zealous  in  the  national  cause,  through  detesta- 
tion of  the  principles  of  the  French  and  their  ruler.  It 
was  especially  to  Great  Britain  that  the  Spaniards  looked 
for  support,  and  deputies  soon  arrived  in  London  from 
various  provinces,  soliciting  the  friendship  and  aid  of 
this  country.  They  were  received  with  open  arms,  and 
never  was  any  foreign  interest  adopted  by  this  nation 
with  more  ardour  and  unanimity  than  that  of  the  Spa- 
nish independence.  Peace  with  Spain  was  proclaimed 
on  July  5th  J  the  Spanish  prisoners  were  liberated, 
clothed  and  sent  to  join  their  countrymen  j  the  British 
arsenals  furnished  all  the  warlike  means  that  could  be 
desired  ;  to  public  aids  afforded  and  promised,  private 
subscriptions  were  added,  and  one  spirit  seemed  to  ani- 
mate the  whole  island.  Portugal,  catching  the  flame, 
declared  her  own  independence,  and  made  common 
cause  with  Spain  ;  and  a  league,  ofiensive  and  defensive 
between  the  two  nations,  was  signed  at  Oporto,  in  the 
names  of  King  Ferdinand  and  the  Prince  Regent  of 
Portugal,  on  the  14th  of  July. 

As  the  affairs  of  the  peninsula  take  the  lead  in  point 
of  importance  of  all  the  occurrences  of  this  year,  it  may 
be  desirable  to  proceed  without  interruption  to  the  close 
of  the  narrative. 

The  city  of  Cadiz  having  at  the  latter  end  of  May 
been  brought  under  the  authority  of  the  patriots,  by 
the  massacre  of  Solano,  its  governor^  and  captain- 
fi^eneral  of  Andalusia,  a  correspondence  was  entered 
mto  between  General  Castanos,  and  the  commanders  of 
the  British  forces  at  Gibraltar  and  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, in  consequence  of  which,  Lord  Collingwood 
(^ered  his  assistance  in  reducing  the   French  fleet 
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which,  from  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  had 
been  lying  in  the  port  of  Cadiz,  It  was  effected,  how- 
ever, by  the  Spaniards  alone ;  and  on  June  4th,  the 
French  fleet  of  five  ships  of  the  line,  a  frigate,  and  4000 
seamen  and  marines,  was  forced  to  surrender. 

A  French  army  of  15,000  men  under  General 
Dupont,  marched  from  Madrid  to  Andalusia,  and  on 
June  7th,  entered  Cordova,  which  for  three  days  was 
given  up  to  pillage.  General  Castanos  advancing 
against  the  enemy  with  a  force  of  46,000  of  which 
25,000  were  cavalry,  the  French  commander  took  a 
strong  position  at  Andujar,  where  he  entrenched  him- 
self. Being  cut  off  from  all  communications,  and  I'e- 
duced  to  great  difficulties,  he  made  an  attack  with 
8000  men  upon  the  Spaniards  on  July  20th,  in  which 
he  was  repulsed  with  great  loss.  Another  French 
division  coming  up,  the  action  was  renewed  j  but  in 
the  end,  Dupont  found  it  necessary  to  surrender  at 
discretion,  and  at  the  same  time  a  capitulation  was 
agreed  on  for  the  separate  division.  Such  was  the 
result  of  the  battle  of  Baylen,  which  proved  highly  ad- 
vantageous to  the  Spanish  cause. 

Marshal  Moncey  led  an  expedition  against  Valentia 
in  the  month  of  June,  and  penetrated  to  that  capital, 
on  which  he  opened  a  heavy  fire  j  but  being  closely 
followed  by  the  Spanish  General  Caro,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  retreat  to  his  camp,  and  thence  return  to 
Madrid,  having  sustained  a  considerable  loss  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners. 

Arragon,  peculiarly  exposed  to  attacks  from  the 
French  on  account  of  its  position  between  the  frontier 
and  Madrid,  and  its  vicinity  to  Navarre  and  Catalonia, 
which  provinces  were  in  their  possession,  was  heroically 
defended  by  its  inhabitants  under  the  command  of 
Don  Joseph  Palafox.  Its  capital,  Saragossa,  underwent 
a  siege  which  was  one  of  the  most  memorable  events 
of  the  war ;  for,  being  unprotected  by  fortifications,  the 
conflict  was  carried  on  from  street  to  street,  and  from 
house  to  house.  The  most  desperate  courage  was  dis- 
played ih  its  defence,  in  which  the  female  sex  took  a 
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full  share ;  and^aJfter  three  months  of  very  severe  action, 
the  siege  was  broken  up  in  the  middle  of  August,  and 
the  retreating  French  were  followed  into  Navarre. 

In  other  parts  of  Spain  the  success  was  various  ;  but 
upon  the  whole,  the  appearance  of  affairs  was  so 
menacing  to  the  invaders,  that  on  July  29th,  the 
French,  with  King  Joseph,  began  to  evacuate  Madrid. 
The  meanness  of  this  mock  sovereign  was  shewn  by 
the  plunder  he  carried  with  him  of  the  crown-jewels, 
plate,  and  all  the  valuables  in  the  royal  palaces. 

While  these  transactions  were  passing  in  Spain, 
events  took  place  in  Portugal  in  which  Great  Britain 
bore  a  leading  part.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  the 
spirit  of  resistance  to  the  French  authority  broke  out 
first  at  Oporto.  General  Loison,  who  advanced  from 
Lisbon  with  a  small  force  to  suppress  the  insurrection, 
found  it  expedient  to  draw  back,  and  all  the  north  of 
Portugal  took  up  arms  in  the  patriotic  cause.  Re- 
course was  immediately  had  to  England  for  succour, 
and  Sir  Arthiu:  Wellesley,  who  had  arrived  with  10,000 
men  at  Corunna,  having  offered  to  assist  the  Spaniards 
in  that  quarter,  was  requested  rather  to  carry  aid  to 
the  Portuguese,  and  accordingly  proceeded  to  Oporto. 
Having  consulted  with  Sir  C.  Cotton,  commanding  the 
fleet  off  Lisbon,  respecting  the  propriety  of  forcing  the 
Tagus,  and  attacking  the  forts  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
capital,  he  landed  his  troops  in  Mondego  bay,  where 
he  was  joined  by  about  6000  men  under  General 
Spencer.  Directing  his  march  on  the  road  to  Lisbon, 
he  attacked  and  defeated  a  French  corps  commanded 
by  General  Laborde  at  Roleia,  and  then  proceeded  to 
Lourinha,  to  favour  the  landing  of  a  reinforcement  of 
5000  men  under  Genei'al  Anstruther.  Junot,  the 
French  commander-in-chief  at  Lisbon,  now  marched 
out  with  nearly  the  whole  of  his  force  to  attack  the 
British,  before  they  should  be  joined  by  a  more  con- 
siderable expected  reinforcement  under  Sir  John  Moore; 
and  on  August  21st,  a  battle  was  fought  at  Vimiera, 
which,  after  a  severe  contest,  terminated  in  an  entire 
defeat  of  the  French,  who  lost  IS  pieces  of  cannon,^^ 
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and  about  3000  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners. 
The  British  army  moved  to  Cintra,  where,  on  the  22d* 
Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  arrived  from  Gibraltar  to  take 
the  command  of  all  the  different  British  corps  in 
Portugal ;  and  soon  after,  a  flag  of  truce-  came  from 
Junot,  proposing  a  cessation  of  nostilities  in  order  to 
settle  a  convention  by  which  the  French  should  eva- 
cuate Portugal.  This  was  consented  to,  and  the  con- 
vention was  signed  6n  the  SOth,  Its  essential  articles 
were,  that  the  French  troops  in  Portugal,  with  their 
arms  and  equipments,  should,  at  the  expence  of  the 
English  government,  be  disembarked  in  France,  and 
not  considered  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  that  they 
should  be  secured  in  all  their  private  property  of  every 
description ;  also,  that  the  Spanish  troops  detained  as 

Erisoners  on  board  ship  in  the  Tagus  should  be  de- 
vered  to  the  British  commander-in-chief,  who  engaged 
to  obtain  from  the  Spaniards  the  restoration  of  the 
*  French  subjects  detained  in  Spain  without  having  been 
taken  in  battle.  Sir  C.  Cotton  entered  into  a  separate 
convention  with  the  admiral  of  the  Russian  ships  lying 
in  the  Tagus,  by  which  they  were  surrendered  with 
their  stores,  to  be  sent  to  England,  and  held  as  a 
deposit,  till  after  a  definitive  peace  between  Russia  and 
Great  Britain. 

The  intelligence  of  the  convention  of  Cintra  was 
received  with  general  dissatisfaction  in  England,  where 
the  victory  at  Vimiera  had  excited  sanguine  expec- 
tations of  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the  French 
army  in  Portugal.  Petitions  for  enquiry  were  sent  up 
to  the  throne  from  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  a 
board  of  officers  was  appointed  for  that  purpose  by 
government.  Although  unanimous  in  their  approba- 
bation  of  the  military  conduct  of  the  commanders  and 
troops,  there  was  a  difference  in  their  opinions  respect- 
ing the  terms  of  the  armistice  and  convention  ;  and  a 
formal  disapprobation  of  both  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty 
was  communicated  to  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple. 

We  are  now  to  revert  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  the 
^nanish  part  of  the  peninsula,  premising  a  remarkable 
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instance  of  the  patriotic  zeal  which  animated  a  body  of 
Spaniards  at  a  distance  from  their  own  country. 

Among  the  allies  led  by  Napoleon  to  fight  under 
his  banners  in  the  north  of  Europe,  were  about  16,000 
Spanish  veterans,  the  flower  of  the  regular  army,  whose 
aosence  from  Spain  he  probably  thought  a9  important 
to  his  designs,  as  their  presence  on  the  scene  of  action. 
They  were  at  this  time  quartered  in  Denmark,  and 
obtaining  intelligence  of  the  efforts  of  their  country- 
men to  secure  their  independence,  they  embraced  with 
enthusiasm  the  national  cause.  Those  in  the  island  of 
Zealand  formed  round  their  colours,  and  on  their  knees 
swore  fidelity  to  their  country:  they  fired  on  the 
French  general  who  commanded  them,  and  killed  his 
aide-de-camp,  but  were  surrounded  by  a  superior  force, 
and  disarmed.  The  Spaniards  in  the  isle  of  Funen,  to 
the  number  of  6000,  commanded  by  the  Marquis  de  la 
Romana,  took  possession  of  the  port  of  Nyborg  ;  but 
its  harbour  being  blocked  by  two  Danish  gun-boats, 
Admiral  Keats,  who  lay  in  the  Great  Belt,  sent  a  force 
which  took  the  vessels,  and  liberated  the  Spaniards, 
who  were  conveyed,  under  the  protection  of  the  English 
fleet,  to  the  isle  of  Langeland.  They  were  there  joined 
by  those  who  were  posted  in  that  place,  and  by  others 
who  escaped  from  Jutland ;  and  at  length  near  10,000 
were  collected  for  transport  to  Spain,  impatient  to  shed 
their  blood  in  the  sacred  cause  of  their  country. 

After  the  capital  of  Spain  had  been  freed  firom  the 
invaders,  it  was  determined  to  collect  into  one  body  the 
public  authority,  which  had  hitherto  been  divided 
among  the  juntas  of  the  particular  provinces ;  and  a 
supreme  and  central  junta,  formed  by  deputies  nomi- 
nated by  the  provincial  juntas,  was  solemnly  installed 
at  Aranjuez  on  September  25th,  of  which  the  first  pre- 
sident was  the  Count  Florida  Blanca.  It  was  acknow- 
ledged by  the  council  of  Castille,  and  all  the  other 
constituted  authorities  of  the  kingdom ;  and  having  ad- 
dressed a  proclamation  to  the  Spanish  people,  exhorting 
them  to  constancy  in  the  great  struggle,  its  first  act  was 
appointing  a  new  council  of  war,  consisting  of  five 
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members,  General  Castanos  being  president.  The 
national  force  was  divided  into  three  great  bodies,  an 
eastern  wing  commanded  by  General  Palafox,  a  north- 
western by  General  Blake,  and  a  centre  by  General 
Castanos. 

This  was,  indeed,  a  season  in  which  every  exertion 
was  demanded  to  resist  the  coming  storm.  The  French 
Emperor,  accustomed  to  see  every  thing  submit  to  his 
will,  and  victory  every  where  following  his  eagles,  was 
equally  surprized  and  indignant  at  the  successful  op- 
position of  the  Spaniards,  and  determined  in  person  to 
change  the  fortune  of  the  war.  The  first  point  to  be 
secured  was  the  permanence  of  that  system  of  power  in 
Germany  and  the  north  which  had  been  established  by 
the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  and  for  that  purpose  he  planned  an 
interview  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  over  whose  mind 
he  flattered  himself  that  he  had  obtained  a  lasting 
ascendency.  The  meeting  took  place  at  Erfurt  on 
September  27th,  each  sovereign  being  accompanied  by 
a  numerous  and  splendid  suite.  As  it  was  the  purpose 
of  Napoleon  to  be  enabled  to  withdraw  his  troops  from 
Germany  that  they  might  be  employed  in  the  peninsula, 
he  rendered  Alexander  the  mediator  of  a  negotiation, 
by  which  he  engaged  to  evacuate  the  Prussian  territory 
ias  soon  as  the  contributions  should  be  paid,  which  he 
reduced  to  one-third  of  their  amount,  and  he  wrote  with 
his  own  hand  an  obliging  letter  to  the  Queen  of  Prussia. 
A  proposal  of  peace  to  the  English  Court  on  the  part  of 
Russia  and  France  was  another  result  of  this  conference ; 
which,  however,  was  probably  nothing  more  oii  the 
part  of  Napoleon  than  a  profession  of  pacific  inclinations, 
since  he  refused  to  regard  the  Spaniards  in  any  other 
light  than  as  insurgents,  and  would  not  admit  them  as 
a  party  to  any  negotiation.  After  his  return  from 
Erfurt,  he  made  a  speech  to  the  legislative  body,  in 
which  he  declared  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  he 
were  unchangeably  united  both  for  peace  and  war,  that 
he  was  satisfied  with  the  sentiments  of  the  confederacy 
of  the  Rhine  and  the  people  of  Italy,  and  that  he  was 
going  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army  to  crown 
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his  brother  in  Madrid,  and  plant  his  •  eagles  on  the 
fortresses   of  Portugal,     He  then   ordered  a  levy  of 
160,000  conscripts,  and  having  put  his  veteran  troops  • 
in  motion  for  Spain,  proceeded  to  Bayonne,  and  thence 
to  the  head  quarters  of  the  French  army  at  Vittoria. 

The  military  force  of  Spain  really  formidable  to  an 
invader  at  this  time,  was  the  general  armed  population, 
continually  carrying  on  an  irregular  but  extremely 
harrassing  war,  and  not  to  be  destroyed  by  repeated 
defeats.  The  trained  forces  in  the  field  were  wholly 
unable  to  meet,  upon  equal  terms,  French  armies 
commanded  by  the  ablest  generals  of  the  age,  and 
animated  by  the  presence  of  their  sovereign.  The 
campaign,  therefore,  which  followed  the  arrival  of 
Napoleon,  was  a  series  of  victories  to  one  party,  and 
routs  to  the  other,  of  which  it  will  here  be  sufficient  to 
mention  the  general  results.  Marshal  Ney  having  cut 
off  the  communication  between  the  armies  under  Gene- 
rals Blake  and  Castanos,  the  former  was  driven  from, 
post  to  post,  and  after  great  losses,  was  obliged  to  take 
refuge  with  his  broken  remains  in  Asturias.  The  army 
of  Castanos  was  entirely  defeated  at  Tudela  on  Novem- 
ber 23d,  and  the  road  being  thereby  laid  open  to 
Madrid,  the  advanced  parties  of  the  French  appeared 
before  that  capital  on  November  1st.  After  a  show 
of  resistance,  a  deputation  from  the  junta  waited  on 
Napoleon  upon  the  4th,  who  sternly  told  them  that  if 
the  city  did  not  submit  by  the  next  morning,  it  would 
be  taken  by  assault,  and  every  man  found  in  arms 
should  be  put  to  death.  The  Spanish  troops  remaining 
in  Madrid  were  sent  away  on  that  night,  and  the  French 
entereji  on  the  following  day.  Although  it  is  asserted 
that  Madrid  was  given  up  through  treachery,  there  is  - 
no  probability  that  it  could  have  been  defended  against 
such  assailants.  An  ineffectual  attempt  had  been 
made  for  its  relief  by  the  British  allies  of  Spain.  Sir 
John  Moore,  who  succeeded  to  the  chief  command  of 
the  English  troops,  received  orders  to  enter  Spain  in 
aid  of  the  patriots.  He  advanced  to  Salamanca  in 
November,   where  he  was  informed  of  the  disasters 
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that  had  befallen  the  Spaniards,  and  at  length,  of  the 
defeat  of  Castanos  at  Tudela.  The  latter  event  gave 
such  a  decided  superiority  to  the  French,  that  a  timely 
retreat  appeared  to  be  the  only  safe  measure  to  be 
adopted ;  and  he  wrote  to  Sir  David  Baird,  who  was 
advancing  to  Join  him  with  a  reinforcement  from 
Corunna,  to  reture  upon  that  place,  and  proceed  thence 
to  meet  him  at  Lisbon.  Some  new  information,  how- 
ever, and  the  remonstrances  of  Mr.  Frere,  the  EngUsh 
minister  at  Madrid,  induced  Sir  J.  Moore  to  alter  his 
purpose,  and  he  made  a  forward  movement  in  the 
direction  of  Burgos,  having  on  his  march  formed  a 
junction  with  Sir  D.  Baird.  He  was  on  the  point  of 
making  an  attack  upon  Marshal  Soult,  who  was  posted 
on  the  river  Carrion,  when  receiving  advice  of  the 
arrival  of  considerable  reinforcements  to  the  French,  he 
again  determined  on  a  retreat ;  but  the  consequences 
of  this  measure  belong  to  the  narrative  of  the  following 
year. 

The  only'other  part  of  Europe  in  which  waxlike  trans- 
actions were  carrying  on  in  this  year  was  Sweden.  The 
King  of  that  country,  with  some  qualities  of  heroism, 
wanted  the  soundness  of  mind  necessary  for  the  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs,  and  acted  more  from  the  impidse 
of  passion  than  the  conclusions  of  reason.  One  of  the 
least  potentates  of  Europe  in  point  of  strength  and 
resources,  he  wished  to  assume  the  political  rank  of  one 
of  the  greatest.  His  firm  resolution  of  adhering  to  his 
engagements  with  England  was  honourable  to  ms  prin- 
ciples, but  involved  his  crown  and  country  in  imminent 
danger.  Having  placed  himself  in  a  state  of  hostility 
with  the  other  northern  powers,  a  Russian  army  entered 
Finland  before  a  declaration  of  war,  which  occasioned 
the  arrest  of  the  ambassador  of  that  court  at  Stockholm. 
The  Swedish  troops  were  obliged  to  retreat  before  an 
enemy  so  much  superior  in  force,  and  war  was  openly 
declared  against  Sweden  by  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Den- 
mark. England  was  not  unmindful  of  her  ally.  A 
British  squadron  joined  the  Swedish  ships  in  guarding 
the  passage  of  the  Sound,  and  a  body  of  troops  was  in 
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readiness  for  affording  assistance  by  land.  Meanwhile, 
the  Russians  having  in  March  taken  possession  of  Abo, 
the  capital  of  Finland,  and  declared  its  annexation  to 
the  Russian  empire,  the  King  of  Sweden  suddenly 
deserted  the  farther  defence  of  that  province,  and 
undertook  the  invasion  of  Norway.  The  succour  from 
England,  consisting  of  10,000  men  under  Sir  J.  Moore, 
arrived  at  Gottenburg  on  May  17th,  when  that  general 
proceeded  to  Stockholm  to  concert  measures  of  co- 
operation  with  the  Swedish  troops.  He  there  found 
that  the  King,  although  his  means  were  very  insufficient 
even  for  defence,  was  bent  upon  conquest;  and  re- 
fusing to  concur  in  some  of  his  extravagant  plans,  as 
being  contrary  to  his  orders,  the  King's  resentment  was 
so  much  excited,  that  he  was  obliged  to  escape  in  dis- 
guise, and  brought  back  his  troops  without  landing  them. 
The  strong  fortress  of  Sweaborg  then  surrendered  to 
the  Russians,  with  the  flotilla  in  its  harbour,  which  last 
was  to  be  restored  to  Sweden,  when  England  restored 
to  Denmark  her  captured  ships.  The  Russians  also 
made  descents  on  the  Isles  of  Gothland  and  Aland. 
An  engagement  between  the  flotillas  of  the  two  powers 
ended  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Swedes.  In  Finland 
an  armistice  took  place  on  September  27th,  which  left 
the  greatest  part  of  the  province  in  the  possession  of 
Russia.  The  King  of  Sweden,  giving  vent  to  his  anger 
and  mortification,  broke  his  guards  to  the  number  of 
4000,  on  account  of  their  behaviour,  and  thus  threw 
disgrace  upon  many  of  the  first  families  in  the  kingdom. 
A  convention  was  afterwards  entered  into,  by  which 
Finland  was  continued  in  the  occupation  of  the  Russians, 
on  condition  of  the  unmolested  retreat  of  the  remaining 
Swedish  troops. 

Besides  the  usurpation  of  Spain,  various  other  in- 
stances of  the  unlimited  and  unprincipled  spirit  of  ag- 
grandizement actuating  the  French  ruler  were  exhib- 
ited in  this  year. 

By  a  decree  of  the  conservative  senate,  issued  in 
January  and  signed  by  Napoleon,  the  towns  of  Kehl, 
Wesel,  Cassel,  and  Flushing,  were  annexed  to  the 
French  empire. 
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In  May,  Napoleon  gave  an  extraordinary  proof  of 
confidence  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  by  an  attack 
upon  the  Roman  See,  which  could  not  fail  of  rendering 
him  odious  to  the  whole  catholic  worid.  He  published 
a  decree  in  the  following  words :  "  Whereas  the  temporal 
sovereign  of  Rome  has  refused  to  make  war  against  Eng- 
land, and  the  interest  of  the  two  kingdoms,  that  of  Italy 
and  of  Naples,  ought  not  to  be  intercepted  by  a  hostile 
power ;  and  whereas  the  donation  of  Charlemagne,  our 
illustrious  predecessor,  of  the  countries  which  form  the 
Holy  See,  was  for  the  good  of  Christianity,  and  not  for 
that  of  the  enemies  of  our  holy  religion :  We  therefore 
decree  that  the  duchies  of  Uroino,  Ancona,  Macerata, 
and  Camerino,  be  for  ever  united  with  the  kingdom  of 
Italy :  to  which  kingdom  all  cardinal  prelates,  &c.  na- 
tives of  those  districts,  arc  commanded  to  return  by  the 
5th  of  June,  on  pain  of  confiscation  of  goods."  This 
singular  product  of  undisguised  despotism  .called  forth 
a  declaration  from  the  Pope,  in  which  he  calmly  but 
forcibly  maintained  the  rights  of  his  See,  and  solemnly 
protested  against  the  intended  spoliation ;  it  did  not, 
however,  prevent  the  entry  of  a  French  army,  which 
took  possession  of  all  the  strong  places  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical territories.  A  farther  arbitrary  annexation  to 
the  kingdom  of  Italy  was  that  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and 
Tuscanjr, 

Ever  intent  on  establishing  a  regular  system  of  arbi- 
trary power  at  home,  Napoleon,  in  this  year,  published 
a  decree  for  instituting  a  general  plan  of  education 
throughout  the  French  empire,  under  the  title  of  an 
Iihperial  University.  It  was  a  curious  scheme  for  sub- 
jecting the  whole  matter  of  instruction  to  the  will  of  the 
supreme  ruler  of  the  state,  its  fundamental  article  being, 
that  "no  school  or  establishment  for  education  of  any 
kind  can  be  formed  apart  from  the  Imperial  University, 
or  without  the  authorisation  of  its  head  ;*'  which  head, 
in  the  last  resort,  was  the  Emperor  himself,  who  thus 
projected  to  make  himself  master  of  the  minds,  as  well 
as  the  persons,  of  the  whole  rising  generation. 
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The  royalty  of  the  Buonaparte  family  received  an  ad- 
dition in  this  jear  by  the  nomination  of  Murat,  who 
had  married  a  sister  of  Napoleon,  to  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  on  the  translation  of  King  Joseph  to  the  throne 
of  Spain. 

New  revolutions  took  place  in  the  turbulent  govern- 
ment of  Turkey.  Mustapha  Bairactar,  pashaw  of  Rud- 
shuck,  a  man  of  an  enterprizing  character,  and  of  more 
enlightened  views  than  usual  among  the  Turks,  deter- 
mined, notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  Janissaries, 
td  introduce  new  regulations  in  the  military  system. 
Bringing  to  Constantinople  a  body  of  troops  on  whom 
he  could  rely,  he  deposed  all  the  new  ministers  of  Sul- 
tan Mustapha,  put  to  death  the  commandant  of  the 
castles  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  the  Aga  of  the  Janissa- 
ries, and  on  July  28th  caused  the  dethroned  Selim  to  be 
declared  Emperor.  Mustapha,  however,  prevented 
this  restoration,  by  causing  his  uncle  Selim  to  be  strang- 
led, and  exposing  his  dead  body  in  the  seraglio.  This 
Woody  deed  only  accelerated  his  own  fall ;  Mustapha 
was  deposed,  and  his  younger  brother  Mahomet  was 
raised  to  the  throne  in  his  stead,  who  declared  Bairactar 
grand  vizier.  During  the  time  in  which  he  held  the 
power,  he  acted  with  vigour  in  new  modelling  the  amay 
and  navy,  and  putting  in  practice  various  important 
improvements.  But  like  his  predecessors  in  this  career, 
he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  established  system.  On 
November  15th,  the  Janissaries,  who  had  massacred  th« 
principal  officers  of  the  regulated  troops,  scaled  the 
walls  of  the  seraglio  ;  when  Bairactar,  having  iSrst  strang- 
led the  deposed  Mustapha,  blew  himself  up  in  his  own 
palace  with  gunpowder  previously  provided  against  such 
an  occurrence. 

The  naval  transactions  of  this  year  were  not  of 
considerable  importance,  but  in  such  as  occurred,  the 
usual  maritime  superiority  of  Great  Britain  was  mani- 
fested. 

In  March,  a  Danish  man  of  war  of  74  guns  was 
taken   and  burnt  by  two  English  ships  on  the  coast 
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of  Zealand,  leaving  only  one  of  the  same  force. in  the 
navy  of  Denmark. 

A  very  severe  action  took  place  in  the  same  month 
off  Ceylon,  between  the  St.  Fiorenzo,  an  English  fri- 
gate, and  the  French  frigate  Piedmontaise  of  50  guns, 
in  which  the  latter  was  captured,  with  a  great  loss  of 
men.  The  brave  Captain  Hardinge  fell  on  the  side 
of  the  victors. 

An  extraordinary  instance  of  the  naval  inferiority 
of  the  Turks  was  shewn  by  an  engagement  in  the 
Archipelago  on  July  5th.  The  Seahorse  English  fri- 
gate descrying  off  the  isle  of  Scopolo  a  Turkish  ship 
of  52  guns,  a  corvette  of  24  guns,  and  a  galley,  by 
manceuvring  brought  the  corvette  first  to  action,  and 
in  a  short  time  reduced  her  to  a  wreck.  She  then 
engaged  in  close  fight  with  the  large  ship,  and  after 
an  obstinate  resistance,  compelled  her  to  strike  with 
the  loss  of  360  men  killed  and  wounded,  that  of  the 
Seahorse  being  only  five  killed  and  ten  wounded.  The 
galley  sheered  off  at  the  beginning  of  the  encounter. 

A  Russian  fleet  having  appeared  in  the  Baltic,  Sir 
S.  Hood  with  two  ships  of  the  line  made  a  junction 
with  the  Swedes,  and  proceeded  on  August  25th,  in 
quest  of  the  enemy,  who  had  13  sail  of  the  line,  be- 
sides frigates.  The  Russians  taking  to  flight,  and  the 
combined  fleet  pursuing,  the  British  ships  shot  a-heid, 
and  brought  the  stem-most  Russian  snip  to  action. 
The  Russian  admiral  bore  down  with  all  his  force  to 
rescue  her,-  but  could  not  prevent  her  desti'uction  by 
the  English  as  she  struck  on  a  shoal. 

Early  in  the  year  the  two  small  French  West-India 
islands  of  Marigalante  and  Deseada  surrendered  to  a 
British  force.-  A  civil  war  was  at  this  time  raging  in 
St.  Domingo  between  the  black  chiefs,  Christophe 
and  Petion. 

Mr.  Rose,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  United  States  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  a  good  intelligence  between  the 
two  countries,  returned  without  success.  The  embar- 
go was  continued  by  the  Americans  throughout  the  year, 
tiioughnot  without  great  dissatisfaction^  especiaUy  in 
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the  northern  states.  ^At  the  meeting  of  the  Congress 
in  November,  the  president  in  a  message  acquainted 
them  with  the  failure  of  his  negotiations  with  the  French 
and  English  Courts  to  obtain  a'  revocation  of  their 
measures  to  the  injury  of  neutral  commerce.  With 
respect  to  the  latter,  he  said  that  an  offer  was  made  of 
taking  off  the  embargo  as  far  as  concerned  the  trade  to 
Great  Britain,  on  condition  of  the  repeal  of  the  orders 
of  council,  but  that  it  was  not  accepted. 

The  death  of  the  King  of  Denmark  in  this  year,  after 
having  long  been  in  a  state  of  mental  imbecility,  was  an 
event  of  no  political  consequence. 

In  the  month  of  August^  the  titular  King  and  Queen 
of  France,  with  the  late  king's  daughter,  the  Duchess 
of  Angouleme,  took  refuge  in  England.  Louis  was  not 
here  recognised  as  King,  but  passed  tinder  the  title  of 
the  Count  de  Lille. 
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Year  of  George  III.  49  &  50. 
—  Parliament  2  &  3. 

King*s  Speech,  and  Debates.  —  Mr.  Wordless  Charge  against  the  Dtike 
of  York  as  Commander-in-Chief,  and  subsequent  'Proceedings* — Bill 
to  prevent  the  Sale  of  Offices.  —  Enquiri/  into  corrupt  Practices  in  the 
Appointment  of  East- India  Writers;  and  its  Results.  —  Bill  to  pre^ 

.  vent  Bribery  in  Elections  to  Parliament.  —  Bill  for  augmenting  the 
Militia.  —  Bucket.  —  Retreat  of  the  British  Army  to  Corunna,  and 
Death  of  Sir  John  Moore.  —  Campaign  in  Spain  and  PortugaL  — 
Spaniards  defeated  at  Medellin.  —  Battle  of  Talavera.  —  Further 

.  Successes  of  the  French.  —  Rupture  bettveen  Austria  and  France. — 
March  of  Napoleon  into  Germany. -^  Battles  of  Abersberg  and  Eck- 
muhl. —  His  Advance  to  Vienna.  —  Sanguinary  Actions  on  the  Da* 
nube.  —  Insurrection  against  the  French  in  the  North  of  Geimany.  — 
Occurrences  in  Italy.  —  French  cross  the  Danube  and  defeat  the 
Austrians  at  Wagram.  —  Armistice.  —  Insurrection  of  the  Tyrolese. 
—  Peace  betxoeen  France  and  Austria.  —  Revolution  in  Sweden,  and 
Deposition  of  the  King.  —  Peace  between  Sweden  and  the  Powers  in. 
Hostility  with  it.  —  Expedition  to  Calabria  by  Sir  John  Stuart.  — 
Grand  Expeditionftted  out  to  the  Scheldt. -^Flushing  taken.  *^Dis^ 
astrous  Termination  of  the  Enterprize. — Peace  between  England  and 
the  Porte.  —  Cayenne  surrendered.  —  Reduction  of  Martinico.  — 
Success  against  a  French  Fleet  near  RocheUe.  —  City  of  St.  Domingo 
surrendered.  —  Senegal  taken.  —  Zante  and  the  neighbouring  Islands 
yielded  to  a  British  Force.  —  French  Convoy  destroyed  near  Rosas. — 
The  Pope  brought  to  Avignon,  and  Rome  annexed  to  the  French 
Empire.  —  Divorce  between  Napoleon  and  Josephine.  —  War  renewed 
between  Russia  and  Turkey.  —  Mr.  Madison  elected  President  of 
the  American  States :  Embargo  Act  repealed,  and  Treaty  signed  be- 
tween the  Americans  and  the  British  Plenipotentiary,  but  disavowed 
in  England.  —  Changes  in  the  Ministry.  —  Jubilee  celebrating  the 
$oth  Year  of  his  Majesty's  Reign, 

Parliament  opened  on  January  19th,  with  a  rojral 
gpeech  delivered  by  coramissiony  It  began  with  stating 
the  reason  which  ha4  determined  his  Majesty  to  reject 
certaii;!  proposals  for  a  negotiation  with  the  governments 
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of  Russia  and  France,  and  which  was,  their  requisition 
of  his  abandoning  the  cause  of  Spain  as  a  preliminary* 
Receiving  from  the  Spanish  Government  the  strongest 
assurance  of  its  perseverance  in  the  cause  of  the  legiti- 
mate monarchy  and  national  independence,  he  was  de- 
termined to  continue  his  support  to  the  people  of  Spain, 
so  long  as  they  should  remain  true  to  themselves.  With 
respect  to  Portugal,  his  Majesty  expressed  his  satisfac- 
tion with  the  achievements  of  his  forces  in  that  country^ 
and  its  liberation  from  the  French ;  but  at  the  same 
time  deeply  regretted  the  termination  of  the  Campaign 
by  the  armistice  arid  convention,  of  some  of  the  articles 
or  which  he  declared  his  disapprobation.  He  recom- 
mended to  parliament  the  continuance  of  the  aid  to  his 
ally  the  King  of  Sweden }  and  in  consideration  of  the 
immense  interests  now  at  stake,  he  hoped  they  would 
proceed  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  to  take  the 
most  effectual  measures  for  the  augmentation  of  the 
regular  army. 

Of  the  subsequent  copious  debates,  first  respecting 
the  usual  addresses,  and  afterwards  on  motions  for 
the  thanks  of  parliament  to  the  officers  and  troops  en- 
gaged in  Portugal,  and  for  resolutions  and  enquiries 
concerning  the  campaigns  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  it 
would  be  irnpracticable  to  convey  any  idea  in  the  com- 
pass prescribed  to  this  work,  which  is  intended  to  record 
tacts  rather  than  words.  It  may,  however,  be  men- 
tioned, that  Lord  H.  Petty's  motion  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  resolutions  directly  censuring  the  con- 
vention  of  Cintra,  and  attributing  the  causes  which 
kd  to  them,  to  the  misconduct  of  the  ministers,  was 
defeated  by  no  greater  majority  than  203  to  158  ;  and 
also,  that  Mr.  Ponsonby's  motion  for  an  enquiry  into 
the  conduct  of  the  late  campaign  in  Spain  was  nega- 
tived by  220  to  127- 

Early  in  the  session  a  subject  was  introduced  into 
parliament  which  excited  extraordinary  interest  through 
the  Bation,  and  for  a  time  seemed  to  take  place  of  every 
other  topic.  On  January  27th  Mr.  Wardle,  a  colonel 
of  militia,  after  speaking  of  a  system  of  corruption  whicb 
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|)ad  long  prevailecl  in  the  military  department,  directly 
charged  the  commander-in-chief,  the  Duke  of  York,  with 
having  suffered  himself  to  be  swayed  by  a  mistress  named 

garke,  who  had  carried  on  a  traffic  in  commissions, 
e  affirmed  that  the  following  positions  could  be  es- 
tablished by  witnesses ;  that  Mrs.  Clarke  possessed  the 
power  of  military  promotion ;  that  she  received  pe- 
cuniary consideration ;  and  that  the  commander-in- 
chief  was  a  partaker  in  the  benefit  arising  from  such 
consideration.     He  concluded  with  moving  for  the  ^p- 

Soiqtment  of  a  committee  to  investigate  thcf  conduct  of 
ie  Duke  of  York  with  regard  to  promotions,  exchanges* 
tec.  After  various  observations  on  the  subject  by  difc 
ferent  members,  it  was  resolved  that  the  enquiry  should 
he  made  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House.  During 
the  proceedings  in  this  remarkable  case  which  occupied 
the  greatest  part  of  two  months,  and  which  drew  fuller 
fiouses  than  were  almost  ever  known,  long  and  minute 
examinations  were  carried  on  of  persons  of  both  sexes» 
several  of  them  of  a  description  rarely  seen  at  the  bar 
of  a  legislative  assembly,  and  whose  answers  (especially 
tjiose  of  the  female  most  concerned)  often  more  cqn- 
^buted  to  the  entertainment,  than  corresponded  with 
the  dignity,  of  that  body.  That  Mrs.  Clarke  had  really 
received  sums  of  money  for  her  interest  in  obtaining 
promotions  and  other  appointments,  was  proved  beypnd 
apjl  doubt ;  but  the  Duke^s  knowledge  of  her  transac- 
tions, and  participation  in  her  gains,  were  circum- 
stances the  proof  of  which  depended  chiefly  on  the 
credibility  of  Mrs.  Clarke  herself.  The  defenders  of 
the  puke  wete  for  the  most  part  members  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  crown  lawyers ;  whereas  on  the  oth^ 
side  were  msLuy  of  the  most  independent  members,  who 
were  not  habitual  oppositionists.  Very  respectably 
testimonies,  however,  were  given  to  the  excellence  of 
tl^e  Duke's  general  conduct  in  his  high  office  j  and  the 
improvements  the  military  system  had  received  tender 
.bis  management.  After  much  consideratiQUO^^the 
mode  of  coming  to  a  decision,  three  different  det§j;p\i« 
joations  remained  fqr  the  ch^ace  of  the  fitpu^e^  w^s 
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Implying  thfe  Dake^d  knowledge  of,  and  connivance  at, 
the  cdrtupt  practices  which  Had  been  proved  to  exist, 
tod  in  consequence  suggesting  t6  his  Majesty  the  pro- 
priety 6f  his  removal  ftom  office;  another,  entirely 
aequitting  him  of  these  charges  j  and  a  third,  a  kind  c^ 
medium,  iii  which,  while  he  -^as  exculpated  from  the 
charge  of  per^6nal  Corruption,  the  prevalence  of  abtfsesi 
of  which  he  could  scarcely  have  been  ignorant;  was 
given  as  a  reason  why  the  command  of  the  army  could 
not  with  propriety  be  continued  to'  him.  The  first  di- 
,  vision,  on  March  15th,  related  to  the  question  whethqjf 
the  House  should  proceed  by  aJddress  or  resolutioit,  and 
it  was  carried  in  favour  <rf^  the  latter  mbde  by  294'  to 
199 ;  and  thi*  decision  excluded  the  medium,  which 

Sroposed  an  address.  The  House  then  divided  upon 
fr.  Wardle*s  motion,  which  was  a  direct  inculpation  of 
the  Duke,  and  it  was  negatived  by  364  ta  123,  On  the 
17th  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  mt)yed  a  resolution 
to  the  following  efiect :  .That  the  ^House  tiaVing  examiiied 
the  evidence  in  the  investigation  of  the  Duke  6f  York's 
conduct,  and  having  found  that  personal  corruption  and 
connivance  at  cdrruption  had  been  imputed  to  him,  are 
<rf*  opinion  that  the  imputation  is  wholly  Without  fduti- 
dation.  This  motion  was  carried  by  278  to'196;  The 
victory,  hdweVefr,  was  too  hattily  gained,  and  was  too 
little  supported  by  the  concurreiice  of  public  ojiinjpn, 
to  render  it  expedient  for  the  commander-in-chief  tcJ 
remain  in  possession  of  his  ofljce ;  apd  his  resignatibh 
was  formally  communicated  to  the  House,  oh  the  20th, 
by  the  minister.  A  resolution  was"  theri  moved  by  Lord 
Althorper,  '^  That  his  Royal  Highness  havingj  resigriied 
the  command-  of  the  army,  the  House  does  not  no^ 
think  it  necessary  to  proceed  farther  in  the  considera- 
tion off  the  evidence  adduced,  as  far  as  relates  to  his 
Royal  Highness  ;*'  when  the  word  now  being  supposed 
to  express  the  opinion  of  the  House  that  the  buke* 
should  not  at  any  future  time  be  re-instated  in  his  office, 
it  '^as  moved  by  the  minister  that  thef  word  should  be 
l^ft  out,  which  was  carried  by  235*  to  112.  ITius  was 
terminated  a  fisirussion,  which,i5rftatevefbte  thought  of 

s  a 
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its  origin,  was  rendered  important  in  its  progress  by  the 
ereat  interest  taken  in  it  through  the  nation,  ana  the 
n*eedom  of  debate  with  which  it  was  conducted ;  and  if 
its  issue  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  a  preponderating  in- 
fluence in  paruament,  it  also  gave  a  demonstration  that 
the  most  elevated  rank  cannot,  under  the  British  con- 
stitution, shelter  abuses  from  detection,  or  protect  those 
concerned  in  them  from  the  eflfects  of  the  public  dis- 
pleasure. 

Tlie  evidence  upon  the  preceding  enquiry  having 
brought  to  light  various  other  abuses,  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  moved  for  a  bill  to  prevent  the  sale  and 
brokerage  of  offices.  He  observed,  that  the  practices 
lately  disclosed  consisted  not  in  the  salo  of  offices  by 
those  who  had  the  power  to  give  them,  but  in  the  arts 
of  those  who  pretended  to  possess  an  influence  over 
such  persons;  his  object  therefore  was  to  make  it 
highly  penal  to  solicit  money  for  procuring  offices,  or  to 
circulate  advertisements  with  that  view.    Leave  being 

Elven,  the  bill  was  brbught  in,  which  passed  into  a 
w. 

Another  discovery  was  that  of  a  regular  and  avowed 
traffic  in  East  India  appointments ;  on  which  account^ 
a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  no- 
minated to  enquire  into  the  e:^istence  of  any  corrupt 
practices  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  writers  or 
cadets  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company ;  and 
from  their  report  it  appeared  that  a  very  great  number 
of  such  places  had  been  disposed  of  in  an  illegal  man- 
ner. In  the  course  of  the  examinations  into  this  abuse, 
it  was  discovered  that  Lord  Castlereagh  had  endeavoured 
to  procure  a  seat  in  parliament  for  his  fnend  Lord 
Clancarty,  in  exchange  for  a  writership  which  had  been 
given  to  the  former  when  president  of  the  board  of  con- 
troul.  This  negotiation  was  brought  before  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  House  of  Commons  on  April  25th  by  Ix>rd 
Archibald  Hamilton,  who,  after  stating  the  whole  case, 
moved  that  the  minutes  of  the  evidence  be  read.  Lord 
Castlereagh  modestly  defended  himself,  and  left  the 
House ;  after  which  Lord  A.  Hamilton  moved  gert«JQ 
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resolutions  against  him,  as  having  violated  his  duty  as 
president  of  the  board  of  controul,  and  attacked  the  pu- 
rity and  constitution  of  the  Hpuse.  A  debate  followed, 
and  a  division  taking  place,  the  motion  was  lost  by  216 
against  167*  Charges  of  corrupt  practices  in  influenc- 
ing the  returns  of  members  to  paniament  were  afterwards 
brought  against  Mr/ Perceval  and  Lord  Castlereagh,  by 
Mr.  Madocks^  who  made  a  motion  on  the  suljject, 
which  was  negatived.  These  discussions  having  led  to 
the  subject  of  parliamentary  reform,  several  motions 
were  msuie,  and  plans  introduced;  for  this  purpose;  one 
of  which,  by  Mr.  Curwen,  for  "  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
for  better  securing  the  purity  and  independence  of  par- 
liament, by  preventing  the  procuring  or  obtaining  seats 
in  parUament  by  corrupt  practices,  and  likewise, 
more  effectually  to  prevent  bribery,**  was  carried ;  and 
the  bill  framed  upon  it  passed  the  House  by  a  majority 
of  97  to  85,  and  afterwards  became  a  law. 

The  subject  of  augmentation  of  the  army,  recom- 
mended to  parUament  in  the  King's  speech,  was  early 
taken  into  consideration  by  a  motion  from  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  for  a  biU  for  enlistment  into  the  militia.  This 
having  pass^,  he  followed  it  by  moving  for  a  bill  to 
complete  to  its  ftdl  number  the  militia  of  Great  Britain, 
the  object  of  wliich  was  to  replace  the  number  of  men 
rendered  defective  by  the  bill  of  last  session  for  allowing 
the  militia  soldiers  to  volunteer  into  the  line.  The 
number  so  transferred  amounted  to  about  S3,000,  and . 
his  proposal  was  to  replace  them  by  S4^000,  namely,  half 
of  the  whole  militia  quota,  within  19  months.  The  bill 
underwent  some  opposition  in  both  Houses,  but  finally 
passed  into  a  law. 

On  May  12th  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  laid 
before  the  House  of  Commons  his  budget  for  the  year* 
The  amount  of  supplies  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
was  stated  at  53,86S,000/.  and  among  the  ways  and 
means  were,  war-taxes  19  millions,  and  a  loan  of  11  mil* 
lions,  for  Great  Britain.  The  loan  was  contracted  for  at 
a  lower  rate  of  interest  than  money  had  ever  before  been 
borrowed  on  the  public  account }  a  consequence  pro» 
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bably,  of  the  sta^atioD  qf  foreign  trade.  A  lottery 
being  a  part  of  the  ways  and  means*  strong  objections 
were  made  to  so  perniqious  a  mode  of  raising  money^ 
and  the  House  dividing  upon  it,  there  appealed,  rar 
lotteries  90,  against  them  36.  No  new  taxes  were 
called  for. 

The  session  of  pa^cliai&ent  closed  on  the  Slat  of 
June. 

The  last  year  concluded  with  Sir  John  Moore's  de^ 
termination  to  make  a  second  retreat  from  his  advanced 

{position  in  Spain,  a  movement  now  rendered  ahso* 
utel^  necessary,  not  only  by  tbe  additional  force  sent 
to  bis  immediate  antagonist.  Marshal  Soult,  hat  by 
the  approach  of  Napoleon  himael^  who  wa3  adti 
vancing  with  an  army  from  Mttdrid  for  tbe  pucpoae  of 
intercepting  the  British  troops.  The  total  relaxatioa 
of  discipline  which  appeared  in  the  Bntisb  araajr  aasoMi 
as  they  turned  their  faces  backwajcds,  and  which  ren^ 
dered  all  the  inhabitants  on  their  passage  their  enemies, 
yfBs  a  severe  aggravation,  of  the  o<HnmaBde£'s  diffioul*. 
ties,  and  called  Kom  him  warm  remon8tra2>ces  to  tbe 
officers  and  mea.  Great  distresses  were,  undeigpote 
£com  cold  and  hunger,  and  &om  the  pursuing  enemy, 
but  the  latter  was  gaUantly  repulsed  in  all  his  attacks;, 
and  after  traversing  260  miles  of  mountainous.  couJutiTv 
the  army  reached  Corunna  on  January  11th.  It  wast 
followed  to  that  place  by  Sfoult,  who  occupied  aaa  ex* 
tensive  line  above  the  town,  in  readiness  to  make  ant 
attack  as  soon  aS/ the  troops  should  begin  to  embqirk* 
Qn  the  l6th,  this  operation  having  been  commenoec^ 
tlie  French  descended  in  four  columns,  when  Sir  John 
Moore  directed  a  charge  to  be  made  upon  'them.  As« 
be  was  in  the  act  of  ordering  up  a  succour  to.  some  of 
the  foremost  who  were  engaged,  he  received  a  mortal, 
wpund  from  a  cannon  ball ;  and  thus  his  country  waa 
dc|>rived  of  a  man,  who,  both  in  his  profbssional  aad^ 
his  private  character,  had  acquired  the  adnyrationandr 
esteem  of  all  who  knew  him.  Thci  action  was^  nuun^. 
tained  under  General  Hope,  who  succeeded*  to  the 
^ommand,  with  great  vigour,  .and  the^  British  remained 
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masters  of  the  field.    The  embarkation  was  effected 
in  the  following  night  without  further  molestation.     In 
this  unfortunate  expedition  the  British  army  lost  all  its 
-   ammunition  and  magazines,  and  five  or  6000  men.     It 
had,  however,  the  good  eifect  of  drawing  off  the  atteb* 
tion  of  the  French  Emperor  from  the  South  of  Spairi, 
which  at  that  time  lay  entirely  open  to  his  enterprizes., 
Corunna  capitulated    soon  after  the   departure  c£ 
the  army,  and  the  French  also  obtained  possession  of  Fer. 
rol,  Bilboa,  St.  Andero,  and  all  the  most  important  place^ 
cm  the  northern  coast  of  Spain.     They  were  successful  ii^ 
different  actions  in  other  parts,  and  appeared  intent 
upon  the  subjugation  of  the  whole  country,  when  on 
January  2!2d,  Napoleon,  foreseeing  a  breach  with  th^ 
Austrian  court,  set  out  on  his  return  to  Paris,  followed 
by  his  imperial  guard.     From  that  time  the  French  iii 
Spain  during  some  months  acted .  on  a  more  limited 
scale,  concentrating  their  force,  and  aiming  chiefly  at 
retaining  their  acquisitions  in  the  northern  province* 
and  the  interior,  securing  the  communication  betweexj 
Madrid  and  the  French  frontier,  and  completing  th4 
reduction  of  the  towns  and  districts  on  the  east  of  the 
JEbro.     Saragossa,  a  second ,  time  besieged,  after  a  mosi 
<A>stinate  defence,  was  obliged  to  surrender  al  discretion 
on  February  14th.     On  the  other  side,  several  piace3 
in  Asturias  and  Biscay  were  retaken,  by  the  patriots 
assisted  by  English  ships  of  war,  and  all  Gallicia  was 
evacuated  by  the  French  troops.     Marshal  Soult  hav- 
ing entered   Portugal  at    Braga,  took    possession  of 
Oporto  on  March  2i9th,  aftier  a  resistance  of  two  days 
only.     Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  landing  at  Lisbon  with  a 
reinforcement  of  troops  on  April  2i2d,   proceeded  to 
take  the  command  of  the  British  army  at  Coimbra,  and 
advanced  against;  Oporto  j    while   at  the   same  time 
Marshal  Bferesford,  ^t  the  head,  of  a  bodhr  of  Portugese* 
which   he  had  discijplitied    iri   the ,  English   mannerj^ 
marched  to  the  Upper  Dourq.     Soult,   having  been 
obliged  to  quit  Ojipitd,  commenced  a  retreat  throiigft^ 
the  province  of  Leon,  leaving  his  rear-gu^rd  imba  ;tQCt 
Dourdi    A'  Frfe^ift   atfmy  uhd4r   Marshal^  Victor  in^ 
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Estremadura  was  attacked  on  March  28tib,  by  the 
Spanish  General  Cuesta,  at  Medellin  on  the  Guadiana^ 
^en,  after  a  severe  action,  the  Spaniards  were  entirely 
defeated  with  great  loss.  This  disaster  recalled  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  from  the  pursuit  of  Soult  to  the  south; 
and  after  remaining  some  time  at  Lisbon,  he  formed  a 
junction  with  Guesta,  who  had  repaired  his  losses,  and 
they  proceeded  along  the  valley  of  the  Tagus  against 
Victor,  who,  being  joined  by  General  Sebastiam,  and 
having  received  a  remforcement  from  Madrid  brought 
^  King  Joseph,  was  posted  near  Talavera  la  Reyna. 
On  July  27th,  an  action  was  brought  on  by  ah  attack 
on  the  part  of  the  French,  chiefly  directed  against  the 
British  troops,  who  had  to  contend  against  more  than 
double  their  number.  It  terminated  in  a  complete 
repulse  of  the  French,  who  lost  20  pieces  of  cannon 
wd  a  great  number  of  men.  The  loss  of  the  British 
was  nearly  6000  in  killed,  wounded,  and'  missing.  Not 
long  after,  advice  being  received  that  Soult,  Ney,  and 
Mortier  had  made  a  junction,  and  were  advancing 
through  Estremadura  to  fall  on  the  rear  of  the  British, 
it  was  found  necessary  for  the  latter  to  retreat  without 
delay.  Cuesta  was  left  at  Talavera  with  the  sick  and 
wounded,  whence  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw,  leaving 
about  half  of  them  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  Wel- 
lesley, crossing  the  Tagus,  continued  his  retrograde 
march  till  he  arrived  at  Badajoz. 

In  the  north-eastern  part  of  Spain,  after  the  fall  of 
Saragossa,  an  army  under  General  Reding,  employed 
in  attempts  to  succour  Gerona,  then  besieged  by  the 
French,  was  attacked  near  Tarragona  and  entirely 
routed.  Reding  was  afterwards  joined  by  the  united 
army  of  Valencia  and  Arragon,  commanded  by  General 
Blake,  who  made  an  attempt  to  recover  Saragossa  /)U 
June  15th,  but  was  repulsed  with  loss.  Blake  was 
afterwards  attacked  at  Belchite  by  Suchet,  when  the 
whole  Spanish  army,  taking  a  panic,  fled  without  firing 
a  shot,  throwing  down  their  arms,  and  abandoning 
their  baggage.  Nine  pieces  of  cannon,  and  300Q 
prispn^Sy  im  ipto  the  hands  of  the  Frencbi  and  Blake, 
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deeply  mortified^  quitted  Arragon,  and  employed  him- 
self at  a  distance  in  disciplining  his  troops.  In  August, 
the  Spanish  General,  Venegas,  descending  from  the 
Sierra  Morena,  took  a  position  not  far  from  Toledo^ 
where  he  w^s  attacked  by  a  French  corps  under  Sebas- 
tiani,  Und  completely  routed.  The  Marquis  of  Ariez- 
aga,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  command,  having 
collected  50,000  men,  made  a  bold  advance  upon 
Madrid,  in  which  he  was  opposed  by  a  French  army 
headed  by  King  Joseph.  On  November  19th,  an 
action  was  brought  on  at  Ocana,  which  terminated  in 
a  signal  victory  on  the  side  of  the  French,  the  con- 
sequence of  which  was  the  reduction  of  Cordova  and 
Seville,  leaving  a  free  access  to  Cadiz.  Gerona,  after 
a  very  long  and  heroical  resistance,  was  obliged  to  capitu- 
late on  the  10th  of  December ;  and  thus,  at  the  close  of 
1809,  Spain  had  scarcely  an  invested  fortress  untaken, 
or  an  army  remaining  in  the  field.  The  Junta,  sensible 
that  they  had  lost  the  public  confidence  after  these  dis- 
asters, issued  a  proclamation  for  the  assembling  of  a 
national  Cortes  at  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  year. 

The  insatiable  ambition,  and  contempt  of  all  public 
rights,  which  the  French  Emperor  had  displayed  by 
}u3  usurpation  of  Spain  and  deposition  of  its  whole 
royal  fainijy, .  could  not  fail  of  alarming  every  remain-  / 
ing  inde{)endent  sovereign  in  Europe ;  and  the  Emperox* 
of  Austria,  smarting  under  the  sacrifices  he  had  already 
been  obliged  to  msdce  in  his  contest  with  France,  and 
dreading  farther  encroachments,  resolved  again  to  try 
the  fortune  of  war,  at  a  time  when  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  military  force  of  that  country  was  engaged 
in  completing  the  subjugatibn  ,of  the  Spanish  penin- 
sula.    He  had  given  proof  of  his  alienation  from  the- 
French  interests,  by  causing  his  internuncio  at  Con-c 
stantinople  to  assist  the  En^sh  minister  in  his  negoti- 
ations for  peace  witi^, the  Porte,  complaints  of  which > 
conduct  were  made  in  the  official  paper  at  P^s,  the> 
Moniteur.     Levies  of  men  throughout  .the  Aut^trian: 
dominion^}  and  augmentations  of  the  frontier  garrisons^  r 
were  indications  of  an  approaching  rupture,  which,  as 
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befordmentioned,  hastily  recalled  Napoleon  from  Spain; 
sfkd  they  occaslioned  on  his  part  the  marching  of  th^ 
troops  at  his  disposal  towards  the  Danube,  and  a  de- 
mand on  the  Rhenish  confederacy  to  furnish  its  con- 
tingent. War  was  declared  in  proclamations  from  tb^ 
Archduke  Charles  and  the  Emperor  Francis,  dated 
April  6th  and  8th,  which  were  followed  by  a  manifesto, 
stating  the  provocations  and  causes  of  alarm  given  by 
France  to  Austria.  The  whole  Austrian  army  consisted 
of  nine  corps  of  SO  or  40,000  •men  each,  besides  some 
Dodies  of  reserve  and  detafched  parties,  and  the  militii^ 
or  land-wehr.  On  the  opposite  side  were  tiiree  coi-ps  of 
French  troops,  three  divisions  of  Bavarians,  and  bodies 
of  Wurtemburgers,  Saxons,  and  Poles ;  for  Napoleoni 
now  possessed  the  advantage,  like  the  great  monarchs 
of  old,  of  leading  vassal  kings  to  fight  under  his  com- 
mand. The  Austrians  crossed  the  Inn  on  April  9th, 
aiiid  at  the  same  time  their  right  wing  was  advaticed 
oa  the  Danube  above  Ratisbon*  Napoleon,  leaving 
Paris  on  the  13th,  arrived  at  Donawert  on  the  17th, 
where  he  fixed  his  head-quarters.  The  different  French 
corps  then  began  to  unite.  On  the  20th  and  22d  two 
battles  were  fought,  one  at  Abensberg,  by  Napoleon  in 
pcfrson,  against  the  Archduke  Lewis ;  the  other  at  Eck- 
muhl,  against  the  Archduke  Charles;  in  which  the 
Austrians  are  stated  by  the  French  accounts  to  have 
had  40,000  men  taken  prisoners  with  100  pieces  of 
cannon.  The  Archduke  Charles  theri  crossed  the,  Da- 
nube  at  Ratisbon,  in  order  to  form  a  junction  with 
General  Bellegarde,  and  some  Austrians  who  made  a 
stand  were  put  to  the  rout,  and  the  city  was  taken  by 
the  French.  Napoleon  pushing  forward  wi£h  his  mnit 
rapidity  along  the  course  of  the  Danube,  appeared  be- 
fore Vienna  on  May  10th,  which  had  been  quitted  by 
the  Emperor,  who  withdrew  to  Znaim.  After  a  show' 
oif  resistance  for  a  short  time,  the  regular  troops  in  the 
capital  effected  their  retreat,  and  the  city  surrendered* 
Nspoleon  then  istfiied  aproclamatibn  to  the  Hungarians^ 
ur^^g  them  to  declare  their  independence  on  the  hdtt^(i^ 
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pf  Austria^  and  elect  a  sovereign  of  their  own^  Md  pro* 
raiatng  than  his  proteetion.  , 

The  Archduke  •  Charles,  in  the  meantime,  having 
with  extraordinary  celerity  reinforced  his  army  to  the 
munber.of75,000  men,  moved  along  the  left  bank  df 
tfce  Danube  ibr  the  purpose  of  preventing  any  attempt 
of  the  eaemy  to  cross  that  river.  Oft  the  I6th>  his 
head-quarters  were  at  Ebersdorf,  on  th^  road  from 
Vienna  to  Brmin,  when  Napoleon,  marchiog  his  army 
to  a  part  of  the  Danube  about  six  miles  below  the  cs^i-* 
tal,  where  its  stream  is  broken  by  two  islands,  deter- 
mined to  crc^s  the  river  at  that  point  in  order  to  attaek 
the  Archduke.  By  means  of  bridges  of  pontoons  he 
passed  from  island  to  island,  and  thence  to  the  tiortB 
hank,  where  he  extended  his  troops  so  that  the  right 
wing  took  post  at  the  village  of  EssUng,  and  the  left  at 
that  of  Aspem.     The  Archduke  now  resolved  upon  ^ 

general  attack  on  the  French,  and  having  arranged 
»  army  in  order  of  battle,  he  moved  forward  on  May 
21st,  on  which,  and  the  following  day,  two  of  thcS 
most  sanguinary  and  well-contested  actions  in  the  war 
between  these  great  powers  took  place.  After  a  variety 
of  fortune,  the  French,  on  the  night  between  the  32d 
and  Sdd,  retreated  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Dtaube^ 
andt  took  a  position  in  the  island  of  Lobau,  their  losar 
having  probably  amounted  in  killed^  wounded,  and  pri^ 
doners  to  30,000  men.  It  was  the  severest  check 
which  the  victorious  career  of  Napoleon  had  yet  re-r 
ceived. 

During  these  occurrences,  the  arms  of  the  French 
and  their  allies  had  found  employment  in  other  quarters. 
An  inaurreotion  against  the  new  system  in  Germany 
broke  out  in  l^xony,  Westpbadia,  and  Hsmover,  headed' 
by  Colonel  Schill  and^  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  Oeis^ 
which  for  a  time  wore  a  formidable  appesu^nce^  afid 
spread  over  a  wide  tract  of  country  ;<  but  it  was  at 
Itogth  terminated  by  the  death  of  the  brave  Sdhill^  who' 
wae  killed  in  Stralsimd,  and  the  embat^ation  of  th^< 
Puke  of  Branspvriok  wit^  his  few^  trooj^  on  boani'<^ 
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wme  English  ships  of  war,  from  the  northern  coast  of 
Germany.  The  Archduke  Ferdinand  had  supported 
these  movements  by  an  army  in  Pcdand,  which  had  taken 

{ossession  of  Warsaw,  and  afterwards  of  Dresden,  and 
ieipsic,  and  had  threatened  the  dominions  of  King  Je« 
tome  in  .Westphalia.  The  Archduke  John  acted  in 
Italy,  where  at  first  he  met  with  great  success,  hfiving 
taken  Fadua,  and  Vicenza,  crossed  the  Adige,  and 
alarmed  Venice.  He  was,  however,  stopped  in  his 
progress  by  the  Viceroy  of  Italy,  Eugene  Beauharnois, 
who  recovered  the  places  taken,  drove  the  Austrians 
across  the  Tagliamento,  and  followed  them  in  their  re- 
treat. A  severe  engagement  took  place  between  the 
two  armies  at  Raab,  which  terminated  in  favour  of  the 
French,  after  ^hich  the  Archduke  retreated  to  Comom 
in  Hungary,  and  Beauhamois  made  a  junction  with  the 
grand  French  army. 

The  armies  of  Napoleon  and  the  Archduke  Charles 
after  the  late  battles  passed  some  weeks  in  the  inaction 
proceeding  from  mutual  exhaustion  ;  but  General  Ber« 
trand  having  with  great  expedition  raised  three  bridges 
from  the  island  occupied  by  the  French,  to  the  left  bank 
of  the  Danube,  their  whole  army  crossed  on  the  night  af 
the  4th  of  July,  and  on  the  5th  appeared  in  order  of 
battle  on  the  left  flank  of  the  entrenched  Austrian  army. 
That  day  was  chiefly  spent  in  manoeuvring,  the  don* 
sequence  of  which  was  that  the  Archduke  was  obliged 
to. quit  his  entrenchments,  and  abandon  the  country 
between  Enzersdorf  and  Wagram.  Near  the  latter  place, 
on  the  following  day,  the  decisive  battle  of  that  name  was 
fought,  in  which,  according  to  the  French  accounts,  from 
three  to  four  hundred  thousand  men,  with  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  were  brought  into  the 
field.  By  the  generalship  of  Napoleon,  who  directed 
aloiost  the  whole  fire  of  his  artillery  against  the 
Austrian  centre,  that  part  was  driven  back  two  or  three 
miles,  which  occasioned  the  retreat  of  the  wings,  and 
in  fine  the  gener^  rout  of  the  Austrians,  who  retired 
towards  Moravia.  The  field  was  strewed  with  innume- 
rable dead,  and  the  French  calculated  that  this  battle 
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reduced  the  Austrian  army  to  60,000  men*  It  was 
eertainly  a  decisive  action ;  for  on  the  12th  proposals  for 
an  armistice  from  the  Emperor  to  Napoleon  were  carried 
by  Prince  John  of  Lichtenstein,  wnidfi  were  immedir 
ately  accepted.  All  the  strong  places  and  positions 
which  might  bciadvantageous  to  the  French  in  case  of 
It  renewal  of  hostilities  were  given  up  to  them,  a^nd  it 
was  expressly  stipulated  that  the  Austrians  should  give 
no  succours  to  the  revolted  Tyrolese. 

That  brave  people,  detesting  the  yoke  of  Bavaria, 
took  the  occasion  of  the  rupture  between  Austria  and 
Prance,  to  break  out  into  a  general  insurrection,  in 
which  they  were  for  some  time  successful.  A  greater 
force  being  sent  against  them  under  Marshal  Le  Febvre, 
they  took  to  their  mountains  and  fastnesses,  and  carried 
on  a  desultory  war,  very  harassing  to  their  enemies, 
and  even  pushed  their  incursions  to  Bavaria,  Carinthia, 
and  the  bordering  parts  of  Italy.  The  most  noted  ot 
their  leaders  was  Andrew  Hoffer,  who,  though  in  the 
humble  condition  of  an  innkeeper,  possessed  the  spirit 
of  a  hero.  Through  his  influence  over  the  minds  of 
the  peasantry,  the  contest  against  France  and  Germany 
was  persevered  in  till  the  close  of  the  year,  when  he 
was  discovered  in  his  retreat,  taken  prisoner,  and  exe- 
cuted. 

Peace  between  Austria  and  France  was  signed  at 
Vienna  on  October  15th.  By  its  conditions  the  Em- 
peror Francis  ceded  to  the  French  Emperor  all  those 
parts  of  his  territory  which  touched  upon  the  Adriatic  j 
cessions  were  also  required  from  him  of  portions  of  ter- 
ritory, to  the  Rhenish  confederacy,  the  King  of  Saxony, 
and  the  Emperor  of  Russia ;  he  recognised  dl  the  Kings  * 
of  Napoleon's  creation,  and  acceded  to  all  the  altera* 
tions  he  had  made,  or  should  hereafter  make,  in  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Italy.  He  also  concurred  in  the  prohib- 
itory system  with  respect  to  English  commerce,  and 
agreed  to  break  off  all  intercourse  with  the  Coyrt  of 
Great  Britain. 

A  revolution  occurred  in  this  year  which  added  one 
to  the  many  late  examples  of  the  Instability  of  tibronest 
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The  pertiHaeity  with  which  the  King  of  Sweden  adhered 
to  an  alliance  that  brought  upon  him  the  emnity  of  the 
whole  French  confederacy,  ailer  the  loss  of  Fomerania 
and  Finland,  and  with  no  other  support  than  a  subsidy 
from  England,  could  not  fail  of  bemg  extremely  dis« 
pleasing  to  his  subjects^  who  had  rm  motive  to  become 
willing  sufferers,  in  a  cause  remotely  connected  with 
their  interests.  His  violent  and  aorbitrary  character, 
also,  was  little  calculated  to  conciliate  the  afiiections  of 
a  people  who  had  not  forgotten  that  they  were  once 
free ;  and  indeed  his  conduct  in  several  mstances  ap» 
peared  inconsistent  with  mental  sanity.  A  resolution 
was  therefore  adopted  of  removing  him  from  a  throne 
which  he  was  incapable  of  filling.  The  discontents 
with  his  government  wexft  first  manifested  by  a  mutiny 
which  broke  out  in  the  beginning  of  March  among  the 
troops  on  the  frontier  of  Norway,  probably  fomented  by 
their  commander  Count  Aldersparre,  who  marched  with 
them  towards  Stockholm.  Measures  were  in  the  mean- 
time taken  for  a  revolution  in  that  capital ;  and  on  the 
13th  as  the  King  was  preparing  to  depart  for  his  country 
residence,  he  was  arrested,  and  committed  to  close  cus- 
tody, as  were  a  few  of  his  confidents.  His  unde,  the 
Puke  of  Sudefmania,  immediately  issued  a  proclama* 
tion,  as  administrator  of  the  kingdom,  convoking  a 
General  Diet  to  assemble  on  the  first  of  May ;  and  he 
also  published  an  address  to  the  people  of  Stockholm, 
stating,  the  unhappy  circumstances  to  which  the  nation 
was  r^uced  by  the  Kill's  conduct,  and  the  reasons 
which  rendered  it  necessary  to.  secure  his  person.  No 
attempts  were  made  in  his  fiivour;  and  the  revolution 
•  did  UDfr  cost  a  drop  of  blood.  The  Diet  elected  the  Duke 
9f  Sudeonania  King,  and  a  new  constitution  was  framed, 
\xy  which  the  encroachments  on  public  libertv  by 
Gustavus  III.  were  abolished,  and  the  antient  rights  of 
the  diflerent  states  of  Sweden  were  restored;  This 
change  was  immediately  followed  by  an  armistice  with 
Russia  and  Denmark,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
former  power  was  ratified  on  September  17th.  By  its 
articles,  the  whole  of  Finland,  and  part  of  West  Bothnia 
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as  %  a^  tl|it6  river  Tornea,  with  the  islands  neareik  to 
Jinlwdf  y^^te  ceded  in  perpetuity  to  Eussia*  T^e 
I^ing  of  Sweden  engaged  to  adhere  to  the  continenta 
system,  .and  to  close  tiie  ports  of  the  Ip ngdom  to  Eng- 
l^h  ships  of  war  and  merchantmen,  with  the  exception 
of  the  importatio]|i  of  salt  and  colonial  productions. 
Ru^^a  also  mediated  a  peace  between  Sweden  and 
J^rance,  which  was  not  concluded  till  the  beginning  of 
^he  following  year.  It  restored  Swedish  Pomerani^,  and 
th^  isle  of  Rugen  to  the  former  country,  and  gave  com- 
mercial advantages  to  France. 

In  it;he  military  transactions  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  which  remain  to  be  related,  Great  Britain  was 
particularly  concerned. 

In  the  beginning  of  June,  Sir  John  Stuart,  commander 
of  the  British  army  in  Sicily,  undertook  an  expedition 
against  the  kingdom  and  capital  of  Naples,  the  princi*- 
pal  purpose  of  which,  according  to  his  representatidUf 
was  to  make  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Austria.  -Embarking 
with  a  body  of  15,000  English  troops,  which  was  alter* 
wards  joined  by  a  body  of  Sicilians,  he  appeared  on  the 
ISth  off  the  coast  of  Calabria;  when  the  enemy  aban<> 
doned  a  line  of  posts  on  the  shore  opposite  Messina^ 
which  were  seized  and'dismantled  by  a  detachment  undef 
lieutenant-Colonel  Smith.     On  the  24th  the  advanced 
division  of  the  fleet  anchored  off  Cape  Miseno,  and  pre* 
parations,  were  immediately  made  for  an  attack  on  the 
isle  of  Ischia.     A  descent  being  effected  in  the  face 
of  a  formidable  chain  of  batteries,   the   defences   of 
the  enemy  were  turned,    and  their  .  principal   for^e 
retired  to  the  castle,  which  surrendered  on  the  50th. 
The  adjacent  garrison  of  Frocida  was  also  summoned 
and  jsubmitted  on  thei  same  day,  which  circumstance 
occasioned  the  capture  of  40  gun-boats  in  their  passage 
from  Gaeta  to  Naplejs.     The  result  of  this  part  of  the 
epterprize  was  a  loss  to  the  enemy,  of  more  than  1500 
prisoners,  besides  killed  and  wounded,  and  of  nearly  WO 
pieces  of  ordnance,  at  a  small  expence  to  the  victors* 
Sijich  a  force   was  now  assembled  for  the  defence  of 
N^pJles^  tb#  no  prospect  was  aifforded  of  success  in  an 
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attempt  against  that  capital ;  and  the  commander  of  the 
expedition  contented  himself  with  the  satisfaction  of 
witnessing  the  effect  of  his  diversion,  which  was  that  of 
the  sudden  recall  of  a  considerable  body  of  troops  de- 
tached as  a  reinforcement  to  the  army  of  Upper  Italy, 
and  of  those  sent  into  the  Roman  states.  That  effect, 
however,  had  no  lasting  consequence.  An  unsuccessful 
attempt  on  the  castle  of  Scylla,  which  the  enemy  after- 
wards abandoned,  blowing  up  the  works,  concluded  the 
military  operations ;  and  the  fle^t  and  army  quitted  the 
possession  of  the  islands  near  Naples,  and  returned  to 
Sicily. 

An  expedition  of  much  greater  moment  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  British  ministry  during  the  summer, 
and  was  long  the  object  to  which  the  national  expecta- 
tions w^re  principally  directed;    From  the  beginning  of 
May,  preparations  were  made  for  fitting  out  the  greatest 
armament  that  for  a  long  period  had  issued  from  the 
ports  of  this  island ;  and  towards  the  end  of  July  an 
army  of  40,000  men  was  collected,  to  be  assisted  by  a 
fleet  of  39  sail  of  the  line,  and  36  frigates,  besides  nu- 
merous  gun-boats,  bomb-vessels,  and  small  crafl.     The 
chief  command  of  the  army  was  entrusted  to  the  Eari 
of  Chatham,  a  nobleman  bearing  indeed  a  name  highly 
illustrious  in  the  political  world,  but  who  had  never  ol>- 
tained  personal  distinction  in  a  military  capacity.     The 
naval  force  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Rich- 
ard Strachan.     The  principal  object  of  this  expedition 
was  to  gain  possession  of  the  islands  commanding  the . 
entrance  of  the  Scheldt,  and  especially  the  port  of  Flush- 
ing, and  to  destroy  the  French  men  of  war  in  that  river, 
with  the  dock-yards  and  arsenals,  on  Which  great  laboul^ 
had  been  bestowed,  as  an  essential  part  of  Napoleon's- 
project  for  contending  on  equal  terms  with  the  navy  of 
England*    The  armament  set  sail  on  July  S8th,  and  on 
the  &BSt  of  August  invested  Flushing.     A  dreadful  can- 
npnade  and  bombardment  commenced  on  the  iSth,  which 
on  the  15th  produced  from  the  commander  of  the  garri-* 
son,  General  Monnet,  a  request  for  a  suspension  of  arms« 
It  was  followed  by  a  surrender,  which  yielded  near  6000 
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men  prisoners  of  war.  During  the  siege  of  this  place  a 
great  number  of  troops  from  the  Belgic  and  nearest 
French  provinces  was  assembled  for  the  defence  of 
Antwerp,  so  that  an  attack  upon  that  important  place 
and  the  fleet  lying  under  its  fortifications,  whatever 
might  have  been  its  success  at  the  commencement  of 
the  enterprize,  was  now  thought  too  unpromising  to 
be  hazarded ;  and  although  possession  had  been  obtained 
of  the  islands  of  Walcheren  and  South  Beveland,  the 
forts  higher  up  on  the  Scheldt  had  been  put  into  such 
a  state  that  an  attempt  to  pass  them  by  the  men  of  war 
would  probably  have  been  atten4ed  with  great  loss. 
The  troops  were  likewise  becoming  very  sickly  from  their 
position  in  these  low  and  marsliy  tracts  in  the  most  un- 
nealthy  season  of  the  year.  From  these  considerations 
Lord  Chatham  was  induced  to  depart  for  England  on 
September  14th  with  the  greatest  part  of  his  army  ;  the 
remainder  were  left  to  keep  possession  of  Walcheren^ 
for  the  purpose  of  blocking  up  the  Scfieldt,  and  afibrd« 
iiig  an  inlet  for  the  JBritish  commerce  into  Holland^ 
where  the  people  were  well  disposed  to  admit  colonial  and 
other  commodities.  To  the  troops,  however,  this  deter* 
mination  was  extremely  fatal.  Numbers  died  on  the  spot, 
and  many  more  brought  back  chronic  diseases  which 
long  rendered  the  very  name  of  the  Walcheren  fever  a 
subject  of  terror.  The  opinions  of  the  ministry  relative 
to  Keeping  or  abandoning  this  pestiferous  spot  were  in 
a  state  of  fluctuation.  In  the  middle  of  September  a 
requisition  was  made  for  a  number  of  the  peasantir  of  the 
island  to  repair  and  strengthen  the  fortifications  of  Flush* 
ihg ;  and  near  the  end  of  October  a  hundred  artificers  ar- 
rived from  England  with  brick  and  lime.  Towards  the 
middle  of  November  the  demolition  of  the  works  and 
bason  for  shipping  was  begun  ;  and  on  December  2Sd 
Walcheren  was  completely  evacuated  by  the  relics  of 
the  British  army,  nearly  one  half  of  which  was  either 
dead  or  on  the  sick  list.  Thus  terminated  an  expedi- 
tion which,  after  a  prodigious  expense,  totally  disap- 
pointed the  public  hopes,  and  aflbrded  a  subject  of 
mockery  to  the  enemies  of  the  nation.  * 
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In  other  quarters  the  arms  and  councils  of  Great 
Britain  were  attended  with  greater  success. 

On  January  5th  a  treaty  of  peace  was  si^ed  be^ 
tween  the  Ottoman  Forte  and  England,  negotiated  by 
Mr.  Elliot. 

The  French  colony  of  Cayenne  surrendered  on 
January  ^  ISth  to  a  combined  force  of  English  and 
Portuguese,  the  former  being  under  the  command  of 
Captain  James  L.  Yeo,  of  the  navy. 

On  the  29th  of  that  month,  an  expedition  under 
General  Sir  G.  Frevost  and  Admiral  Sir  A»  Cochrane 
appeared  off  Martinique,  and  a  landing  upon  the  island 
wate  effected  on  the  following  day.  After  some  severe 
actions  in  which  the  French  were  driven  from  various 
strong  posts,  they  withdrew  their  troops  to  Fort  Bour- 
bon, which  was  immediately  invested  by  the  British. 
The  place  was  captured  with  little  farther  loss  on 
February  24th,  and  all  resistance  ceasing,  the  is* 
land  was  reduced  under^  the  dominion  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty. 

A  French  fleet  of  nine  or  ten  sail  of  the  line  lying  in 
the  road  of  Aix  near  RocheUe,  protected  by  the  forts  of 
that  island.  Lord  Cochrane,  who  was  acting  under  the 
orders  of  Admiral  Lord  Gambler,  proposed  to  make  an 
attack  upon  it  with  a  squadron  of  fire  ships,  frigates,  and 
smaller  armed  vessels.  Standing  in  with  a  ravourable 
wind,  on  April  11th,  a  boom  laid  across  the  entrance 
was  broken  through  by  the  leading  ship,  and  the  greates 
part  of  the  French  ships  slipped  their  cables  and  ran  for 
the  shore.  On  the  following  day  Lord  Cochrane  gave 
in/ormation  bv  telegraph  to  the  Admiral,  that  seven  of 
the  enemy's  ships  were  on  shore  in  a  situation  which 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  destroying  them.  It  being 
found,  however,  that  the  state  of  the  wind  rendered  it 
hazardous  to  enter  the  roads,  in  which  the  water  was 
shallow,  with  the  large  ships.  Admiral  Gambler,  who 
had  unmoored,  anchored  again  three  miles  from  the 
forts,  and  sent  aU  the  sm w  vessels  for  the  attack. 
Lord  Cochrane,  leading  the  way,  opened  a  fire  on  a  ship 
9f  ^6  guns,  which  struck,  and  afterwards  three  others> 
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of  the  Kncj  were  forced  to  strike,  all  of  which  were  set 
on  fire  and  destroyed.  The  other  French  ships  bemg 
got  into  deep  water,  moved  up  the  river  Charente^ 
where  it  was  impracticable  to  molest  them,  but  it  was 
doubtful  whether  all  could  be  again  got  out  to  sea. 

On  July  6th  the  city  of  St.  Domingo  in  the  Spanish 
part  of  that  island,  of  which  the  French  were  in  pos- 
session, submitted  without  resistance  to  a  force  from 
Jamaica  under  the  command  of  Major-General  Car- 
michael. 

In  the  same  month  the  French  settlement  of 
Senegal  capitulated  to  Major  Maxwell  of  the  African 
corps. 

Lord  Collingwood,  naval  commander4n-chief  in  the 
Mediterranean,  having  proposed  to  General  Sir  J. 
Stuart  an  expedition  against  the  Islands  of  Zante, 
Cephalonia,  and  others,  whilst  the  French  should  be 
occupied  with  the  defence  of  Naples,  a  joint  force  from 
Messina,  Malta,  and  Corfu  was  arranged  for  this  pur^ 
pose,  which  anchored  in  the  Bay  of  Zante  on 
October  1st.  On  the  following  day  a  capitulation  was 
agreed  upon,  by  which  all  that  group  of  islands  (sur- 
rendered to  the  British  ^rms^  ana  the  government  of 
the  Sept-insular  republic  was  restored.  - 

A  Freftch  fleet  of  three  Ships  of  the  line,  twofiigates, 
two  smaller  frigates^  with  a  convoy  of  about  twenty 
vessels,  being  descried  on  October  23d  coming  from 
Toulon,  Lord  Collingwood  directed  Rear-Admiral 
Martin  to  proceed  with  a  squadron  in  chace  of  them  j 
and  on  the  25th,  off  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  two  of 
the  French  ships  of  the  line  were  chased  on  shore,  and 
set  &e  toby  the  crews,  and  the  third,  with  a  frigate,  ran 
on  shore  at  the  entrance  of  the  Port  of  Cette,  with  little 
chance  of  being  got  off.  The  convoy  mostlyeso^ed  at 
the  time  into  the  Bay  of  Rosas ;  but  on  the  SOth  some 
ships  with  the  boats  of  the  fleet,  under  the  orders  of 
Captain  Hallowell,  entering  into  the  bay,  most  gallantly 
overcame  all  the  resistance  made,  as  well  from  the  ves- 
sels as  the  castle  of  Rosas  and  the  forts^  and  captured 
or  destroyed  the  wholes  though  not  without  considerable 
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loss.    The  lading  of  the  convoy  was  for, the  supply  of 
the  French  army  in  Spain. 

A  few  circumstances  remain  to  be  added  to  the 
account  of  European  transactions. 

Napoleon's  annexation  of  the  papal  territories  to  his 
kingdom  of  Italy  was  mentioned  m  the  narrative  of  the 
last  year.  It  produced  a  protest  against  this  act  of 
spoliationi  and  a  sentence  of  excommunication  against 
toe  author  and  instruments  of  it,  from  the  Pope,  dated 
on  June  10th.  These  measures  occasioned  the  pontic 
to  be  brought  as  a  prisoner  to  Avignon,  where  he  was 
stripped  of  his  external  dignity,  and  deprived .  of  all 
communication  with  the  cardinals,  and  all  mean»  oS 
issuing  bulls  or  convoking  a  council  of  the  church. 
The  French.  Fmperor  proceeded  to  settle  a  new  govern^ 
ment  in  the  ecclesiastical  states,  by  which  the  court  of 
inquisition  was  abolishedt  the  teinporal  jurisdiction  of 
the  clergy,  r^ular  and  sepular,  was  abrogatedt  the  right 
iii  asylum  was  done  away,  and  a  variety  of  other  regu« 
lations  judicial  and  political  were  established.  Rome 
was  declared  the  second  city  in  the  empire,  with  a  right 
of  sending  seven  members  to  the  legislative  bqdy-  In 
November  a  deputation  of  Roman  Dukes  and  Princes 
arrived  at  Paris,  to  present  an  address  of  homage  to 
{Napoleon  on  the  late  h^yfpgf  revcdution,  to  »rhich  he 
naae  a  gracious  reply,  entirely  in  the  style  of  an 
Emperor  of  the  West.  Near  the  close  of  the  year,  at  a 
fyOl  meeting  of  the  Buonaparte  family  with  their  re-> 
latives,  after  representing  the  necessity  of  providing  an 
heir  to  the  throne  on  which  providence  had  seated  him^ 
for  which  purpose  hidpresent  marriage  must  be  disi^lved^ 
ihe  Empress  Josephine  testified  her  consent,  both 
parties  expressing  the^highest  mutual  regard  and  friend-, 
ship.  A  note  was  then  made  of  the  transaction,  signed 
by  all  present,  which  being  laid  before  the  senate,  that 
body  concurred  in  the  divorce,  and  decreed  the  con- 
tinuance  of  the  imperial  title  to  Josephine^  with  an  an* 
nual  revenue  of  two  millions  of  francs. 
;  War  was  renewed  in  diis  yiear  between  Russia  sni 
Turkey*    At  the  i^ngreis  of  Yassi  betweeo  the  two 
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powers,  Russia  demanded,  as  a  preliminary,  the  cession 
of  the  Turkish  provinces  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Danube,  which  being  rejected,  the  congress  broke  up* 
Russia  then  declared  war,  upon  the  sole  pretext  of  the 
peace  concluded  with  England  by  Turkey.  In  the 
military  operations  which  followed,  the  Russians  kept 
their  ground  in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  and  pushed 
forward  into  Bulgaria.  At  length,  after  several  actions, 
particularly  a  very  bloody  batUe  at  Silistria,  they  were 
obliged  to  recross  the  Danube. 

In  the  United  States  of  America,  Mr.  Madison  was 
elected  to  succeed  Mr.  Jefferson  as  president.  Hie 
embargo  having  become  very  unpopular,  an  actwa* 
passed  by  the  legislature  wluch  repealed  that  measure, 
and  substituted  a  prohibition  of  intercourse  with  France 
and  England,  with  the  proviso,  that  if  either  nation 
should  cease  to  violate  the  neutral  commerce  of  the 
States,  the  suspended  trade  with  such  nation  might  be 
renewed.  *  A  treaty  was  at  length  signed  wiui  the 
United  States  for  the  restoration  of  amity  and  com* 
merc^  by  Mr.  David  Erskine,  envoy  and  plenipoten- 
tiary from  the  Court  of  Great  Britain,  in  consequence 
of  which,  a  number  of  American  ships  sailed  for  the 
British  ports ;  but  it  unfortunately  happened  that  the 
two  governments  misunderstood  each  other;  for  the 
English  govem;nent  disavowed  what  had  been  agreed 
on,  upon  the  ground  that  Mr.  ErsJdne  had  exceeded  his 
powers.  It  was  however  provided  that  no  loss  should 
accrue  to  those  Americans  who  had  proceeded  to  Eng* 
Jand  in  confidence  of  the  treaty,  till  after  a  certam 
interval. 

The  ill  success  of  many  of  the  measures  adopted  by 
the  English  ministry  in  this  year,  as  it  produced  great 
dissatisfaction  in  the  nation,  also  naturally  occasioned 
variance  among  themselves ;  and  the  public  were  ap- 
prized of  a  dissention  subsisting  between  two  of  the 
secretaries  of  state.  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Canning, 
by  a  duel  between  them  on  September  22d,  which  ter- 
minated in  a  wound  received  by  the  latter.  The  cause 
of  the  quarrel  is  stated  to  have  been  an  attempt  by" 
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Mr.  Canning  to  effect  the  removal  of  Lord  Castlereagh, 
if  not  entirely  from  the  ministry,  at  least  from  the  post 
which  he  held,  on  the  ground  of  incapacity  for  fulfilling 
its  duties.  Both  of  them,  before  the  duel,  resigned 
their  offices.  The  Duke  of  Portland  dying  soon  after, 
an  offer  was  made  by  the  remaining  ministers  of  a 
coalition  with  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville,  which  was 
rejected.  The  Marquis  of  Wellesley  was  then  recalled 
firom  his  embassy  in  Spain  to  take  the  place  of  secre- 
tary of  foreign  affairs  before  held  by  Mr.  Canning* 
At  the  same  time,  that  of  secretary  for  the  war  depart- 
ment, held  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  was  transferred  to  the 
Earl  of  I^iverpool  (late  Lord  Hawkesbury)  whose  home 
secretaryship  was  assigned  to  the  Honourable  Richard 
Kyder.  Mr.  Perceval  joined  the  office  of  first  lord  of 
the  treasury  to  that  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

If  the  adLministration  were  injured  in  their  popularity 
by  the  late  train  of  events,  no  part  of  this  displeasure 
fell  upon  the  King,  who  seems  to  have  gained  ground 
upon  tb^  affections  of  his  subjects  in  proportion  as 
adyapc^  years  and  infirmities  (for  he  had  now  nearly 
suffered  ^  privation  of  sight)  excited  the  feelings  of  com- 
miseration in  \^i^  behalf.  The  25th  of  October,  being 
the  fiftieth  celebration  of  his  accession  to  the  throne^ 
was  distinguished  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  as 
a  jubilee,  and  was  marked  by  every  d^emonstration  of 
loyaj  attachment  and  reverence. 
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Year  of  George  til.   50  &  61. 
•^  Parliament  S  &  4. 

Royal  Speech,  and  Debates.  —  Enquiry  into  the  Expedition  to  the 
Schelm.  —  Censure  and  Resignation  of  Lord  Chatham.  —  Mr.  Yorhe's 
Motion Jbr  excluding  Strangers  from  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
oAove  Enquiry.  —  Its  Consequences,  relative  to  Gale  Jones  and  Sir 
Francis  Bunktt.  —  The  latter  conveyed  to  the  Tamer.  —  Riots.  — 
Popular  Honmirs  paid  to  him.  —  Budget.  —  Bill  moved  Jor  fender* 
ing  perpetual  the  Prohibition  of  granting  Offices  in  Reversion.  — 
Progress  of  the  French  in  the  South  of  Spain.  —  Mal^a  and 
Sevule  taken^  and  Cadiz  besieged. —  Other  events  in  the  East  and 
North-east.^  Campaign  on  the  borders  of  Portugal. ^^  Ciudad 

.  Rodrigo  and  Almeida  reduced  by  the  French.  —  They  enter  Por-^ 
tugal.  —  Lord  Wellington's  Plan  of  Retreat.  --- Position  of  the 
two  Armies  near  Lisbon.  —  The  Cortes  assembled^  and  their  Pro* 
ceedings.  —  Marriage  of  Napoleon  to  the  Archduchess  Louisa 
Maria.  —  The  Seven  Dutch  Provinces  annexed  to  the  French 
Empire. —  Other  Annexations  in  the  North  of  Germany. —^Des* 
pottsm  prevalent  in  France.  —  Ajffairs  of  Svoeden.  —  Marsh^  Ber* 
nadotte  elected  Cr&von  Prince.  —  Danes :  Isle  of  Anholt  taken  by 
the  English.  —  Attempts  of  the  King  of  .Naples  against  Sicily  rfe- 
feated.  —  Campaign  between  the  Turks  and  Russians.  —  Wahabees. 

—  Santa  Maura  taken  by  the  English.—  Guadaloupe  surrendered. 

—  Islands  tf  Bourbon  and  France  reduced.  —  Amhoyna  and  Banda 
taken.  —  Failure  of  an  Expedition  against  the  Harbour  qfSud-Est. 

—  Differences  between  Great  Britain  and  the  States  of  America  stfU 
unsettled.  —  Commencement  of  the  Revolt  of  the  Spanish  Colonies 
in  South  America  from  the  Mother  Country.  —  Confederation  of 

Venezuela Death  of  the  Princess  AmeUa.-- Relapse  of  the  Ktngi 

and.  Proceedings  towards  establishing  a  Regency.  —  Distresses  of 

'    Manufacturers^  and  Depreciation  if  the  Loan. --'  Discontents  tn* 
Ireland. 

On  the  opening  of  the  parliamentary  session,  Jaimary 
23d,  it  was  obviously  an  embarrassinc  task  for  minis* 
ters  so  to  frame  a  royal  speech,  as  that  it  might  not 
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give  scope  to  severe  attacks  from  the  (^position,  who 
had  such  a  theme  for  censure  as  the  failures  and  mis- 
fortunes of  the  preceding  year.  There  was  little  room 
for  congratulation,  and  confession  or  apology  could 
scarcely  be  ventured ;  the  necessary  topics,  however, 
were  touched  upon  in  the  following  manner.  The 
commissioners  in  his  Majesty's  name  expressed  his 
deep  regret  at  the  disadvantageous  termination  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria's  eflforts  to  resist  the  ambition  and 
violence  of  France^  and  observed,  that  although  the 
war  was  undertaken  without  enoeur^^ement  from  his 
Majesty,  yet  that  everyjpracticable  assistance  had  been 
afforded  to  Austria.  This  was  said  to  have  been  one 
purpose  of  the  expedition  to  the  Scheldt,  from  which, 
though  its  princip4  ends  had  not  been  attained,  it  was 
hoped  that  material  advantage  would  result  in  the 
future  prosecution  of  the  war,  through  the  demolition 
of  the  docks  and  arsenals  at  Flushing.  Directions  had 
been  given  to  lay  before  parliament  the  papers  relative 
to  this  expedition*  Wim  respect  to  Sweden,  it  was 
said  that  his  Majesty's  wish  had  been  unifonnly  noti- 
fied to  that  power,  that  upon  the  question  of  peace  or 
war  with  France,  she  should  be  guided  by  consider- 
ations resulting  from  her  own  situation  and  interests. 
The  affairs  of  Portugal  and  Spain  were  then  alluded  to^ 
and  notice  was  taken  of  the .  expulsion  of  the  French 
from  the  former  country  by  Lord  WeUington,  and  of 
his  glorious  victory  at  Talavera.  The  approaching 
assembly  of  the  Cortes  in  the  name  and  under  the 
authority  of  King  Ferdinand,  was  mentioned  as  afford- 
ing a  prospect  of  energy  in  the  cause  of  Spanish  in- 
dependence,  and  an  inducement  to  contribute  the  power 
and  resources  of  this  country  in  its  support*  The 
luiexpected  inteiruption  of  the  intercourse  between  his 
Majesty's  minister  m  America  and  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  was  then  regretted ;  but  it  was  said 
that  the  American  minister  at  this  court  had  given  the 
strongest  assurances  of  the  wish  of  the  States  to 
maintain  a  friendly  relation  between  the  two  countries. 
It  was,  in  fine^  observe^*  that  the  accounts  of  the  trad^ 
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and  revenue  of  the  country  would  be  found  highly 
satisfactory  j  and  that  the  inveterate  hostility  of  our, 
enemy  would  require  the  utmost  efforts  of  vigilance^ 
fortitude  and  perseverance,  in  resisting  his  designs. 

The  corresponding  address  moved  in  the  House  of 
Lords  was  first  eijcountered  by  Lord  St.  Vincent,  in  a 
very  severe  censure  of  the  measures  of  govemident. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Grenville ;  who  moved  an 
amendment  to  the  address,  conceived  in  strong  terms 
of  inculpation  of  the  ministers,  and  expressing  a  reso- 
lution to  institute  a  rigorous  and  effectual  enquiry  into 
the  source  of  our  disasters.  The  amendment  was 
opposed  as  being  in  fad  a  vote  of  anticipated  condem- 
nation ;  and  in  the  debate  which  ensuedi  every  argu- 
ment in  attack  and  defence  that  ingenuity  could 
suggest  to  the  opposite  speakers  was  made  use  of,  on 
discussing  the  plan  and  conduct  of  the  different  war- 
like operations.  The  House  then  divided  on  Lord 
Grenville^s  amendment,  which  was  rejected  by  144 
against  92. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  the  motion  for  the  address 
produced  one  for  an  amendment,  by  Lord  Gower, 
nearly  in  the  same  terms  with  that  moved  in  the  Lords  $ 
and  it  occasioned  a  debate  of  a  similar  character.  It 
is  observable,  that  in  both  Houses,  the  merits  of  Sir 
John  Moore  were  a  prevailing  topic  in  the  speeches  of 
the  opposition,  who  accused  the  ministers  of  having 
encouraged  attacks  upon  him  by  party  writers  j  while, 
on  the  other  hand»  they  were  free  in  their  strictures  on 
the  conduct  of  Lord  Wellington,  whose  advance  into 
Spain  they  censured  as  rash  and  unadvised,  and  whose 
victory  at  Talavera  they  considered  as  an  useless  suc- 
cess. The  Wakheren  expedition  was  of  course  a  fertile 
topic  of  severe  animadversion.  The  appointment  of 
Lord  Chatham  to  the  command  having  been  one  of 
the  topics  of  blame,  Mr.  Perceval,  in  his  reply,  con- 
tented himself  with  saying,  that  '<  the  result  of  the 
enquiry,  if  any  enquiry  were  thought  necessary^  wouId> 
in  a  great  measure,  dedde  the  question  of  ihe  pro* 
priety  or  impropriety  of  the  appointment  of  that  noble 
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ford  to  the  command  of  the  expedition/'  The  amend- 
ment to  the  address  in  the  House  of  Commons  was 
negatived  by  263  to  I67. 

After  various  other  proceedings,  in  which  the  same 
subjects  were  indirectly  brought  under  discussion. 
Lord  Porchester,  on  January  26th,  made  a  direct  mo* 
tion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  "  That  a  committee 
be  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  policy  and  the  con- 
duct  of  the  late  expedition  to  the  Scheldt.*'  This 
motion  was  carried  by  the  small  majority  of  195  to  186, 
and  a  committee  of  the  whole  house  was  fixed  on  for 
the  purpose.  His  lordship  afterwards  moved  for  an  ad- 
dress to  the  King  for  copies  of  instructions  given  to  the 
commanders  and  other  papers,  which  was  agreed  to; 
and  a  secret  committee  was  nominated  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  such  confidential  communication  as  was  deemed 
improper  to  be  made  public.  Among  the  papers  was 
found  a  "  Copy  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham's  statement  of 
his  proceedings,  dated  Oct.  15th,  1809,  and  presented 
to  the  King,  Feb.  14th,  1810.'*  This,  from  its  contents, 
appeared  to  be  an  appeal  to  his  Majesty  by  the  com- 
mander of  one  part  of  the  expedition,  against  the 
conduct  of  the  commander  of  another  part,  and  the 
circumstance  occasioned  much  debate  m  the  house. 
A  motion  being  made  by  Mr.  Whitbread  for  an  address 
to  his  Majesty,  requesting  that  there  might  be  laid  be- 
fore the  house  copies  of  all  reports  and  other  papers 
submitted  at  any  time  to  his  Majesty  by  the  Earl  of 
Chatham  relative  to  the  late  expedition,  was  carried  on 
a  division  by  I78  to  I7I.  The  answer  returned  to  the 
address  signified,  that  the  King  had  received  a  report 
from  Lord  Chatham  on  January  15th,  which  he  had 
kept  till  February  10th,  when  it  was  returned  to  the 
Earl  in  consequence  of  his  desire  to  make  some  altera- 
tions in  it ;  that  the  report  thus  altered  having  been 
again  presented  to  the  King  on  the  14th,  it  was  directed 
by  his  Majesty  to  be  delivered  to  the  secretary  of  state, 
and  no  copy  of  it  was  kept  by  the  King ;  nor  had  the 
Earl  presented  to  him  any  other  paper  relative  to.  the 
expedition  in  question.    Mrl  Whitbread  on  March  Sd^ 
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moved  two  resolutions  respecting  this  matter;  one, 
stating  the  fact  as  above  mentioned ;  the  other  a  strong 
censure  of  the  same.  After  a  long  debate,  the  previous 
question  being  moved,  was  negatived  by  221  to  188  ; 
and  the  first  resolution  being  then  carried,  Mr.  W. 
waved  the.  second,  and  admitted  a  modification  of  it 
proposed  by  Mr.  Canning.  It  was  then  determined  that 
the  resolutions  should  be  entered  on  the  journals  of  the 
House ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  Lord  Chatham 
resigned  his  office  of  master-general  of  the  ordnance. 

If  the  ministers  sustained  a  defeat  in  this  personal, 
concern  arising  out  of  the  expedition  to  the  Scheldt, 
the  result  of  the  main  enquiry  relative  to  it,  going  on 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  was  in  their  favour,  though 
barely  so.  The  resolutions  moved  by  Lord  Porchester 
in  condemnation  of  the  expedition  and  its  man^^ement 
were  negatived  by  275  against  227 ;  and  of  two  motions 
by  General  Crawfurd,  the  first,  2g)provinff  the  conduct 
of  ministers  with  regard  to  the  policy  of  the  expedition, 
was  carried  by  272  acainst  232  j  the  second,  approving 
the  retention  of  Waldberen,  was  carried  by  255  to  232. 

A  circumstance  incidentally  connected  with  this  en- 
quiry was  productive  of  consequences  which  rendered 
the  present  session  memorable  in  parliamentary  history. 
Mr.  Yorke  on  February  1st,  gave  notice  that  when  the 
enquiry  should  be  gone  into,  he  should  enforce  the  standi 
ing  order  for  excluding  strangers  from  the  House,  which 
he  accordingly  carried  into  effect  on  the  next  day. 
This  measure  occasioned  a  motion  from  Mr.  Sheridan 
on  the  6th,  for  a  committee  of  privileges  to  take  the 
standing  order  into  consideration,  his  purpose  in  which 
he  affirmed  to  be  not  to  rescind  the  order,  but  to  have 
it  ascertained  whether  any,  or  what,  modification  of  it 
was  necessary.  In  the  debate  which  ensued,  Mr.  Wind- 
ham, in  opposing  the  motion,  made  some  observations 
which  seemed  like  an  attack  upon  the  liberty  of  the 
press  with  respect  to  public  proceedings.  In  conclusion, 
Mr.  Sheridan's  motion  was  negatived  by  166  votes  to 
80*  There  was  at  this  time  a  debating  society  in 
London  imder  the  name  of  the  British  Forunh  the  pre- 
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sident  of  which  was  John  Gale  Jones.  On  Febniaiy 
19th,  an  advertisement  was  pasted  on  the  walls,  which 
tDformed  the  public  that  a  question  had  been  debated 
at  the  British  Forum,  "  Which  was  a  greater  outrage  on 
the  public  feeling,  Mr.  Yorke's  enforcement  of  the 
standing  order  to  exclude  strangers  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  Mr.  Windham's  attack  on  the  liberty  of 
the  press  ?  and  that  it  was  unanimously  decided,  that 
the  enforcement  of  the  standing  order  ought  to  be  cen- 
sured as  an  insidious  and  ill-timed  attack  on  the  liberties 
tJf  the  press,"  &c. 

Mr.  Yorke  having  brought  this  paper  before  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  House,  an  order  was  made  for  the  printer 
of  it  to  attend  at  the  bar,  who  declared  that  ne  had 
been  employed  to  print  it  by  John  Gale  Jones.    Jones 
being  ordered  to  attend,  February  21st,  avowed  that  he 
was  the  author  of  the  paper,  and  said  that  he  had  con« 
sidered  it  as  the  privilege  of  every  Englishman  to  ani^ 
madvert  on  public^ measures  and  the  conduct  of  public 
men ;  but  that  on  looking  over  the  paper  again,  he  found 
that  he  had  erred,  for  which  he  expressed  his  sincere  con- 
trition, and  threw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  House. 
A  vote  then  passed  the  House  unanimousljr  "  That 
J.  Gale  Jones  had  been  guilty  of  a  gross  violation  of  the 
privileges  of  the  House ;"  which  was  followed  by  a  mo- 
tion from  Mr.  Yorke  for  his  commitment  to  Newgate ; 
and  this  also  passed  unanimously..    On  March   i2th 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  who  had  not  been  present  at  the 
former  proceedings,  called  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  subject  by  an  attempt  to  induce  them  to  retract 
^  step  which,  he  said,  they  were  not  authorized  to  take ; 
qpd  he  endeavoured  by  a  train  of  argument  to  prove 
<liat  the  imprisonment  of  Jones  was  an  infringement  of 
the  law  of  the  land,  and  a  subversion  of  the  prineipli^ 
of  the  constitution ;  concluding  with  a  motion  for  hid 
discharge.    Mr.  Sheridan  said  he  should  certainly  vote 
for  the  release  of  Jones,  but  not  on  the  principles  con- 
tained in  the  speech  of  the  honourable  baronet ;  and  he 
Inoved,  as  an  amendment,  that  he  should  be  discharged 
in  consequence  of  the  contrition  he  had  expressed^  and 
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the  time  that  had  passed  from  his  imprisonment.  This 
amendment  was  rejected  without  a  division,  and  the 
original  motion  was  then  negatived  by  a  majority  oi^ 

isstou. 

On  the  24th  of  March  there  appeared  in  a  weekly 
political  paper,  a  letter  entitled  ^ <  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
to  his  Constituents/ denying  the  power  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  imprison  the  people  of  England  j*'  accom- 
panied with  the  argument  which  he  had  used  in  the 
tlouse  of  Commons.  This  publication  was  brought 
before  the  House  on  the  26th,  by  Mr.  Lethbridge,  at 
whose  desire  the  Speaker  put  the  question  to  Sir  F» 
Burdett,  whetibier  he  acknowledged  himself  to  b€i 
the  author,  which  he  answered  in  the  aflSrmative. 
Notice  was  then  given  by  Mr.  Lethbridge  of  a  motion^ 
on  the  subject,  which  he  made  on  the  following  day. 
After  readmg  several  of  the  most  obnoxious  passages  m 
the  letter  and  argument,  he  moved  twd  resolutions ;  the 
first,  affirming  mat  the  publication  in  q^uestion  was  a 
libellous  and  scandalous  paper,  reiectmg  upon  the 
just  rights  and  liberties  of  the  House ;  the  second, 
that  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  who  suffered  the  above 
to  be  printed  with  his  name,  had  been  guilty  of  a  vio- 
lation of  the  privileges  of  this  House.  These  resolutionsf 
being  agreed  to  without  a  division,  a  motion  ^as  made  by 
Sir  Robert  Salisbury  for  his  commitment  to  the  Tower. 
An  amendment  was  proposed,  softening  the  sentence 
to  a  reprimand,  which  was  rejected  by  190  votes  to 
152 ;  and  the  Speaker  signed  the  warrants  for  commit- 
ment and  delivered  them  to  the  serjeant  at  arms^ 
April  6th.  That  officer,  going  to  the  house  of  Sir 
Francis,  was  informed  that  he  would  be  ready  to  receive 
him  on  the  next  morning ;  which  being  construed  by 
that  officer  ast  implying  that  he  would  go  with  him 
peaceably  to  the  Tower,  he  retired.  He  however  re- 
turned, accompanied  by  a  messenger,  who  said  that  the 
seijeant  had  been  severely  reprimanded  by  the  Speaker 
for  not  having  executed  the  warrant;  on  which  Sir 
'  Francift  diqmted.  the  legality  of  the  warrant,  and  de- 
dared  his  determination  not  to  go  unless  constrained 
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by  actual  force^  which  he  would  resist  as  far  as  lay  id 
his  power.  After  a  delay,  proceeding  from  the 
Speaker's  doubts  respecting  his  authority,  concerning 
imch  he  obtained  the  opinion  of  the  attorney-general^ 
the  Serjeant  went  on  the  morning  of  April  9th,  attended 
by  a  number  of  police  officers,  and  a  detachment  of 
cavalry  and  infantry,  to  convey  Sir  Franqis  to  the 
Tower.  An  entrance  was  forced  into  the  house 
through  the  area,  and  the  serjeant  with  the  police  officers 
went  up  into  a  room  where  Sir  Francis  was  sitting 
with  his  family,  and  acquainted  him  that  he  was  his 
prisoner.  He  repeated  his  objections  to  the  warrant, 
and  declared  that  he  would  yield  only  to  actual  force  ; 
when,  the  constables  advancing  to  seize  him,  he  was  led 
by  his  brother  and  a  friend,  taking  his  arms,  and  con- 
ducted to  the  carriage  in  waiting,  whence  he  was  con- 
veyed to  the  Tower  without  opposition.  As  the  escort 
which  guarded  the  prisoner  was  on  its  return,  ft  nume- 
rous mob  assembled  in  Eastcheap  attacked  them  with 
stones  and  brickHbats,  which  they  bore  for  some  time 
with  great  patience.  At  length  the  attack  becoming 
serious,  some  shots  were  fired,  by  which  two  or  three 
lives  were  lost,  and  several  persons  were  wounded- 
On  two  preceding  evenings  the  mob  assembled  round 
the  house  of  Sir  Francis  in  Piccadilly,  and  committed 
many  outrages  in  that  and  the  adjacent  streets,  which 
rendered  the  aid  of  the  military  necessary  to  disperse 
them.  A  letter  sent  by  Sir  Francis  to  the  Speaker  after 
his  receipt  of  the  warrant,  which  was  conceived  in  terms 
very  disrespectful  to  the  authority  of  the  House,  be- 
came a  topic  of  debate  on  April  10th,  with  regard  ta 
the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  treated  *,  but  a  reso* 
lution  was  at  length  unanimously  passed  "  That  it  is  the 
pinion  o^  this  House  that  the  said  letter  is  a  high  and 
flagrant  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  House;  but  it 
appealing  from  the  report  of  the  serjeant  at  arms,  that 
ihe  warrant  of  the  Speaker  for  the  commitment  of  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  to  the  Tower  has  been  executed,  this 
House  will  not,  at  this  time,  proceed  further  on  die 
said  letter.'' 
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Sir  Francis  brought  actions  at  law  against  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons  for  issuing  his  warranty 
againt  the  Serjeant  at  arms  for  executing  it,  and  against 
the  constable  of  the  Tower  for  keeping  him  in  custody^ 
in  all  which  he  failed,  on  the  plea  of  the  legality  of  tne 
warrant,  his  legal  defeats  were  however  compensated 
to  him  by  the  numerous  instances  of  attachment  which 
he  received  as  the  champion  of  popular  rights,  in  the 
form  of  addresses  to  himself,  and  petitions  to  parlia- 
ment for  his  liberation.  Some  of  the  latter,  especially 
those  from  his  Westminster  constituents,  and  from  the 
freeholders  of  Middlesex,  were  so  severe  and  contemp- 
tuous in  their  expressions  to  the  House,  that  they  were 
not  received.  His  confinement  was  not  terminated  till 
the  prorogation  of  parliament,  when  a  triumphal  pro« 
cession  from  the  Tower  to  his  house  was  planned  by  his 
friends;  but  he  disappointed  their  expectations  by  a 
3ilent  return  by  water,  for  which  he  gave  the  pru- 
dential reason  of  avoiding  any  occasion  of  further 
mischief. 

On  May  l6th  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
brought  before  the  House  of  Commons  his  annual 
budget  of  finance.  The  supplies  voted  were  stated  at 
50^566,000/.  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  and  among 
the  ways  and  means  for  the  former  were  the  war  taxes, 
estimated  at  nineteen  arid  a  half  millions,  and  a  loan 
of  eight  millions.  No  new  taxes  were  proposed,  and  a. 
very  favourable  report  was  made  of  the  commerce  and 
general  prosperity  of  the  country.  The  foreign  subsidies 
of  the  year  were  400,000/.  to  Sicily,  and  900,000/.  to 
Portugal ;  and  a  vote  of  credit  for  3  millions  was  passed 
to  meet  emergencies.  A  loan  of  one  million  and  a  half 
was  yoted  to  the  East  India  Company. 

Earl^  in  the  session,  Mr.  Bankes  made  a  motion  for 
rendering  perpetual  thi^  act  for  preventing  the  grant  of 
offices  in  reversion.  A  bill  for  this  purpose  passed  th^ 
House  of  Commons,  but  was  thrown  out  at  die  second 
reading  by  the  Lords.  Mr.  Bankes  afterwards  in« 
troduced  a  9ew  bill  for  the  same  purpose,  with  some 
4lterationSt.i 
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The  sul^ect  of  the  slave  trade  was  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Brougham,  and  in  the  House 
of  Lords  by  Lord  Holland^  by  motions  for  addresses  to 
the  King,  requesting  him  to  persevere  in  his  measures  to 
induce  other  nations  to  co-operate  in  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade,  and  to  take  such  further  steps  as  might 
be  necessary.  Mr.  Brougham,  in  his  proposed  address^ 
stated  that  persons  in  this  country  continued  to  carry 
on  this  traffic  in  a  clandestine  and  fraudulent  manner, 
and  prayed  that  orders  for  checking  such  practices 
might  be  given  to  the  commanders  of  his  Majesty's 
vessels,  and  the  officers  of  the  customs.  Both  these 
addresses  were  voted  without  opposition ;  and  a  reso* 
lution  moved  by  Mr.  Brougham  for  taking  measures 
early  in  the  next  session  to  prevent  evasions  of  the 
act  abolishing  the  slave  trade,  was  also  unanimously 
agreed  to. 

The  session  of  parliament  terminated  on  June  21st. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  the  cause  of  Spanish 
independence  was  rendered  almost  desperate.  The 
battle  of  Ocana  had  left  no  force  in  the  least  able  to 
oppose  the  French  in  the  field;  and  although  the 
supreme  junta  at  Seville  published  an  address  to  the 
Spanish  nation,  calculated  to  animate  their  patriotism 
and  quiet  their  apprehensions,  the  forced  loan  which 
thev  required  of  half  the  specie  possessed  by  individuals, 
with  other  sacrifices  and  exertions,  were  measures  which 
their  influence  and  reputation  were  not  adequate  to  carry 
into  effect.  About  the  middle  of  Januir^,  the  French 
main  army  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Morena, 
and  on  the  20th  and  21st  they  forced  their  way  through 
the  passes  of  the  mountains  almost  without  resistance. 
They  advanced  to  Jaen  and  Cordova,  in  which  cities 
they  found  large  quantities  of  ordnance  and  military 
stores.  General  Sebastiani  with  his  division  then 
inarched  for  Granada,  and  having  routed  the  relics  of 
the  Spanish  army  from  Ocana,  he  entered  that  city, 
which  threw  open  its  gates  to  him  on  the  28th.  Malaga, 
in  which  a  popular  insurrection  had  deposed  the  regular 
authorities  as  being  favourers  of  the  French  usurpation,' 
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and  the  country  around  which  had  risen  in  aritis  at  the 
instigation  of  the  priests  and  monks,  was  the  nex^ 
objebt  of  Sebastiani's  operations.  With  his  advanced 
guard  he  clejared  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains  j  and 
encountering  the  numerous  but  disorderly  mass  of  op- 
ponents on  the  plain,  he  put  them  to  the  rout  with  con- 
siderable slaughter,  and  entered  the  city  of  Malaga  with 
the  fugitives.  A  contest  was  for  some  time  kept  up  in 
the  streets  and  from  the  houses,  but  at  length  all  the 
inhabitants  made  their  submission,  except  some  who 
took  refuge  on  board  of  three  English  men  .of  war  ux 
the  harbour.  This  was  an  important  conquest,  as  it 
completed  a  line  of  posts  occupied  by  the  French  from 
the  oay  of  Biscay  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  intersect- 
ing the  whole  of  Spain  through  its  capital. 

King  Joseph  on  January  29th  issued  a  manifesto  to 
the  Spanish  nation,  in  which  he  affected  to  consider  the 
contest,  which  had  never  been  dubious,  as  now  decided ; 
and  reminded  them,  that  it  was  the  interest  of  France 
to  preserve  the  integrity  and  independence  of  Spain, 
but  if  she  should  still  remain  an  enemy,  France  must 
seek  to  weaken,  dismember,  and  destroy  her.  Im- 
mediately after  this  menace,  Marshal  Victor  appeared 
before  Seville,  from  which  the  supreme  junta  had  with- 
drawn to  the  Isle  of  Leon  near  Cadiz  on  his  approach* 
That  city  was  surrounded  by  fortifications  of  vast  extent, 
but  the  defence  of  them  would  have  required  60,000 
men,  whereas  its  garrison  did  not  exceed  7OOO.  Capi- 
tulation was  therefore  the  only  measure  thought  of,  and 
the  terms  offered  to  the  garrison  were  either  to  enlist  in 
the  army  of  King  Joseph,  or  to  lay  down  their  arms  and 
return  to  their  homes.  On  February  10th  the  gates 
were  opened  to  the  French,  who  found  in  the  plaoe 
200  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  a  great  quantity  of  arms,; 
ammunition,  and  provision. 

The  juntp.,  who  in  this  emergency  appeared  in  general 
more  attentive  to  their  own  interests,  than  to  the  national 
cause,  and  who  were  suspected  of  an  intention  jto  enter 
into  a  compromise  with  Joseph,*  had  refused  to  admit 
into  Seville  and  Cadiz  a  body  of  7OOO  British  troops  from 
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Lisbon,  but  sufiered  them  to  be  disembarked  in  the  bay 
of  Cadiz,  for  the  purpose  of  being  stationed  in  the 
neighbouring  towns.  Two  English  regiments  had  been 
admitted  into  Cadiz,  but  upon  a  promise  that  they  should 
on  no  account  remain  in  the  fortress.  This  jealousy 
occasioned  a  declaration  from  the  English  minister,  that 
if  the  Spaniards  would  not  consent  to  admit  British 
troops  into  Cadiz,  his  Majesty  must  for  the  present 
withdraw  from  the  contest,  and  leave  it  to  be  decided 
by  the  military  efforts  of  Spain  alone.  On  the  irruption 
of  the  French  into  Andalusia,  General  Castanos,  sus- 
pecting the  designs  of  the  junta,  Had  sent  a  confidential 
letter  to  the  Duke  of  Albuquerque,  commander  of  the 
army  in  Estremadura,  urging  him  to  proceed  with  all 
possible  celerity  to  Cadiz.  With  this  he  complied,  and 
on  February  3a  entered  that  city  with  his  troops.  Pre- 
parations for  defence  were  now  made  with  the  greatest 
activity.  All  persons  capable  of  bearing  arms  were  en-, 
rolled ;  magazines  were  established ;  and  the  whole 
Spanish  fleet,  amounting  to  SO  ships  of  the  line,  was 
moored  in  the  harbour  under  the  direction  of  the  Eng- 
lish Admiral  Purvis,  who  brought  in  his  own  squadron. 
British  troops  both  from  Lisbon  and  Gibraltar  were  re- 
ceived into  the  isle  of  Leon,  and  an  English  reinforce- 
ment was  admitted  to  the  Spanish  garrison  of  Ceuta. 
The  suspicions  against  the  supreme  junta  having  occa- 
sioned tumults  among  the  people  of  Cadiz,  in  which 
they  incurred  personal  danger,  they  found  it  necessary  to 
resign  their  authority,  which,  before  the  assembling  of 
the  Cortes,  they  conveyed  ta  a  regency  of  five  persons ; 
while  a  local  junta  was  formed  for  the  political  and  mi- 
litary government  of  the  city. 

On  February  10th  Marshal  Soult  sent  a  suiinmons  to 
the  Duke  of  Albuquerque  to  surrender  Cadiz,  who  re- 
turned an  answer,  stating  the  means  of  defence  which 
he  possessed,  and  his  determination  to  make  ei^fectual 
use  of  them.  A  message  of  King  Joseph  to  the  junta 
of  Cadiz  for  the  like  puipose  jproduced  a  reply  expressive 
of  their  resolved  fideUty  to  King  Ferdinand.  The  sieffe 
of  Cadiz  proceeded  slowly,  1>eing  much  impeded  by  the 
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assaults  of  the  Guerilla  partizans,  who  now  began  to 
take  an  important  part  in  the  war.  A  reinforcement  of 
troops  with  heavy  artillery,  however,  arriving  at  the 
French  lines  in  April,  the  besiegers  took  fort  Matagorda^ 
about  two  miles  from  the  city,  on  which  they  erected 
new  works  whence  the  vessels  entering  Puntal  roads  were 
continually  fired  upon.  By  thej^close  of  the  year,  the 
French  batteries  were  able  to  throw  shells  into  Cadiz, 
but  the  distance  rendered  their  effect  inconsiderable. 

The  war  was  in  the  meantime  carrying  on  with  vigour 
in  the^  southern  and  eastern  part  of  Spain.  General 
Blake,  who  was  inMurcia  reorganizing  the  defeated  army 
of  Ariezaga,  roused  to  arms  the  hardy  mountaineers  of 
Alpujarras  in  Granada ;  and  a  detachment  of  Spanish 
troops  under  General  Lacey,  embarking  at  Algesiras, 
marched  to  Ronda,  where  a  French  force  of  6000  men 
Was  stationed.  Thesd  took  a  sudden  panic  and  fled  in 
disorder,  leaving  their  arms  and  ammunition,  which 
were  distributed  among  the  mountaineers,  and  for  a 
considerable  time  a  sanguinary  warfare  Subsisted  be- 
tween them  and  the  French.  They  were  at  length, 
however,  driven  to  their  fastnesses,  but  not  subdued. 
The  insurrection  spreading  to  the  mountains  on  the 
borders  of  Murcia,  Sebastiani,  in  April,  entered  that 
province,  and  after  a  number  of  petty  actions,  obliged 
the  Spaniards  to  retire  to  Alicant.  A  combined  expe- 
dition of  Spaniards  and  English  sailed  in  August  from 
Cadiz  against  Moguer,  a  town  near  the  sea  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Seville,  at  tirhich  a  French  division  was  posted. 
The  French  were  driven  from  the  town  and  pursued; 
but  upon  the  intelligence  of  a  reinforcement  advancing 
from  Seville,  the  troops  re-embarked,  and  returned  to 
Cadiz.  An  enterprize  against  Malaga,  undertaken  from 
Gibraltar  under  the  command  of  Lord  Blaney,  com- 
pletely failed,  and  his  lordship  was  taken  prisoner. 

■Early  in  tJie  year,  the  town  of  Hostalric  in  Cata- 
lonia having  been  taken  by  the  French,  siege  was  laid 
to  its  strong  castle  by  General  Souham.  The  *  Spanish 
General  O'Donnel  having  drawn  together  a  considerable 
force  fox  the  purpose  of  raising  the  siege,  advanced  on 
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February  20th  to  the  plain  of  Vich,  where  an  obstinate 
engagement  was  brought  on,  in  which  all  the  attempts 
to  force  the  French  line  were  frustrated,  and  the  Spa- 
niards were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  3500  killed  and 
wounded,  and  more  than  3000  prisoners^  besides  1000 
Swiss  in  the  Spanish  service  who  laid  down  their  arms 
in  the  field.  The  castle  of  Hostalric  was  afterwards 
taken,  by  which  means  the  communication  between 
Gerona  and  Barcelona  was  secured.  Lerida  was  next 
reduced  by  Suchet,  its  garrison  of  8000  men  bein^  made 
prisoners  of  war.  The  important  fortress  of  Meqmnenza, 
regarded  as  the  key  of  the  Ebro,  yielded  to  his  arms  in 
June.  Ailer  this  success,  Tortosa  was  invested  by  that 
general ;  and  various  attempts  for  its  relief  being  de- 
bated, and  the  vigorous  sallies  of  the  garrison  only 
tending  to  their  own  loss,  an  offer  of  surrender  was  made 
on  the  first  day  of  the  following  year.  The  conditions 
not  being  accepted,  afierce  fire  of  cannon  and  mortars 
was  resumed,  and  preparation  was  made  for  an  assault, 
when  the  governor  announced  his  submission  to  the 
terms  insisted  upon,  and  delivered  his  whole  garrison 
prisoners  of  war.  For  this  act  he  was  tried  at  Tarra^ 
gona  by  a  court  martial  and  condemned  to  death. 
The  city  of  Valencia  was  more  fortunate  in  its  defence. 
Having  been  invested  by  Suchet,  who  had  entered  into 
a  correspondence  with  some  of  the  inhabitants  for  an  in- 
surrection within  the  place,  the  plot  was  discovered,  and 
General  Caro,  marching  out  with  the  best  of  his  troops, 
attacked  the  French,  and  defeated  them  with  great 
slaughter.  Such  were  the  principal  military  events  in 
this  part  of  the  peninsula. 

Although  the  French  had  actively  employed  their 
superiority  of  force  in  extending  their  conquests  through 
a  considerable  part  of  Spain,  yet  their  great  object  in 
the  campaign  of  this  year  was  to  obtain  entire  possession 
of  Portugal.  For  this  purpose  it  had  been  determined 
to  make  ax:ommencementby  the  reduction  of  the  strdng 
fortresses  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Almeida,  the  situation 
of  which  on  the  frontier  between  the  two  kingdoms 
would  give  them  the  command  of  a  free  military  com« 
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munication  from  one  to  the  other.  As  soon,  flierefore, 
as  the  capture  of  Oviedo  and  Astorga  had  set  at  liberty 
a  part  of  the  French  troops  employed  to  keep  in  check 
the  Spaniards  of  the  northern  provinces,  Marshal'Niey 
began  to  invest  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  In  the  meantime 
Marshal  Massena  arrived  from  France  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  destined  for  the  conquest  of  Portugal^ 
and  consisting  of  about  80,000  men.  The  siege  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  was  long  obstructed  by  different  impe- 
diments, one  of  which  was  the  vicinity  of  the  Anglo- 
Portuguese  army  under  Lord  Wellington ;  at  length  the 
trenches  were  opened  in  the  middle  of  June,  Massena 
having  arrived  at  the  French  camp,  wl^ile  Ney  com- 
manded the  troops  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Agueda, 
and  Junot  those  on  the  left.  A  very  formidable  can* 
tionade  was  kept  up  on  both  sides,  till,  on  July  10th, 
the  explosion  of  a  mine  having  made  a  practicable 
breach  which  the  besiegers  were  preparing  to  mount, 
the  garrison  surrendered  at  discretion,  and  about  7OOO 
became  prisoners  of  war.  Almeida  was  next  invested, 
and  the  trenches  before  it  were  opened  in  the  middle  of 
August.  It  was  garrisoned  by  5000  men,  partly  Eng- 
lish, partly  Portuguese  coinmanded  by  British  officers, 
and  its  governor  was  Brigadier-General  Cox.  The 
Vigour  of  the  defence  would  probably  long  have  re- 
tarded its  fall,  had  not  a  bomb  alighted  upon  the  prin- 
cipal magazine  of  powder,  which  occasioned  a-terribte 
and  most  destructive- explosion,  and  involved  the  town 
in  flames.  Massena  withheld  his  fire,  and  sent  a  flag 
f)f  truce  ofl^ring  terms  of  capitulation,  which,  after 
some  time  spent  in  negotiation,  were  acceded  to  oii 
Auguist  27th.  The  garrison  were  allowed  the  honours 
of  war,  but  remained  prisoners,  except  the  Portuguese 
militia,  who  were  allowed  to*  return  home,  but  many  of 
them  entered  into  the  French  service. 

The  great  contest  for  the  possession  of  Portugal  was 
now  to  commence.  Lord  Wellington,  to  whom  its 
defence  was  committed,  had  found  it  advisable  to 
retire  from  Badajoz  in  December,  to  the  north  of  the 
Tagus.     In    February  the  English    and  Portuguese: 
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troops  were  posted  at  a  number  of  different  points  in 
Portugal  and  its  frontier  on  the  side  of  Spain,  Lord 
Wellington  having  his  head  quarters  in  the  two  follow- 
ing months  chiefly  at  Viseu.  During  the  siege  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  the  principal  post  of  the  army  was  Guafda, 
whence  the  French  lines  might  be  descried,  but 
nothing  of  consequence  could  be  undertaken  for  its 
relief.  After  the  surrender  of  Almeida,  Lord  Wel- 
lington concentrated  the  different  divisions  of  the  com- 
bined army,  and  began  his  retreat  towards  Lisbon. 
He  had  formed  a  defensive  plan  to  which  he  steadily 
adhered.  As  the  army  of  Marshal  Massena  was  much 
superior,  at  least  in  the  number  of  troops  on  which 
reliance  could  be  placed,  he  resolved  to  avoid  general 
actions,  but  to  make  advantage  of  every  opportunity 
of  retarding  the  enemy's  advance,  by  occupying  strong 
positions.  At  the  same  time  he  put  fully  into  practice 
the  efficacious,  though  severe  policy  of  rendering  all 
the  country  in  the  line  of  march  entirely  inhospitable 
to  the  French,  by  stripping  it  of  all  its  inhabitants, 
with  the  whole  of  their  moveable  property,  the  rest 
being  destroyed.  In  consequence,-  he  issued  a  pro- 
clamation on  August  4th,  by  which  all  magistrates  and 
persons  holding  offices  under  government  who  should 
remain  in  towns  and  villages  after  receiving  orders 
from  any  military  office  to  depart,  and  all  persons 
whatever  who  should  hold  communication  with  the 
enemy,  were  declared  traitors  to  their  country,  and 
subjected  to  punishment  as  such. 

On  the  21st  of  September  all  the  force  under  Mas- 
sena was  concentrated  at  Viseu,  where  it  halted  for  a 
time,  during  which.  Lord  Wellington  passed  to  the 
right  of  the  Mondego,  and  occupied  with  his  center  and 
left  wing  the  Sierra  Buzaco  which  extends  to  that 
river.  Massena,  arriving  in  front  of  his  position  on 
the  26th,  resolved  upon  an  attack,  which  he  put  in 
execution  on  the  following  day.  The  French  pushed 
up  the  heights  with  great  courage  in  different  parts, 
and  one  division  reached  the  summit  .of  the  ridge  j 
they  were,  however,  met  with  equal  resolution  at  the 
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point  of  the  bayonet,  and  were  finally  repulsed  with 
great  loss,  2000  men  being  lejft  on  the  field  of  battle, 
Tlie  loss  of  the  Endish  and  Portuguese  was  algo  coa- 
Bidefable*  As  the  French  had  suffered  no  more  than 
a  repulse,  Massena  immediately  turned  the  British 
position,  and  made  a  circuitous  march  upon  Coimbra. 
Wellington  arrived  there  first  by  a  more  direct  route, 
but  the  place  afifording  no  advantages  for  defence,  he 
continued  his  retreat  to  the  strong  lines  of  Torres 
Vedras,  about  SO  miles  from  Lisbon.  He  carried  with 
him  almost  all  the  population  of  the  intervening 
country,  including  that  of  Coimbra^  with  their  portable 
effects,  and  much  individual  distress  was  the  necessary 
consequence  of  such  a  removal.  The  sufferings  of  the 
poor  Portuguese  were,  however,  alleviated  by  liberal 
contributions  in  the  capital,  and  by  aids  both  public  and 
private  from  England. 

Massena,  who  closely  followed  the  retreating  armyt 
after  reconnoitering  the  admirably  fortified  and  con* 
nected  posts  of  the  allied  army,  contented  himself  with 
fortifying  his  own  position,  and  making  collections  of 
provision,  which  soon  became  veiy  scarce  in  his  army. 
His  quarters  were  straitened  by  the  Portuguese  militia^ 
which  occupied  the  greatest  part  of  the  north-west, 
and  a  party  of  which,  commanded  by  Colonel  Trenl^ 
hsid  entered  Coimbra,  and  taken  50OO  prisoners,  chiefly 
jsick  and  wounded.  Massena  made  Santarem  his  head 
quarters,  and  extended  his  positions  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tagus,  and  thence  to  the  Zezere,  as  far 
as  the  borders  of  Upper  Beira.  He  received  from 
Spain  reinforcements  of  troops,  and  convoys  of  pro- 
visions ;  but  he  was  subjected  to  difficulties  and  pri« 
vations  from  which  Lord  Wellington's  army,  with  the 
capital  behind  it,  and  the  sea  open  for  supplies  of  every 
kind,  was  exempted.  Such  was  the  situa1;ion  at  the 
close  of  the  year  of  the  two  great  armies  which  were 
to  decide  the  fate  of  Portugal. 

The  Cortes  of  Spain,  the  object  of  the  nation's 
hopes,  after  a  long  delay,  assembled  at  Cadiz  on  Sep- 
tember ^th.      This  body  of  national  representatives 

u  4 
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was  elected  by  the  provinces,  cities,  and  provincial 
juntas,  in  a  mode  by  which  regard  was  paid  both 
to  population  and  •  property ;  and  so  zealous  were 
the  Spaniards  for  its  formation,  that  the  elections 
took  place  even  in  the  districts  occupied  by  the  Frenclu 
They  could  not,  however,  be  complete  at  the  time  of 
their  assembling,  especially  as  it  was  determined  that 
the  colonies  of  Spain  in  the  East  and  West  Indies 
should  partake  in  the  representation.  They  were 
termed  the  General  and  Extraordinary  Cortes,  and  the 
sovereign  power  was  declared  to  reside  in  them.  Their 
first  measure  was  to  swear  fealty  to  King  Ferdinand 
VII.,  and  to  declare  the  renunciations  at  Bayonne  null 
and  void,  as  being  violent  and  unjust,  and  without  the 
consent  of  the  nation.  The  Cortes  took  the  title  of 
Ms^esty  till  the  arrival  of  Ferdinand,  and  assumed  tMfe 
legislative  power  of  the  state*  The  executive  was 
assigned  pro  tempore  to  the  regency,  on  condition  of 
takmg  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Cortes :  the  regeucy. 
was  dso  to  reside  wherever  the  Cortes  did,  from  whicn 
its  members  were  not  to  absent  themselves  without 
permission.  It  was  further  decreed  that  a  King  of 
i^ain  could  not  marry,  nor  alienate  his  property,  nor 
abdicate  his  throne,  without  the  consent  of  the  nation. 
It  was  also  established  as  a  fundamental  principle,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Spain  had  a  right  to  redress  oi 
their  grievances^  The  Roman  Catholic  religion  was 
acknowledged,  exclusively  of  all  others.  An  act  was 
immediately  passed  for  a  new  levy  of  150,000  men, 
and  for  the  subsistence  and  equipment  of  all  the 
existing  armies.  The  enlightened  spirit  which  actu- 
ated a  majority  of  the  assembly,  was  displayed  by  a 
decree  for  the  liberty  of  the  press,  by  which  full 
permission  was  given  for  the  printing  of  political  sen- 
timents, with  the  exception  of  defamatory,  libellous^ 
and  immoral  compositions.  Religious  discussion  was, 
of  course,  inadmissible.     The  Cortes  also  resolved  to 

Publish  their  own*  proceedings  in  regular  journals.     In 
)ctober  the  old  regency  was  dissolved,  and  an  exe- 
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cutive  council  of  three  members  was  nominated  in  its^ 
stead.  ' 

Of  the  events  in  the  other  part&  of  Europe,  the  first 
to  be  mentioned,  and  one  of  the  most  important,  was 
the  marriage  of  the  French  Emperor,  for  which. his 
divorce  from  Josephine  had  prepared  the  way.  At 
the  end  of  February,  he  announced  to  the  senate  that 
he  had  dispatched  the  Prince- of  Neufchatel  (Berthier) 
to  Vienna  to  demand  the  hand  of  the  Archduchess 
Louisa  Maria,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Francis  11.^ 
according  to  a  contract  which  had  been  made,  and. 
which  was  doubtless  a  secret  article  in  the  late*  peace. 
The  Archduke  Charles  received  the  hand  of  his  niece 
as  representative  of  his  old  antagonist,  on  March  11th;' 
and  the  new  Empress  departed  to  share  the  throne  of 
a  low-born  conqueror,  who,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
haughtiest  court  in  Europe,  was  become  the  equal  of 
her^itary  sovereigns.  This  connection  was  regarded 
as  conducing  not  less  to  the  security  than  the  lustre  of 
the  Corsican  dynasty ;  and  Napoleon  might  now  pur- 
sue with  increased  confidence  those  schemes  of  aggran* 
dizement  which  possessed  his  whole  soul. 

Proceeding  in  his  plan  of  annexations,  by  which  he 
proposed  to  round  his  empire  of  the  west^  he  took  within 
Ms  grasp  the  Seven  Dutch  Provinces.  They  had,  in- 
dee^  been  a  mere  dependency  of  France  under  King 
Louis;  but' in  the  preceding 'December  an  intimation 
had  been  given  of  rendering  them  a  component  part  of 
the  French  empire,  to  which  they  naturally  belonged, 
as  being  no  more  than  an  alluvion  of  the  Rhine,  the 
Maese,  and  the  Scheldt.  French  soldiers  to  the 
number  of  40,000  men  were  gradually  introduced  into 
Holland,  and  troops  were  quartered  at  the  mouths  of 
the  rivers,  accompanied  by  French  custom-house  officers, 
in  order  to  prevent  all  commerce  with  England.  On 
June  29th  notice  was  given  to  King  Louis  that  the 
Emperor  insisted  iq>on  the  occupation  of  Amsterdam, 
which  was  to  be  made  the  head-quarters  of  the  French. 
Louis,  justly  regarding  himself  as  no  longer  a  Kin^, 
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resigQed  that  nominal  dignity  in  favour  of  his  sons, 
and  declared  his  Queen  regent.  On  the  day  of  his 
abdication  he  published  a  farewell  address  to  the  legist 
lative  body,  in  which  he  stated  the  circumstances  which 
had  rendered  it  necessaiy  for  him  to  sign  a  treaty  with 
his  brother  the  Emperor,  whereby  he  had  been  deprived 
of  all  authority ;  and  he  advised  them  to  receive  tlie 
French  with  respect  and  cordiality.  He  expressed  a 
warm  affection  for  his  late  subjects;  and  indeed  his 
conduct  during  his  short  reign  had  been  such,  that  he 
always  appeared  the  real  friend  of  the  people  upon 
whom  he  had  been  arbitrarily  imposed,  and  was  too 
much  a  Dutchman  to  retain  the  favour  of  the  Emperor 
of  France.  His  act  of  abdication  was  considered  as 
being  of  no  validity,  not  having  been  previously  con* 
certed  with  the  Emperor ;  and  the  Sevai  Provinces 
were  inseparably  annexed  to  the  French  empire. 

Other  annexations  were  those  of  the  Vsdais,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  passage  of  the  Alps  by  the 
Simplon  y  and  of  the  Hanse  towns  and  the  whole  coast 
from  the  Elbe  to  the  Ems  -*-  commanded,  it  was  said,  by 
circumstances.  The  electorate  of  Hanover  was  an- 
nexed to  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  and  its  very  name 
was  abolished ;  and  to  that,  and  all  the  other  dependent 
kingdoms,  the  conscription  laws  were  extended.  In 
France  the  chains  of  despotic  power  were  rivetted  by 
spies,  arbitrary  imprisonments,  a  rigorous  police,  and 
restrictions  on  the  liberty  of  the  press ;  and  while  the 
glor^  of  the  nation  was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch,  all 
vestiges  of  its  freedom  were  obliterated. 

An  event  which  in  this  year  took  place  in  Sweden 
may  be  ranked  among  the  most  extraordinary  occur*- 
rences  in  European  history.  The  Duke  of  Sudermania, 
elected  King  by  the  name  of  Charles  XIII.  in  the  place 
of  the  deposed  Gustavus,  being  advanced  in  years,  and 
without  children,  thought  it  necessary  that  a  successor 
to  the  throne  should  be  nominated.  The  diet  accord* 
ingly  made  choice  of  Charles  Augustus,  Prince  of 
Augustenburg,  a  subject  of  Denmark,  who  repaired  to 
Stockholm  in  January,  and  received  the  homage  of  the 
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states.  On  May  S9th)  while  he  was  reviewing  some 
regiments  of  cavalry,  he  was  attacked  by  a  sudden  dis- 
order, fell  from  his  horse,  and  soon  after  expired.  His 
funeral  was  rendered  tragical  by  a  popular  tumult,  in 
which  Count  Fersen,  the  marshal  of  the  kingdom,  from 
an  unfounded  suspicion  of  having  caused  the  Prince's 
death,  was  seized  in  the  presence  of  a  regiment  of 
guard^i  and  barbarously  murdered.  In  August  the 
states  were  assembled  at  Orebro  for  the  election  of 
another  successor  to  the  throne.  The  candidates  were, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Gustavus  (whose  children, 
however,  were  regarded  as  illegitimate)  ;  the  Prince  of. 
Holstein,  eldest  brother  of  the  deceased  Prince  of 
Augustenburg ;  the  King  of  Denmark ;  and  the  French 
.  Marshal  Bemadotte,  Prince  of  Ponte  Corvo.  The 
latter  was  elected  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  by  the 
general  voice  of  all  the  orders  composing  the  states ; 
thus  affording  an  example  unprecedented  in  modern 
times,  of  an  ancient  monarchy  rejecting  every  branch  of 
its  royal  line,  and  spontaneously  choosing  ibr  its  future 
sovereign  a  soldier  of  fortune,  a  stranger,  of  humble 
origin,  known  to  the  nation  only  by  his  residence  in  the 
north  of  Germany  as  one  of  Napoleon's  captains.  That 
French  interests  influenced  the  election  can  scarcely 
be  doubted ;  but  it  has  not  appeared  that  the  Emperor 
took  any  direct  part  im  the  event ;  and  as  Bemadotte 
had  acquired  great  wealth,  and  was  liberal  in  the  em<- 
ployment  of  it,  influence  of  another  kind  may  well  be 
supposed  to  have  had"  its  share.  The  Crown  Prince 
was  installed  on  the  1st  of  November,  when  he  addressed 
the  diet  in  a  speech  judiciously  adapted  to  the  occasion. 
In  the  same  month  the  Swedish  government  issued  a 
decree  of  non-intercourse  with  Great  Britain,  and  by 
declaring  its  adherence  to  the  continental  system,  joined 
in  the  war  against  her. 

The  Danes  continued  to  display  their  rooted  hostility 
to  this  country  by  great  activity  in  fitting  out  armed 
ships  and  gun-veasels  to  aimoy  its  Baltic  trade,  in  which 
they  had  considerable  success.  The  Isle  of  Anholt  in 
the  Catte^te  was  however  taken  possession  of  by  the 
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English,  as  an  useful  depository  for  prohibited  mer'^ 
chandize. 

The  King  of  Naples,  Joachim  (Murat),  collected  in 
the  beginning  of  July  on  the  Calabrian  coast  a  powerful 
armament  by  land  and  sea,  for  the  purpose  of  an  invasion 
of  Sicily.  The  British  commander.  Sir  John  Stuart, 
made  the  best  preparations  for  resisting  the  threatened 
attack,  disposing  all  his  troops  in  a  line  along  the  shore 
with  a  chain  of  communications,  and  guarding  the  whole 
coast  by  batteries  and  gun-boats.  In  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  straits  a  constant  firing  was  kept  up  on  both 
sides,  which  was  rather  a  spectacle  than  a  serious  con* 
flict ;  but  in  repeated  attacks  on  the  Neapolitan  flotilla 
a  number  of  vessels  were  taken,  destroyed,  or  dispersed. 
On  September  18th  a  debarkation  of  3500  Neapolitans 
and  Corsicans  was  effected  near  the  Faro,  but  two 
British  regiments  took  900  of  them  prisoners,  and  forced 
the  rest  to  retreat  to  their  gun-boats.  On  October  2d 
Joachim  proclaimed  that  the  expedition  to  Sicily  was 
adjourned,  the  experim^ent  having  sufficiently  proved 
that  the  enemy's  flotillas  could  not  obstruct  the  passage 
when  seriously  attempted. 

The  Turks  and  Russians  in  this  year  persevered  ill 
their  sanguinary  war  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  with 
no  other  apparent  object  than  mutual  destruction. 
Several  bloody  actions  were  fought,  and  the  Russians 
took  some  towns  in  Bulgaria,  but  failed  at  Rudshuck, 
Schumla,  and  Varna.  The  Turks,  who  acted  with  un- 
usual vigour,  sent  a  fleet  into  the  Black  Sea,  and  made 
a«demonstfation  against  the  Krimea  by  way  of  a  diver« 
sion  in  favour  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  'fne  Russians 
concentrating  their  forces,  appeared  to  intend  an 
irruption  into  Romania,  which  obliged  the  Grand  Vizier 
with  a  part  of  his  army  to  take  post  between  them  and 
Adrianople ;  and  the  Grand  Sdgnior,  displaying  the 
banner  of-  the  prophet,  marched  to  a  small  distance 
from  Constantinople,  whence  he  sent  troops  to  jmn  the 
Vizier.  The  war  continued  between  the  Turks^  and 
Servians,  chiefly  to-the  advantage  of  the  latter.  Notwith'- 
standing  the  urgent  demands  on  the  Ottoman  Courts  ^ 
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army  was  also  sent  to  Syria  against  the  Wahabees,  who 
had  declared  enmity  with  the  Mussulmans.  These 
people  betook  themselves  likewise  to  piracy;  and  in 
April  an  armament  was  sent  against  them  to  the 
Persian  gulf,  by  the  English  government  at  Bombay. 

Several  important 'Successes,  naval  and  military, 
chiefly  in  distant  transmarine  countries,  decorated  the 
JBritish  arms  in  this  year. 

In  the  month  of  March  an  expedition  sailed  from 
Zante  against  the  island  of  Santa  Maura  in  the  Ionian 
sea,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Eyre  of  the  Mag- 
nificent, and  Brigadier-General  Oswald,  which,  after  a 
vigorous  action,  carried  the  fortress  by  storm,  and  made 
the  garrison,  about  700  in  number,  prisoners  of  war. 

In  the  West  Indies,  Guadaloupe,  the  last  island  re- 
maining to  the  French  in  that  part  of  the  world,  sur- 
rendered on  February  5th  to  a  combined  force  com- 
manded by  General  Sir  G.  Beckwith  and  Admiral  Sir 
A.  Cochrane. 

The  Isles  of  Bourbon  and  France  in  the  Indian 
ocean,  which  had  so  long  been  a  great  annovance  to  our 
East  India  trade,  were  in  this  year  brought  under  the 
English  dominion.  Lord  Minto,  governor-general  of 
India,  having  laid  the  plan  for  their  reduction,  a  body 
of  1650  Europeans,  and  1600  Sepoys,  sailed  from 
Madras,  and  being  joined  by  1000  more  from  the  island 
of  Rodriguez,  the  whole  under  the  <:ommand  of  Lieu* 
tenant-Colonel  Keating,  with  a  fleet  of  men  of  war  and 
transports,  the  expedition  arrived  early  in  July  off  the 
Island  of  Bourbon.  Dispositions  were  made  for  an 
attack  on  the  principal  town,  St.  Denis,  but  it  was 
prevented  on  the  8th  by  an  offer  to  capitulate  on  honour- 
Bble  terms,  which  was  accepted.  The  other  town, 
St.  Paul,  was  taken  possession  of  on  the  10th,  and  the 
whole  island  submitted. 

.  A  body  of  troops,  consisting  of  8  or  10,000  from 
India  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  commanded  by  Ma- 
)or.General  John  Abercrombie,  and  a  fleet  under  Ad- 
miral Bertie,  rendezvoused  at  the  ide  of  France,  other-, 
^ae  Mauritius,  in  November,  and  on  the  29th  the  troops 
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effected  a  landing.  Some  skirmishing  occurred  till  the 
artillery  was  landed,  and  preparations  were  made  to  at- 
tack the  forts ;  when,  on  December  Sd,  a  capitulation 
was  proposed  on  the  part  of  the  French,  and  was  signed 
on  the  same  day.  By  its  terms  the  island,  with  a  vast 
quantity  of  stores  ana  merchandize,  five  large  frigates 
and  some  smaller  ships  of  war,  28  merchant-men,  and 
two  captured  English  East  Indiamen,  were  surren- 
dered. The  garrison  was  to  be  sent  to  France,  and  to 
be  at  their  own  disposal.  This  was  the  most  valuable 
of  the  remaining  French  possessions  to  the  eastward  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Three  frigates  were  after- 
wards dispatched  to  destroy  the  French  batteries  at 
Tametava  on  the  coast  of  Madagascar,  and  to  root 
them  out  from  some  other  small  nestling  places,  which 
being  effected,  there  was  not  left  to  France,  at  the  be- 
giilning  of  the  following  year,  a  slip  of  land  in  either 
Indies,  or  a  ship  on  the  Indian  ocean. 

In  the  same  part  of  the  world  farther  conquests  were 
also  made  upon  the  Dutch,  the  perpetual  suflerers  in  the 
quarrels  between  France  and  England.  On  February 
17th  the  Dutch  settlement  of  Amb^na,  with  its  de- 
pendent islands,  was  surrendered  to  a  firitish  force  from 
Madras.  A  party  of  seamen,  commanded  by  Captain 
Cole  of  the  Carolina  frigate,  having  on  August  8th  car- 
ried a  fort  upon  Banda  Neira,  the  whole  island  of 
Banda,  the  principal  of  the  spice  islands,  with  its  de- 
pendencies, though  protected  by  7OO  regular  troops  and 
300  militia,  surrendered  unconditionally,  and  afforded  a 
rich  prize  to  the  captors. 

One  reverse  to  the  British  arms  is  to  be  placed  in 
counterbalance  to  this  train  of  success.  Four  English  fri- 
gates, the  Sirius,  Magicienne^  Nereide,  and  Iphigenia, 
on  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  station,  undertook  in  August 
to  attack  the  harbour  or  Sud-Est  in  4he  isle  of  France,i 
opposite  the  isle  of  Passe,  into  which  three  French  fri- 
gates had  carried  two  Indiamen,  their  prizes.  The 
Sirius  and  Magicienne  unfortunately  ran  aground  upon 
shoals  not  known  to  their  pilots,  and  were  burnt  by  their 
crews*    The  Nereide,  having  stood  in  nearer  to  the 
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inner  harbour,  was  also  stranded,  and  though  exposed 
to  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  frigates  and  the  batteries  on 
shore,  was  not  surrendered  by  its  brave  Captain  Wil- 
loughby  till  every  man  on  board  was.  either  killed  or 
wounded.  The  Iphigenia,  closely  blockaded  in  the 
isle  of  Passe,  was  afterwards  taken,  together  with  the 
island. 

The  differences  between  the  governments  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America,  still  remained 
un-adjusted.  On  the  recall  of  Mr.  Erskine,  Mr.  Jackson 
had  been  sent  to  succeed  him  as  minister  in  America^ 
where  he  found  th6  government  and  public  in  a  state  of 
irritation  against  this  country,  on  account  of  the  dis- 
avowal of  the  agreement  entered  into  by  Mr.  Erskine. 
The  firm  and  unyielding  tone  taken  by  Mr.  Jackson  in 
liis  negotiations  further  contributed  to  render  him  un* 
acceptable  ;  and  the  American  resident  in  London  was 
instructed  to  demand  his  recall,  which  was  complied 
with,  but  without  the  least  intiniation  of  displeasure 
with  his  conduct  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty.  The 
American  congress  having  passed  an  act  on  May  1st, 
providing  that  if  either  Great  Britain  or  France  should 
modify  its  edicts  so  as  that  they  should  cease  to  violate  the 
neujtral  commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  if  the  other 
nation  should  not  within  three  months  thereafter  do  the 
same,  the  restriction  of  intercourse  should  cease  with 
regard  to  the  first  nation,  but  remain  in  force  with  re- 
gard to  the  second  j  President  Madison  issued  a  pro- 
clamation on  November  2d,  declaring  that  the  French 
edicts  had  been  revoked,  and  that  therefore  from 
that  time  the  restrictions  were  abrogated  with  respect 
to  France.  Mr.  Gallatin,  treasurer  of  the  states,  on  the 
same  day  sent  letters  to  the  different  collectors  of  the 
customs,  announcing  the  abolition  of  the  restrictions 
with  respect  to  France,  but  declaring  that  they  would 
be  revived  in  full  force  with  regard  to  Great  Britain  on 
the  2d  of  February  next,  should  she  not  have  in  like 
manner  revoked  her  hostile  decrees.  And  by  a  second 
letter,  he  gave  his  opinion  that  in  the  case  above-men- 
tioned,   all   British   gooda  arriving  subsequently  to 
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February  2d  would  be  forfeited.  In  this  unpromising 
state  the  contest  between  Great  Britain  and  America 
was  left  at  tlie  close  of  the  year. 

A  commencement  was  made  in  the  present  year  of 
those  civil  dissentions  in  Spanish  America  which  have 
ever  since  been  productive  of  so  much  disorder  and 
bloodshed.  The  manner  in  which  these  colonies  Were 
governed  by  the  mother  country  had  long  been  a  sub- 
ject of  mucn  discontent ;  but  such  was  their  attachment 
to  the  general  cause  of  Spain,  that  the  French  usurpa- 
tions excited  an  ardent  zeal  in  its  defence,  and  the  co- 
lonists readily  submitted  to  the  provisionary  governments 
of  Old  Spain,  and  sent  liberal  contributions  for  their  sup-, 
port.  The  bad  success,  however,  of  the  measures 
adopted  by  the  central  junta  and  the  regency,  led  them 
to  consider  of  the  means  to  be  employed  to  secure  them- 
selves from  the  yoke  of  France  ;  to  which  was  added  a 
purpose  of  taking  the  occasion  for  redressing  by  their 
own  efforts  the  grievances  under  which  they  laboured. 
This  spirit  appears  first  to  have  manifested  itself  in 
Caraccas,  the  magistracy  of  which  was  deposed,  and  a 
provisional  government  was  appointed,  upon  a  principle 
of  fraternization  and  unity  with  the  mother  country. 
Other  provinces  joined  in  the  same  revolutionary  mea- 
sures, and  on  April  19th  Caraccas,  Cumana,  Barinas, 
Margarita,  Barcelona,  Merida,  and  Truxillo,  formed  an 
union  under  the  name  of  the  American  Confederation  of 
Venezuela.  Although  the  principal  leaders  entertained 
the  view  of  ultimate  independence,  yet  they  professed  a 
warm  attachment  to  Spain,  and  swore  allegiance  to 
Ferdinand  VII. ;  they  did  not,  however,  recognize  the 
authority  of  the  regency  at  Cadiz,  affirming  that  the 
central  junta  had  no  right  to  appoint  it  without  assem- 
bling the  Cortes.  In  fact,  the  interests  of  the  colonists^ 
and  of  the  merchants  of  Cadiz,  were  totally  at  variance ; 
and  by  the  influence  of  the  latter,  the  revolutionists  were 
declared  traitors,  and  all  their  ports  were  placed  under 
blockade,  till  they  should  acknowledge  the  rights  of  the 
regency.  Two  parties  now  began  to  divide  Spanish 
America  j  that  of  tlie  loyalists,  who  submitted  to  the 
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j?egency  as  the  legal  representatives  of  King  Ferdinand; 
lyidof  the  Independents,  who  aimed  to  govern  themselves. 
An  attempt  was  made  by  King  Joseph,  by  means  of  emis- 
saries, to  establish  his  authority  in  the  provinces  of  Spa- 
nish North  America,  but  with  very  indifferent  success,  an 
aversion  to  the  French  usurpation  being  geheraL  It 
was  a  more  important  matter  to  discover  what  might  be 
expected  from  the  court  of  Great  Britain;  and  the  junta 
of  Caraccas  entered  into  a  correspondence  on  the  sub- 
ject with  the  governor  of  Cura9ao.  In  reply  to  his  ap- 
plication to  the  ministry  for  instructions.  Lord  Liver- 
poolj  on  June  29th,  wrote  a  letter  for  the  purpose  of  a 
public  declaration  of  the  system  on  which  the  British 
government  meant  to  act  with  respect  to  the  Spanish 
colonies.  The  substance  of  it  was,  that  the  obligations 
of  justice  and  good  faith  must  lead  his  Majesty  to  dis- 
courage every  step  tending  to  separate  the  Spanish 
provinces  in  America  from  the  mother  country;  but  that 
if  Spain  should  be  compelled  to  submit  to  the  yoke  of 
the  common  enemy,  and  lose  its  independence,  his 
Majesty  would  think  it  his  duty  to  afford  every  assists 
ance  to  those  provinces  in  rendering  them  independent 
of  French  Spain.  A  copy  of  this  letter  was  communi- 
cated to  the  regency  at  Cadiz,  and  was  published  in 
all  the  Spanish  newspapers. 

The  latter  part  of  this  year  was  marked  by  the  re- 
currence of  a  domestic  calamity,  productive  of  a  change 
in  the  government  which  forms  an  era  in  the  annals 
of  the  present  reign.  His  Majesty,  in  consequence, 
it  was  supposed,  of  deep  affliction  from  the  sufferings 
of  his  youngest  daughter,  the  Princess  Amelia,  which 
terminated  in  her  death  on  November  2d,  was  again 
attacked  by  the  mental  malady  under  which  he  had 
before  laboured,  so  that  when  parliament  re-assembled 
on  the  1st  of  November,  a  proclamation  was  issued 
for  its  farther  prorogation.  After  successive  adjourn- 
ments, supported  by  the  favourable  opinions  of  the 
physicians  relative  to  his  Majesty's  progress  towards 
recovery,  it  became  necessary  to  supply  the  deficiency 
in  the  executive  branch  of  government  by  a  regency. 
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On  December  20th,  Mr.  Perceval  in  the  House  of 
Commons  moved  three  resolutions  copied  from  those 
of  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  like  occurrence  in  1788-9,  of  which 
the  third  only,  that  the  proper  mode  of  isupplying  the 
deficiency  would  be  by  a  bill,  produced  a  division ; 
Mr.  Ponsonby  moving  as  an  amendment,  that  an  ad- 
dress should  be  presented  to  the  Prince  of  Wales 
? raying  him  to  take  upon  himself  the  office  of  Regent. 
'!he  amendment  was  rejected  by  269  votes  against  157. 
In  the  House  of  Lords  the  same  resolutions,  and  a 
similar  amendment,  were  moved,  which  last  was  re- 
jected by  100  against  74.  The  arguments  in  the 
debates  being  of  the  same  kind  with  those  used  on  the 
former  occasion,  it  is  unnecessary  to  advert  to  them. 
The  remaining  proceedings  relative  to  the  regency 
belong  to  the  parliamentary  transactions  of  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

The  extraordinary  rigour  with  which  the  French 
government  in  this  year  pursued  the  plan  of  excluding 
British  commerce  from  all  the  parts  of  the  continent 
subject  to  its  influence,  began  to  produce  the  efifect  of 
considerably  reducing  the  demand  for  our  manufac- 
tures, of  which  those  of  cotton  were  particularly  af- 
fected ;  and  numerous  failures  in  that  branch  were  the 
consequence.  A  great  depreciation  of  the  value  of  the 
last  loan  to  government  was  one  of  the  first  symptoms 
of  pecuniary  difficulties  and  gloomy  prospects,  of  which 
some  tragical  results  made  a  strong  impression  on  the 
public. 

In  Ireland,  the  spirit  of  discontent,  never  long  dor- 
mant, took  the  turn  of  a  violent  antipathy  to  the  union 
of  the  two  kingdoms ;  and  a  numerous  meeting  held  at 
Dublin,  unanimously  voted  a  strong  petition  for  its 
repeal,  though  certaiiily  with  very  little  prospect  of 
success. 
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Year  of  George  III.  51  &  52. 

— : Parliament  4  &  5, 

Regency  BiU^  and  Debates.  —  Passed^  and  accepted  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  who  retains  the  subsisting  Ministry,  —  Speech  by  Commis" 
sion.  —  Mr.  JV»  Pole*s  Letter  enjoining  magisterial  Proceedings 
against  the  Electors  of  Delegates  to  the  Catholic  Committee  %n 
Dublin^  and  parliamentary  Notice  taken  of  the  same.  —  Catholic 
Petition  to  both  Houses,  rejected.  —  Further  Proceedings  of  the 
Irish  Catholics,  and  of  Government.  —  Acquitted  of  Dr.  Sheridan. 

—  Motion  for  Censure  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  —  Relief  of  Com* 
mercial  Distresses.  —  Parliamentary  Enouiry  into  the  State  of  Bui' 
lion  and  Currency.  —  Consequent  Resolutions.  —  Lord  Stanhope's 
Bill  against  the  Sale  of  Gold  Coin  at  advanced  prices,  and  the 
Depreciation  of  Bank  Notes.  —  Budget.  —  Re-appointment  of  the 
Duke  of  York  to  the  Office  of  Commander-in^Chiief.  —  Clause  in  the 
Mutiny  BUI  allowing  Commutation  for  Corporal  Punishment.  — • 
Billjbr  the  Interchange  of  British  and  Irish  Militias.  —  Lord  Sid" 
mouth* s  proposed  Billjbr  altering  the  Toleration  Act.  —  Portugal.  —^ 
Retreat  of  Massena,  and  pursuit  by  Lord  Wellington.  —  Jtmeidoi 
taken.  —  Battle  of  Albuera. — Failure  at  Badqjos.  —  Campaign  in 
Catalonia  and  Estremadura.  -^  French  Capture  ofBadajos.  —  Bat-^ 
tie  of  Barossa. —  Capture  qf  Tarragona  by  the  French.  — Their 
Successes  in  Valencia.  —  Other  Actions  in  Spain.  —  Proceedings  qf 
the  Cortes.  —  Hamburg  annexed  to  France.  —  Marine  Conscrtp" 
tion.  —  Birth  qf  a  Son  to  Napoleon.  —  Ecclesiastical  Council.  — 
Napoleons  visit  to  the  Sea-coast^  and  Holland.  —  Campai^  be- 
txoeen  the  Russians  and  Turks.  —  Differences  between  Russia  and 
France.  —  Austrian  Affairs.  —  Prussia  and  Confederacy  qf  the 
Rhine.  —  Sweden.  —  Repulse  qfthe  Danes  at  AnhoU.  —  Susp^sUm 
qf  Intercourse  bettveen  Great  Britain  and  America.  —  Action  be* 
tvoeen  the  Little  Belt  and  the  President.  —  Fruitless  Negotiations  to 
terminate  the  Differences  between  the  two  Countries.  —  Occurrences 
in  South  America.  —  War  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Montevideo. 

—  West  Indies.  —  Insurrection  at  Martinico.  —  East  Indies.  —  JDe- 
Aronement  qfthe  ReffiUt  qf  Travancore.  —  Conquest  qf  Java  by  the 
British^  —  Various  Naval  Actions.  —  Great  Losses  by  Shiptvreck. 

^  Enumeration  qfthe  People  qf  Great  Britain.  —  Riots  among  the 
'  Hosiery  Manufacturers. 

The  close  of  the  preceding  year  left  the  parliament 
iWly  occupied  in  the  important  business  of  settling  thf 
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regency.  On  December  31st,  a  conference  was  held 
between  the  two  Houses,  after  which,  the  assent  of  the 
Lords  to  the  resolutions  ah-eady  mentioned  was  an- 
nounced, Mr.  Perceval,  then,  at  the  close  of  a  long 
speech,  moved  five  propositions  as  the  foundation  of 
an  intended  bill  for  regulating  the  office  of  Regent. 
Of  these,  the  first  appointed  the  Prince  of  Wales 
Regent,  under  certain  restrictions  and  limitations ;  by 
the  second,  he  was  restrained  from  conferring  the  rank: 
of  peerage  for  a  time  to  be  limited ;  by  the  third,  from 
granting  offices  in  reversion,  or  places  and  pensions, 
for  a  longer  term  than  during  the  royal  pleasure ;  the 
fourth  formed  regulations  respecting  the  King's  private 

Property;  and  the  fifth  vested  the  management  of  his 
ousehold  in  the  Queen.  The  first  stand  made  by  the 
opposition  was  against  the  leading  proposition,  that 
the  Regent  should  be  laid  under  restrictions  ;  and  the 
Honourable  Mr.  Lambe  moved  as  an  amendment, 
"  That  the  entire  royal  power  should  be  conferred 
upon  him  without  any  restrictions."  On  a  division, 
the  amendment  was  negatived  by  224  to  200;  the 
smallness  of  which  majority  denoted  a  general  opinion 
that  the  ministers  held  their  places  on  a  frail  tenure. 
They  were  avowedly  destitute  of  the  Prince's  con- 
fidence, and  were  therefore  expected  to  be  immediate 
sacrifices  to  the  regency ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the 
expectation  of  the  King's  speedy  recovery,  regarded 
by  his  physicians  as  little  less  than  certain,  gave  them 
|i  strong  reversionary  interest;  and  thus  a  kind  of 
equilibrium  of  hopes  and  views  was  created,  which  will 
account  for  various  fluctuations  of  party  during  the  pro- 
gress of  this  momentous  transaction. 

-An  unforeseen  difficulty  proceeding  from  the  sus- 
pension of  the  royal  authority,  was  the  first  thing  which 
required  parliamentary  interference.  On  January  Sd, 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  acquainted  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  a  difference  of  opinion  had  arisen 
between  the  treasury  and  the  exchequer  respecting  the 
issue  of  certain  sums  which  had  been  appropriated  by 
parliament  to  the  use  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  he 
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moved  for  certain  papers  relative  to  the  subject.  After 
the  House  had  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  for  their 
consideration,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  moved, 
that  until  due  provision  be  made  for  supplying  the 
defect  in  the  royal  authority,  the  commissioners  of  the 
treasury  should  be  required  to  issue  their  warrants  to 
the  auditor  of  the  exchequer  for  the  payment  of  such 
sums  as  the  exigency  may  render  necessary ;  and  the 
officers  of  the  exchequer  be  authorized  to  pay  obedi- 
ence to  such  warrants.  After  a  long  debate,  the 
motion  was  carried  without  a  division.  The  same 
being  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords,  January  5th, 
the  lord  chancellor  was  asked  why  he  had  not  made 
use  of  the  great  seal  on  this  occasion,  who  replied,  that 
it  did  not  appear  to  him  how  he  could  have  employed 
it  to  draw  money  from  the  exchequer  for  such  services 
as  these.  Some  observations  being  made  relative  to 
the  application  of  the  privy  seal  for  the  same  purpose, 
the  Earl  of  Westmorland  declared  that  if  the  difficulty  - 
could  have  been  averted  by  that  means,  he  should  have 
been  willing  to  take  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of 
affixing  the  seal.  The  motion  at  length  passed,  but  a 
protest  against  it  was  entered  by  21  lords,  on  the 
ground  of  the  unconstitutional  character  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, which  might  have  been  avoided  by  an  address 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  take  upon  himself  the  office: 
of  Regent. 

The  regency  bill,  after  much  discussion,  finally  passed 
into  a  law  on  February  5th.  The  powers  granted  and 
restrictions  imposed  were  conformable  to  the  pro- 
positions first  moved  by  the  minister,  and  the  latter, 
were  to  continue  till  after  the  1st  of  February  1812. 
The  restoration  of  the  King  to  his  authority,  was  pro- 
vided  for  by  means  of  a  simple  notification  from  the 
Queen  and  her  council,  to  the  privy  council,  of  his 
recovery,  after  which  his  resumption  of  power  would 
follow  of  course.  The  exercise  of  this  great  trust  was 
confided  to  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York, 
the  Duke  of  Montrose,  the  Earls  of  Winchelsea  and 
Aylesford,  Lord  Eldon,  Lord  Ellenborough,  and  Sir. 
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William  Grant.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  on  being  waited 
on  by  a  committee  of  parliament  with  the  resolutions 
respecting  the  regency,  in  accepting  the  office,  had  ex- 
pressed his  regret  that  he  should  not  have  been  allowed 
the  opportunity  of  manifesting  the  conduct  that  duty 
and  affection  to  his  father  and  sovereign  would  have 
prompted ;  and  he  said  that  he  still  retained  every  opi- 
nion expressed  by  him  on  a  former  similar  occasion.  The 
nation,  however,  was  not  prepared  to  expect  that  one  con- 
sequence of  his  feelings  would  be  the  continuance  of  the 
existing  ministry.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Perceval,  by  which 
his  Royal  Highness  declared  his  intention  not  to  remove 
from  tneir  stations  those  whom  he  found  in  them  as  his 
Majesty^s  official  servants,  it  was  explicitly  affirmed, 
that  filial  duty  and  affection  led  him  to  dread  that  any 
act  of  the  Regent  might,  in  the  smallest  degree,  have  the 
effect  of  interfering  with  the  progress  of  his  sovereign's 
recovery  j  and  that  this  consideration  alone  dictated  the 
resolution  now  communicated. 

.  That  the  Regent  regarded  his  situation  as  that  of  the 
ceremonial,  rather  than  the  efficient,  head  of  the  state, 
was  apparently  indicated  by  his  declining  to  open  the 
parliament  in  person,  and  his  authorizing  a  speech  in 
no  respect  differing  (except  as  far  as  it  touched  on  the 
circumstance  of  the  regency)  from  that  which  the  minis- 
ters would  have  composed,  had  the  King  still  occupied 
the  throne.  Its  topics  were  the  successes  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's forces  by  sea  and  land  in  the  last  campaign  j 
the  disputes  pending  with  America ;  and  the  commer- 
cial difficulties  of  the  country,  and  deficiency  of  the  re- 
venue in  Ireland ;  as  a  consolation  for  whicn,  however, 
it  was  mentioned  that  the  product  of  the  revenue  in 
Grreat  Britain  for  the  last  year  was  greater  than  had 
ever  before  been  known,  without  the  aid  of  any  new 
tax.  It  expressed  the  usual  confidence  in  the  zeaJ  and 
liberality  of  the  Commons  "  for  the  support  of  the 
great  contest  in  which  his  Majesty  is  necessarily  en- 
gaged;*' and  concluded  with  the  Regent's  anxious 
wish  that  he  might  be  able  to  restore  unimpaired  into 
his  Majesty's  hands  the  government  of  his  kingdom. 
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Nothing  memorable  occurred  in  the  discussion  of  the 
customary  addresses,  which  were  carried  in  both  Houses 
without  a  division. 

A  further  proof  of  the  light  in  which  the  Regent 
viewed  the  authoritjr  with  which  he  was  invested,  was 
given  by  a  communication  made  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  that  his  Royal 
Highness,  on  being  informed  that  a  motion  was  intended 
to  be  made  for  some  provision  for  the  Regent's  house- 
hold, declared  that  he  would  not,  for  his  own  personal 
magnificence,  add  another  burden  to  those  already  im- 
posed on  the  nation.  This  fact  was  further  explained 
by  Mr.  Adam,  who  said,  from  authority,  that  his  Royal 
Highness  declined  any  proposition  for  an  establishment, 
or  a  grant  from  the  privy  purse  j  and  that,  during  a 
temporary  regency,  he  would  not  accept  that  which 
ought  to  belong  to  the  crown. 

The  first  subject  of  importance  brought  before  the  re- 
gency parliament  related  to  a  measure  adopted  by  the  go- 
vernment in  Ireland  respecting  the  catholics  of  that  coun- 
try. ,This  numerous  class  ofsubjects  had  long  been  in- 
tent upon  the  means  for  obtaining  that  restitution  to  the 
full  rights  of  citizens  which  they  considered  as  their  due; 
and  a  plan  was  adopted,  at  least  by  the  major  part  of 
them,  of  forming  in  Dublin  a  standing  delegation,  con- 
sisting of  ten  persons  elected  from  each  county  charged 
with  the  management  of  their  affairs,  not  only  for  the 
purpose  of  petitioning,  but  for  that  of  the  redress  of 
the  general  grievances  under  which  they  laboured. 
This  kind  of  organization  gave  an  alarm  to  government, 
and  produced  a  circular  letter  by  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole, 
secretary  to  the  lord-lieutenant  (the  Duke  of  Richmond) 
addressed  to  the  sheriffi  and  chief  magistrates  of  all  the 
counties  in  Ireland.  After  stating  the  report,  that  the 
catholics  of  the  county  in  which  the  person  resided  to 
whom  the  letter  was  addressed  were  to  be,  or  had  been> 
called  together  to  appoint  delegates  to  an  unlawful  as- 
sembly in  Dublin  styling  itself  the  catholic  committeei 
the  writer,  in  the  name  of  the  lord-lieutenant,  required 
him,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  the  d3d  of  the  King^ 

x4 
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to  cause  io  be  arrested  and  committed  to  prison,  unless 
bail  should  be  given,  all  persons  within  his  jurisdiction 
guilty  of  having  been  in  any  way  concernea  in  issuing 
notices  for  such  election  or  appointment,  or  of  having 
attended  meetings  for  such  purpose.  The  intelligence 
of  this  proceeding  excited  much  surprize  and  alarm  in 
England,  and  on  February  18th,  the  Earl  of  Moira 
brought  the  matter  before  the  House  of  Lords.  After 
some  observations  on  the  letter,  his  lordship  put  the 
question  to  the  ministers,  whether  the  measure  hadbpen 
settled  bv  them  before  Mr.  Pole's  departure  for  Ireland? 
The  Earl  of  Liverpool  in  reply  asserted  that  they  knew 
nothing  of  the  matter  till  the  news  arrived,  but  that  it 
was  accompanied  with  reasons  for  the  procedure  which 
justified  it ;  and  Lord  Moira  having  moved  that  the 
letter  should  be  laid  on  the  table.  Lord  Liverpool 
moved  for  a  copy  of  the  letter  of  the  secretary  of  the 
catholic  committee  ;  both  of  which  motions  were  agreed 
to.  The  subject  was  introduced  in  a  similar  manner 
into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Ponsonby,  where 
Mr.  Perceval  made  the  same  assertion  of  the  previous 
ignorance  of  the  ministers  relative  to  the  measure.  In 
both  Houses  motions  were  made  bv  the  opposition  for 
the  production  of  copies  of  all  the  dispatches  to  and 
from  the  lord-lieutenant  referring  to  this  business,  which 
were  negatived.  Mr.  Pole  having  come  over  from 
Ireland  during  these  discussions,  and  appearing  in  his 

?lace  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  March  3d,  Mr* 
/onsonby  made  a  motion  for  copies  of  various  papers 
and  documents,  which  drew  from  the  secretary  a  parti- 
cular explanation  of  the  whole  transaction.  Ilis  princi- 
pal object  was  to  shew  in  what  respect  the  proceedings 
of  the  Catholic  committee  of  1809,  which  had  not  been 
interfered  with,  differed  from  those  which  had  produced 
this  act  of  government ;  and  he  stated,  that  in  the  for- 
mer case  they  had  confined  their  deliberations  to  peti- 
tioning, without  attempting  any  thing  like  delegation  ; 
whereas  in  the  latter,  they  had  come  to  a  resolution  of 
appointing  delegates  to  manage,  not  the  petition,  but 
the  cathoUc  affairs,  and  that  a  committee  of  grievances 
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sat  weekly,  and'  imitated  all  the  forms  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  In  answer  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Pon- 
sonby,  whether  the  law  officers  had  been  consulted  on 
the  occasion,  he  affirmed  that  the  lord-lieutenant  had 
taken  the  opinions  of  the  lord  chancellor,  the  solicitor- 
general,  and  the  attorney-general,  and  that  the  latter 
had  drawn  up  the  letter  issued  by  himself.  In  conclu- 
sion, Mr.  Ponsonby*s  motion  was  negatived  by  133 
against  48.  The  topic  was  again  agitated  in  the  House 
of  Lords  on  a  motion  from  Earl  Stanhope,  when  the 
letter  was  attacked  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  its  illegality, 
as  being  unauthorized  either  by  the  common  law,  or 
the  act  to  which  if  referred.  The  lord  chancellor,  in 
defending  the  measure  generally,  confessed  that  its  lan- 
guage did  appear  to  him  to  be  put  together  in  a  slovenly 
manner.  The  division,  however,  was  in  favour  of  the 
ministers  by  21  against  6 ;  and  thus  terminated  the  par- 
liamentary proceedings  respecting  this  remarkable 
letter. 

It  now  remains,  without  breaking  the  continuity  of 
subject,  to  relate  the  consequences  of  the  resolution 
adopted  by  government  with  respect  to  the  Roman 
catholics  of  Ireland.  On  February  23d,  two  magistrates 
of  Dublin,  by  direction  of  the  administration,  repaired 
to  a  house  at  which  the  catholic  committee  was  accus- 
tomed to  assemble,  and  were  shown  to  a  room  in  which 
were  a  number  of  gentlemen,  some  of  them  in  the  act 
of  signing  the  petition  of  the  catholics  to  parliament. 
Lord  Ffrench,  who  was  called  to  the  chair,  demanded 
of  the  magistrates  by  what  authority  they  came  there ; 
and  was  answered,  that  understanding  it  to  be  a  meeting 
of  the  catholic  committee,  they  came,  by  order  of  the 
government,  to  require  it  to  disperse.  A  conversation 
followed,  which  terminated  with  the  departure  of  one  of 
the  magistrates  to  consult  Mr.  Pole.  On  his  return, 
he  said,  that  as  Lord  Ffrench  had  assured  them  that 
the  meeting  was  only  of  catholic  gentlemen  for  the 
purpose  of  signing  and  forwarding  a  petition  to  parlia- 
ment, and  not  of  the  catholic  committee,  it  was  not  the 
order  of  government  that  they  should  be  interruptedt 
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The  petition  was  afterwards  drawn  lip  and  presented, 
and  its  fate  in  parliament  is  now  to  be  mentioned* 

On  May  SOth,  the  catholic  petition  was  presented  to 
the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr,  Grattan ;  and  on  the 
Slst  he  moved  that  the  same  should  be  read,  and  also 
the  votes  of  the  House  conveying  thanks  to  the  armies 
under  Lord  Wellington  and  General  Graham,  (in  which 
were  many  Irish  catholics.)  From  the^e  documents 
he  took  his  ground  to  shew  that  there  was  nothing  in 
the  Roman  catholic  rehgion  itself  which  encouraged 
disaffection,  but  that  the  manner  in  which  the  catholics 
had  been  treated  by  government  was  the  true  cause  of 
their  discontents.  After  enlarging  with  great  force  on 
these  heads,  he  concluded  with  moving  that  the  petition 
.be  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  House.  The 
motion  was  supported  by  other  speakers  j  and  on  the 
other  hand  was  opposed  on  the  grounds  of  a  supposed 
inherent  principle  of  intolerance  in  the  religion  of 
Rome,  of  the  apprehension  that  the  catholics  would 
still  be  rising  in  their  demands,  and  of  danger  to  the 
protestant  establishment  should  their  claims  be  allowed. 
On  si  division  there  appeared  for  the  motion  83,  against 
it  146. 

The  catholic  petition  was  introduced  to  the  House 
of  Lords  on  June  18th,  by  Lord  Donoughmore,  who 
moved  for  referring  it  to  a  committee.  In  the  debate 
which  followed,  the  same  arguments  were  urged  on 
each  side  which  had  been  produced  in  the  other  House. 
It  was  chiefly  remarkable  from  a  reference  to  the  opi- 
nions of  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  subject ;  Lord  Redesdale  and 
the  lord  chancellor  affirming  that  in  their  conversations 
with  him,  it  appeared  that  he  had  no  safe-guards  to  pro- 
pose for  the  effectual  security  of  the  protestant  religion 
if  the  catholic  claims  were  granted,  whenc6  an  infer- 
ence might  be  mad6,  that  he  had  other  motives  be- 
sides the  refusal  of  them  for  quitting  the  ministry  j 
whilst  Earl  Spencer  and  LoM  Grenville  rose  to  defend 
his  memory  from  such  an  imputation  of  duplicity. 
The  division  on  the  motion  gave  contents  6%  nan* 
contents  121. 
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The  Irish  catholics  were  too  zealous  and  confident  in 
tibieir  cause  to  regard  their  parliamentary  defeat  as  a 
reason  for  renouncing  their  plans ;  and  the  summer  was 
actively  employed  in  -meetings  for  the  nomination  of  de- 
legates, several  of  which  were  attended  by  protestant 
^ndemen,  who  regarded  catholic  emancipation  as  a 
branch  of  the  general  liberty  of  Ireland,  On  the  oUier 
hand,  government  resolved  not  to  submit  passively  to 
the  vidation  of  its  injunctions.  An  aggregate  meeting 
being  held  at  Dublin  cm  July  9th,  for  the  appointment 
rf  delegates  to  the  general  committee  of  catholics,  five 
persons  were  apprehended  by  a  warrant  from  the  lord 
chief  justice,  for  a  breach  of  the  convention  act,  one  of 
whom,  Dr.  Sheridan,  was  put  upon  his  trial  before  the 
court  of  King's  Bench  in  Dublin.  Either  from  some 
defect  in  the  evidence,  or  from  a  different  opinion  con-* 
ceming  the  nature  of  the  imputed  crime  from  that  given 
by  the  judge  in  his  charge,  thejury  brought  in  a  verdict  of 
not  guilty  J  which  was  received  with  enthusiastic  applause 
by  the  crowded  audience  ;  and  the  attorney-general  de- 
clined proceeding  to  try  the  other  persons  implicated  in 
the  same  offence.  A  new  committee  of  delegates  being 
at  length  completely  formed,  it  assembled  on  October 
19th,  to  the  number  of  nearly  300,  at  the  theatre  inFish- 
amble^street,  Lord  Fingal  in  the  chair.  A  petition  to  ^ 
parliament  was  read  and  unanimously  approved,  and 
the  whole  business  of  the  meeting  was  dispatched  in  so 
short  a  time,  that  the  police  magistrates  oame  too  late 
to  disperse  it  as  an  unlawful  assembly.  The  same  c(»n- 
mittee  met  again  on  December  23d,  when  it  was  for- 
mally dispersed  by  a  magistrate ;  and  on  the  same  day, 
a  number  of  the  members  assembling  at  a  tavern  as 
private  gentlemen,  signed  a  requisition  for  an  aggregate 
meeting  of  the  catholics.  On  the  26th,  the  aggregate 
meeting  was  held,  when  a  set  of  resolutions  was  passed, 
strongly  censuring  the  proceedings  of  the  Irish  govern- 
ment^ and  expressing  a  determination  not  to  submit 
in  silence  to  the  perversion  of  law  and  the  abuse  of* 
powet"  which  was  asserted  to  have  been  manifested* 
It  was  also  resolved  to  present  an   humble  address 
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to  the  Prince  Regent  as  soon  as  the  restrictions  on  his 
authority  should  cease.  Another  resolution  passed  for 
requesting  a  general  committee  of  catholics,  to  be  held 
at  Dublin  in  the  ensuing  February. 

Returning  to  parliamentary  transactions,  the  next 
remarkable  occurrence  was  an  attack  in  the  House  of 
Commons  upon  the  lord  chancellor.  In  the  debates 
upon  the  regency  bill  in  the  House  of  Lords, .  Lord 
Grey  had  taken  notice  of  the  circumstance  of  the 
King's  having  been  suffered  to  perform  some  of  the 
functions  of  royalty  in  1804  at  a  time  when  his  mental 
malady  still  rendered  him  an  object  of  medical  controul ; 
and  a  censure  of  Lord  Eldon  had  been  incidentally 
moved  on  that  account,  but  had  been  negatived.  The 
subject  was  again  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Whitbread 
V)n  February  25th,  who  prefaced  a  motion  in  reference  to 
it  by  a  statement  of  the  case.  His  Majesty's  malady, 
he  said,  was  announced  to  the  .public  on  February  15th, 
1804,  and  bulletins  continued  to  be  issued  till  March 
22d,  but  it  was  not  till  April  ,23d  that  his  entire 
recovery  was  declared  by  a  personal  attendance  at  a 
council.  Yet  on  March  6th  Lord  Eldon  mentioned  in 
the  House  of  Lords  that  he  had  been  with  the  King  on 
the  4th  and  5th  of  the  month,  and  having  explained  to 
him  the  nature  of  a  bill  then  pending  for  alienating 
certain  crown  lands  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  York,  his 
Majesty  had  commanded  him  to  signify  his  assent  to 
that  bill.  On  March  9th  a  commission  signed  by  the 
King  was  issued  ;  and  Lord  Eldon  being  asked  whether 
he  had  personal  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  King's 
health,  he  declared  he  was  aware  of  what  he  was  doing, 
and  would  take  upon  himself  all  the  responsibility. 
Lord  Sidmouth  also  on  March  26th  brought  down  a 
message  from  the  King.  On  these  facts  Mr.  W, 
founded  a  motion  for  ^a  committee  to  examine  the 
Lords'  journals  for  the  evidence  of  the  physicians  re- 
specting his  Majesty's  health  in  1804,  and  to  report  the 
same  to  the  House.  Lord  Castlereagh  rose  in  defence 
pf  the  chancellor,  at  the  same  time  declaring  his  willing- 
ness to  share  the  responsibility  for  the  transactions 
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referred  to.  The  defence  turned  upon  the  unanimous 
declaration  of  the  physicians,  of  the  King's  competency 
to  transact  business  on  February  87th,  though  none 
was  submitted  to  him  till  March  5th.  On  the  9th  it 
was  necessary  to  obtain  his  sign  manual  to  the  mutiny 
act,  which  could  not  be  deferred  without  danger.  In 
these  and  the  other  instances  the  physicians  had  sanc- 
tioned the  application  to  him.  Mr.  Whitbread,  in  reply, 
pledged  himself  to  make  out  the  whole  charge,  if  op- 
portunity were  given  him  of  cross-examining  the  phy- 
sicians; his  motion,  however,  was  negatived  by  198 
against  81.  The  public  impression  relative  to  this 
discussion  was,  that  although  there  was  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  royal  assent  had  been  obtained  to  any 
measure^not  of  itself  proper,  yet  that  the  King  had  been 
induced  to  exercise  his  functions  at  a  time  when  he  was 
not  possessed  of  a  distinguishing  judgment. or  free- 
agency,  and  thiat  it  would  be  highly  expedient  to  pre- 
vent ^ny  future  occurrence  of  the  lite  kind. 

The  increasing  commercial  distresses  of  the  nation 
having  drawn  the  attention  of  government  to  them,  the 
chancellcH*  of  the  exchequer,  on  March  1st  moved  for 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  examine  into  the 
subject,  and  accordingly  21  members  most  distinguished 
for  commercial  knowledge  were  nominated  for  the  pur- 
pose* Their  first  report  was  brought  up  on  the  7th, 
in  which  they  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  the  principal 

{>art  of  the  distress  had  arisen  from  the  extensive  specu- 
ations  entered  into  on  the  opening  of  the  South 
American  markets  for  British  manufactures,  the  re- 
turns for  which  being  chiefly  in  West  India  commodities, 
there  were  no  means  in  the  present  state  of  trade  for 
realizing  them.  They  conceived  that  parliamentary 
aid  was  at  this  time  highly  expedient,  a;nd  that  a  sum  in 
exchequer  bills  of  not  less  than  6  millions  should  be  is- 
sued, to  be  repaid  by  equal  payments  from  three  months 
to  three  months,  the  first  commencing  in  the  middle  of 
January  next.  A  bill  for  this  purpose  parsed  botih 
(Houses ;  its  beneficial  effects,  however,  were  not  equajl 
to  what  had  been  expected,  imany  of  those  in  embar^ 
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rassed  circumstances  not  being  able  to  fbrairii  the  re» 
quired  security  j  whpnce  the  sums  applied  for  were 
considerably  less  than  the  provision  made. 

The  House  of  Commons  was  much  occupied  during 
this  session  with  discussions  respecting  the  state  of  the 
bullion  and  currency  of  the  kingdom,  an  enquiry  into 
which  had  been  assigned  to  a  committee  appointed  for 
the  purpose  in  the  preceding  session.  All  that  was 
said  and  wiitten  upon  this  subject  would  fill  many 
volumes,  and  the  contrariety  of  opinions  maintained  by 
men  of  ability  and  information  served  to  prove  that  the 
theory  of  this  part  of  political  economy  was  yet.  crude 
and  undetermined.  Party,  however,  interfered  in  this, 
as  in  all  other  public  topics,  and  the  supporters  and  op- 
posers  of  the  ministry  for  the  most  part  ranged  on  con- 
trary sides  in  the  questions  moved  on  the  occasicoi. 
Whfin  the  report  of  the  committee  was  brou^t  in, 
Mr.  Homer  on  May  6th  introduced  the  subject  in  an 
elaborate  speech,  the  general  tenor  of  which  went  to 
shew  that  the  paper  currency  of  the  country  bad  under- 
gone an  actual  depreciation^  and  that  the  only  remedy 
was  to  provide  for  the  resumption  of  payments  in  cash 
at  the  bank  as  speedily  as  possible.  Mr.  Rose,  in  a 
reply,  undertook  to  maintain  three  points;  that  bank 
paper  was  not  depreciated — that  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  the  bank  materially  to  affect  the  circulation  «— 
and  that  not  a  guinea  more  would  be  seen  were  the 
restriction  on  cash  payments  to  be  taken  off  to-morrow. 
Mr.  Horner  having  moved  a  set  of  resolutions  founded 
on  his  ideas,  they  were  all  rejected.  On  May  IStli  a 
rival  set  of  resolutions  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Vansittart, 
all  of  which,  after  several  adjourned  debates,    were 

{)assed.  They  contained  a  number  of  statements,  re- 
ative  to  the  price  of  bullion,  the  issue  of  bank  notes* 
and  the  ratio  of  foreign  exchanges  at  different  periods, 
from  which  the  following  inferences  were  deduced: 
That  the  situation  of  this  kingdom  in  respect  of  its 
political  and  commercial  relations  with  foreign  countries 
IS  sufficient,  without  any  change  in  the  internal  value  of 
its  currency)  to  account  £br  the  unfavourable  state  of  its 

11 
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foreign  exchanges,  and  for  the  high  price  of  bullions 
that  it  is  highly  important  that  the  restriction  on  the 
cash  payments  of  tne  bank  of  England  should  be  re- 
moved when  compatible  with  the  public  interest ;  but 
that,  under  the  circumstances  affecting  the  politicad  and 
commercial  relations  of  the  country,  it  would  be  highly 
inexpedient  now  to  fix  a  definitive  period  for  such 
removal  prior  to  the  conclusion  of  a  definitive  treaty  of 
peace. 

It  was  not  possible,  however,  by  parliamentary 
speeches,  and  resolutions,  to  prevent  the  fact  of  a  real 
diminution  of  the  value  of  bank  notes  in  comparison 
with  bullion,  which  at  length  became  so  notorious  as  to 
excite  a  general  alarm.  The  trade  of  purchasing  gui- 
neas for  notes  at  a  rate  much  beyond  the  nominal  value 
of  the  latter  was  carried  on  to  an  extent  which  threats 
ened  the  abstraction  of  all  the  gold  in  the  kingdom. 
In  some  parts  of  Ireland  gold  had  been  demanded  for 
rent  instead  of  bank  notes ;  and  a  similar  demand  made 
by  a  nobleman  in  England  was  the  subject  of  general 
conversation,  and  appeared  likely  to  be  imitated.  In 
this  emergency.  Earl  Stanhope,  without  any  communi- 
cation with  ministers  (with  whom  he  was  never  in  the 
habit  of  acting)  on  June  27th  presented  a  bill  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  make  it 
-illegal  to  give  more  money  for  gold  coin  than  its  lawful 
value,  and  also  illegal  to  take  bank  of  England  notes 
at  a  value  less  than  they  nominally  bore.  His  bill  was 
not  at  first  countenanced  by  the  ministers ;  but  being 
sensible  of  the  necessity  of  some  preventive  measure, 
and  finding  nothing  better  to  suggest,  they  took  itimder 
their  protection.  It  underwent  a  strong  opposition  in 
its  passage  through  both  Houses;  its  opposers  con- 
sidering it' as  in  effect  rendering  bank  notes  a  legal 
tender,  to  which  it  doubtless  was  made  to  approximate 
by  an  added  clause  taking  from  landlords  the  summary 

Erocess  of  distress  if  payment  of  rent  was  oflered  in 
ank  notes.     It  however  passed  by  large  majorities, 
being  generally  regarded  as  a  temporary   expedient. 
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and  its  duration  was  limited  to  the  S5th  of  March 
ensuing. 

On  May  20th  Mr.  Perceval  produced  his  financial  bud- 
get. The  amount  of  supplies  was  stated  at  about  49 
and  a  half  millions  for  Great  Britain,  and  six  and  a 
half  for  Ireland.  Among  the  ways  and  means  were 
reckoned  the  war  taxes  at  20  millions,  and  a  loan  of  nearly 
12  and  a  half  millions.  A  proposed  duty  on  cotton 
wool,  not  the  product  of  British  or  Portuguese  colonies, 
was  given  up  on  account  of  the  opposition  made  to  it 
by  the  manufacturers  ;  and  no  other  tax  was  proposed 
in  its  stead.  A  vote  of  credit  of  three  millions  was  passed 
to  meet  particular  exigencies.  The  minister  repre- 
sented the  different  branches  of  revenue  as  regularly 
increasing,  whence  he  drew  the  most  favourable  con- 
clusions of  the  progressive  advance  of  the  countnr  in 
prosperity  and  affluence.  This  flourishing  state  of*^  the 
finances  of  England  encouraged  a  proposal  for  re- 
lieving the  present  embarrassment  in  the  revenues  of 
Ireland.  In  the  budget  for  that  kingdom,  taxes  were 
planned  for  the  interest  of  two  and  a  half  millions  bor- 
rowed in  Ireland  ;  but  for  that  of  four  and  a  half  mil- 
lions borrowed  for  its  service  in  this  country^  its  minister 
of  finance  was  not  prepared  to  make  a  provision.  Mr. 
Perceval,  therefore,  proposed  that  the  interest  for  this 
loan  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  charged  on  the  con- 
solidated fund  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  no  opposition  was 
made  to  the  measure. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  Regent,  regarding 
himself  as  the  possessor  of  only  a  restricted  and  teinpo- 
rary  authority,  declined  taking  any  leading  part  in  pub- 
lic transactions,  and  sufiered  the  ministers  whom  he 
found  in  ofiice  to  pursue  their  own  plans  without  inter- 
ference. One  act,  however,  which  soon  followed  his 
accesssion  to  power,  was  doubtless  a  spontaneous  exer- 
tion on  his  part:  this  was,,  the  re-appointment  of  the 
Duke  of  York  to  the  office  of  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army.  As  his  resignation  had  appeared  to  give  general 
satisfaction,  this  measure  excited  considerable  surprize ; 
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and  some  of  the  memberd  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
who  had  stood  forward  in  the  charges  which  had  been 
the  cause  of  the  Duke's  resignation,  could  not  but  feel 
the  act  of  his  re-appointment  as  conveying  an  imputa^ 
tion  on  their  conduct,  as  well  as  a  stigma  on  the  House 
itself.     Under  this  impression,  Lord  Milton,  on  June 
6th,  after  various  observations  relative  to  the  past  trans- 
action, in  which  he  attempted  to  show  that  if  the  Duke 
had  not  voluntarily  resigned,  the  House  was  prepared 
to  come  to  some  resolution  which  would  have  rendered 
that  event  necessary,  moved  the  following  resolution : 
**  That  upon  a  deliberate  consideration  of  the  recent 
circumstances  under  which  the  Duke  of  York  retired 
from  the  command  of  the  army  in  March  1809,  it  ap^^ 
pears  to  this  House  that  it  has  been  highly  improper 
and  indecorous  in  the  advisers  of  the  Prince' Regent  to 
have  recommended  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  re-ap- 
pointment of  the  Duke  of  York  to  the  oflice  of  com- 
mander-in-chief/'     The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
after  ftiUy  acknowledging  the  responsibility  of  theminis- 
ters  for  the  measure*in  question,  affirmed  that  when  the 
officer  who  lately  filled  the  post  of  commander-in-chief 
had  expressed  a  wish  to  retire  on  account  of  ill  health, 
they  had  not  the  least  doubt  whom  they  should  recom* 
mend  to  supply  the  vacancy ;  the  Duke  of  York*s  emi-» 
nent  services  to  the  army  leaving  them  no  choice.     He 
then  endeavoured  to  prove  that  tlie  resolotion  of  the 
House,  stating  that  the  Duke's  resignation  had  rendered 
further  proceedings  unnecessary,  implied  no  censure 
upon  him,  and  did  not  pledge  the  House  to  any  thing 
subsequent.     Without  pursuing  the  debate  on  the  mo- 
tion farther,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  a  great 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  sentiments  of  the  majority  . 
of  members  relative  to  this  matter,  as  the  votes  against 
it  on  a  division  were  296  to  47.     The  nation  at  laige 
seemed  to  have  undergone  the  same  change  of  opinion, 
and  the  Duke  of  York  resumed  his  situation  with. the 
general  concurrence.  - 

Two  legislative  measures  in  this  session  relative  to  tha 
army  appear  worth  of  comAiemoration.  '  \     \ 
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,  The  custom  of  flogging,  as  a  militaiy  {nuwhrnen^ 
lutdbeen  severely  animadverted  upon  both  in  padiameot 
land  from  the  press ;  and  the  impression  these  exposurte 
<jf  it  had  produced  upon  the  public,  and  especially  upoii 
the  soldiery,  was  so  displeasing  to  the  government,  that 

Prosecutions  had  been  instituted  against  some  writerswho 
&d  expressed  themselves  with  the  greatest  freedom  on 
the  subject.     The  facts  and  reasonings  which  had  been 

groduced,  however,  ^probably  operated  upon  the  mindfi 
f  the  ministers  themselves;  for  while  the  mutiny  bili 
was  passing  the  House  of  Commons^  Mr.  Mannerfi^ 
Sutton  moved  the  addition  of  a  clause  to  give  a  power 
io  courts-martial  of  inflicting  the  punishment  of  impri^ 
wnment  in  the  place  of  corporal  punishment,  when  they 
should  judge  proper ;  which  was  adopted  with  universal 
consent. 

The  measure  of  an  interchange  of  the  militias  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Commons  on  May  17th  by  Mr.  Secretary 
Ryder,  who  moved  for  a  bill  to  invest  me  crown  with  a 
power  to  that  effect.  This  was  opposed  by  some  mem- 
ners  as  a  breach  of  faith  to  the  militia,  and  as  likely  to 
cause  many  gentlemen  to  resign  their  commissions ;  it 
was  however  supported  on  the  ground  of  its  tending  to 
complete  the  union  between  the  two  countries.  la 
its  progress,  a  clause  was  added  to  confer  on  the  Irish 
oaljholics  serving  in  £ngland  all  the  civil,  military,  and 
religious  exemptions  which  they  possessed  in  Ireland. 
The  hm  passed,  and  the  int^change  was  soon  exten* 
jflvely  put  in  practice ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the 
circumstance  of  having  a  considerable  military  force 
quartered  in  Ireland,  composed  of  men  not  influenced 
by  the  civil  and  religious  feelings  and  interests  of  the 
tountry,  was  the  immediate  object  of  the  measure^ 
tiiiough  delicacy  would  not  admit  of  the  avowal  of  such 
a  motive. 

AjBti6tig  the  other  parliamentary  occurrences  in  thia 
session,  the  most  remarkable  was  a  proposed  altejnatiofi 
m  the  act  of  toleration.  Lord  Sidmonth,  on  May  9th, 
moved  in  the  House  of  Lords  fox  leave  to  being  in  abitt 
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fer  anken«fiflg  and  explaining  the  acts  of  Wifliarii  and 
M^y^  and  (^the  17th  of  Geor^  IIL>  as  far  as  they  ajp- 
plied  to  protestant  dissenting  ministers,     in  opening  hid 

eurpose,  it  appeared  to  be  that  of  diminishing  the  nam* 
er  of  licensed  non-ccmforming  preachers  of  the  lower 
dMS^  who,  from  their  popularity,  were  the  most  Ibliill^ 
^ble  rivals  to  the  clergy  of  the  establiiAed  church. 
The  provisions  of  his  proposed  bill,  therefore,  went  to 
render  necessary  such*an  apparatus  of  testimonials  and 
recommendations  for  entitling  an  applicant  to  a  license 
for  preaching,  as  would  obviously  exclude  many  of*  the 
most  illiterate  and  disqualified  —  an  object  apparentiy 
favourable  to  the  respectability  of  sects,  as  well  as  salu- 
tary to  the  cause  of  public  instruction  ;  and  in  that  view 
it  was  at  first  approved  by  some  of  the  dissenters  them« 
ielv^.  On  a  closer  consideration,  however,  the  Goh- 
troul  and  restriction  authorized  by  it  appeared  so  adverse 
to  the  principles  of  toleration,  that  an  alarm  was  excited, 
which  produced  a  more  universal  union  among  the 
scfparatists,  in  opposition  to  the  measure,  than  was  evet 
before  known ;  and  petitidhs  against  it  poured  in  so  nu* 
flfierously,  that  if  it  had  any  friends,  they  were  deterred. 
fr6m  appearing.  The  mover  was  lefl  to  contend  mfh 
the  storm  alone,  and  a  motion  for  deferring  the  seccmd 
ifeading  of  the  bill  passed  without  a  division. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  on  July  QHh  with  a  speecll 
hi  the  Regent's  name  delivered  by  commission,  in  which 
great  satisfaction  was  expressed  with  all  the  measures  ot 
the  Session,  in  particular  with  the  wisdom  and  ifirmneitf 
manifested  in  enabling  government  to  continue  the  eker* 
tidns  of  the  country  in  the  cause  of  our  allies,  and  td 
prosecute  the  war  with  increased  activity  and  vigour. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year  the  capital  of  Portugal 
Was  the  point  on  which  the  interes(t  of  this  nation  in  fo-' 
Teiga  affairs  was  concentrated.  The  question,  whether 
that  country  should  remain  independent,  or  become  a 
province  of  France,  was  to  be  decided  by  th  success  0(f 
tile  two  great  armies  posted  in  the  vicinity  of  Lisitoni 
otie  intent  Uj^on  attack,  the  other  upoti  detente*  MiB^ 
ti^  ^peitttQDBt  hdWever^  were  not  coined  to  that  nM^ 
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tow  theatre  in  Portugah  The  French  General  Clapa- 
rede  twice  in  January  attacked  the  Portuguese  Genfloral 
Silveira  in.  Upper  Beira,  and  at  length  compelled  him 
to  evacuate  Lamego,  and  retire  across  the  Douro. 
The  Portuguese  ordenanzas,  or  irregulars,  were  active 
in  the  province  of  Beira;  and  a  body  of  them,  com* 
manded  by  lieutenant-Colonel  Grant,  on  February  1st, 
attacked  near  Guarda  a  French  detachment  on  its  way 
from  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  to  join  the  miin  army,  and  oc- 
casioned to  it  a  considerable  loss  in  men  and  baggage.. 

The  difficulties  incurred  by  Marshal  Massena  of  sup- 
plying his  troops  with  necessaries  in  a  devastated  coun- 
try, at  a  distance  from  all  resources,  at  length  compelled 
hiim  to  renounce  his  boasted  purpose  of  planting  his 
eagles  on  the  walls  of  Lisbon  —  a  purpose  which  the 
admirable  position  taken. by  his  antagonist  also  rendered 
hopeless  —  and  consult  the  safety  of  his  army  by  a 
timely  retreat.  On  the  night  of  March  5th,  he  quitted 
his  strong  camp  at  Santarem,  leaving  behind  and  de* 
stroying  some  pf  his  heavy  artillery  and  ammunition. 
He  proceeded  for  the  Mondfgo,  marching  in  one  solid 
piass,  with  his  rear  covered  by  one  or  two  divisions^ 
which  successively  occupied  the  strong  posts  offered  by 
the  nature  of  the  country.  He  thus  preserved  his  army 
from  any  great  disaster,  though  it  was  closely  pressed 
by  Lord  Wellington,  who  brought  the  French  to  action 
whenever  an  opportunity  offered,  and  occasionally  killed 
iiod  made  prisoners  of  a  considerable  number.  It  waa 
the  object  of  the  British  commander's  movements  to 
save  .Coimbra  and  the  Upper  Beira  from  the  enemy's 
ravages,  and  oblige  them  tp  take  the  nearest  road  to 
the  Spanish  frontier:  the  country,  however,  suflfered 
^verely.from  their  retiring  excesses,  and  they  were  ac- 
cused by  Lord  Wellington  of  acts  of  cruelty  and  wanton 
mischief  which  would  disgrace  a  horde  of  baxbarians. 
Jn  the  haste  of  retreat  they  abandoned  their  wounded, 
^nd  destroyed  most  of  their:  baggage  apd  other  ixicumr 
l^fj^^ces.  They  retained  till  the  close  of  March  a  strong 
pp$t  at  Quarda,  whence,  on  the  approach  of.  the  aW 
Jwd»^iOTyi..they.rietirjBd  to  Sabugal  Qij  thc^Cp^    .Th/sax 
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position  on  that  river  was  attacked  on  April  5d,  by  the 
allies  in  force,  and  carried  after  a  sharp  action.  On  the 
following  day  the  French  army  entered  Spain,  and  con»- 
tinued  its  retreat  across  the  Agueda. 

Lord  Wellington  now  made  arrangements  for  the 
blockade  of  Almeida,  and  employed  the  interval  of  ac* 
tive  operations  in  a  visit  to  the  corps  under  the  com* 
mand  of  Marshal  Beresford  in  Spanish  Estremadurai 
consisting  of  an  united  force  of  British  and  Portuguese. 
After  repulsing  an  attack  from  the.  French  on  April  7, 
near  Oliven^a,  he  took  a  position  whence  he  could  invest 
that  place  and  Badajos,  which  had  faUen  into  the  power 
of  the  French  in  a  manner  hereafter  to  be  mentioned; 
and  in  both  of  which  they  had  left  small  garrisons  on  their 
retreat  from  the  province.  01iven9a  surrendered  to  the 
marshal  on  the  15th  ;  and  Lord  Wellington  having  had 
an.  interview  with  him,  during  which  they  established 
the  blockade  of  Badajos,  returned  to  his  army. 
.  Massena  had  now  his  head-quarters  at  Ciudad  Rod^ 
rigo,  where  he  had  collected  a  large  force.  On  May 
2d,  the  French  army,' reinforced  by  all  the  troops  in  the 
adjoining  provinces,  crossed  the  Agueda,  and  advanced 
towards  the  allied  army  posted  between  that  river  and 
the  Coa  for  the  blockade  of  Almeida.  On  their  ap* 
proach,  the  British  light  division  and  cavalry  fell  back 
upon  Fuentes  d'Honor,  where  three  other  divisions  were 
posted.  There  they  were  attacked  on  the  3d,  by  the 
French  with  a  large  force,  which  at  length  they  suc- 
ceeded in  repulsing.  On  the  6th  the  attack  was  re- 
newed by  all  the  French  corps,  and  a  great  variety  of 
actions  and  evolutions  were  practised,  which  lasted  till 
evening,  with  considerable  loss  on  both  sides.  The 
skill  €(f  Lord  Wellington,  and  the  valour  of  his  troops; 
filially  prevailed,  and  the  assailants  were  yepulsed  in 
every,  part.  Their  superiority  iii  cavalry  protected 
them  from  pursuit ;  but  they  gradually  drew  back,  re^ 
oiTossed  the  'Agueda^  and  left  Almeida  to  its  fatef  That 
places  on  the  night  of  the  10th,  was  evacuated  by >  its 
garrison,  who  blew  up  part  of  the  works,  andsiliently 
woftndvtheir  way  through  the  blockading  ports  uiipN^<» 
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dciived ;  but  the  alarm  being  given^  tbey*were  piit9i»d» 
and  many  were  intercepted  in  the  flight. 
-  Marshal  Bereaford,  in  the  meantime,  was  conttnoing 
the  investment  of  Badajos,  and  two  sorties  made  from 
the  fort  of  St.  Christoval  by  the  garrison  were  beat  back 
with  considerable  loss.  On  May  13th,  the  marshal  bein^ 
informed  that  Soult  had  quitted  Seville,  and  joined  l^ 
I^atour  Maubourg,  was  advancing  to  relieve  the  place, 
sent  his  heaw^  artillery  and  stores  to  Elvas,  and  con^ 
centrated  his  force.  Marching  forward  to  meet  the 
enemy,  he  took  a  position  near  the  village  of  Albuei a ; 
and  on  the  16th,  having  been  joined  by  a  Spaiiidi 
force  under  General  Blake,  he  drew  up  his  troops  on  a 
ridge  of  ground  rising  from  the  river  of  Albuera.  The 
French  immediately  commenced  an  attack,  in  which 
they  attempted  the  two  objects  of  turning  the  tight 
flank  of  the  allies,  and  of  carrying  the  bridge  and 
village  of  Albuera.  They  succeeded  in  driving  from 
their  ground  the  Spanish  troops  posted  on  the  right, 
and  occupying  their  place.  It  now  became  necessary 
to  recover  this  important  position,  for  which  purpose 
the  most  vigorous  ef&rts  were  made  at  the  point  cf 
the  bayonet.  A  dreadful  carnage  ensued,  principally 
occasioned  by  a  body  of  Polish  lancers,  who  broke  in 
unperceived  upon  some  British  regiments,  and  almost 
entirely  cut  them  off.  At  length,  however,  the  attack 
was  completely  repulsed,  and  the  enemy  was  driven 
back  with  great  slaughter.  The  rest  of  the  day  was 
spent  in  skirmishing  and  cannonading;  and  on  the 
night  of  the  17th,  Soult  commence^l  his  retreat  towards 
Seville,  and  Badajos  was  left  to  its  own  defence.  In 
the  battle  of  Albuera  the  British  sustained  a  greater 
loss  than  in  any  action  hitherto  fought  in  the  penin- 
sula. Their  steadiness  and  gallantry  obtained  the 
highest  commendations,  but  the  generalship  displayed 
was  not  equally  applauded. 

Lord^  Wellington,  who  had  not  been  able  to  arrive 
in  time  fbr  the  engagement,  ordered  Badajos  to  be. 
elosely  invested,  and  #  breach  having  been  effected  m 
tke  wrt  ef  St  Christoval,  two  attempts  ta  atorm  wwe 
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Made  on  the  nights  of  the  6th  and  9th  of  June,  bath 
of  which  failed.  An  intercepted  letter  from  Soult  hav- 
ing conveyed  intelligence  of  bis  intention  to  collect  the 
whole  force  of  Estremadura,  and  that  Droaet  was 
advancing  from  Toledo,  Lord  Wellington  found  it  ne* 
eessary  to  convert  the  siege  of  Badajos  into  a  block* 
ade ;  and  the  advance  of  the  enemy  determined  him 
to  relinquish  the  latter,  and  withdraw  the  aUied  army 
across  the  Guadiana*  The  French,  now  in  full  feree^ 
occupied  both  banks  of  the  Guadiana,  and  made  various 
movements  towards  the  frontier  of  Portugal ;  and  Lord 
Wellington,  who  had  been  strongly  posted  in  Alentejo^ 
moved  his  army  to  cantonments  in  l-iower  Beira. 

In  Spain,  Catalonia  was  the  theatre  of  the  most  a$* 
tive  military  operations  at  the  close  of  the  last,  atti| 
the  commencement  of  the  present  yean  After  the 
reduction  of  Tortosa,  Marshal  Suchet  sent  a  divi^on 
against  Fort  Bal^uer  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro,  on 
January  8th,  which  carried  it  by  assault  on  the  fol* 
lowing  monaing.  It  was  next  determined  to  under- 
take the  siege  of  Tarragona,  and,  as  a  preparatory 
action,  the  whole  Italian  division  of  the  French  army 
made  an  attack  upon  the  Spanish  General  Sarsfieldf, 
Jamiary  15th,  which  terminated  in  the  total  defeat  of 
the  assailants  with  considerable  loss.  This  check  d^*. 
ferred  for  some  months  the  siege  of  that  city.  During 
this  interval,  the  fortress  of  Figueras  was  recovered  i^ 
surprise  in  April  by  a  body  of  Catalonians,  who  were 
admitted  into  the  place  through  the  contrivance  df 
some  of  their  countrymen  whom  the  French  had  forced 
into  their  service.  The  whole  French  garrison  w^rtt 
taken  in  their  beds  without  a  shot  being  fired. 

It  is  now  proper  to  revert  to  the  successes  of  the 
French  in  Estremadura.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
Marshal  Soult  assembling  trobps  at  Lerena>  attacked 
the  rear  of  the  Spanish  aftny  at  Usagre,  and  obliged 
it  to  make  a  hastv  retreat.  General  Mendizabal  re- 
treated upon  Meiida,  and  cm  Soulfs  advance  re-entered, 
Badajos.  Soult  then  invested  01ifven9a  j  and  on  Japir 
uwy  «7th,  toon  after  the  breaching  batteries  began  ta 
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play,  the  goyernolr  proposed  a  capitulation.  No  other 
tenns  would  be  accepted  than  a  surrender  at  discretioDi 
with  which  he  complied,  and  a  garrison  of  4500.  mea 
were  yielded  prisoners  of  war.  The  French  army 
being  reinforced  by  a  division  under  General  Lahous- 
say,  the  ^iege .  of  Badajos  was  commenced.  It  was 
interrupted  by  the  arrival,  on  February  5tb,  of  two 
Spanish  divisions  detached  from  the  army  before  Lisbon, 
on  the  heights  of  St.  Christoval,  whence  they  entered 
the  town.  These  divisions,  with  the  cavalry,  after- 
wards established  themselves  on  the  same  heights  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  up  a  communication  with 
felvas ;  but  being  attacked  by  the  French  on  the  IQth,. 
they  were  almost  all  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  .  The 
siege  of  Badajos  was  then  so  closely  pressed,  that  on 
March  10th,  the .  governor  capitulated,  and  the  gar- 
rison of  more  than  7OOO,  exclusive  of  the  sick  .and 
Hvounded,  were  surrendered  prisone{$  of  war.  This 
disaster  was  the  cause  of  great  chagrin  to  Lord  Wel- 
lington, who  had  made  arrangements  for  the  relief  of 
the  place;  and  in  communicating  the  event  to  the 
regency  of  Portugal,  he  stated  .the  following  facts : 
"  The  Spanish  nation  has  lost  in  the  course  of  two 
months,  the  fortresses  of  Tortosa,  01iven9a,  and  Bada* 
jos,  without  any  sufficient  cause ;  at  the  same  time. 
Marshal  Soult,  with  a  corps  of  troops  which  never  was 
jfupposed  to  exceed  20,000  men,  besides  the  capture  of 
the  two  last  places,  ha|^  made  prisoners  and  destroyed 
above  22,000  Spanish  troops.*'  The  abortive  attempts 
of  the  English  general  to  recover  that  important  for- 
tress have  already  been  mentioned. 

The  vicinity  of  Cadiz  was  in  the  spring  the  scene  of 
an  action  which  conferred  honour,  on  the  British  troops 
and  their  commander.  An  expedition  having  been 
resolved  upon  for  the  purpose  of  a  combined  attack  on 
the  French  blockading  Cadiz,  a  British  force  exceed- 
ing 3000  men  under  the  orders  of  Lieutenai^i-GreneraL. 
Graham,  and  a  body  of  7OOO  Spaniards  conanaanded 
b;^  General  La  Pena,  embarked  in  Cadiz  bay  to  form 
%  junction  with  a  Spanish  force  at  St.  Roche.    Being;, 
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all  united  at  TaiiSk  on  February  ^th,  they  woceedad 
towards  the  point  of  attack,  and  on  March  5th,  the 
allied  troops  arrived  on  the  low  ridge  of  Barrosa,  foiu: 
miles  to  the  south  of  the  river  Santi  Petri.  Greneral 
Graham  receiving  orders  from  the  Spanish  General  to 
move  to  a  position  between  Barrosa  and  the  river,  as  he 
was  on  his  march,  was  informed  that  the  eq^my  was 
advancing  in  force  towards  the  heights  of  Barrosa^ 
Sensible  of  the  importance  of  that  position,  he  counts- 
marched  in  order  to  support  the  troops  leftfor  its  defence^ 
and  arrived  just  as  a  French  division  had  gained  di^ 
ascent.  A  very  severe  action  ensued,  which  ended  in 
the  enemy's  retreat,  leaving  behind  them  an  eagle,  six 
pieces  of  cannon,  two  generals  wounded,  and  the  fidd 
covered  with  arms  and  dead  bodies.  Their  whole  loss 
was  computed  at  3000  in  killed,  wounded,  and  pri-* 
soners;  that  of  the  victors  exceeded  1^00.  The 
ability  and  presence  of  mind  displayed  by  the 
general,  and  the  valour  of  the  troops,  were  greatly 
applauded;  but  nothing  besides  glory  was  obtained  by 
tfads  success,  and  the  expedition  returned  to  Oadiz  with- 
out haying  interrupted  the  blockade. 

The  principal  event  of  the  summer  campaign  in 
Spain  was  the  siege  and  reduotion  of*  Tarragona; 
Suchet;  marched  against  thi^  important  sea^port  of 
Catalonia  about  the  end  of  April,  and  completed  this 
investment  of  it  as  far  as  the  sea,^  on  May  5tli.  Its 
defence  was  aided  by  the  succours  it  was  able  to  re- 
ceive from  the  British  fleet ;  but  on  June  l6th,  the 
capture  of  an  out-work. gave  the  besiegers  accesa.toithe 
interior  of  the  lower  town.  A  furious  assault  on  tlie 
Slst,  after  much  bloodshed  o^  both  sides,  put  this  ^nt 
of  the  town,  with  its  dependencies,  in  the  power. of 
the  French.  The  garrison  still  held  out,  till,  on  the 
28th,  a  practicable  breach  being  made,  the  assailants 
rushed  in,  and  almost  immediately  carried  the  place. 
Their  fury  had  been  roused  by  the  long  and  sanguinaryt 
resistance  to  such  a  pitch,  that  every  outrage  and 
cruelty  suffered  in  a  town  taken  by  stonn  was .  «nder^ 
gon^  by  the  TarragQuians.    Suchet,  who  appears ji»x(r 
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to  lunre  been  nrmSBms  that  a  terriUte  exao^qple  should 
^  given  by  its  fate  for  the  purpose  of  intimidatioBy 
Mlated  in  his  account  of  the  transaction,  that  4000 
irere  killed  in  the  city,  and  of  10  or  12,000  who  endea- 
iNiiired  to  escape  over  the  walk,  1000  were  sabred  or 
drowned,  and  10,000  made  prisoners.  The  particulars 
given  in  a  letter  from  Captam  Codrington  of  the  Blake, 
ase  filled  with  still  greater  iKMrrors.  By  this  conquest 
ftke  French  became  possessed  of  the  whole  coast  of 
Gaftalonia;  and  Suchet  marching  into  the  interior  of 
tiie  province,  dispersed  the  parties  which  the  Marquis 
of  Campoverde  had  attempted  to  assemble.  Figueras^ 
afteralongUoc&ade,  was  recovered  by  the  French,  and 
ilk  ffarrison  was  compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion. 

Suchet  entered  the  province  of  Valencia  in  Septem* 
he^9  and  on  the  ^th,  took  possession  of  Murviedro. 
He  then  opened  trenches  against  its  fortress,  and  made 
several  attempts  to  carry  it,  which  were  repulsed  with 
ooiisiderable  loss*  General  Blake  in  the  meantime 
Qollected  all  the  disposable  force  in  that  quarter  for  its 
reUef.  He  occupied  the  heights  above  the  besieging 
army,  where,  on  October  25tb,  he  was  attacked,  and 
after  a  well  contested  battle,  was  defeated  with  a  loss, 
acGC»rding  to  the  French  accounts,  of  6500  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners.  On  the  following  day  the 
fortress  of  Murviedro  capitulated,  and  its  garrison 
remained  prisoners  of  war.  Suchet  then  advanced 
with  part  of  his  army  to  the  suburbs  g£  the  city  of 
Valencia,  and  made  preparations  for  the  siege  of  that 
capital.  On  November  26th,  he  attacked  Blake's  pro- 
tecting army,  the  cavalry  of  which  being  routed,  the 
kifimtry  took  shelter  in  their  entrenched  camp.  Tim 
was  ai^rwards  forced,  and  the  defenders,  after  losing 
their  bag^ge  and  artillery,  found  no  other  retreat  but 
into  the  city  itself.  On  December  .25th,  Valencia  was 
invested  on  every  side.  Its  fall  was  protracted  to  the 
next  year. 

A  variety  of  military  events  took  place  in  other  parts. 
ef  Spain,  but  of  no  capital  importance.    The  Guerillas 
were  active  under  tneir  principal  leaders^  Espoz  d# 
11 
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Mmu,  MartdB,  nuned  £1  Eii9>eoiiuido,  and  oUiei6,  and 
caused  cdoMuderable  knses  and  embai rassmenta  to  tba 
Frendi  armies.  In  October,  the  French  army  of  Poi%; 
tugali  so  called,  being  cantoned  in  the  northern  part 
orEstremadura,  a  division  under  General  Giiard,  with 
a  considerate  body  of  cavalry,  crossed  the  Guadiaila 
and  advanced  upon  Caches.  Lord  Wellington,  who 
was  now  l3^ng  between  the  Coa  and  the  Agueda, 
thereupon  directed  General  Hill  to  move  into  that 
province,  and  in  consequence,  that  officer  marched 
from  Portalegre  to  Maipartida*  On  his  approach^ 
Girard  retreated ;  but  General  Hill,  making  a  forced, 
march,  overtook  and  surprized  him  on  October  38th» 
at  Arroyo  del  Molino,  and  dii^rsed  his  forde  with*  a 
loss  of  about  3000  men,  and  all  his  artillery  and  bag^ 
gage*  Lord  Wellington,  after,  threatening  CiudM 
Kodrigo,  withdrew  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  across 
tbe  Agueda,  and  cantoned  his  army,  whicfa^was  suiifer^ 
ing  from  i»ickness,  within  the  Portuguese  frontier. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  Spanish  Cortes 
issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  that  they  would  not 
recognize  any  act  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  white  under  the 
derivation  of  his  liberty.  They  passed  a  decree  in  Aprils 
abolishing  the  torture ;  and  referred  to  a  committee ' 
a  motion  for  the  abddtion  of  the  slave  trade.  Othet 
proceedings  of  that  assembly  tending  to  the  removal  of 
dd  prejudices  were,  the  admission  of  plebeians  as  well 
as  nobles  into  the  military  colleges,  thei  application  to 
the  use  of  the  military  hospitals  of  sums  destined  for 
religious  fraternities,  and  the  abolition  of  jurisdictional 
seigniories  and  vassalage.  A  principal  object  of  theif 
cares  was  the  formation  of  a  constitution,  and  a  com«^ 
mittee  having  been  appointed  for  drawing  up  a  plan 
for  this  purpose,  two  sections  were  read  at  a  publto 
sitting  on  August  19th,  and  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 
The  preliminary  article  ran  thus :  "  The  sovereignty 
resides  essentially  in  the  nation  ^  and  therefore  Xbe 
right  belongs  to  it  exclusively,  of  establishing  its  fun-| 
damental  laws,  and  of  adopting  the  form  of  govern*' 
ment  which  it  judges  most  suitable/'    It  produced  a 
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long  debate,  the  result  of  which  was,  that  the  firist 
clause  of  the  article  was  voted  by  a  great  majority,  the 
second  was  rejected.  The  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  nation,  however,  met  with  opposition  from  the 
ro3^al  council,  which  circulated  a  paper  expressly  de« 
nying  it ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  Cortes  ordered 
a  criminal  information  against  those  who  concurred  in 
the  measure^  and  in  the  meantime  suspended  them 
irom  their  functions. 

;  The  ruler  of  France  was  in  this  year  principally  in- 
teqt  on  his  projects  of  entirely  excluding  the  British 
commerce  from  the  continent,  and  of  raising  a  navy 
which  in  time  might  contend  with  that  of  England  for 
the  domini<Hi  of  tne  sea.  »On  the  1st  of  January,  the 
annexation  of  the  great  commercial  city  of  Hamburg 
to  the  French  empire  was  announced  by  the  display  of 
the  French  flag  and  a  public  proclamation.  The  plan 
of  a  marine  conscription  was  presented  by  NapolecMi's 
order  to  the  French  senate,  and  of  course  received  its 
ratification.  It  consisted  in  converting  the  military  to 
a  naval  conscription,  in  the  thirty  maritime  departments 
of  the^  empire.  For  the  purpose  of  recruiting  the  navy, 
youths  from  the  age  of  13  to  16  were  to  be  selected  and 
trained  in  the  necessary  manoeuvres ;  and  a  decree  was 
passed  for  placing  10,000  conscripts  of  each  of  the 
classes  of  1813,  14,  15,  and  16,  at  the  disposal  of  the 
minister  for  the  marine.  At  the  same  time,  seamen 
were  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  empire  to  be  sent 
to  man  the  fleet  at  Antweq).  In  the  spirit  of  forcing 
even  nature  to  conform  to  his  will,  this  extraordinary 
person  issued  a  decree  enjoining  the  culture  of  beet 
rpot  and  woad  to  a  large  extent,  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  sugajc-cane  and  indigo  plant,  and  render  unnecessary 
all  colonial  importation. 

An  event  of  great  apparent  moment  to  the  security 
of  Napoleon's  throne  was  the  Empress's  delivery  of  a 
son  on,  April  20th»  For  the  young  prince  was  revived 
the  title,  so  matiy  ages  dorinant,  of  King  of  Rome;  and 
l^e  was  welcomed  with  ^U  the  extravagant  adulation 
usqaily  bestowed  on  the  heirs  of  absolute  monarchy. 
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On  June  17th  a  French  national  ecclesiastical  coun* 
cil  was  opened  at  Paris  in  great  ceremony.  Its  purpose 
was  the  supply  of  those  numerous  vacancies  in  the 
episcopal  order,  which  the  Pope's  determined  refusal  to 
institute  the  bishops  of  the  Emperor's  nomination  had 
occasioned.  It  was  therefore  declared  in  the  expos6  c€ 
the  state  of  the  empire,  that  the  concordat  between 
France  and  the  see  of  Rome  no  longer  existed,  and 
that  the  fate  of  episcopacy  would  henceforth  be  attached 
to  the  deliberations  of  the  council  of  Paris.  But,- 
uncontrouFed  as  Napoleon's  will  was  in  all  other  points, 
it  appears  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  exercfce  some 
management  with  respect  to  ecclesiastical  affairs* 
With  a  view,  probably,  to  conciliate  the  affections  of 
his  new  subjects  in  Holland,  and  to  accelerate  his 
maritime  preparations,  he  departed  in  September  for  a 
tour  to.  the  sea-coast.  At  Boulogne  he  ordered  his 
flotilla  to  make  an  attack  on  the  English  frigate  lying 
off  that  port,  which  terminated  only  in  his  mortificatioBu 
He  proceeded  to  view  all  the  works  and  shipping  at 
Ostehd,  Flushing,  and  Antwerp,  in  which  visit  he  is  said 
to  have  found  much  to  flatter  his  pride  and  elevate  hid 
hopes.  At  Amsterdam,  decorated  with  the  title  of  the 
third  city  of  the  empire,  he  was  received  with  all  the 
demonstrations  of  joy  and  attachment  which  are  so 
easily  procured  to  gratify  the  feelings  of  a  present 
master  ;  and  he  issued  from  the  imperial  palace  of  that 
city,  a  series  of  decrees  to  regulate  the  internal  govem-i 
ment  of  Holland,  the  purpose  of  which  was  perfectly 
to  assimilate  its  institutions  with  those  of  the  great 
nation  in  which  it  was  now  merged.  During  this  time, 
and  after  his  return  to  Paris,  Napoleon  was  actively 
engaged  in  negotiations  with  the  northern  powers,  the 
effects  of  which  were  soon  to  be  manifested.  The 
year  closed  with  an  immediate  call  for  120,000  con- 
scripts of  1812. 

Russia  continued  to  waste  its  pq)ulat}0(n  and 
revenues  in  its  war  with  the  Ottoman  Porte,  which 
was  carried  on  during  this  year  with  the  most  vigorous 
efforts  OQ  both  parts.   -  Tne  appointment  of  a  new 
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GErand  Visier  distinguished  for  military  tadents  was  the 
sigoal  of  awakened  enterprise  in  the  Turkish  umy,  and 
an  attack  upon  Rudshuck  caused  the  Russian  General 
Kufaisoff  to  transport  its  inhabltaats  to  the  left  bank  of 
the  Danube,  and  set  fire  to  the  town.  The  Grand 
Viiier  then  laid  a  plan  of  crossii^g  that  river  in  three 
places,  and  two  o£  his  attempts  were  successfiiL  He 
established  himself  for  a  considerable  time  on  the 
northern  side,  and  various  sanguinary  actions  took  place 
t>etween  the  advanced  troops  of  each  party.  Kutusoff 
9cted  on  th^  defensive  till  he  had  assembled  all  the 
force  of4;he  surrounding  districts ;  he  then  became  the 
assailant,  and  by  masterly  movements  at  length  i^liged 
the  Turks  to  draw  back  on  every  part,  and  recross  the 
Danube,  which  tliey  were  not  able  to  effect  witiiout 
kmnense  losses  of  every  kind.  The  Grand  Vizier  now 
proposed  the  renewal  of  negotiations  for  peace,  and 
a  Russian  and  Turkish  plenipotentiary  meeting  at 
Giurgewo  began  their  conferences  for  that  purpose^ 
At  the  close  of  the  year,  the  Russian  arms  had  clearly 
obtained  that  superiority  which  skill  and  disciptine 
must  always  finally  possess  over  blind  valour. 

The  EiuBsiaB  Emperor  might  at  his  pleasure  disen* 

ege  hamself  from  the  burden  of  a  war  of  ambition ; 
t  difficulties  were  impending  over  him  of  a  more 
S^ous  kind.  He  was  now  the  only  continental  poten* 
tel&  capable  of  asserting  his  independence  against  that 

Swer,  which'  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  rendering  aU 
irope  subservient  to  its  views ;  and  his  resolution  to 
HAaifitain  that  honourable  position  was  to  be  put  to  the 
proof.  Napoleon's  plan  ot  ruitung  the  finances  of  Eog* 
kmd  by  cutting  (^her  commerciau  communication  witit 
tb&  £urc4>ean  continent,  required  an  universal  cancar* 
retice  in  the  means  proposed,  and  be  had  effected  this 
purpose  so  far,  that  he  could  not  brook  any  obstacle  to 
Its  completion.  But  the  English  trade  with  Russia  watt 
loo  iinportant  to  that  enquire  to  be  readily  renounced. 
iSAiiy  of  the  nobility  derived  a  great  share  of  thek 
KVffl^ues  from  the  we  of  pradtaets  of  which  Graat 
Adtein  was  the  pm         tnarketi  and  ita  cooneetione 


whii  the  »ercaBtile  mterest  of  Rtissia  w^K-extremelj 
tntimateb  On  this  account  English  goods  had  ae^er 
been  committed  to  the  flames  in  tmt  country^  and 
British  cokmial  produce  was  admitted  into  the  Kussiail 
ports  in  neutral  bottoms*  The  presence  of  an  En^ish 
fleet  in  the  Baltic  during  the  summer  could  not  £^  of 
occasioning  some  relaxation  of  the  system  of  com- 
mercial exdusion,  which  gave  umbrage  to  the  Frendi 
ruler.  Other  occasions  of  difference  subsisted  betwma 
the  Courts  of  Petersburg  and  Paris ;  and  the  wholt 
vear  passed  in  discussions  between  tfaem»  someof  whidi 
bore  the  aspect  of  immediate  hostility.  On  the  whdei 
it  was  unquestionable  that  the  temper  of  RuBsia»  at  tfaA 
dose  of  the  3rear,  was  more  amicable  towards  Englaaud 
tiban  towards  France;  and  a  doud  was  gathering 
which  thr^itaied  to  involve  the  north  in  new  troubles.  • 
.  The  humiliated  court  of  Vienna  was  principally  oc* 
cupied  with  the  restoration  of  its  impaired  finances,  one 
of  the  measures  for  which  was  the  sale  of  ecdpsiastioal 
estates  to  a  considerable  amount.  The  Diet  of  Hui^gary 
was  opened  in  August,  and  the  Emperor  repaired 
thither  in  the  beginning  of  September,  and  read  a 
paper  containing  the  )>roposals  of  government  relative  to 
matters  of  revenue.  Some  opposition  afjiearing,  ade* 
daration  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor,  that 
he  would  not  suiFer  any  resistance  to  his  measures  fr<nit 
the  Hungarian  states.  His  subserviency  to  the  projects 
of  his  son-in-law  was  shewn  by  a  note  to  the  stadtholder 
of  Austria,  directing  that  free  passage  and  all  necessary 
supplies  should  be  granted  to  tiie  French  troops  on  thm 
march  throu^  his  territories. 

In  the  rest  of  Germany  every  thing  was  submissive  to 
the  will  of  Napoleon.  Tlie  duchy  of  Oldenburg^  on  no 
other  plea  than  that  of  convenience,  was  annexed  witfa^ 
^ait  exposition  to  his  northern  empire.  Prussia  was 
rendered  almost  entirdy  dependent;  and  its  un&rtu^ 
nate  sovereign  had  been  compelled  to  ]^ace  a  consider* 
able  body  of  troops  under  the  otdetB  of  the  French 
commander  on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  and  to  jom  tUl 
confederacy  of  the  Rhine.    This  league^  the  nMtttcar'picW 
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oF  Napoleon's  policy,  was  now  become  of  great  conse* 
quence  from  its  extent  of  territory  and  popmation.  Its 
contingent  of  troops  was  fixed  at  118,682  men ;  and  this 
body  in  the  autumn  was  taken  into  the  pay  of  France, 
and  an  army  composed  from  it  was  assembling  in  tlie 
vicinity  of  Mentz. 

The  political  state  of  Sweden  in  this  year  was  dubi* 
ous  and  disordered.     The  leading  part  in  the  adminis* 
tration  taken  by  a  Frenchman,  as  declared  successor  to 
the  crown,  naturally  led  to  the  expectation  that  the 
French  interest  would  be  predominant,  and-  the  dechu 
ration  of  war  against  England  was  an  apparent  result  of 
this  influence ;  but  the  measure  was  unpopular  with 
the  Swedish  nation ;  and  the  Crown  Prince  himself  be- 
gan to  display  indications  of  being  more  swayed  by  the 
consideration  of  his  future  sovereignty,  than  by  attache- 
ment  to  a  former  master.     In  March,  the  Kins  issued 
a  proclamation,  signifying  that  on  account  of  ul  health 
he  had  %und  it  necessary  for  the  present  to  withdraw 
from  public  afiairs,  and  had  transferred  the  royal  author 
rity  to  the  Crown  Prince.     A  conscription  of  20,000 
men  voted  by  the  late  diet  was  now  put  in  execution,  but 
it  was  attended  with  insurrections  among  the  peasantnr 
in  various  parts,  which  were  not  quelled  without  blood* 
shed.     The  commander  of  the  English  fleet  in  the  Bal« 
tic  during  this  summer.  Sir  J.  Saumarez,  entered  into  a 
negotiation  with  the  Swedish  government  relative  to 
some  detained  ships  with  colonial  produce,  from  which 
a  mutual  desire  of  being  upon  amicable  terms  was  ap- 
parent. The  conduct  of  the  British  admiral  in  not  only 
sufiering  coasting  vessels  to  pass  unmolested,  but  giving 
them  protection,  was  highly  satisfactory  to  the  Swedish 
nation..   Indeed,  the  war  between  the  two  countries 
was  rather  declared  than  subsisting. 

The  hostility  of  Denmark  towards  England  continued 
without  abatiement;  and  the  near-  approadi  of  the 
French  power,  in  consequence  of  the  German  annexa^ 
tions,  necessarily  rendered  her  subservient  to  its  politics. 
A  gceat  proportion  of  the. Danish  seamen  was  suffered 
ta.eatgjc.the  Fxeuch  navy,  their  chief  employment  at 
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home  being  in  privateers  and  gun-boats  against  the  Bri« 
tish  trade.  The  most  considerable  enterprize  under- 
taken by  the  Danes  in  this  year  was  an  attempt  to  re- 
cover the  isle  of  Anholt  from  the  English.  On  March 
@7th  a  Danish  flotilla  with  troops  on  board,  constituting 
a  force  of  nearly  4000  men,  landed  on  the  island, 
and  made  an  attack  upon  the  English  fortifications  gar- 
risoned by  no  more  than  350  men.  Their  operations, 
however,  were  so  iH  directed,  that  after  repeated  effi)rts, 
in  which  no  want  of  courage  appeared,  they  were  re- 
pulsed with  the  loss  of  their  commander,  and  many 
killed  and  wounded ;  and  a  body  of  500,  unable  to  get 
back  to  their  boats,  were  obliged  to  surrender  themselves 
prisoners  of  war. 

it  was  mentioned  in  the  narrative  of  the  last  year, 
tha£  the  government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
had  passed  an  act  by  which  all  commerce  and  friendly 
intercourse  with  Great  Britain  was  to  be  interdicted 
after  the  2d  of  February  ensuing,  provided  ncf  repeal 
of  its  orders  in  council  should  previously  have  taken 
place.  Such  repeal  not  being  made,  Mr.  Pinkney,  the 
American  resident,  had  his  audience  of  leave  of  the 
Prince  Regent  on  March  1st,  and  from  that  time  the 
Americans  acted  as  if  the  French  edicts  against  neutral 
commerce  were  revoked,  and  the  English  orders  were 
still  in  force ;  whence  their  ports  were  open  to  the  ships 
of  the  former  power,  and  closed  to  those  of  the  latter.  In 
this  state  of  suspended  friendship  rather  than  of  enmitv, 
an  incident  occurred  which  was  likelv  to  have  brought 
on  immediate  hostilities.  On  May  l6th  about  15  leagues 
from  the  coast  of  America,  the  English  sloop  of  war 
Little  Belt,  Captain  Bingham,  came  in  sight  of  the 
United  States  frigate.  President,  Commodore  Rodgers, 
to  which  she  gave  chace.  The  other  bore  down,  and 
the  chace  was  reversed,  and  at  length  the  two  ships 
were  brought  within  hail  in  the  evening.  What  fol- 
lowed is  differently  stated  by  the  two  parties  j  but  it 
appears  that  neither  chose  to  make  the  first  answer  to 
the  question  of  What  ship?  and  that  during  the  demur, 
a  firing  commenced  (from  which  first,  is  disputed)  ter^ 
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jninatlng  m  a  close  engag^nent.  It  had  continued 
About  tltfee  quarters  of  an  hour,  when  a  suspension  oc- 
curred, and  the  hailing  being  repeated«the  ships  recog- 
nized each  other.  They  parted  for  the  nigh^  and  in 
the  morning  Commodore  Kodgers  sent  a  boat  on  board 
the  Little  Belt  with  oflPera  of  assistance,  which  were  de- 
clined, The  result  was  a  loss  of  32  killed  and  wounded 
in  the  English  ship  ;  that  of  the  American  was  inconsiv 
derable.  If  this  unfortunate  encoun:ter  had  any  other 
cause  than  a  naval  point  of  honour,  the  vast  superiority 
of  force  on  the  side  of  the  American  justifies  a  pre- 
sumption against  its  commander  as  having  intentionally 
brought  it  on;  especially  as  he  may  also  be  supposed  to 
have  entertained  the  design  of  avenging  his  country^s 
flag  of  the  affront  sustained  in  the  case  oftheChesa- 
peak.  The  governments  of  the  two  countries,  however, 
disavowing  any  hostile  orders  given  to  their  respective 
commanders,  no  other  consequence  followed  than  a 
temporary  exasperation. 

The  British  ministry  manifested  a  desire  of  termi- 
nating the  differences  subsisting  with  the  United 
States,  by  sending  out  in  the  spring  Mr.  Foster  as  envoy- 
extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary.  On  his  arrival  he 
entered  into  a  correspondence  with  Mr.  Monroe  on  the 
several  subjects  in  dispute,  of  which  the  most  important, 
and  which  alone  appears  to  have  been  attended  with  in- 
superable  difficulties,  related  to  the  orders  in  council. 
A  long  train  of  argument  was  carried  on  by  each  party, 
and  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  was,  that  nothing  but 
their  repeal  would  satisfy  the  American  government,  of 
which  Mr.  Foster  was  not  authorized  to  give  any  expec- 
tation ;  as,  indeed,  their  justice  and  policy  were  strenu- 
ously maintained  by  the  English  ministers.  On  the 
meeting  of  congress,  November  4th,  the  president,  in  his 
address,  made  this  refusal  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain 
liis  JeadKng  topic,  and  represented  it  as  directly  tiding 
to  a  rupture.  He  also  expressed  much  dissatisfaction 
with  the  court  of  France,  for  its  delay  in  restoring  tbe 
great  amount  of  American  seizures^  and  for  the  restric* 
tions  imposed  on  their  trade  in  the  Frendi  donuniooft. 
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The cotftiAitteeof  congress,  in  their  report  on  the  presU 
d^nt^s  spieiech,  expressed  themselves  in  still  stronger 
t^rms  respecting  their  wrohgs,  and  recommended  vigo- 
roui^  measures  of  preparation  by  land  aftd  sea.  Such 
was  the  menacing  aspect  of  affiiirs  in  that  quarter  with 
which  the  year  closed, 

*  South  America  watj  now  involved  in  the  miseries  of 
civil  war.  The  events  which  occurred  there  were  so 
differently  represented  by  the  different  parties,  that  A 
slight  notice  of  the  principal  ascertained  facts  is.  all 
that  will  be  here  attempted.  In  Mexico,  various  san- 
guinary  actions  during  the  last  and  the  present  year  ter* 
minuted  in  a  decided  superiority  of  the  royalists.  The 
confederacy  of  Venezuela  placed  General  Miranda  at  the 
head  of  their  forces;  and  felt  theitiselves  strong  enough 
to  m^et  in  congress,  and  isslue  a  decoration  of  indepen* 
dence,  conceived  in  language  not  less  forcible  than  that 
of  the  North  Americans  on  their  separation  from  Great 
Britain.  In  the  vice-royalty  of  Buenos  Ay  res,  the  capi- 
tal,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  province,  had  adopted  the 
cause  of  independence,  while  Montevideo,  through  its 
connections  with  Cadiz,  was  held  firm  to  the  interest  of 
the  mother  country.  Elio,  the  new  viceroy,  a  man  of  a 
vigorous  character,  on  his  arrival  at  that  town^  Issued  a 
proclamation  for  the  capture  ahd  confiscation  t)f  ail  the 
vessels  which  should  attempt  to  enter  or  quit  Buenos 
Ayres  subsequently  to  April  15th ;  and  with  his  squad- 
ron of  armed  ships  he  blockaded  that  harbour.  The 
irksome  situation  in  which  the  capital  was  thus  placed 
caused  an  army  to  be  sent  to  lay  siege  to  Montevideo, 
and  Elio,  who  attempted  to  protect  it,  was  defeated,  and 
forced  to  take  shelter  in  its  walls.  '  The  Montevidean 
squadron  then  bombarded  Buenos  Ayres,  but  occasioned 
more  alarm  than  mischief;  and  the  junta  of  the  capi- 
tal  t6ok  possession  of  some  English  merchant-men  for 
their  defence,  the  crews  of  which  were  ready  to  lend 
their  services.  A  negotiation  was  now  commenced  for 
a  cei^sation  of  hostilities,  during  which  the  English 
Admiral  de  Courcy  arrived  in  La  Plata,  and  insisting 
on  the  free  entrance  of  British  ships  into  the  river,  ob* 
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tained  the  removal  of  the  blockade  with  respect  td 
them.  The  Portuguese  government  of  Brazil  now  de« 
termined  to  take  the  part  of  Old  Spain^  and  sent  a  body 
of  8000  men  to  the  assistance  of  £Uo,  which  arrived 
near  Montevideo  on  September  lOth^  and  this  circum* 
stance  broke  off  the  negotiation. 

The  West-India  islands,  being  now  entirely  in  the  pos- 
session  of  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Negro  government  of  Hayti,  offered  little  matter 
for  narration  in  this  yean  In  Martinique  a  plot  was 
discovered  in  September  for  an  insurrection  of  the  free 
people  of  colour  and  the  negroes,  during  which  the  town 
of  St.  Pierre  was  to  be  set  on  fire,  and  ^1  the  white  men 
massacred.  On  its  timely  disclosure,  the  military  and 
militia  were  placed  in  a  proper  state  to  resist  the  attempt; 
and  a  party  of  4  or  £00  slaves,  headed  by  five  leaders, 
approaching  to  enter  the  town,  was  attacked  and  dis- 
persed, and  a  number  of  the  insurgents  were  made 
prisoners.  Fifteen  of  the  most  active  were  condemned 
and  executed,  and  tranquillity  was  restored.  No  other 
cause  is  assigned  for  this  fnsurrection  than  the  propa- 
gation of  the  principles  of  equal  rights,  and  the  ex- 
ample of  St.  Domingo.  In  this  latter  island,  although 
^  a  civil  war  was  still  subsisting,  the  black  chief,  Christo- 
phe,  caused  himself  and  his  wife  to  be  crowned  king 
and  queen  of  Hayti  with  all  the  usual  ceremonies,  land 
instituted  ranks  of  nobility,  an  order  of  knighthood,  a 
hierarchy,  and  the  other  appendages  of  a  monarchy. 

In  the  East  Indies  a  revolution  was  effected  in  which 
the  British  power  interfered,  from  the  motive  of  **  cer* 
tain  political  considerations**'  The  ill  treatment  by  the 
new  rajah  of  Travancore  of  some  branches  of  thelate  ra- 
jah'sfamily,  having  attracted  the  notice  of  Colonel  Monro, 
the  English  resident  at  that  court,  and  an  investigation 
of  his  right  to  the  throne  being  set  on  foot,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  a  prior  right  resided  in  the  Ranah  (or 
princess)  Letchma  Amah,  then  in  her  18th  year.  Mea* 
sures  were  then  taken  for  the  dethronement  of  the  ra- 
jah,  which  was  effected  without  bloodshed,  and  on  March 
17th,  the  Ranah  was  solemnly  crowned,  in  the  presencft 
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of  the  British  troops,  to  whom  she  hiade  donations; 
The  revolution  appears  to  have  been  entirely  favour- 
able to  the  English  interests^ 

A  splendid  acquisition  was  made  to  the  British  do- 
minion in  that  part  of  the  world,  by  the  conquest  of 
the  capital  of  the  Dutch  East-India  settlements,  Bata- 
via,  with  the  island  of  Java  in  which  it  is  situated* 
Lord  Minto,  who  planned  this  expedition,  had  coU 
lected  a  body  of  troops  for  the  purpose  at  Madras, 
in  the  month  of  Marcn,  of  which  the  chief  command 
was  vested  in  Sir  Sam.  Auchmuty;  and  Lord  Minto 
himself  resolved  to  accompany  the  armament.  On 
August  5th  a  landing  was  effected  without  opposition 
twelve  miles  from  Batavia*  The  chief  force  of  the 
Dutch,  under  the  command  of  General  Janssens,  was 
posted  at  Comelis,  some  distance  up  the  country ;  on 
which  account  it  was  resolved  first  to  explore  the 
road  to  Batavia.  A  fire  being  perceived  in  tne  city,  a 
detachment  was  sent  to  take  possession  of  the  suburbs,' 
to  which  the  burghers  surrendered  the  city,  after  the 
conflagration  had  destroyed  many  public  storehouses^ 
The  army  then  proceeding  against  the  enemy,  Colonel 
Gillespie,  on  the  10th,  carried  with  the  bayonet  a  strong 
position  in  advance  of  the  works  at  Comelis.  The 
main  body  of  the  enemy  occupied  these  works,  in 
which  they  were  entrenched,  and  defended  by  redoubts,, 
and  a  numerous  artillejry.  For  some  days  a  cannon-- 
ade  was  directed  against  the  works,  by  which  several 
batteries  were  silenced;  and  on  the  26th  a  general' 
assault  was  ordered.  The  gallantry  with  which  it  was^ 
conducted  was  irresistible:  the  lines  were  forced,  the 
fort  taken,  and  the  whole  defending  army  of  10,000 
men  was  killed,  taken,  or  dispersed.  Getieral  Janssens* 
fled  with  a  few  cavalry  to  the  distance  of  thirty  miles, 
where  he  employed  himself  in  collecting  all  the  re-- 
maining  force  for  the  defence  of  the  rest  of  the  island. 
Sk  S.  Auchmuty,  however,  pushed  his  success  with 
vigour,  and  marching  to  Samarang,  whither  Genera) 
Janssens  had  retired,  he  took  possession  <^it  without 
4^po8ition.     Alter  another,  attempt  at  resistance  ha(^ 
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been  defeated,  an  armistice  ifOgk  place,  which  conduded 
with  the  surrender  of  the  European  troops,  and  the  de- 
very  of  the  whole  island  of  Java  to  the  British  arms. 
The  small  island  of  Madura  also  submitted,  and  thus 
not  a  vestige  was  left  of  the  eastern  doniinioa  of  the 
Gallo-Batavian  empire. 

Although  the  British  na^yy  could  no  longer  meet  with 
an  adequate  antagonist  oi^  the  ocean,  various  occasions 
were  found  of  signalizing  its  characteristic  spirit  of  en- 
^rprize. 

An  English  squadron  of  four  frigates,  of  which 
Captain  Hoste  was  the  commodore,  descried  on  March 
ISth  a  French  force  of  five  frigates  and  six  smaller  ves- 
sels, with  500 , troops  on  board,  off  the  north  point  of 
the  island  of  Lissa  on  the  coast  of  Dalndatia,  which  they 
had  been  sent  to  fortify  and  garrison.  The  French 
commodore,  confiding  in  his  superiority,  bore  down  in 
two  divisions  to  attack  the  English,  who  fprpaed  in  a 
close  line  to  receive  him.  The  action  commenced  by 
an  attempt  ot  the  French  commander  to  practin?  the^ 
manoeuvre  of  breaking  the  line;  tout  in  t]pas  b^  f§'Ued> 
and  endeavouring  afterwards  to  round  the  English  van, 
he  was  so  roughly  treated,  that  his  ship  became  unman- 
ageable, and  ran  on  the  ro<iks.  The  action  wa^  still 
maintained  with  great  fury,  till  two  of  the  French  &i4 
gates  struck.  Two  more  crowded  sail  for  the  pOrt  o^* 
Lessina,  and  the  small  vessels  dispersed  in  all  diracticH&s*. 
The  result  of  this  action,  which  ranks  among  ther  most- 
brilliant  achievements  of  the  British  navy,  was  the  burn- 
ing of  the  ship  of  the  brave  French  commodore,  who 
was  killed  in  the  engagement,  and  the  capture  of  two 
Others.  A  fourth,  which  had  struck  her  colours,  took 
an  opportunity  of  stealing  away,  and  was  in  vain  re- 
claimed as  lawful  prize  by  Captain  Hoste.  The  loss  of 
th€  English  amounted  to  @00  in  killed  and  woundedu 

The  Indian  sea  off  Madagascar  was  the  sceae  of  a 
severe  conflict  in  the  month  of  May,  between  an  Englisb 
3^nd  a  French  squadron.  Three  French  frigates  with 
tSQQpf^  OQ  board  having  Appeared  off  Mamlius,  and 
1}priie  away  on  discovering!  that  the  island,  had  beea 
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captured,  Captain  Schomberg  of  the  Astraea  frigate,  con^ 
jecturing  that  they  -would  make  for  Tamatava,  followed 
them  thither^  accompanied  by  two  other  frigates  and  a 
sloop.  On  the  20th  of  May  the  enemy  was  discovered 
near  Foul  Point,  Madagascar,  when  a  partial  engage- 
ment ensued,  in  which  the  English  ship  Galatea  suflFered 
my  miith  in  her  masts,  that  she  could  not  be  brought 
again  into  action.  On  the  next  day  the  engagement 
was  renewed,  and  the  French  commodore's  ship  of  44? 
guns  and  470  men,  of  whom  300  were  picked  troops, 
struck  after  being  reduced  to  a  wreck.  Another  fri^ 
gate  struck,  but,  according  to  the  French  custom,  made 
its  escape.  The  English  squadron  then  proceeded  to 
Tamatava  which  had  been  repossessed  by  the  French; 
and  obliged  the  fort  and  the  vessels  in  the  harbour  to 
surrender.  Among  these  was  a  frigate  of  44  gum 
which  had  been  in  the  late  action. 

The  other  successful  actions  were  chiefly  the  capture 
or  destruction  bf  flotillas,  convoys,  and  small  armed 
vessels,  which  answered  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
enemy  in  alarm  in  various  quarters,  and  disconcerting 
his  operations. 

Tlie  close  of  the  year  was  remarkable  for  violent 
(rtorms^  occasioning  great  losses  at  sea,  of  which  th? 
British  navy  partook  in  full  proportion.  On  Decem^ 
ber  4th,  the  Saldanha  frigate,  the  Honourable  Captain 
Pakenham,  was  lost  off  Lough  Swilley  dm  the  northern 
coast  ^f  beland;  and  every  soul  perished.  A  dreadful 
gale  in  the  German  Ocean  on  December  S4th,  was 
much  more  extensively  fatal.  The  Hero  of  74  guns. 
Captain  Newman,  coming  with  a  convoy  from  Wingo 
sound,  ran  on  the  Haak  sand  off  the  Texel,  and  every 
attempt  to  save  the  crew  being  ineffectual,  they  were 
all  lost  when  the.  ship  went  to  pieces.  Several  vessels 
of  the  convoy  shared  her  fate.  On  the'same  disastrous 
day,  the  St.  George  of  98  guns.  Admiral  ReyhoWs,  and 
the  Defence  of  74  guns.  Captain  Atkins,  sailing  home- 
ward from  the  Baltic,  where  the  St.  George  had  already 
lost  all  her  masts,  were  stranded  on  the  western  coast 
of  North  Jutland.     The  consequence  was,  that  both 
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were  entirely  lost,  and  only  six  men  were  saved  from 
one  ship,  and  eleven  from  the  other. 

Among  the  domestic  circumstances  of  the  year,  it 
may  be  interesting  to  take  notice  of  the  second  enume^ 
ration  of  the  people  in  Great  Britain,  and  its  general 
result.  The  total  of  the  population  returned  in  1801^ 
was  10,942,646;  that  of  1811,  was  12,552,144:  ex- 
hibiting an  increase  of  1,611,882,  of  which  almost 
every  town  and  district  numbered  had  a  share.  If 
such  an  increase  appears  scarcely  credible  during  ten 
years  chiefly  spent  in  war,  the  excess  may  partly  be 
attributed  to  greater  attention  in  making  the  returns^ 
which  probably  was  the  real  case;  yet  various  cir- 
cumstances lead  to  the  opinion,  that  the  country  had 
actually  received  a  considerable  addition  of  people 
during  that  period. 

The  interior  tranquillity  of  England  was  little  dis- 
turbed during  the  greatest  part  of  this  year,  but 
towards  the  close  of  it,  serious  tumults  broke  out 
in  the  district  of  the  hosiery  manufactory,  particularly 
in  Nottinghamshire.  They  were  occasioned  by  the 
discharge  of  many  workmen,  partly  owing  to  decrease 
of  demand  for  the  articles  manufactured,,  and  partly 
to  the  invention  of  a  wide  frame  for  weaving  stocKings, 
by  which  a  considerable  saving  of  labour  was  effected. 
Against  these  frames  the  first  attacks  of  the  rioters  was 
directed,  which  commenced  on  November  10th,  near 
Nottingham,  and  were  continued  with  .augmented 
xUgring,  attended  with  outrages  of  other  kinds.  The 
riotous  spirit  extended  to  the  manufacturing  districts 
of  Derbyshire  and  Leicestershire,  though  the  county  of 
Nottingham  was  still  the  centre  of  the  mischief!  Num- 
bers of  frames  were  destroyed  during  the  month  of 
December;  but  it  was  not  till  the  next  year  that  the 
evil  spread  so  far  a^  to  become  an  object  of  serious^  at- 
tention to  the  government. 
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Year  of  George  III.  S2  &  53. 

■  Parliabient    5,  69  &  1.     ^ 

Romd  Speech.  —  BiUs  retative  to  the  King's  Household^  and  the  Prince 
fUgent's  Establishment.  —  Provision  for  ike  Princesses*  -^  Motions 
respecting  Irish  Catholics.  —  BiU  for  prohibiting  the  granting  of 
Offices  tn  Reversion^  renevoed.  —  BiUs  to  render  Frame-breaking 
cajfitali  and  to  queU  Disturbances.  — *  -Goid^oin  BiU  amended.  — 
Discussions  respecting  Colonel  M^Mahon.-^  Debates  on  the  Barrack 
Estimates.  -^  Ministerial  Negotiations^  and  their  Results.  —  Assas* 

"  sination  of  Mr.  Perceval.  —  Motion  of  Mr.  Wortley.for  an  efficient 
Administration.  —  Comequent  Negotiations.  —  Their  Failure^  and 
Confirmation  of  the  former  Ministry.  —  Debate  on^  and  Revocation 

.  £/J  the  Coders  in, Council.  —  Btidget.  — ^  Alarming  Riots  among  the 
Manufacturers  y  and  Bill Jbr  their  Suppression.  —  Maiionsfor  ReUef 
of  the  Roman  Catholics.  —  BUI  in  favour  of  Dissenting  Worship.  — 
Spanish  Campaign.  —  French  repulsed  at  Tariffa.-^  Valencia  taken 
6y  them.  —  Lord  WeUinffton  reduces  Ciudad  nodrigo  and  Badajos, 
and  advances  aeainst  f^rshal  Marmont.  — -  Battle  of  Salamanca.  ^ 
Its  results :  Madrid  evacuated^  and  the  Blockade  of  Cadiz  raised* 

—  Failure  of  Lord  Wellington  at  Burgos y  and  Ms  Retreat  to  the 
Frontiers  of  Portugal.  —  Spanish  Cortes.  —  BaUasteros.  —  Over* 
tssTfifor  Peace  by  Napoleon.  — «-  Naval  Transactions.  «-  Napcieon^s 
grand  Design  against  Russia.  —  French  occupy  Swedish  Pomeramom 
-^  Advance  of  the  French  Armies.  —  Ineffectual  Negotiations.  -1- 
Russians  retire.  —  Battles  of  Smolensho  and  Moshoa.  —  Napoleon 
enters  Moscow.  —  Its  Conflagration.  *—  Disastrous  Retreat  of  the 
French.  -—  Conspiracu  at  Paris.  -^  Napoleon's  Return.  —  J^eace 
between  Russia  and  the  Porte^  and  Sweden,  —  Sicilian  Constitution^ 

—  Affairs  of  the  United  States  of  America.  —  Declaration  of  War 
against  Great  Britain.  —  Attempts  upon  Canada  foiled.  -^  Their 

.  ^aval  Successes.  — -  Events  in  South  America.  —  East  Indies^  and 
Persia.  —  Domestic  Occurrences.  —  Suopression  of  Riots. --^  Par^ 
liament  dissolved  an4  a  new  one  assemblea.  —  Prince  Re^enSs  Speech^ 
and  Debates. 

1  HE  parliamenitaiy  session  was  opened  on  JMuary 
7th,  with  the  speech  of  the  Prince  Regent  dfjivered 
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by  commission.      Its  topics  were,   as  usual,   all  the 
favourable  military  events  of  the  past  year,  and  the 
circumstances  encouraging  a  perseverance  in  the  system 
of  continental  politics  which  had  been  so  long  pursued, 
and  was  now  become  habitual  to  the  nation.      The 
subsisting  differences  with  America  were  touched  upon, 
with  an  assurance  that  all  means  of  conciliation  would 
be  adopted  consistent  with  the  honour  of  the  crown, 
and  the  commerci^   and   maritime   interests  of  the 
country.     It  was  recommended  to  parliament  to  take 
into   its   consideration  the    proper   measures  for  the 
future  government  of  the  British  possessions  in  India^ 
and  to  resume  that  of  the  Irish  finances.     The  speech 
was  chiefly  distinguisheid  _by  its  caution  in  avoiding 
miitter  of. debate;  and  in  consequence,  the  discussions 
in  both  houses  to  which  it  gave  rise  w€re  not  sufficiently 
interesting  to  require  particular  notice. 
1    The  House  of  Commons  having,  on  January  l6th, 
resolved  it&elf  into  a  committee  to  consider  of  a  part  of 
the  speech  illative  to  the  King's  household,  the  chatn- 
cellor   of  the   exchequer  rose  to    lay  before    it   the 
measures  proposed  to  be  adopted  on  the  occasion. 
He  began  wiUi  stating  the  diminished  expectation  of 
his  Majesty's  recovery  according  to  the  opinions  of 
his  physicians ;  ,and  as  the  entire  sovereign  authority 
was  soon  to  devolve  on  the  Regent,  and  with  it. the 
civil  list,  he  proceeded  to  consider  the  arrangements 
which  it  might  be  proper  to  make  for  l^e  royd  house- 
hold.    Two  questions  presented  themselves  relative,  to 
this  topic— -from  what  sources  were  the  provisioB  and 
attendants  to  be  drawn,  and  what  were  the  nature  iand 
extent  of  the  provision  to  be  made.     With  respect  to 
the  first,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  King's 
present  civil  list,  and  his  present  officers  and  servants, 
were  the  sources  to  be  lo(Aed  to.     As  to  the  second, 
he  thought  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  ^o  con- 
template not  only  the  probability  or  improbability  of 
his  Majesty's  recovery,  but  a  kind  of  middle  state  Sft 
which,    thoujgh  incapable  of  resuming  the  reins  of 
government,  he  mi^t  be  susceptible!  of  mori^  conlfort 
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and  enjoymeBt  than  at  present.  In  this  supposed 
middle  state»  it  was  to  be  conceived  that  his  ieeUnn 
would  be  less  hurt  at  finding  not  only  the  same  inm^ 
vidmak,  but  thcTsame  officers,  about  his  person  to  whick 
he  bad  been  ibrmerly  accustomed;  and  as  this  would 
require  the  double  establishment  for  a  Regent  and  a 
King,  an  additional  expence  must  be  incurred^  which 
it  wfes  proposed  to  meet  by  an  addition  of  iO,OCX)/.  a 
year  to  the  civil  list.  The  minister  then  proceeded  to 
state  all  the  particulars  relative  to  the  plan  of  a  double 
household,  and  the  provision  to  be  made  for  its  ex^ 
peaces ;  and  among  them  he  mentioned  an  additiop 
of  10,000  i  a  year  to  the  Queen's  income,  on  the  plea 
of  supposed  expences  likely  to  be  incurred  by  her 
removals  for  health  or  amusement.  In  fine,  he  ad-* 
verted  to  the  expences  incurred  by  the  Prince  R^ent 
on  assuming  the  reins  of  government,  and  said,  that 
when  it  was  hoped  that  his  exercise  of  the  royal 
authority  would  continue  but  for  a  %hort  period,  he 
had  declined  receiving  any  assistance  whatever;  but 
that  it  would  now  be  reasonable  to  make  provision  fcH* 
these  expences,  for  which  purpose  he  proposed  a  grant 
of  100,000/.  for  one  year  only.  He  concluded  witfar 
moving,  1.  That  for  making  provision  for  the  due  ar#. 
rangement  of  his  Majesty's  household,  and  for  the 
exercise  of  the  royal  authority  during  the  continuance 
of  his  Majesty's  indisposition,  and  for  the  puipose  of 
enabling  me  Queen  to  meet  the  increased  expences  to 
which,  in  consequence  of  such  indisposition,  her  Ma« 
jesty  may  be  exposed,  there  be  granted  out-  of  the 
consolidated  fund  of  Great  Britain  ibr  that  period^  the 
additional  yearly  sum  of  70>000/.  2.  That  it  is  ex- 
pedient that  provision  be  made  for  defraying  the  ex* 
pences  incident  to  the  assumption  of  the  persoiud* 
exercise  of  the  royal  authority  by  his  Royal  Highnesa 
the  Prince  Regent,  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of 
his  Majesty. 

These  resolutions  being  agreed  to  after  some  obser» 
vadons,  bills  were  framed  upon  them^  which  underwentr 
considerable  discussion  ia  their  passage  through  tibe 
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House.  It  was  objected  that  die  state  between  sanity 
and  insanity  to  whieh  it  was  supposed  the  King  might 
arrive,  was  unfounded  upon  any  thing  that  had  ap- 
peared on  the  examination  of  the  {mysicians;  that 
nothing  could  be  more  irivolous  than  Ihe  reason  as- 
signed for  an  addition  to  the  Queen's  income  ;  and 
that  the  grant  for  covering  the  expence  of  the  Regent's 
assumption  of  his  authority,  being  meant  to  apply  both 
retrospectively  and  prospectively,  entirely  abrogated 
the  merit  of  Ins  having  declined  burthening  the  countiy 
with  any  additional  charge  when  the  event  first  took 
place.  On  this  subject,  however,  the  party  regarded  as 
particularly  the  friends  of  the  Regent  were  silent ;  and 
the  bills  passed  with  less  opposition  than  might  have  been 
expectea.  A  clause  proposed  by  Mr.  Bennet,  for  in- 
capacitating such  officers  as  held  places  in  the  house- 
hold, £rom  sitting  in  parliament,  was  negatived. 

In  continuation  of  the  subject  as  relating  to  the 
royal  family,  it  is  to  be  mentioned  that  a  message  from 
the  Prince  Regent  being  brought  to  both  Houses  of 
parliament  on  March  SOth,  recommending  a  provision 
fo€  the  Princesses,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  on 
the  asd  brought  in  a  proposal  on  the  subject.  TTiis 
was,  that  to  each  of  the  four  Princesses  should  be 
granted  9000/.  a  year,  exclusive  of  4000/.  from  the  civil 
Sst ;  that  at  the  death  of  one  of  diem,  the  survivors 
were  to  have  10,000/.  each,  the  same  to  continue  when 
there  should  be  two  survivors  only ;  that  the  sole  sur- 
vivor of  the  whole  should  receive  1^,000/.  He  con- 
cluded with  moving  that  an  annuity  be  granted  to  the 
King  of  36,000/.  for  the  purpose  above-mentioned.  A 
bill  to  this  efiect  was  passed,  after  the  rejection  of  an 
amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Tiemey,  for  changing  the 
date  of  its  beginning  to.  operate,  from  February  last,  to 
the  King's  demise^ 

;  The  state  of  Ireland,  particularly  with  reference  to 
the  Roman  catholics,  was  brought  early  in  the  session 
under  the  discussion  of  both  Houses  by  motions  for  ap- 
pointing committees  to  take  them  into  consideration  ; 
tbtt  iq.tbe  House  of  Lords  Jteeing  introduced  by  Earl 
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FitzwilUam^  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Lord  Morpeth, 
On  this  occasion  the  whole  force  of  argument  oif  each 
side  was  brought  into  the  debate ;  and  wiiile  concession 
to  the  catholic  claims  was  strongly  urged  by  one  party, 
and  as  strongly  deprecated  by  the  other,  a  middle 
course  was  taRen  in  the  speeches  of  Marquis  Wellesley 
and  Mr.  Canning,  who  decidedly  supported  the  generii 
justice  and  policy  of  annulling  the  restrictions  under 
which  the  catholics  laboured,  but  contended  against  the 
propriety  of  concession  whilst  that  body  remained  in  thie 
menacing  attitude  they  had  assumed.  The  motions 
were  negatived  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  164  to  79  J 
in  that  of  Commons  by  229  to  135. 

The  bill  for  prohibiting  the  grant  of  offices  in  re- 
version being  about  to  expire,  Mr.  Bankes  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  new  one  in  order  to  render  the  mea- 
sure permanait.  The  bill  was  introduced,  and  a 
division  taking  place  on  the  motion  for  its  second 
reading,  it  was  negatived  by  56  against  54.  A  motion 
by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  for  its  being  de- 
ferred to  that  day  six  months  was  carried  by  55  votes  to 
52.  Mr.  Bankes  then  moved  for  a  bill  for  the  same 
purpose  limited  to  two  years,  which  was  not  opposed. 
When  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords,  a  motion  was 
made  by  Earl  Grosvenor  for  extending  its^bperation  to 
the  year  1840,  which  was  negatived,  and  the  bill  passed 
in  its  first  form.  ^ 

The  continued  disturbances  in  the  town  and  county 
of  Nottingham,  in  which  frame-breaking  was  organized 
into  a  regular  system,  which  the  exertions  of  the  magis- 
tratesf,  with  the  aid  of  a  military  force,  were  unable  to 
controul,  occasioned  Secretary  Ryder,  on  February 
14th,  to  introduce  two  bills  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  add  new  powers  to  those 
already  conferred  by  the  laws,  for  suppressing  these 
tumultuous  proceedings.  The  first  of  these  was  to 
render  the  crime  of  frame-breaking,  now  punished  by 
transportation,  a  capital  ofifenoe.  The  second  was  to 
finable  the  loid-lieuteniant  pf  the  county,  the  sheriff, 
^  five  justices^  when  disturbances  existed,,  to  call  n^ 
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special  meeting  for  the  appointment  of  «  necessary 
number  of  con^ables,  and  establishing  watch  and  ward. 
He  then  made  a  motion  for  the  first  bill.  During  its 
passage  through  the  House  it  met  with  considerable 
opposition,  as  being  an  extension  of  capital  punishment 
which  ought  not  to  be  admitted  without  more  accurate 
enquiry ;  and  the  appointment  of  committees  for  the 
latter  purpose  was  proposed,  but  negatived.  The  bill 
being  speedily  carried  through  that  House,  was  sent  to 
the  Lords,  where  it  was  commented  on  with  still  greater 
severity;  it  however  passed  into  a  law.  When  the 
fellow-bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons, 
a  suggestion  was  made  for*  extending  its  provisions  to 
the  neighbouring  counties;  and  during  its  progress, 
Mr.  Ryder  stated  that  he  had  received  communications 
from  various  parts  which  had  rendered  it  advisable  to 
give  it  an  extension  to  the  whole  kingdom,  and  that  it 
had  therefore  been  new-modelled  by  the  addition  of 
several  clauses.  This  bill  likewise  passed  into  a  law : 
the  operation  of  both  was  limited  to  March  1st, 
1814. 

A  bill  for  the  continuation  and  amendment  of  that  of 
the  last  session  respecting  gold-coin  and  bank-notes 
was  moved  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  on 
March  lytb?  The  first  amendment  proposed  was  that 
of  .its  extension  to  Ireland ;  to  which  was  afterwards 
added  that  xyf  taking  away  from  the  landlord  the  right 
of  ejectment  after  a  tender  of  bank-notes  in  payment  of 
rent.  The  discussion  of  this  bill  was  attended  in  both 
Houses  by  a  repetition  of  the  former  arguments  respect- 
ing the  identifying  bank  paper  with  coin,  with  the 
addition  of  others  which  referred  particularly  to  the 
case  of  Ireland.  It  occasioned  several  divisions  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  were  determined  in  favour 
of  the  minister  by  decisive  majorities ;  and  it  passed 
into  a  law. 

'  Although  the  compass  taken  by  these  annals  will  not 
permit  entering  farther  into  parliamentary  history  in 
general,  than  to  record  the  niost  important  of  thost 
measures  which  were  actually  carried  into  executioiiy 
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yet  it  may  be  useful  and  interesting  to  notice  otheris  of 
a  differcnt  class,  when  they  particular^  elucidate  either 
the  system  of  policy  pursued  by  ministers,  or  the  pre- 
valent strain  of  public  sentiment.  Of  this  nature  may 
justly  be  reckoned  such  occurrences  as  served  for  a  test 
of  the  character  of  the  regency,  and  of  the  conduct  of 
the  ministers  under  the  delicate  situation  in  which  they 
stood  with  respect  to  it. 

Early  in  the  session  notice  had  been  taken  in  parlia- 
ment of  an  appointment  conferred  upon  the  Regent's 
confidential  servant,  Colonel  M*Mahon,  which  was  that 
of  paymaster  of  widow's  pensions ;  a  place  mentioned 
in  the  report  of  the  commissioners  for  public  accounts 
as  one  of  those  sinecures  which  ought  to  be  abolished, 
which  opinion  was  confirmed  by  the  commissioners  of 
military  enquiry.  The  minist^s  defended,  as  well  as 
they  were  able,  this  appointraenl^  and  defeated  by  ma- 
jorities the  first  motions  censuring  it ;  but  the  national 
feeling  was  so  decidedly^on  the  othef  side,  that  a  re- 
solution for  the  abolition  of  the  place  at  length  passed, 
by  115  votes  against  112.  Colonel  M*Mahon  was  re- 
munerated for  his  loss  by  the  post  of  kewer  of  the  privy 
purse  and  private  secretary  to  the  Frince  Regent. 
This  circumstance  was  brought  before  parliament  on 
March  2Sd  by  the  Honourable  Mr.  Ward,  who  ques- 
tioned the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  respecting  the 
salary  and  duties  of  a  place  with  the  existence  of  which 
he  was  unacquainted;  when  he  was  informed  that  tlie 
same  offices  had  been  held  under  the  King  by  Colonel 
Tayl(w,  admitting,  however,  that  this  was  not  tiU  after 
his  i\^jesty's  deprivation  of  sight.  A  motion  for  the 
production  of  the  appointment  being  afterwards  made, 
a  debate  ensued,  in  which  its  propriety  was  warmly  dis- 
cussed. On  a  division,  however,  the  efforts  of  the 
ministry  caused  the  motion  to  be  quashed  by  a  majority 
of  176  to  100.  Here,  too,  the  voice  of  the  public  was 
not  in.  unison  with  that  of  the  House ;  and  it  was  &u>ild 
expedient  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Wilberforcfe, 
that  the  salary  should  be  paid  out  (^  the  Re^nt's  priy^^ 
purse.  ^'  *'  *^^l  X^ 
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In  a  committee  of  supply,  April  13th,  the  sum  of 
55if^4t4flL  was  moved  for  as  the  expeace  of  the  barrack 
department  for  the  current  year.  Among  other  items 
in  the  estimate  which  were  thought  exti*avagant,  par- 
ticular exception  was  taken  to  the  charge  of  138,000/. 
for  a  barrack  to  be  built  for  the  second  regiment  of 
life-guards  in  a  piece  of  ground  newly  taken  in  under 
the  name  of  the  Regent's  Park,  and  which  was  generally 
understood  to  be  designed  for  an  ornament  to  the  park. 
In  repeated  debates  on  the  subject  of  the  barrack  esti- 
mates, objections  were  made  to  this  and  some  other 
articles,  and  an  amendment  proposed  for  a  reduction  of 
the  sum  was  rejected  by  no  greater  majority  than  134  to 
llg.  This  public  discussion  was  not  without  its  effect  j 
for  when  the  budget  was  brought  forward  by  the  new 
chancellor  of  the  excheijuer,  it  was  announced  that  the 
treasury  had  struck  off  an  additional  vote  of  9C^,000i.for 
the  barrack  department,  as  it  had  been  resolved  to 
^postpone  the  execution  of  the  projected  barracks  atMary- 
le-bone  park,  Bristol,  and  Liverpool. 

From  the  incidents  above-mentioned  it  will  appear, 
that  the  ministers  had  not  been  neglectful  of  those 
means  of  securing  the  favour  of  the  Regent  which,  when 
he  came  to  the  unrestricted  exercise  of  his  power,  might 
render  their  continuance  in  office  a  more  probable  event 
than  it  was  generally  regarded  to  have  been  at  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  regency^  As  from  this  time  the  me- 
ditated or  expected  changes  in  the  administration  occu- 
pied the  greatest  share  of  the  public  attention,  it  will 
now  be  proper  to  take  up  the  subject  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  pursue  it  in  an  uninterrupted  narration^ 
^  Early  in  the  year,  the  cabinet  sustained  a  considerable 
loss  by  the  resignation  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley.  The 
motives  for  this  step  were  stated  to  have  been  a  diffe* 
rence  with  his  cdleagues  as  to  the  scale  on  which 
war  was  carried  on  in  the  peninsula,  which  he  re- 
garded as  narrow  and  inefficient,  and  a  general  opinion 
that  tha  ministers  were  deficient  in  knowledge  and 
ability^  He  notified  his  intention  of  withdrawing  on 
Januaiy  I4$th,  but  was  induced^  at  tfce  Regent's  desireiT 
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to  remain  in  his  post  till  the  expiration  of  the  restric- 
tions. Finding  then  that  it  was  the  Regent's  purpose 
to  continue  Mr.  Perceval  at  the  head  of  the  ministry, 
and  being  consulted  on  the  formation  of  a  cabinet,  ne 
declared  that  on  certain  principles  he  would  be  ready  to 
serve  mth  Mr.  Perceval,  but  that  he  would  never  serve 
under  him ;  and  his  resignation  was  accepted  on  February 
19th,  Lord  Gastlereagh  succeeding  him  in  the  post  of 
secretary  for  foreign  affairs. 

A  letter  from  the  Prince  Regent  to  the  Duke  of  York 
dated  February  13th  was  made  public,  in  which,  after 
referring  to  the  motives  of  duty  which  had  induced  him 
liitherto  to  waive  his  privilege  of  making  a  change  in  the 
executive  government,  and  taking  notice  of  the  present 
important  crisis  of  affeirs,  his  Royal  Highness  said,  "  I 
cannot  concUide  without  expressing  the  gratification  I 
should  feel,  if  some  of  those  persons  with  whom  the 
early  habits  of  my  public  life  were  formed,  would 
strengthen  my  hands  and  constitute  a  part  of  my  govern- 
ment. You  are  authorized  to  communicate  these  senti- 
ments to  Lord  Grey,  who,  1  have  no  doubt,  will  make 
them  known  to  Lord  Grenville.'*  The  failure  of  the 
negotiation  which  was  the  result  of  this  letter  was  made 
known,  when,  on  March  19th,  Lord  Boringdon  moved 
in  the  House  of  Lords  for  an  address  to  the  Prince 
Regent,  beseeching  him  to  form  ^n  administration,  so 
composed  as  to  unite  the  confidence  and  goodwill  of  all 
classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects.  In  the  ensuing  debate 
Lord  Grey  stated  the  points  on  which  Lord  Grenville 
and  himself  had  declined  an  union  with  the  present 
ministers.  The  existing  administration,  he  said,  was 
formed  on  the  express  principle  of  resistance  to  the. 
catholic  claims ;  a  principle  loudly  proclaimed  by  the 
person  at  the  head  of  it,  from  the  moment  he  quitted  the 
bar  to  take  a  share  in  political  life,  up  to  the  present  in- 
stant ;  a^id  where  he  led,  the  rest  were  obliged  to  follow- 
He  then  adverted  to  other  points  of  diflerence.  With 
respect  to  the  disputes  with  America,  though  he  would 
go  as  far  any  man  in  support  of  our  essential  maritime 
interests,  yet  he  should  think  it  necessary  to  w:eigh  the 
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true  value  of  those  interests  in  dispute^  bearing  in  mind 
the  principle  so  well  expressed  by  Mr.  Burke,  "  as  we 
ought  never  to  go  to  war  for  a  profitable  wrong,  so  we 
ought  never  to  go  to  war  for  an  unprofitable  right."  On 
the  subject  of  the  circulating  medium  of  the  country,  he 
avowed  that  an  impassable  line  of  separation  existed 
between  him  and  the  present  ministry  with  respect  to 
making  bank-notes  a  legal  tender.  With  regard  to  the 
war  in  the  peninsula,  it  was  his  wish  that  we  should 
not  proceea  on  the  present  expensive  scale  without 
having  some  military  authority  as  to  the  probable 
result.  In  fine,  he  said,  the  most  momentous  of  all  his 
objections  against  the  present  system  of  government 
was  the  existence  of  an  unseen  and  separate  influence 
behind  the  throne.  The  debate  on  Lord  Boringdon's 
motion  terminated  in  a  division  upon  an  amendment 
proposed  by  Viscount  Grimstone,  which  in  effect  coun- 
teracted the  whole  of  it,  and  was  carried  by  165 
against  7^* 

The  administration  now  proceeded  unchanged,  and 
without  any  symptom  of  want  of  stability,  till  it  was  de- 
prived of  its  leader  by  a  most  tragical  and  extraordinary 
mcident.  As  Mr.  Perceval,  on  May  11th,  was  entering 
the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons  about  five  in  the 
evening,  a  person  of  the  name  of  Bellingham  fired  a 
pistol  at  him,  the  ball  of  which  entered  his  left  breast, 
and  pierced  his  heart.  He  staggered,  fell,  and  in  a 
short  time  expired.  Nothing  could  surpass  the  consterna- 
tion in  both  Houses  at  this  catastrophe,  the  first  idea  ap- 
parently being  that  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  members 
of  admmistration  to  an  unknown  extent.  It  was,  how- 
ever, soon  discovered  that  the  act  was  merely  in  revenge 
of  a  supposed  private  injury.  Bellingham  having,  in  a 
commercial  visit  to  Russia,  undergone  losses  for  which 
he  fancied  the  English  government  was  bound  to  pro- 
cure him  redress,  their  refusal  to  take  any  cognizance 
of  his  case  made  such  an  impression  on  his  mind,  con- 
stitutionally disposed  to  dark  melancholy,  that  he 
resolved  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  some  conspicuous  mem- 
ber of  the  government  which  bad  i^eglected  him.    The 
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general  regard  entertained  for  Mr.  Perceval's  character 
as  a  man,  even  by  those  who  widely  disagreed  with  him 
in  political  opinions,  was  testified  by  an  ample  provision 
unanimously  voted  for  his  widow  and  family.  His  par- 
ticular friends  broke  through  this  unanimity  by  the  pro- 
posal of  further  honours  to  his  memory  and  donations 
to  his  family,  which  were  opposed,  but  carried.  The 
assassin  paid  with  his  life  a  deed  of  atrocity  which  would 
have  been  a  national  stain,  had  it  not  evidently  resulted 
from  a  degree  of  mental  distemperature. 

This  event  was  regarded  as  inflicting  such  a  wound 
on  the  ministry  as  would  render  absolutely  necessaiy, 
if  not  a  radical  change,  at  least  a  very  considerable 
alteration  in  its  system  and  composition ;  and  the  Earl 
of  Liverpool,  on  whom  the  post  of  leader  now  de- 
volved, was  directed  by  the  Prince  Regent  to  en- 
deavour to  acquire  an  accession  of  strength  by  the 
association  of  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley  and  Mr. 
Canning.  His  negotiation  for  this  purpose  failed,  the 
cause  of  which,  as  appears  from  the  letters  made  public 
on  the  occasion,  was  a  continued  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  subsisting  members  of  administration, 
and  the  persons  applied  to,  respecting  the  measures 
to  be  pursued  with  regard  to  the  catholics,  and  the 
scale  on  which  the  war  was  to  be  carried  on  in  the 
peninsula. 

While  affiurs  were  in  this  fluctuating  state,  and  it  was 
supposed  that  efforts  were  making  to  patch  up  a  new 
ministry  by  additions  to  the  old,  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley^ 
on  May  @lst,  brought  a  motion  before  the  House  of 
Commons  for  an  address  to  the  Prince  Regent,  praying 
hint  to  take  such  measures  as  might  be  best  calculated 
to  form  an  efiicient  administration ;  implying,  as  he 
avowed,  that  the  persons  now  about  to  be  called  into, 
and  to  be  continued  in,  the  management  of  public 
affairs,  did  not  possess  the  confidence  of  the  country* 
The  motion  being  warmly  debated  as  a  trial  of  strength 
between  the  different  parties,  an  attempt  to  set  it  aside 
by  the  orders  of  the  day  was  defeated  by  17*  to  IJO, 
when  it  passed  without  a  division.    Mr.  Wortley  having 
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next  moved  that  the  address  should  be  presented  by 
such  members  as  were  of  the  privy-council,  to  his  great 
surprize  it  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  two.  At 
length  it  was  agreed  upon  that  it  should  be  presented 
by  himself  and  Lord  Milton.  The  Prince's  answer  was 
that  he  would  take  the  address  into  his  serious  and  im- 
mediate consideration. 

It  being  now  apparent  that  the  ministers  were  no 
longer  supported  by  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  Prince  Regent  directed  negotiations  to  be 
opened  for  effecting  the  object  of  the  address.  The 
first  person  to  whom  this  delicate  commission  was  en- 
trusted was  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  who,  after  a  short 
time,  tendered  to  his  Royal  Highness  his  resignation  of 
the  office.  In  the  House  of  Lords  on  June  3d,  his 
lordship  gave  information  of  this  circumstance,  at  the 
same  time  lamenting  that*^^^  the  most  dreadful  personal 
animosities,  and  the  most  terrible  difficulties  arising 
out  of  questions  the  most  complicated  and  important, 
should  have  interposed  obstacles  to  an  arrangement  so 
essential  to  the  public  welfare."     These   strong   ex- 

?ressions  he  afterwards  explained  as  not  referring  to  the 
Wnce  Regent,  but  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  and  his 
colleagues,  who,  however,  disavowed  the  personal  ani- 
mosity imputed  to  them. 

The  same  powers  for  negotiating  were  next  trans- 
ferred to  Lord  Moira,  who  treated  with  Lords  Grey  and 
Grenyille  upon  a  basis  which  seemed  to  promise  a 
removal  of  all  obstacles  to  a  final  adjustment ;  since  the 
Prince  Regent  had  authorized  his  lordship  to  say,  that 
all  the  leading  questions  of  policy  should  be  left  to  their 
ientire  management.  This  also  railed,  and  the  cause  of 
difference  was  made  known  to  be  the  regulation  of  the 
household.  On  this  subject  the  following  remarkable 
circumstances  came  to  light.  Lord  Yarmouth,  the 
principal  person  in  the  Regent's  household,  and  h^ 
whose  private  influence  was  probably  most  dreaded, 
affiirmed  that  it  was  the  intention  of  himself  and  his 
friends  to  resign  their  situations  previously  to  the  en- 
tr$tQce  of  the  new  administration  upon  their  offices,  and 
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that  they  had  taken  means  to  make  their  intention 
known  in  those  quarters  whence  it  was  the  most  likely 
to  reach  the  ears  of  the  persons  most  interested.  Mn 
Ponsonby,  on  the  other  hand,  asserted  for  himself  and 
the  two  lords,  that  they  had  never  heard  one  word  of 
such  intention,  and  had  not  the  remotest  idea  that  it 
existed;  The  other  fact  was  still  more  extraordinary. 
Mr.  Canning,  in  giving  an  account  of  these  negotiations 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  said  that  he  was  authorized 
to  give  a  statement  of  Lord  Moira's  conduct  on  the 
subject.  Having  put  directly  to  the  Prince  Regent 
the  question,  "  Is  your  Royal  Highness  prepared,  if  I 
should  so  advise  it,  to  part  with  all  the  officers  of  your 
household  ?*'  the  answer  was,  "  I  am.*'  **-Then  (said 
his  lordship)  your  Royal  Highness  shall  not  part  with 
ohe  of  them.''  If  this  sally  of  sentiment  was  the  real 
means  of  preventing  a  total  change  of  men  and  measures 
from  that  time  to  this,  it  may  add  a  striking  example  of 
great  events  from  Utile  causes. 

On  June  7th  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  brought  forward  a 
motion  respecting  the  failure  in  the  negotiations  for  a 
new  administration,  which  he  prefaced  with  some 
severe  strictures  on  the  conduct  of  the  two  lords,  in 
putting  an  end  to  the  treaty  with  them  on  account  of  a 
difference  concerning  the  household.  He  then  moved 
for  an  address  to  the  Prince  Regent,  expressing  regret 
that  their  expectations  had  not  been  realized,  and  en- 
treating that  his  Royal  Highness  would  without  delay 
form  such  an  administration  as  might  be  entitled  to  the 
support  of  parliament,  and  the  confidence  of  the  nation* 
It  was  in  the  debate  on  this  motion  that  the  circum- 
stances  above-mentioned  were  made  public.  The 
motion  was  negatived  without  a  division  ;  and  thus  the 
old  ministry  remained  in  possession  of  the  support  of 
tlie.  House  of  Commons.  On  June  8th  the  Earl  of 
Liverpool  acquainted  the  House  of  Lords  that,  the 
Prince  Regent  had  appointed  him  first  commissioner  of 
the  treasury,  and  authorized  him  to.  complete  the  ar^ 
rangements  for  the  ministry.  The  principal  accessions* 
to  that  body  were  Lord  Sidmouth,  secretary  of  state 
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for  the  home  department  j  Earl  of  Harrowby,  lord 
president  of  the  councU  j  Mr.  Vansittart,  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer. 

During  this  political  agitation,  the  examinations  re* 
specting  the  effects  of  the  orders  in  council  on  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  nation  were  carried  on  with 
little  interruption  in  both  Houses  of  parliament ;  and  a 
vast  mass  of  evidence   having  been    collected,   Mr. 
Brougham,   on  June  l6th,  after  a  minute  statement 
of  the  most  important  facts  brought  out  in  this  enquiry, 
concluded  witji  a  motion  for  an  address  to  the  Prince 
Regent,   beseeching  him  to  recall  or  suspend  those 
orders,  and  to  adopt  such  measures  as  might  tend  to 
conciliate  neutral  powers,  without  sacrificing  the  rights 
and  dignity  of  his  Majesty's  crown.     In  the  debate 
which  followed.  Lord  Castlereagh  deprecated  the  at- 
tempt of  bringing  a  question  so  important  to  a  hasty 
decision,  and  intimated  an  intention  in  government  of 
making  a  conciliatory  proposition  to  America.    ,.The 
motion  was  at  length  withdrawn,  on  the  understanding 
that  an  official  instrument  on  the  subject  should  appear 
in  the  next  gazette.     This  was,  a  declaration  from  the 
Prince  Regent  absolutely  revoking  the  orders  in  council 
as  far  as  they  regarded  American  vessels,  upon  the  pro- 
viso, that  if,  after  the  notification  of  this  revocation  by 
the  British  minister  in  America,  the  American  govern- 
ment did  not  revoke  their  interdictory  acts  against 
English  commerce,  the  san^e  should  be  null  and  of  no 
effect.     Mr.  Brougham,  on  its  publication,  declared  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  himself  and  his  friends  with  the 
frank  and  manly  conduct  of  government  in  the  mode  it 
had  adopted ;  and  it  was  generally  hoped  that  by  this 
proceeding  an  amicable  intercourse  between  the  two 
countries  would  be  restored  j  but  before  the  intelligence 
reached  the  United  States,  they  were  actually  at  war 
with  Great  Britain. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Mr.  Vansittart,  in 
bringing  before  the  House  of  Commons  the  annual 
budget  on  June  17th,  announced  it  as  the  plan  of  his 
lamented  predecessor.    The  joint  charge  upon  Eng- 
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lend  and  Ireland  was  stated  at  upwards  of  58  milUons, 
with  a  separate  additional  charge  upon  England  of  more 
than  four  millions,  making  its  share  to  amount  to 
55,350,648/.  Of  the  ways  and  means  were  war  taxes 
taken  at  20,400,000/.,  a  loan  hy  subscribers  of  exchequer 
bills  funded  6,789,6^/.,  another  loan  of  15,650,000/., 
and  a  vote  of  credit  of  three  millions.  A  number  of  new 
taxes  were  then  proposed  to  the  amount  of  l,903,000/.» 
and  the  resolutions  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer . 
were  passed.  One  of  the  taxes,  which  was  an  additional^ 
duty  upon  leather,  was  afterwards  opposed,  as  bearing 
bard  upon  the  labouring  classes,  and  was  carried  by 
only  a  small  majority. 

The  disturbances  among  the  manufacturing  workmen, 
which  in  the  last  year  commenced  in  the  hosiery  dis- 
tricts, began  early  in  this  year  to  extend  to  the  neigh- 
bouring counties.  Their  seat  was  that  large  and  very 
populous  tract  comprising  the  cotton  manufactory  of 
Lancashire  and  part  of  Cheshire,  and  the  clothing  ma- 
nufactory of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  The  dispo- 
sition to  riot  in  this  quarter  prevailed  from  February  till 
the  middle  of  summer,  during  which  period  a  great 
number  of  lawless  outrages  were  perpQj;rated  in  the  de- 
struction of  property,  particularly  of  the  machinery 
used  in  the  manufactures,  and  in  attempts  against  the 
lives  of  persons  active  in  suppressing  the  tumults.  In 
their  progress,  the  rioters  adopted  a  system  of  organi- 
zation highly  dangerous  to  the  ptiblic  peace,  and  mani- 
festing itself  by  a  kind  of  military  training,  accompanied 
by  the  seizure  and  concealment  of  arms,  and  the  ad- 
ministering of  an  oath  of  secrecy  and  mutual  fidelity. 

On  June  27th,  the  Prince  Regent  sent  a  message  to 
each  House  of  parliament,  acquainting  them  that  he 
'  had  ordered  copies  of  the  information  received  rela- 
tive to  the  abovementioned  riots  to  be  laid  before  them, 
confiding  in  their  wisdom  to  adopt  the  proper  measures 
for  restoring  tranquillitv.  In  consequence,  the  papers 
communicated  were  rejferreci  to  a  committee  of  secrecy 
in  each  House,  the  result  of  which  was  the  introduction 
by  Lord  Castlereagh,  into  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
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July  lOtii,  of  a  bill  for  the  preservation  of  the  public 
peace  in  the  disturbed  counties.  He  stated  its  objects 
to  be  these  three  ;  —  To  make  b^  more  effectual  pro- 
vision to  prevent  the  rioters  from  possessing  themselves 
of  arms  —  to  guard  against  the  effect  of  tumultuary 
meetings  —  to  give  more  effectual  power,  and  more 
extensive  jurisdiction,  to  the  magistrates  of  the  disturbed 
districts.  In  the  discussions  respecting  this  bill  various 
objections  were  made,  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
power  conferred  on  single  magistrates  to  search  for  arms 
on  suspicion,  which,  it  was  apprehended,  might  lead, to 
the  horrors  occasioned  by  similar  measures  in  Ireland. 
A  great  majority  in  both  Houses,  however,  supported 
the  bill,  as  being  rendered  absolutely  necessary  from 
the  circumstances  still  existing;  and  it  passed  into  alaM'. 
Its  duration  was  limited  to  March  25th,  1813. 

The  friends  to  concession  in  favour  of  the  Roman 
catholics  were  not  deterred  by  the  repeated  failures  in 
parliament  to  obtain  their  object,  from  a  renewed  at- 
tempt ;  and  on  June  22d  Mr.  Canning,  in  a  forcible  and 
eloquent  speech,  introduced  a  motion  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  a  resolution,  that  the  House  early  in  the 
ensuing  session  would  take  into  consideration  the  laws 
affecting  his  Majesty's  Roman  catholic  subjects  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  with  a  view  to  a  final  and  concilia- 
tory adjustment.  In  the  succeeding  debate.  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  made  a  liberal  declaration  in  favour  of  the  subject 
of  the  motion  ;  and  the  general  sense  of  the  House  was 
proved  by  a  division  in  which  the  motion  was  carried 
by  the  decisive  majority  of  225  to  106.  In  the  House 
of  Lords  the  same  motion  was  introduced  on  July  1st; 
by  Marquis  Wellesley,  when  the  previous  question  was 
moved  upon  it  by  the  lord  chancellor.  The  result  ex- 
hibited a  remarkable  balance  of  opinion  in  that  House. 
The  previous  question  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  one 
only,  the  numbers  being  126  to  125  ;  and  on  each  side 
were  ranged  ministers  and  their  habitual  supporters, 
royal  dukes,  and  bishops ;  the  latter,  indeed,  in  very 
unequal  proportion. 

*  Lord  Castlereagh,  on  July  10th,  brought  in  a  bill  to 
the  House  of  Commons  for  the  purpose  of  repealing 
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certain  acts,  and  amending  others,  relating  to  religious 
worship  and  assemblies,  and  to  persons  preaching  or  teach- 
ing therein ;  the  object  of  which  was  to  remove  doubts 
which  had  occurred  in  consequence  of  certain  decisions 
at  the  quarter  sessions,  and  to  place  the  dissenters  in  the 
situation  in  which  they  practically  stood  before  such 
decisions.  The  bill  passed  both  Houses  witliout  oppo- 
sition, and  was  regarded  as  a  valuable  security  to  the 
principle  of  toleration.  The  session  of  parliament  was 
closed  on  July  30th. 

Of  the  highly  momentous  transactions  on  the  Euro- 
pean continent  in  this  year,  those  in  the  Spanish  pen- 
insula claim  the  first  notice,  as  well  in  chronological  or- 
der, as  in  point  of  imiportance  to  this  country. 

Near  the  close  of  the  last  year,  the  town  of  Tarifla 
in  Andalusia,  garrisoned  by  a  thousand  British  infantry, 
with  a  detachment  of  artillery,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Skerret,  and  a  body  of  Spaniards,  was  invested 
by  the  French  with  an  army  of  10,000  men  commanded 
by  Marshal  Victor.  A  breach  being  made  in  the  wall, 
the  enemy  advaiiced  to  the  assault  on  December  31st, 
when  they  were  received  with  so  much  intrepidity  that, 
after  a  considerable  loss,  they  were  obliged  to  retreat. 
They  continued  to  fire  against  the  breach,  and  another 
attack  was  expected,  when  on  January  5th,  their  columns 
were  seen  retiring,  having  left  behind  them  their  ar- 
tillery, ammunition,  and  stores.  This  defence  conferred 
great  honour  on  the  garrison  and  its  commander,  who 
held  out  with  only  1800  men  behind  a  poor  wall, 
against  a  marshal  of  France. 

The  complete  investment  of  Valencia  by  Marshal 
Suchet  was  mentioned  among  the  concluding  events 
of  the  last  year.  The  city  was  surrounded  by  fortified 
lines  of  a  great  extent,  lorming  an  entrenched  camp 
for  an  army  of  regular  troops  and  militiaJ  The  French 
opened  trenches  against  these  works  on  the  night  of 
January  1st,  and  within  four  days  the  Spaniards  were 
compelled  to  abandon  their  lines  and  take  post  in  the 
suburbs.  After  a  bombardment  of  three  days.  General 
Blake,  who  commanded  in  the  city,  agreed  to  a  capi- 
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tulatioDy  by  which  Valencia  was  surrendered  to  the 
French,  with  about  18,000  troops  of  the  line,  a  great 
number  of  officers  of  rank,  and  artillery  and  militaiy 
stores  in  great  abundance.  Suchet  then  pursued  his 
success,  and  became  master  of  Alzira,  St.  Felipe,  Gan« 
dia,  and  Denia.  Peniscola  near  the  frontier  of  Cata- 
Jonia  soon  after  surrendered.  Soult  at  this  time  occu* 
pied  the  frontiers  of  Murcia,  and  pushed  an  advanced, 
party  as  far  as  Lorca.  Such  were  the  successes  of  the 
French  arms  in  this  quarter. 

Lord  Wellington  was  in  motion  as  soon  as  his  troops 
had  recovered  from  their  sickness  and  fatigue.  On  Jan- 
uary 8th  he  invested  CiudadRodrigo;  and  in  the  evening 
of  the  19th,  its  defences  being  much  injured  by  the 
fire  of  the  batteries,  a  storm  was  directed  in  five  sepa* 
rate  columns,  all  of  which  entered  and  formed  on  the 
ramparts.  The  garrison,  which  had  sustained  severe 
loss  in  the  conflict,  submitted,  to  the  number  of  I7OO 
men,  besides  officers.  The  heavy  train  of  the  French, 
army,  with  great  quantities  of  ammunition  and  stores^ 
were  taken  in  the  place.  The  loss  of  the  besiegers  was 
considerable,  especially  in  officers,  among  whom,  Major- 
General  M^Kinnon  was  killed  by  an  explosion  close  to 
the  breach.  The  importance  of  the  conquest  was  shewn 
by  .a  vote  of  the  Cortes,  conferring  on  Lord  Wellington 
tne  rank  of  a  grandee  of  Spain  of  the  first  class,  with 
the  title  of  Diike  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 

The  next  object  of  the  British  general  was  Badajos. 
After  repairing  the  fortifications  of  Ciudad  RodngOy 
and  placm^  in  it  a  Spanish  governor,  he  went  to  Elvas 
on  Mirch  6th,  and  moving  his  army  from  their  canton- 
ments, he  invested  Badajos  on  both  sides  the  Guadiana 
on  the  I6th.  At  this  time  there  was  but  a  small 
force  of  the  French  in  the  province  of  Estremadura. 
Generals  Sir  Thomas  Graham  and  Sir  Rowland  Hill 
were  posted  in  advance  to  cover  the  siege,  the  operations 
of  which  proceeded  without  intermission,  notwithstand- 
ing the  unfavourable  weather.  Breaches  having  been 
made  in  the  bastions,  an  assault  was  resolved  upon  on 
the  night  of  April  6th.     Simultaneous  attacks  were 
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planned  on  different  paxts  of  the  works,  of  which  that 
of  the  castle  by  General  Picton  was  the  first  which  suc- 
ceeded.    Although  some  others  were  repulsed,  yet  the 
possession  of  the  castle,  which  commanded  all  the  works, 
decided  the  fate  of  the  town ;  and  at  day-light,  Generid 
Philippon,  the  commandant,  surrendered  with  his  garri- 
son. This  had  consisted  of  5000  men  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  siege,  but  about  1200  had  been  killed  or 
wounded  during  its  progress,  besides  those  who  perished 
in  the  assault.     The  toUd  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  of  the  British  and  Portuguese,  exceeded  4850. 
Marshal  Soult,  who  had  drawn  all  the  French  force 
from  Cadiz  except  4000,  and  had  advanced  to  Seville, 
and  thence  as  far  as  Villa-franca,  pn  the  intelligence  oS 
the  loss  of  Badajos,  retreated  towards  the  borders  of 
Andalusia.     The  British  cavalry  with  General  Graham 
was  dispatched  in  pursuit,  which  coming  up  with  the 
French  cavalry,  routed  them  with   considerable  loss. 
Soult  afterwards  entirely  quitted  Estremadura. 

On  April  24th,  Lord  Wellington,  being  then  at  Al»- 

fayates  on  the  Portuguese  border,  dispatched  Sir  R. 

Hill  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  enemy's  posts  and 

establishments   at  Almaraz  on  the  Tagus  in  Estre- 

'  madura,  near  the  border  of  New  Castile,  which  afibrded 

the  only  good  communication  below  Toledo  across  the 

Tagus,  and  thence  to  the   Guadiana.      The  general 

was  not  able  to  bring  this  to  effect  till  May  19th,  when 

the  ardour  of  his  troops  carried  a  strong  fortress  on  tlic 

left  bank  of  the  river ;  which  success  struck  such  a 

panic  into  the^garrison  of  anotiier  fortress  on  the  right, 

that  they  abandoned  their  works  and  fled  with  great 

precipitation.     The  victors  then  destroyed  the  works 

for  the  defence  of  the  bridge,  and  made  prize  of  the 

cannon  and  magazines,  with  a  number  of  prisoners. 

Lord  Wellington  was  now  advancing  upon  the 
French  army  under  Marshal  Marmont,  and  on  June 
l6th,  he  came  in  front  of  Salamanca.  Marmont  had 
left  garrisons  in  some  foits  constructed  upon  the  ruins 
of  buildings  in  Salamanca,  against  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  make  regiilar  approaches.    Marmont  endea* 
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voured  to  keep  up  a  communication  with  them,  but 
was  compelled  to  retire,  and  the  forts  were  at  length' 
taken.     Lord  Wellington  then  marched  after  the  re- 
treating enemy,    who    being    reinforced,  became   an 
assailant  in  his  turn.     A  variety  of  movements  and 
counter-movements  took  place  between  the  two  armies 
in  a  small  compass  of  ground,  which  could  not  fail'  to 
bring  on  an  engagement.     This  was  accelerated  by  the 
information  which  the  English  commander  received,  of 
farther  reinforcements  being  on  their  way  to  join  Mar- 
moflt.     He  was,  therefore,  watchful  for  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  attack  the  French,  which  at  length  he 
found  on  the  afternoon  of  July  22d.     The  battle  of 
Salamanca,  one  of  the  conspicuous  victories  of  that 
general,  was  the  consequence,  which,  after  a  vigorous 
resistance,  terminated  at  the  close  of  day  in  a  complete 
discomfiture  of  the  French,  who,  besides  the  numerous 
killed  and  wounded  on  the  field,  lost  in  prisoners  a 
number  of  oflicers  of  all  ranks,  and  between- 6  and  7000 
privates.      Two  eagles  and  11  pieces  of  cannon  were 
further  trophies.     Marshal  Marmont  was  wounded,  and 
four  French  general  officers  were  killed.  '  The  loss  on 
the  side  of  the  English  and  Portuguese  was  also  con- 
siderable, amounting  to  about  5,200,  and  one  general 
officer  was  killed,  and  three  wounded. 

The  rear  of  the  defeated  army  made  a  stand  for  some 
time  on  the  Douro,  but  on  the  approach  of  the  victors 
crossed  that  river,  abandoned  Valladolid,  and  continued 
its  retreat  upon  Burgos.  King  Joseph  in  the  meantime, 
with  the  central  French  army,  had  left  Madrid  and 
taken  post  at  Segovia  with  a  view  of  joining  Marmont ; 
but  a  movement  of  Lord  Wellington  induced  him  to 
quit  that  city,  carrying  with  him  the  church-plate  and 
other  valuable  property,  and  retire  through  the  pass  of 
Guadarama.  The  English  general,  determining  either 
to  bring  him  to  an  action,  or' oblige  him  to  relinquish  the 
capital,  entered  Segovia  on  August  7th,  and  on  the 
12th,  two  divisions  of  the  army  entered  Madrid,  where 
Joseph  had  left  a  garrison  in  Fort  la  China,  in  the 
palace  of  la  Retiro.     The  fort  Was  invested  on  the 

12 
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13th,  and  on  the  next  day  the  commandant  capitu- 
lated, surrendering  his  garrison  with  a  great  quantity 
of  ordnance,  ammunition,  and  stores. 
:  The  effects  of  the  battle  of  Salamanca  were  felt  in 
different  parts  of  Spain,  and  one  of  its  most  importdnt 
consequences  was  the  desertion  by  the  French  of  the 
long  continued  blockade  of  Cadiz.  This  city  had  suf- 
fered much  from  scarcity  and  sickness  in  its  close 
investment  on  the  land  side,  and  its  bombardment  had 
lately,  by  means  of  some  new  contrivance,  become 
more  serious.  It  was,  therefore,  a  high  gratification  to 
the  inhabitants,  when  on  the  niglit  of  August  24th, 
they  discerned  vast  fires  and  explosions  in  the  works 
of  the  besiegers,  by  which  they  effected  the  destruction 
of  their  forts  and  batteries  previously  to  their  final 
retreat;  leaving  behind  them  a  numerous  artillery, 
mostly  rendered  unserviceable,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
powder  and  stores  unconsumed.  Soon  after,  Seville 
was  also  freed  from  the  invaders,  being  entered  on  the 
27th,  by  a  combined  force  under  General  La  Cruz  and 
Colonel  Skerret,  which,  in  a  tumultuary  fight,  expelled 
a  considerable  body  of  French  troops,  who  left  behind 
them,  baggage,  horses,  and  several  prisoners. 

It  now  became  necessary  for  Lord  Wellington  to 
attend  to  the  motions  of  the  French  army,  and  on 
September  1st,  he  quitted  Madrid,  and  advanced  to 
Valladolid,  the  enemy  retiring  before  him  across. the 
Puiserga.  Following  them  in  their  retreat  upon  Bur- 
gos, he  was  joined  on  the  l6th,  by  three  divisions  of 
infantry  and  some  cavalry  of  the  GalKcian  army  under 
Castanos.  On  the  17th,  the  French  were  driven  to 
the  heights  adjoining  Burgos,  through  which  city  they 
retired  in  the  night,  leaving  a  considerable  garrison,  in 
the  castle,  which  was  defended  by  an  exterior  line  of 
works.  As  it  was  important  to  become  master  of  these 
fortifications  as  soon  as  possible.  Lord  Wellington, 
whose  artillery  was  not  equal  to  regular  approaches, 
endeavoured,  after  some  breaches  were  made,  to  carry 
fhem  by  storm,  but  these  attempts  were  defeated  with 
much  loss.    The  French  army  now  largely  reinforced 
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by  all  the  dii^osable  troops  in  the  north  of  Spain, 
began  to  make  demonstrations  of  a  design  to  raise  the 
siege  of  the  castle,  and  having  made  an  attack  on  the 
out-posts  of  the  allies  at  Monasterio,  gained  possession 
of  *  the  heights  above  that  town.  Intelligence  was  also 
received  from  Sir  R.  Hill  of  the  intention  of  the  enemy' 
on  his  side  to  move  toward  the  Tagus.  Lord  Wei- 
lington  therefore,  on  the  night  of  the  20th,  broke  up 
the  siege,  and  began  a  retrograde  march  to  the  Douro. 
He  was  followed  on  the  22d  by  the  enemy,  who  pressed 
dose  on  his  rear,  making  attacks  with  their  cavalry 
and  light  troops  whenever  they  had  an  opportunity, 
and  occasioning  considerable  losses.  Indeed,  his  lord- 
ship was  so  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  his  troops, 
that  in  an  address,  published  in  the  face  of  Europe,  he 
reproached  them  with  a  want  of  discipline  "  greater 
than  that  of  any  army  with  which  he  had  ever  served, 
or  of  which  he  had  ever  read.**  The  troops  were 
recalled  from  Madrid,  which  capital  was  re-entered  by 
the  French  on  November  1st.  General  Hill  was  also 
directed  to  quit  the  position  to  which  he  retired  from 
the  Tagus,  and  proceed  northwards.  Without  enter- 
ing into  the  particulars  which  belong  to  military  his- 
tory, it  suffices  to  say,  that  after  a  display  of  great 
generalship  in  the  retreat  before  an  enemy  whose  force 
was  at  last  estimated  at  80  or  90,000  men  with  200 
pieces  of  cannon.  Lord  Wellington  on  November  24th, 
again  established  his  head-quarters  at  Freynada  on  the 
Portuguese  frontier.  A  variety  of  minuter  actions 
took  ^lace  in  different  provinces  of  Spain  during  this 
year,  in  which  the  Guerillas  bore  a  distinguishedpart. 
The  leading  events  of  tiie  campaiCT,  however,  were  the 
French  successes  in  Valencia,  and  the  advance  of  Lord 
Wellington  to  the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  which  had 
the  effect  of  obliging  the  invaders  to  break  up  the  lines 
of  Cadiz,  and  relinquish  the  southern  provinces.  The 
reduction  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajos  was  also 
highlv  important  by  the  security  in  which  it  placed  the 
kingdom  of  Portugal. 
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The  Spanish  Cortes,  on  March  18th,  presented  the 
august  spectaqle  of  a  public  signature  of  the  articles  of 
that  constitution  which  so  long  had  been  the  great  object 
of  their  labours.  Deputies  from  all  parts  of  the  monarchy 
were  present  in  this  solemnity,  and  184»  persons  signed 
two  copies  of  the  instrument.     A  commission  was  then 
appointed  to  carry  the  constitution  to  the  Regency,  which- 
received  it  with  profound  respect.     On  the  20th  all  the 
deputies  assembled  in  the  hall  of  congress  to  swear  to 
the  constitution,  after  which,  the  Regency  entered  the 
haU  and  took  the  oath  of  office.     The  day  closed  with  a 
splemn  proclamation  of  the  constitution;  and  thus  all  th^ 
validity  was  given  to  this  national  act  of  which  it  was 
capable.     A  decree  was  published  in  May,  by  which  the 
convocation  of  the  ordinary  Cortes  was  declared  for 
the  year  1813,  its  opening  to  take  place  on  October  1st. 
It  was  also  determined,  that  no  member  of  the  present^ 
extraordinary,  could  be  elected  for  the  ensuing  ordinary 
Cortes.     Jealousies  had  prevailed,  from  the  first  co- 
operation of  the  English  with  the  Spaniards,  of  any 
attempt  to  place  the  Spanish  armies  under  British  com- 
manders ;  but  the  distinguished  merits  of  Lord  Wel- 
lington in  this  year  so  far  overcame  this  feeling,  that 
the  Cortes  added  to  the  rank  of  a  grandee  of  Spain 
which  they  had  conferred  on  iiim,  that  of  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Spanish  armies.    When  his  lordship  in 
this  capacity  sent  an  order  to  General  Ballasteros,  cap- 
tain-general  of  Andalusia,  for  moving  his  army,  the 
latter  felt  his  honour  so  much  piqued,  that  he  declined 
obedience.     He  also  addressed  a  letter  to  the  war  mi- 
nister, in  which  he  expressed  in  strong  terms  his  sense 
of  what  he  regarded  as  a  national  affront,  and  made  a 
kind  of  appeju  to  the  Spanish  armies  and  citizens.     The 
Regency,  however,  determining  to  enforce  due  subor- 
dination, discharged  Ballasteros  from  his  command,  and 
put  him  under  arrest  in  the  midst  of  his  army,  which 
made  no  opposition.      This  incident  was  particularly 
regretted,  as  the  general  was  one  of  the  most  zealous 
and  active  of  the  Spanish  commanders. 
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It  may  here  be  proper  to  mention,  as  connected  with 
the  affairs  of  the  peninsula,  that  Napoleon,  previously  to 
entering  upon  his  great  northern  expedition,  caused  an 
overture  to  be  made  to  the  Court  of  London  for  a  nego- 
tiation for  peace,  and  proposed  as  a  basis,  that  the 
integrity  of  Spain  should  be  guaranteed,  France  should 
renounce  every  idea  of  extending  her  dominions  beyond 
the  Pyrenees,  the  present  dynasty  should  be  declared  in- 
dependent, and  Spain  should  be  governed  by  a  national 
constitution  of  her  Cortes.  Lord  Castlereagh,  in  reply, 
observed,  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  llegent,  that  if  by 
ihe present  dynasty  "^2^  meant  the  sovereignty  as  residing 
in  the  brother  of  the  ruler  of  France,  and  by  the  Cortes, 
an  assembly  formed  under  his  authority,  such  a  propo- 
sition was  totally  inadmissible.  This  declaration  ren- 
dered the  overture  ineffectual ;  as,  indeed,  it  was  obvi- 
ously made  by  Napoleon  only  to  hold  out  an  appearance 
of  pacific  policy,  when  he  was  about  to  extend  his 
sphere  of  warfare  beyond  all  former  bounds. 

The  opportunities  offered  to  the  British  navy  during 
this  year  of  signalizing  itself  were  not  numerous,  but  its 
established  character  was  maintained  by  some  success- 
ful actions. 

In  February,  the  Victorious  man  of  war,  Captajn 
Talbot,  in  company  with  the  Weazle  sloop,  fell  in  with 
the  French  ship  Rivoli  of  74"  guns,  with  three  brigs  and 
two  gun-boats,  proceeding  from  Venice  to  Pola  in  1  stria. 
A  very  close  action  ensued  between  the  two  line  of 
battle  ships,  during  which  one  of  the  brigs  engaged  with 
the  Weazle  blew  up,  and  the  others  took  flight.  The 
Weazle  then  placed  herself  on  the  bow  of  the  Rivoli, 
which,  had  already  been  rendered  perfectly  unmanage- 
able by  her  antagonist,  and  she  at  length  struck, 
having  lost  nearly  half  her  crew  in  killed  and  wounded. 

Two  French  frigates  and  a  brig  endeavouring,  on 
May  2d,  to  get  into  the  harbour  of  L'Orient,  were  in- 
tercepted  by  the  Northumberland  mian  of  war.  Captain 
Hotham,  who,  with  great  nautical  skill,  succeeded  in 
driving  them  ashore,  and  destroying  them,  though  lying 
under  cover  of  numerous  batteries  on  the  land.  The  fri- 
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gates  were /of  4fi  gum  and  450tneh  eabh^  aiid  the  brig 
of  18  guns.  ,  .  .::'.' 

;  On  July  7*fi  Captain  Stewart  of  the  Dictatdr,  'vJith 
three  atmed  brigs,  bettg  off  Mardoe  on  the  coadt  of 
Norway,  observed  the  mast  headp  ofia  Daaai^  squAdroii 
over  the  rocks.  The  ship  with  one  of  the'  brigsmaldiig. 
their  way  tSourough  a  narrow  passage,  came  upon  liie 
squadron  consisting  of  a  frigate  of  38  guns;  thred  istoiit 
bri^s^  and  S^  gun-boats^  and  commenced  a  hot  fice^  by: 
which  the  frigate  was  battered  to  pieces,  the  brigs  inadjer 
to  strike,  and  inostof  tbe^iin-boats  dispersed; or  sunkJ 
On  returning,,  the  prize  origs  ran  aground  and  were, 
abandoned.  This  bokJ  enterprise  was  effected  with  a' 
loss  df  50  killed  and  wounded.  That  of  the.  Danes  was 
at  least  300  men  besides  the  vessels. 

A  seviere  action,  was  fought  off  Lissa  on  November 
28th  between  three  English  and  three.  Erendu  fi%ates» 
in  which  much  courage  and  conduct^  weire  dia^yed  on 
both  sides.  The  result  was  the  capture  of  a  French- 
ship  of  44  guns,  and  another  of  26  giins  fitted  as  a 
store  ship. 

Other  successful  actions  ast  a  smaller  scale*  were  rie- 
ported,  which  were  equally  creditable  to  the  British 
navy.  Itis  reverses  unfortunately  furnish  an  article  in 
lie  narrative  of  the  Americah  war. 

The  refusal  of  Russia  to  concur  in  the  Fretlcb  Em-' 
peror's  favourite  scheme  of  excluding  the  British  com'-* 
merc6  fro^i  the  whole  European  continent,  wds  regarded 
by  him  as  a  sufficient  cause  for  marching  against  that' 
country  with  all  the.  force  of  the  territories  actually 
under  ms  doipinion,  and  with  that  of  every,  state  whicn 
he  had  reduced  to  a  subserviency  to  his  views..    The 
nfiass  of  military  power  thus  congregated,  surpassed, 
probably  in  numerical  amount,  certainly  in  arms  and 
discipline,  that  with  which  any  European  conqueror  had. 
taken  the  field  from  the  times  of  barbarism ;  and  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  it. was  designed  to  efiect  greater 
chiuogies  than  mere  commercial  regulation. :  r.Bvery  other  i 
purple  had  been  made  to  give  way  to/this  vastptc^jeet, . 
apdye^esraa  trcx>ps  had  bden.recaUeddfrom'^th&ir  suc^ 
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jesses  in  Spain  to  add  to  the.  strength  and  vigour  of  the 
French  armies. 

The  fitst  operation  connected  with  Napoleon's  plans 
was  the  occupation  of  Swedish  Fomerania  in  January 
hy  ^,000  French  troops,  the  purpose  of  which  sjbitrBry 
9Bizure  w^s,  doubtless^  that  of  obtaining  a  pledge  for 
the  conduct  o^*  Sweden  in  the  approaching  contest. 
The  island  of  Rugen  was  afterwards  takea  possession  cf 
hfy  tike  French^  who  seized  fbr  th^ir  servioe  all  the 
Teasels  on  ita  coasts 

Early  inl  the  spring,  the  French  army  jdned.  to  that 
of  the  Rhenish  coMederacy,  was  in  march  far  die 
frontiers  of  Poland*  At  the  end  of  March^  Marshal 
Ney  had  his  head-quarters  at  Weimar*,  A  body  of 
Prussians  had  been  placed  at  his  dimosal ;  the  Kii^  of 
Prussia  having  in  this  month  ratifiea  a  treaty  of  alliance 
with  the  Stench  Emperor^r  which  was  declared  to  be 
defensive  agaxnat  all  the  powers Jn  Europe  with  which 
eitiser  of  thi  contracting  parties  was  or  might  he  at  ww^ 
and  guaranteeing  to  each  other  their  present  territories: 
It  was  not  doubted  that  his  Prussian  Majesty  felt  hesi- 
tation to  which,  of  the  great  powers  at  vaiiance  he 
j^uld^aJly  kihisdf;  but  the  rapid.  mea»nre9  of  the 
French  soon  put  an  end  to  hjs  indecision.  In  Aprils 
troops  of  all  nations  mider  French  command  were 
ineessatntly  marching  towards;  the:.  Russian  frontiers. 
Hfljiey  Grossed  the  Vistula  on  the  dOth  to  the  number  of. 
SOyDOC^  and  topk  possession  of  EHbing  and  Koiaigsdaerg*. 
The JEknperoi:.  Alexander  pvepaxed  to  meet  the  coming 
stbnn  by  quitting  his  capital,  a]»d  advancing  to  Wilila, 
where  he  joined  Genend  Barclay  de  Toitty^  comnandero 
in«>chief  oi  the  first  army,  of  the  West. 
.  Napoleon  left  Paris  on  May  9th.  accompanied  by  hie 
Empress,  and  on  the  l6th  they  rendbed  Dresden^  where 
they  were  Jjo  liold  an  interview  with  the  Empei or  and 
£m{H-ess  of  Germany.  A  treaty  had  been  signed  in 
March  between  the  two  potentates)  including  the  0eci^ 
|)rocld  gu£uranty  of  each  others  territories^  with  a  stqHiia^ 
tion  tlmt  if  either  of  them  dhould  be  attacked  or 
inenaced  by  another  powers  the  otiber  cjontractn^  partr 
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should  at  the  6M  reqiiisitioW  seild  a  sticcour  of  24,000 
Jtifkntry  and  6000  cavalry,  with  60  pieces '  of  danjloil. 
TH6  tt'eaty  aJ^o  giiaranteed  the  integrity  of  the  dothinibili 
*f  the  Ottoman  Porte  in  Europe,  and  retogtiiiek  ^6 
right  of  netrtral  navigation..  In  the  be^inniii^  of 
May  the  Freiteh  army  and  its  alfies,  commanded' b^thd 
Duke  erf  Abrantes  (Junot),  were  cantoned  '6n';  boflt 
sides  the  Oder.  A  lirge  force  of  Prussians  undef  ^leH:- 
Marshal  Kalkreuth  was  assembling  at.  JBre§Iau.  ,'    '  >! 

Napoleon  ^liitted  Dresden,  andon.Jiiiid'7thsftd<3fclily 
kppehieAki  Danl?fJc,  Where  he 'took  k  vlfeMh  of  dffibtetlt 
Afointi^  of  the  cJoasit.     At  this  time  n'egdtiatioiis'  sfeetti^o 
tekve  beefft  carrying  pti  bettvieen  the  two  JEmpcrors ;  nhd 
before'  the  tomnfiencement  of  actuiil  iho^tilitiei^, '  the 
iVerich  eouft  published  certain  papers  reSaCive  to  the 
<*a:use*'  of  difference.    The  first  of  tnese  Waal  d  note  ad^ 
dressed  on  April  25th  by  the  Dtike  of^  Bass^nrf*  (Maret) 
tty  Count  Homanzof,  in  which,    afltei-  a  statement  dj^ 
thte  sti^iilations  ofthe  treaty  of  Tilsit,  tjie  writef  cphiT 
pkinfed  of  the  abandonment  by  Hussiii  of  the  prin<iiji!e4 
of  that  treJity,  attid  of  her  engagement  to,  ni^lce  eomv 
mon  cause  wHh  pVahce  agjiinst  the  Wrongs  oPEnglattid* 
Of  the  particulars  mehtioned,  M^ffe'the  likaiie  which^  ' 
opened. the  pbrts  of  Ruiisia  to  English  eoloAi^  prodtifee,^ 
beihff' English  jw-operty.  imported'nnder'a'^reigtl  fJag'i^ 
and  'the  opposition '  made  by  Russia  to  the  axinexatfort  of 
the  duchy  of  Oldenburg  to  Frrfnce,  rendered  neiie^aiy 
by*  the  French  possession  of  the  Hahse  tcf^ni.    A  tt6tk^ 
fbllpWed,    from    Prince  Kurakfn,  -  the '  ^^idssidn    arii- 
b^satdor  at  Krfs,  to  the  Duk0  of  Bafssaiib;  in  wKifch  ther 
prei^rvatioti  of  Prussia,  and  its.  ib<iepeh4eftci  jp^n  Jafty. 
political  engaSgement  directed  agafttst  Ittissia,  W^re  d& 
clared  to  be  indispensable  to  the*5tatferest§\6PMs^inlp'eJ. 
ridl  MijiStjr't-  thti  basis  of  a  negoti^tfon'must  their^ore 
be  tk^f  tlortiplete  evacuation  by  the  French  Of  tjfie  P^tfs*; 
siati  states  and  their  sttoilg  places,  and  a  siaiisfactory' 
airrangemfent  beftweert  the  crowns*  of  France  airrdSwederi*^ 
Oh  these  tondilions,  it  Was  intimated  that  regulations' 
would  Mtnade  With  respect  to  comniei'ce,  and  a  system 
of  ficetice*  W6tild  be  adO{)ted  similar  to  thatt  ift  J*rancei 
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provided  it  were  not  calculated  to  augment  the  de« 
terioration  of  the  Russian  trade.  The  result  of  the 
whole  was,  that  a  bulletin  was  issued  from  the  French 
grand  army  on  June  2Sd,  briefly  mentioning  that  no 
means  were  left  fpr  pfreserving  a  TOod  understanding  be- 
tween the  two  courts,  and  that  the  Emperor  had  given 
orders  for  passing  thq  Niemen.  A.  proclamation  to 
his  soldiers  in  his  usual  confident  and  laconic  style  was 
his  only  declaration  of  war. 

The  French  and  theii;  allies  advanced  in  nine  divisions, 
composing  a  total  so  much  superior,  to  that  of  the 
Russian  armies,  though  no  longer  drained  by  a  Turkish 
war,  that  a  defensive  plan  alone  could  be  thought  of  by 
the  cabinet  of  Petersburgh.     The  Niemen  was  passed 
without  opposition,  And  Wilna,  the  capital  of  Lithuania, 
was  given  up  on  Napoleon's  approach.     The  Duke  of 
Reggio  (Ouuinot)  having  crossed  the  Vilia  near  Kowno, 
and  advanced  up  the  country,  obliged  the  Prince  ^  of 
Wit^enstein  to  evacuate  Samogitia,    and  retreat   to 
Wilkomirtz.  *  At  this  period  a  lesson  was  given  of  the 
lasting  ill  consequences  of  violence  and  injustice,  by  a 
iPoIish  diet  held  at  Warsaw  under  French  influence, 
which,  in  a  report,  stating  with  great  force  the  wrongs 
sustained  at  different  times  by  the  Poles  fi:t>m  Russia, 
promuLjated  an  act  of  general  confederation,  the  pur- 
pose or  which  was  "  to  rejoin  the  fragments  of  their 
country,  and  restore  it  to  its  former  existence  and  pros- 
perity.'^    It  was  also  determined  to  send  a  deputs^on 
to  the  King  of  Saxony  requesting  his  approbation  of 
tliis  act ;  ancl  another  to  the  French  Emperor,  imploring 
his  protection  of  "  tiie  cradle  of  reviving  Poland/' 
Thus  the  niajoritv  of  the  Poles  were  also  engaged  in. 
the  cause  of  Napoleon. 

.  The  particulars  of  this  memorable  campaign  will 
always  constitute  a  very  interesting  part  of  military 
history,  but  a  few  leading  incidents  only  can  find  place 
in  this  summary.  The  Russian  plan  was  that  of  gradual 
retreat  before  the  invaders,  making  a  stand  only  in^ 
favourable  positions,  and  trusting  to  the<  increasing 
difficulties  of  advance,  and  the  mclemendeft  of  the 
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seasons,  to  stop,  their  career,  and  reverse  their  respective 
irituations.  Tne  Emperor  of  Austria  at  this  tune  re- 
called his  ambassador  from  Petersburgh,  and  sent  his 
quota  to  act  with  the  French.  On  the  other  hand, 
Russia  acquired  a  new  and  zealous,  though  remote  ally 
m  England,  who  formed  a  treatj  of  friendship  and  re- 
ciprocal defence  with  her,  and  a  similar  one  with  Sweden. 
In  proportion  to-  the  advance  of  the  French  into  the 
Russian  territories,  was  the  resistance  they  experienced  ^ 
and  several  bloody  actions  were  fought,  but  with  no 
decisive  effect.  The  first  great  stand  was  made  at  the 
city  of  Smolensko,  in  the  mrect  road  to  Moscow.  On 
August  l6th  the  heights  above  this  place  were  possesseii 
by  the  French  army,  and  Napoleon  in  person  made  the 
dispositions  for  an  attack  on  the  Russians  who  were 
posted  in  great  force  for  its  defence.  A  dreadful  con-; 
llagratibn  broke  out  in  the  city  on  the  J  7th,  which' 
obliged  the  Russians  to  abandon  it  ^d  retire  across  the 
Dnieper.  The  French  entered,  and  crossing  the  river, 
made  an  attack  on '  the  Russian  re^r-guard,  which 
brought  on  a  considerable  action,  terminatirig  in  the 
unmolestedretreat  of  the  Russians.  '         ' 

.  Moscow  was  now  the  great  object  to  be  contended 
for,  and  the  Russian  main  army  took  a  strong  position 
to  cover  it,  near  the  village  of  Moskwa.  Here  they 
were  attacked  on  September  7th,  and  the  whole  army 
on  €ach'  side,  of  120  or  130,000  men,  engaged  from 
Morning  to  night  in  a  most  sanguinary  and  obstinate 
combat.  The  result  of  this  battle,  which  is  named  by 
the  Russians  that  of  Borodina,  was  a  victory  claimefd  by 
each  patty  j  but  whilst  Te  Deum  was  singing  at  Peters- 
burgh/thfe'Frenclhj  with  only  a  little  skirmishing,  entered 
Moscow  on  the  l4th.  O^  the  capture  and  destruction' 
of  this  great  capital  yeiy  different  accounts  were  givett' 
at  the  time;  biit  it ^eems  now  well  ascertained,  that 
with  the  view  of  de^i4h|g'the  French  of  a  place  for* 
triiiter^arters  in  tne  iieart'  of  Russia,  the  ffoveraor  of 
Mqsc6w  had  caused  the  city  to  be  set  on  me  in  many 
f^sdts,  which  occasiioned  a;  *coirilagration  so  ej^tensive/ 
Aat  After  it  4iad  raged  several  days,  n6t  xnore  thafi  li* 
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%^x\t^  ,^  tl^e  t^uUdings:  remaix^ed  uiicp^^umQcl.:  Thi» 
event  Ws  (evidently  a  sev>er^  disappointment  to  the 
Fr^ivph  Emperor,  wHq  continued  a  cappidfsrat^le  time  in 
th^jyined  city,  as  if  it  had  still  be^n  bis  intention  to 
fetaift  it;  but  at  len^h,  the  upshaken  r^^lution  of  the 
Russian?  to  persist  ip  their  system  of  making  all  sacnU 
ficefs  rather  tnan  submit  to  a  qouqueror ;  tfaue  aasembla^ 
qjp  fresh  bodies  of  their  troops  round  Moscow ;  and  the 
apprpacl;  of  inclement  reasons  j  reminded  him  of  the 
inutility  apd  dancer  of  prolopgii;ig  ^is  stay.  IJis  ret«iri> 
lya?  accelerated  oy  a  defeat  given  tq  Murat,.  who  waft 
l^pging  a  rein^prcement  from  Smplensko  j  on  the  d^ 
whi  ' 


er  which,  October  l^th,  Napoleon  qitfttp^  Mos^spw* 
^,,ip.j:etrj^atiRjg  French  were  closely  pressed  upon  by  spi 
eia^ep^t^  :fQe,  ftn4  what  wa§  i^tiU  more  terrible,  by  a. 
I^)gi5?ip?i'wifltei-,  v/hicjti  set^  ii>  with  ^ep  snow.  Their 
^^prxn^  .^^re  ^xtr^m^jj  jmd  their  lo$se^  pf  evpry  Kind 
W^re  prodigious.  Hpf ^  4ied  in  aux:^  number^,  ihftt 
the  ^gr^aAfB^t  part  pf  the  q^illery  wa^  }eftbehii)d^  a^ 

fl?[  cavalry  was.  oearly  dism^pntpd ;  wbple  bodies  pf  awa» 
isj^U^d  by  coid  and  hunger,  surrend^i^ed  wiitlu^t  xe^; 
sistance'to  the  pursuer^  j;  and  every  thing  worp  xb/^  4^ 
|)eaxanpe  pf  di^ay  and  disa3ter.  At^epg^b  thp. $9:^17 
re^h^id  Wilna,  whence,  on  pecemb^r  5th,  Nsjpplecp 
proceeded  in  a  rapid  journey  to  j^aris.  .  Pu^ipg.  h#ai 
absencci  a  conspiracy,  against  \kh  ppyr^*  h^4  tal^ii 
piace  ip  the  capital,  of  which  thr^e  ex-rgenerfils  of  tl^ 
ifppublipan  party  were  the  leaders,  but  it  ha4  l?flW 
rea4ily  suppressed.  He  was,  J^owpv^r,.  pr<*a|)ly  aoWPHft 
ahp^t  his  reception  af)tey,  the  Ipsji^fis  of  which  )^p  vn^  tbp 
o^q^ion  i^  out  such  y^  tb^  i^irpressjon  his  pp^  gloriea 
bad  roa^e  upon  the  pyblip.mindC  t^f  ^Mf^n  fcfiustiwpcl 
4f fll^QUStjratiQns  of  ^ttftcjnppinti :  ^d  Tovjerfiftcft.  ^al^l^i^Q^q^ 
Wf«-^pyRe^ancev  .  .  i  .       /      *(.       ,  :    / 

V.  The  r^trf ftting  sf myVapop  brpk^  ^p;  fr^,  ;WiUi#, 
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dtsadter«  Their  total  iosses*  by  captirire,  \xp  t^ 
D0pMiber:^th«  were  stated  in  th€  Ruscvan!  etcci^uatfi^  at 
41  gpnetab,  1^8  officers,  167,^10  fion-commisstid(ie(| 
and  {Hwates,  and  lldl  piieces  of  canriom  .;  :  .  > 

./i  The  war  between  tne  Russians  and  Turks  was^  t^ 
sumed  in  February  at  the  expiration'  of  the  armistici^^ 
but  mutml  exhaustion  rendered  the  operations  languid) 
and  Russia  found  occamon  for  all  her  strength  to  tes^t 
hJEsr  formidable  invader.  Negotiations  ibr  peace>weire 
therefore  entered  upon,  Which,  aflter  dr  eonsidedabt^e 
time  qtentin  settling  the  c<»uliti6ns,  terminated  in  a 
treaty  announced  in  Augusts  By  its  {mndpal  arfeide 
respecting  territory,  the  Pruth,  iram  its'  eiltrance;  into 
Moldavia  to  its  junction  with  the  Daaiube,  and' the  left 
bank  of  the  Danube  to  its  mouth  at  Kilia,  were  declared 
the  European  boundaries  of  the  two  empites,all  the  towns 
iad  districts  to  the  left  of  the  Pruth  being  relinquished 
iMjiriihe  Forte  to  Russia*  At  the  close  of  the  dame  month 
a.tiieaty  was  concluded  between  Russia  ^md  Swed^m. 
That  mth  En^Und  has^  been  mentioned;  It'wasi  a 
token  of  mutual  confidence,  as  well  as  of  the  sense  ct 
pndsent  dwger  on  the  fMt  of  Rusiiia,  that  Ite  n^al 
ftcsQwai senttD  winter m  the  English  ports.  :  /  '^'  ^^\^ 
.  hi  the  rest  of  Europe,  one  of  ^  the  mogt  remat^kkblb 
oecurcences  was  the  establishment  of  i  cemtitiitioik  ik 
&Msiy  ^  the  tnodd:  of  that  df  Great  Bi^itain,  -ahd  thmbgh 
j^nglida  influascej  as  was  apparent  if rom  the  preidous 
appointmei^  of  Lord  William  BtxAiAck  to  the  <)fffice  ^ 
ca^tain^Mneral  of  ^  the  island.  ^' The  King  voluntarily 
veBig^Qe«s^>his  authority  Co  the  l¥inM  his  softv  The 
Quieeii,  wh4>  headed  apavty  in  exposition  to  this  dhange 
offevemmeht;  was  sent  to  reside  in  retiirettienti  with  a^ 
prohibition  4)f  visiting  Palermo.   -  ^      '  / 

.  The  temper  of  the- igovemment  in  the  Uniteid  StatM 
of  America  at  the  commencement  of  this  year  renderell 
itevidrat  that  no<imi|[  could  prevent  extremitiei»  Witiii 
Great  Britain^  except  the  repeal  by  tbe.  latf^rvof 'iltf 
ordetB  in  ceundt;  or  {|i  dread  m  the  tonnefr  of  entefriiig^ 
into  a. very  haisardous  contest,'  \rith  a  prospect  of  miieb 
domestic  discontentt    The  spring  passed  in  the  dis^ 
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<niS9i0ii/of  v^ioua  measiirds  of  piiqiaratianjbgF  the  Ge» 
gre98>  in  wliid^i  the  war^party  dispkvjred  £U»aiii£B8t 
poi^derance^  An  act  f  b^  an  embargo  on  aH  ,the  shipping 
of  the  United  States,  for  the  term  of  90  days  &om  its 
date  passed  the  congress  in  the  begifining  of  Apnl,  the 
puipose  of  wbicih  was  to'' expedite  the  fitttx^  out  of  the 
American  ships  of  wari  and  to  prevent  any  mbi^ 
pledges  from  i^maining  iii  the  power  of  an  enemy  on 
the  commencement  of  hostilities.  Efibrts  were  stili 
mdde  by  the  model^ate  party  at  least  to  retard  a  breadi ; 
and  m  May  99th  Mr.  Randolph  brou^t  the  nsotter  to 
adeciision  by  moving  in  the  House  of  Repres^tativei 
a  resolu^on,  *^  That  upder.  the.  present  circumstmices 
it  is  inQs^dient  to  resort  to  a  war  with  Crreat  Britaim*' 
This  was  riejgatived  by  63  votes  against  37*  On  Jnne 
;],9tthe.  President  sent  a  long  message  to  both  bouses  of 
congress^  enumerating  all.  the  provocaiioais  :  receivei 
from  En^landi  and  rejoommending  the  subject  tb  tihekf 
^arly  deliberations*;  i  wA  on  the  ^  he  laid  hefore:them 
copies  of  the  correspondence  already  alluded  tobetwueii 
Mr.Fostei'^diiid  Mt.MonrQe,  in  which  no  expeciaiioiY 
1»^as;  h^  forth, of  any  relaxation  of  its  orders  by  the 
British  governn^ent.  The  result  of  the  subseqpieiit 
di^itssiona  ii^  congress  was , an. aqt  passed  on  June  I6th» 
dedaring  the  acfyi^  em&tence  qfwar  between  the  United 
States  andGrea4:Britain.  This  momentous  determinaldonL 
was  f^arriedlin  the  house,  of.  representatives  by.  a  majoril^ 
Cif  79  agaiti9t49;>theiYOte8  for  war  being  chiefly  iwqa 
the  Southern  Statesto  Peimsylvania inclusive;  those fof 

EsarCCp  from  tb0  eastaf 0  andvnorthern^ibeginningiWth 
ew.  York.  fb^.  difierisnt  feeUnga  l¥ith.  respect ,  iiotii0 
event*  in  these  distinct  poi^ions  of  the  .States^  Mfiene» 
manifested  by  the  tokens  of  mourning  displayed  oeu  the 
da)r  j[^*the;>d$clamtion'Of  war  at  Boston^  in  which  city, 
the  commjercial  Connections  I  with. £ng)and»  andan/ab^; 
borrence  of  French, poUjtie^  rendered. ithe  b«eadh/exk 
tamely  uopopid^x  r^ :  whereas  ali  Bsljtimoj:^  Wihere,;»a!^  tli^ 
other  sputhern. ports,  anumbe^of  pn¥alieer3  were  6tlli^ 
«at:itp  .py^yf.  upon  the.  British.  ^We^Jftdia/itradci^j^^ 
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funoiifttnob  pei pelf gtod  cruel  atrocities  agaiast  scMne  of 
the  'QJpposish  of  the  riear.  * 

:.  The  conquest -tf  Ganafda  was  ah  object  ^hich  the 
AxttericBXi  fpvermmnt  evidently  had  in  view  at  fhede-^-^ 
daraJtion  of  hctotihties,  and  whu^ih  the^  I'egarded  as  dJT 
easy  attatnmenti  the  Bntish  force  in  that  country  being 
small,  and  the  attachtnent  of  the  people  ^quifvb^all 
Their  operations  agamst  it  cbmmeoced  early  *  In  Jalt« 
General  Hull  entered  the  province  of  Upper  Canada* 
above  Fort  Detroit^  and  issued  a  proclamation  to  the 
Canadians',  in  a:  style  expressing  confidence  df  success; 
He  proceeded  against  Foit  MaMen^^  but  wosi  felled  iri 
his:  jatteni^ts  to  invest  it ;  and  the  British  Oenepal'Bi^k 
having  collected  a  force  for  its  relief,  the  Am^rieietnS' 
retired  to  Debbit     Hull  was  there  besieged  in  his  turn/ 
^nd  on  August  l6tii  entered  into  a  capitulation,  by 
which  he  surrendered  the  fort  with  ^00  men;  and  SS 
pieces  of  ordoance,  to  a  miidi  inferior  force  of  J^tish 
and  Indians.     This  was  a  severe  moJDtifiGation  ^to  the 
American  government,  whiclvin  its  sanguihie  hopes  of 
conqoest)  had  refused  to  cdntmue  an  armistice  which 
bad  been  tem{l^rlurily  agreed  upon  between  General 
Krevwst^  the  Uovemor-general  or  Canada^  and  General 
Dearborn^  Cosnmander-jin-chief  of  the  American  fbrce^ 
in  the  northern  states.    The>  pkn  for  the^  inpmsioyi  of 
Canada,  though  disconcerted  by  this  eveiit,  was  bv  no 
means  renounced ;  and  a  considerable  Ameriban<-Knr0e 
being   assembted   in  the  neighbourhood  of 'Ki^ara; 
General  Wadsworth,  on:  October  l>9th,  made  aH^attack 
upon  the  British  position  of  Queenstown.     General 
Bioet£>"  who:>hast0ned  to  itb  defence^  ^s'kiIle<pbwHile 
dieeii&g  •  nn.  his .  ineti^  <  dnd  the  pdsxtioti  was  ibr  »  time 
tdben ;  but  .a^i^in&rceinient  being  faroiigfat  up  by  Major- 
General  Sheaifev  the  Americans   were '  ddfeited,  ani[| 
General  W«daw6rth,.witib  900  men,  surrendered)  himseiP 
phapodQritai^ther&dd.  .  j  ^ 

-»Theile  idisgi*ffictes  :to  the  Ainerican  arms  bjTi  land  werisr 
ikiiiioiiiit  degree  compensated  by. their . Successes  ati^sea.^ 
TheftDBMyjcx>nsi8ted!in  a/$ew  irigaf|qi/of  akirate  a»re. 
sijftshidims^6o  thebr^t  Britiebi .  b^)  iiorMsifie,  weight  of 
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metal*  aiidiimn^ri3£.inte#*BeBi^i6qii^^  of 

the  line.  Hence,  when  encountecod  hy  British  frigates^ 
tfa0  latter  f(mnd  themselves  as  it  .were  surprised  into  a 
-conflict  with  affitagonists  c^  liuich  superior  fotCB^  Tlie 
4rst  action  of  this  kind,  toekplaqe  oh  August  il9th  be« 
^een  the  English  frigate  Guerriere,  Captain  Dacres, 
and  the  An^rican  frigate  Constitution,  Captam  Hull, 
in  which  the  former,  being  soon  totally  di^iafoled  by  the 
enemy ')B  very  superior  fire^  was  obl^ed  to  strike*  .The 
iujery  she  had  received  was  so  great,  that  the  captors 
set  her  on  fire.  On  >  October  Sfith  the  .Macedonian 
Snglidbi  fri^te^  Captain  fCa^iden,  descrying,  a  large  fri* 
gateunder  Aidericancolonirs^  faaradoovn,  and  an  action 
Qnsuedi  '^hidi  wa^i  continued  with  great  bravery  for 
qiore  than  two  hours;  when  the.  English  ^hip  being 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  perfect  wieck,  and  havii^ 
incurred  a  heavy  loss  of  men,  to  savie  the  rest  itwas 
£iwnd  necessary  io  surrender;  Her  antagonist  proved 
to  be  the  United  States,  Commodore  Decatur^  rank^ 
ing  as  a  frigate,  with  die  scantling  &f  a  7^guniah]p* 
In  an  action  between  two  sloop  of  war  the  aavantage 
also  waa  on  the  American  side;  and  these  ersnts,'  so 
unusual'  to.  the  British  navy,  though  easily 'to  beac« 
counted  for,  were  the  source  of  as  much,  mortification 
to  one  party,  as  triumph  to  the  alAker*:  Numeroua 
eaptut^esm^de  by  the  American  privaAeemtampag  tbo 
WestJndia  islknds  gave  rise  to  complaiiaitis  isom  the 
merchants  and  planters  of  Jamaica.  .>Siioh  were,  thd 
principal. cicGum^tances  of  the  first  year//el' the  Ameri^ 
can  war.      •  •    :-  ■  -  -^    •-        •     »'    .  ■ 

lu/Spanish  Amisrica,  civiiwwar  contin«dd(4bragb(be« 
twe^tneloyalists  and  independents 'WithiiiaMius$iKieesSi 
A  coutter-revolution  in  &vour  of  die  modier  country  iniatf 
plann^at  Buenos  Ay  res,  whkh.Vasdeted^edrls'eforttdM^ 
time  fisedfoc carrying  it  into  efiiet,  and  /odoasfobodrdie 
death  of  many  of  the  conspirators.  On  the  stheDhaadu 
the  independJencedeclandbnr  the  oonfeder^tiCBi  of  Vene- 
zuela was  neariy  subverted  bya^revohitiony  theofirst 
cause  of  wixich  smpeara  to*  liave  been  aiternblsi  etsfdak 
quaki  that  rained  the  gpMtest  p^tof  tbid  oity!#f<ds«« 
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racc^  with  jits  pwt  of  X#  (?»»ayra,,|fflcl  ext^©4  itf 
d^truction  to  sev^i^l  ethes.ifmnn  of  th^  pto^mfe*  Thf. 
elSbct  of  this  disinter  oi)  meq's'  in}«4s,:iin|»rove4  bf  ^ 
prie$ts, , who  i^nfentied  it  ^  4  ju4gweat  in  ovw^^^aon^ 
oiftlwr  disloyalty,  to  King  Eerdiqwid,  piH>d«Wf4  fiieb-f 
defection  .from  thie  c»use  of  jiid^pf^nd^pqei  fthai  ihf 

1)rincip^  places  puh^iitt^  t0  th^  royiqli^t  »r|ay:  with 
ittle  resistance,  and  General  Miranda  was  at  leq^th 
^pi:^e«ded^  aiuL  s«pt  to  %aiB.  ,?rpi^  M^cp^nd 
other;  provinces  a  variety  of  aoti^qf  fii^d  q90tirr«n«99 
were  r^orted,  the  generajl  x^^%,  <)f  wHck  WtW.liQr 
fftypmr^He  to  the  indgpeqdei^jt  paftyf ■  ••.{ 

T^e.  events  of  the  East  Indiesin.^f.ypJff.wWP^  9fn# 
great  ^Mppor^aace.  In  I'ehruwy  thf>  ftrpB^  S^ttitm  <tf 
K^QJpr  tn  PqnfUecQpd  wf«  atta(dfi«4 1^  ^M^^tiflm  %($f 
under  Of^oppl  M^rtiiiMieU,  wkmh  was  frnjU^ifld  ;witfc 
con^4?^M?  l<¥$s  { ]^9t  the.  co^rDge  displayed  hy  >  4^e=  4^ 
sai^^  m^fM  mvvvmon  cm  the  Qooiiiia«der»  ^1^^ 

iodii^  hf^m  ^Qsn  afteB  t«  §mtepd«r:hy  mpi^il^tioik 
.  An  §?i:peditiQ»  fitted  mtM  l^t»via,  9fi4er  thfe  torn- 
Wind  4*  Cj^nel  (^^Efpie  a»d  Cftptain  .S*yey  ^  <he 
Ifed^xi  9«ftin?li  Sal^mbapg.  ohtained  .complete  tm^oe^* 
4i^er  its  return,,  the  army  WKf.etnpIoyea;  agfUQttthfe 
?H'|kWi9^  ^fgocwft*.  whp  censted  the»  PniUisb  gwem* 
ip^t  i-ia^dhi^  fortf^  and  tQWH)  vtere  ttoan<d,-ftpdlMnt> 

si^^en  pi^iSQPM^,  ;  ;....•     iq      ■.  ;    ■•  .■; 

.■„-A  d^fimtiye  ^eaty  qf  $lli»ncB:  beti^teentthe/gpyiftm- 
mi^^  9f  Pjer^ia.and  Qjey^ ^nim,  im  cfSiditio«s  A»ghl|)r 
agffj^i^Pgecm^  to,  thift  ccmiiti^f  wat  )«©n«l»ded  Isy/Sir 

G^-Q»ri^.!.:  .■  •/,!-.,     .     .         •  ■  .■• '.. ;      ^1 

i  !Qf,i^  ilimfi»tki9«^Ttmce»Mt{fih(i.  year,  *he  ftfetn* 
l9Htp49f&^d^ier«M9t«|9iriti  pf  ,«ui3rage  a»d  xenftwiefe  i» 
If^.wtiMNrity  tiu!mig}i  « ilffi!g»  is»nufacturtiig/dHirict 
bf(a  l^eeniivitisftd  weimr  th«  p«ffVame«tai7ipnx»odiQg8 
to.wliiob  :i|  >giM«!  (m^a^m  .hma»  fomtd  neoeanty^ 
-smop'«,^ge  aniUtMy  J^coe  in^befdistttitiedcfwiitiss. 
^^.W9»JiewiBn^  4ilBiH  mOed.'Vpett  to  wti  andiiSat 
hlffM  nm  > alM.  obiifidil»/displi|jp  citft  terarora  by  c^nitdl 
plwishmmtSiM  JMiiftHsf  Ihft.  quMrguilty..  .  Af  iUidse 
%tvtirikift^>fliksh^/dli>Aofaf4kMitl  tlje  :measin»  :of)  titt 
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bi^casion,  tranquillity  wai  for  the  most  part  restored 
before  the-  close  of  the  year ;  yet  occasional  outrages 
^ohtillued,  which  would  not  permit  the  strong  hand 
of  coiercion  to  be  withdrawn.  The  uncommonly  high 
price  of  provisions  was  akb  productive  of  riots  in  va- 
rious parts,  unconnected  witn  the  former,  and  which 
required  no  extraordinary  exertions  for  their  suppres- 
sion. 

As  the  ministers,  a;t  the  time  of  the  prorogation  of 
parliament,  appeaired  to  be  poi^essed  of  all  the  usual 
influienee  of  government,  the  dissolution  of  parliament 
by  proclamation  on  September  29th,  suiprised  all  who 
wer6  not  ifi  the  secrets  of  state;  for  although  these 
ftssemUies  had  not  latdy  been  allowed  to  live  out 
thtir  asisigiled  period,  yet  the  present  had  19  months 
to  run  befbce  its  natuttil  termination.  The  motive  for 
this  measure  was  left  to  be  conjectured ;  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  was  chiefly  occupied  with  the 
bustle  6f  a  general  election,  vi^hicb,  however,  was  at^ 
tended  with  f^wer  contests  than  usual,  especially  for 
th*  countM.  The  new  parliament  assembled  on 
Noveitibei'  24th,  "when  the  Houiie  of  Commons  unani- 
mously te^hose  Mr.  Abbot  for  their  Speaker.  On 
the  doth,  thte  Prince  Regent  for  thfe  first  time  delivered 
a  speech  from  the  throne,  the  topics  of  which  were 
principally  the  political  and  military  occurrences  cfthe 
year;  When-  tne  usual  mbtion  wr  the  addi^ess  was 
moved  in  the  House  o^  Lordis,  the  Marquis  WeUesley 
took' occasion,  from  a  p^^ssage  in  the  sp^ch  recom<* 
mending  firmness  and  perseverance  in  the  prosecution^ 
iftfih^  wrfr^  to  review  flie  past  i^nish  ca/mpaign,  and 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  this  system  adopted  bythe^^ 
minii9firy 'was  <<  timid^  wiehbat  pr&deiace,  and  narrow 
wpthout  ^economy  j   promise  without  »the  fruits  ot  ex- 

Jenditure;  and  «ow  without  the  ben^itt  of  caution/* 
le'fiirther  tbuched  upon  0iiii!^cim'in  flhe  s][>eeeh,  par- 
ticiolflrhr  that  of  my  mention  of  thfe  Catbohc  question/ > 
Lord '  OUverpool  in  •  reply,'  dwelt  txpink » tbe  •  exertions 
whicdi  had  been  made,:  and  iss^tttA  timt  'there  bad: 
ftever  bean  myireqiii^bioia^ikij^ 
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was  not  complied  with.  As  to  the  Catholic  question^ 
he  confessed  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  see  his  way 
to  a  satisfactory  adjustment.  Mr.  Canning  in  the 
House  of  Commons  made  a  speech  of  a  similar  tenor 
with  that  of  the  marquis.  The  addresses  were  voted 
in  each  House  without  a  division. 

Of  the  parliamentary  proceedings  previously  to  the 
Christmas  recess,  the  most  observwle  were  a  ^ant  to 
Lord  Wellington  of  100,000  i. ;  the  renewal  of  the  gold- 
coin  biU  J  and  the  grant  of  a  relief  of  200,000/.  to  th^ 
sufferers  in  Russia. 


J  • . 
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^  Yeab  of  Geohge  III-  Si  &  5^/       ' 

■  Parliament     l.&S*  ^  •     «»   " 

DeclaraiioH  of  the  Prince  Re&ent  respecling  the  Causes  of  War  with 
America.  —  Consequent  Address,  —  Parliamentary  Proceedings 
concernins  the  Roman  Catholics  :  Mr.  Grattans  BiU  defeated. —  New 
^East  Inata  Charter.  —  Mr.  Vansittart's  new  financial  Plan,  and 
Budget.  —  Appointment  of  a  Vice- Chancellor.  —  BiU  for  augment-^ 
.  ingthe  Stipends  ff  Curates.  —  Extension  of  Toleration  to  Unitarians. 
—  War  in  Spain.  —  Advance  of  Lord  Wellington  from  his  Winter 
Quarters.  —  Battle  of  Vittaria,  and  Retreat  of  the  French  to  thetr 
onon  Country.  —  FaUure  of  Sir  J.  Murray  at  Tarrc^mtd.  —  Si. 
Sebastian  taken  bv  the  Allied  Army.  —  L(yrd  Wellington  s  Entrance 
into  France^  ana  farther  Operations.  —  Valencia  and  Tarragona 
evacuated  by  the  French.  -^  Defection  qfPrussiafrom  the  French^  and 
Alliance  ^ojith  Russia.  —  Advance  of  the  Russian  Army  into  (^er- 
many.  —  New  Preparations  of  Napoleon.  —  He  joins  the  Army.  — 
Battlefof  Gross  Groschen^  and  its  results. --  King  of  Saxony  joins 
'  the  French.  —  The  latter  advance  to  the  Oder.  —  Treaty  of  Sxoeden 
with   Great  Britain  and  Russia.  -^  Hamburg.  —  Armistice^  and 
Negotiations  for  Peace.  —  Austria  declares  War  against  France."^ 
Renewal  of  Hostilities.  —  Failure  of  the  Allies  at  Dresden^  and  Con" 
sequences.  —  Bavaria  joins  the  Allied  Powers.  —  The  opposite  Ar- 
mies  concentrated  at  JLeipsic.  —  Actions  andfnal  Event.  —  Retreat 
of  the  French^  and  Return  of  Napoleon  to  Franca — Process  of  the 
Liberation  of  Germany.  —  Revolution  in  HoUandy  anditestoration 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  —  War  between  Denmark  and  Sweden.  — 
—  Surrender  ^Dresden  and  Stettin.  —  Actions  in  Italy.  «-*  Affairs 
of  Switzerland.  —  Events' of  the  War  with  the  United  States  (f  Ame- 
rica. —  lienewed  Attempt  on  Canada  defeated.  —  Naval  Actions.  — 
Fiume  taken.  —  The  Plague  at  Malta.  —  Hurriciines  in  the  West 
Indies.  —  Parliament  re-assembled.  —  Royal  Speech*  —  Billjbr 
augmenting  the  disposable  Force. 

On  the  meeting  of  parliament  after  the  recess.  Lord 
Castlereagh  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  the  papers 
which  related  to  the  discussions  with  the  American 
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govesmkncBV'  togetiier'  wiA  a  ^clsxiixGn  from  tbek 
FriQce  &€g«rit  xaspecfiing  th^  biigia  and  causes  of  the 
war  with  thf  UmtedtStates;  This  document  gave  a 
introspective*  view  df  tbee  measures  adored  by  the 

fi>veimmeiit  of  the  StatisiwHh  rsegard  to  Frmt^  mi 
ni^andy  and  displayed .  tibeir  partiality  H^wards^  the 
former;  power*  /  It  recited  the  modm  ybidh  had  pt^ 
duced  .a  revdcatioii  cflthe  Of  deans  iti  council,  and 
noticed  the  precipitation  with  whic^ '  War  had  hidiri 
pracdaadied  On  the  penrt  (^iiifiie  8t|ttei^'  skid  their  teftisal 
to  «m^eBt  to  a  ^essatiioD  of  h^stil*}^^  in  fiii€^  im 
Rf^faLiHighiiesB.  declared^  diat  he  cah  nevdr  consent  to^ 
admit,  the  fbUoiHng  poiMs:  That  any  blockade  i& 
lUegaL winch  ha^  been  dfi^not^fiedi  and  is  supported 
hy  ai2'  nfdequate  fercet  merely  on  ac€oui^<  of  its  extenti 
or  'because  tbe  ports  andcoa»ts  blockfifcd^d;are  not  M' 
the  saAiie  time  invested  by  land  i  that  neUtrsd  trade! 
with  Grea^  Britaiii  can  be  made  a  ptiblie  crime  sub^ 
jedting  iships  to  be^deiiationahsed:  that  04eat  Brif aiff 
can  W  debasfred  of  just  retaliaitichi  tbrongh  fear  of 
eventually  iafieMing  the  itiM:ertejMs'  of  A  neutral:  that  thef 
^eaorch  iof  Hf^tral  vessels  m  time  of  war,  and  th^ 
HUpredsibent'^of  Briitish  seamen  found  tbefeiil/ cain  b^ 
duinad  aay> violation  of  a  neutral  flag:  that  taking 
sgcU.  aeaiden 'from  on  bo^d  such  vessels  can  be  bon>^ 
aidered  as.  a. hostile  mevsu^.  This  declaration  s^etni^ 
impostalht,  asv.cinMprizing:  the  principal  of  thosd  ftiari*^^ 
time  rights  ^ich  are  held -so  tenaciovrsly  %  Greasfr 
Bsitain.  :  •  '        ! 

>  A  result  of  this^ommunication  to  pairliament  wa$  ^ 
motion^  im  February  IStb,  by  Lord  Castlereagli,  for  M^ 
address  to  the  Pritiee  Regent,  expi^essing  entire  ap«^ 
4)robatioa  of  the  resistance  opposed  by  h«^  Royai  High«^ 
neas  to/tkd>miiiistiflaible^blaims-  of  the  Ameri^n  g^o^eiti-^ 
meiit^e  Mid  fttU  conviction  of  the  justice  <«f  the  wat^ft' 
which  we  were  engaged,  with  asstrtincefc  of  itH^  cOrdiaP 
support  of  that  House  nt  every  h>easiire  nefc^ifary  ^r 
proscouthig  the  war  with  vigour^  and  bdiighig'  it  to'  a^" 
hpnousabla  termiiN^l^onv^^  Iti  the  epee^  ki^roductbfy^ 
to  tios  ftiotiol>,  and  the  •  sufosequeiM^detMId^  whae  I9la' 
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miiiistefs.aiiid  their  fi^iends  iiiGulGat6d:the  idea  that* the 
Americans  were  induced  to  declare  war  by  th6  preva^ 
lence  of  a  French,  or  an  anti«*anglioa]k  partyv  it  was 
contended  on  the  other  side,  that  me  cause  of  the  war 
fras.  in  the  orders  of  council,  and  might  have  beea 

Eriefvented  by  their  timely  repeal.  The  address  was, 
owever,  carried  without  opposition.  A  similar  motion 
uras  made  in  the  House  ot  Lords  by  Lord  Bathurst, 
with  the  Same  result.^ 

At  this  periodf  the  question  concerning  the  daims  <^ 
the  Roman.  Catholics  was  bec(Mne  a  matter  of  general 
interest,  and  the  tables  of  both  Houses  a£  parfiament 
had  been  crowded  at  the  dose  of  the  pas^  and  the 
\>eginning  of  the  present  year,  with  petitions  on  the 
subject,  of  which  a  great  majority  were  in  opposition^ 
to  those  ^laims.  Its  parliamentary  discussi<m  recom^ 
menced  on  February  25th,  with  a  motion  by  Mr* 
Grattan  for  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  take 
into  consideration  the  state  of  the  laws  affecting  his 
Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects  in  Great  Britain 
ana  Ireland.  The  debate,  in  which  it  wass  scarcely 
possible  to  find  new  arguments  on  the  general  tq>ic» 
and  the  new  points  of  which  chiefly  refeixed  to. the 
conduct  of  the  Irish  Catholics  since  their  minds  had 
been  irritated  by  disappointment,  was  continued  by 
adjournment  during  four  days.  It  terminated  in  a 
division,  which  produced  for  the  motion.  264  votes, 
against  it  S24.  The  proposed  committee  being  then 
formed,  Mr.Grattan  mentioned  his  intention  of  ofier-. 
ing  two  resolutions:  1.  That  the  Catholic. disabilities 
should  be  removed :  S.  That  the  establishments  in 
church  ^nd  state  ought  to  be  efFectually^^^scured.  He 
then  made  a' motion  declarative  of  the  expediency  pf^* 
tile  removal  of  the  Catholic  disabilities,  with. certain 
exceptions  and  regulations,  which,  on  a  division,,  was 
carried  by  186  to  119. 

On  April  30th  Mr*  Grattan  introduced  a  bill  conform-, 
able  to  this  resolution.  It  contained  an  exiactment 
that  it  should  be  lawful  for  persons  professing  the  Ro*. 
man  catholic  religion  to  sit  and  vote  in :  either  Houise.  of 
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parlhunent  after  a  certain  declaration  and  oajth,  instead 
of  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  abjuration,  and  supremacy, 
and  the  declarations  against  transubstantiation  and 
the  invocation  of  saints.  The  oath  was  of  great  length, 
and  included  a  renunciation  of  all  such  supposed  articles 
.of  popery  as  asserted  the  temporal  jurisdiction  or 
authority  of  the  pope  or  councils  in  these  kingdoms,  his 
infalhbility  and  right  to  forgive  sins  without  repentance, 
and  whatever  else  was  contrary  to  morality  or  subver- 
sive of  the  existing  church  establishment.  Taking  the 
same  oath  was  likewise  declared  sufficient  for  the  admis- 
sion of  catholics  to  the  right  of  voting  for  members  of 
parliament,  and  to  all  offices  civil  and  military,  with  the 
exception  of  those  of  lord  high  chancellor,  keeper  of 
the  great  seal,  and  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Other 
exceptions  were  made  for  the  security  of  the  protestant 
churches  of  the  three  kingdoms.  A  further  enactment 
related  to  the  Roman  catholic  clergy,  and  imposed  a 
particular  oath  on  them,  against  consenting  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  bishops  except  such  as  were  of  unimpeach- 
able loyalty,  and  against  any  correspondepce  with  the 
Roman  see,  except  on  matters  purely  ecclesiastical.  On 
May  13th  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  being  moved, 
it  was  attacked  by  Dr.  Duigenan,  who  made  a  motioij 
for  deferring  the  reading  to  that  day  three  months* 
This  was  negatived  by  245  to  203,  and  the  bill  was  reaa 
and  committed.  A  number  of  clauses  werp  afterwards 
added,  the  object  of  which  was  the  appointment  of  tw9 
commissioners,  one  for  Great  Britain,  the  other  for 
Ireland,  for  examining  into  the  loyalty  and  pe^tceable 
conduct  of  every  person  proposed  for  a  bishop  or  dean 
among  the  Roman  catholics.  On  May  24th  the  House 
sitting  in  a  committee  on  the  bill,  the  Speaker  rose,  and 
began  with  enquiring  whether  this  bill  was  likely  to 
become  a  basis  of  general  concord  and  satisfaction. 
As  far  as  we  knew  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Roman 
catholics,  some  of  the  principal  among  the  laity  had  de- 
clared agaipst  it,  and  the  clergy  had  loudly  exclaimed 
.against  its  ecclesiastical  provisions.  Of  the  protestants, 
it  was  needless  to  ask  if  they  could  be  content  with 
VOL.  II.  *  c  c 
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placing  the  government,  if  not  the  crown,  of  Ireland, 
within  the  reach  of  the  catholics,  and  surrounding  the 
sovereign  himself  with  ministers  of  state  of  a  religion 
hostile  to  his  own  right  of  succession.  After  many  ob- 
servations  of  this  tenor,  and  aiming  to  prove  the  in- 
suflSciency  of  the  safeguards  to  the  protestant  constitution  • 
offered  in  the  bill,  he  moved  that  the  words  "  to  sit  and 
vote  in  either  House  of  parliament,'*  in  the  first  clause, 
be  left  out  of  the  bill.  A  long  debate  followed,  termi- 
nating in  a  division  by  which  the  Speaker's  motion  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  four,  the  numbers  being  251  to 
247.  Mr.ronsonby  then  declared,  that  as  the  bill  without 
this  clause  was  neither  worthy  of  the  acceptance  of  the 
catholics,  nor  ofthe  support  of  the  friends  of  concession, 
he  should  move  that  the  chairman  do  now  leave  the 
chair ;  which  being  carried  without  a  division,  the  bill 
was  abandoned.  The  only  farther  proceeding  relative 
to  the  catholic  question  during  this  session,  was  a  notice 
Inr  Mr.  Grattan  of  his  intention  to  bring  in  another  bill 
for  their  relief  early  in  the  ensuing  session. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  religious  and  political  feel- 
ings of  the  nation  were  so  much  agitated  by  the  catholic 
question,  the  interest  of  the  commercial  part  of  the 
community  was  not  less  excited  by  the  prospects  which 
the  approaching  expiration  of  the  charter  ofthe  East 
India  Company  laia  open.  At  the  close  of  the  last  year, 
there  was  not  a  port  in  the  island  of  the  least  conse- 
quence which  had  not  sent  a  petition  to  parliament  for 
throwing  open  the  East  India  trade  ;  whilst  the  com- 

Eany  itself,  and  all  the  trading  bodies  connected  with  it, 
ad  been  actively  employed  in  framing  counter-peti- 
tions. The  matter  was  brought  regularly  before  the 
notice  ofthe  House  of  Commons  on  March  22d  when 
it  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  for  considering  ofthe 
afiairs  ofthe  East  India  Company. 

Lord  Castlereagh,  in  introducing  the  subject,  observed 
that  there  were  three  propositions  which  offered  them- 
selves  to  consideration  ;  Whether  the  existing  govern- 
ment in  India  should  be  allowed  to  continue  in  its 
present  state  —  whether  an  entire  change  should  be 
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effected  in  it  --^  or  whether  some  middle  course  could 
be  adopted  that  would  satisfy  all  parties.  Having 
given  his  reasons  for  dismissing  the  two  extremes  of  the 
question,  he  proceeded  to  state  those  modifications  .in 
the  existing  system  which  were  the  subject  of  certain 
resolutions  to  be  laid  before  the  committee.  After  the 
ministerial  plan  had  been  submitted  to  the  House  by 
the  production  of  these  resolutions,  an  examination  c£ 
evidence  was  commenced  in  both  Houses,  which  ran 
to  great  length,  and  occupied  much  of  the  attention  of 
parliament  during  several  months.  As  the  facts  pro- 
duced, and  the  arguments  employed  by  the  numerous 
speakers  on  both  sides,  in  the  discussion  of  this  important 
question,  would  fill  volumes,  nothing  further  can  be  here 
attempted,  than  to  state  the  leading  provisions  of  the 
bill  formed  upon  the  basis  of  the  resolutions,  which  passed 
into  a  law  shortly  before  the  temaination  of  the  session* 
The  first  clause  continued  in  the  possession  <rf  the 
Company  all  its  former  territories  in  India,  with  die 
later  acquisitions,  continental  and  insular,  to  the  north 
of  the  equator,  for  a  further  term  of  20  years,  reckoned 
from  April  10th,  1814.  The  exclusive  right  of  trading 
to  China,  and  of  trafficking  in  tea  was  preserved,  to  the 
Company.  Thq  King's  subjects  in  general  were  ad- 
mitted to  trade  to  and  from  all  ports  within  the  Com« 
^any's  present  limits,  China  excepted,  on  certain  speci- 
•fied  conditions.  By  these  conditions,  a  licence  from  the 
court  of  directors  was  required  for  all  ships  in  private 
trade,  which  the  directors  were  bound  to  grant,  upon 
application,  to  the  ships  proceeding  to  the  settlements 
of  Fort  William,  Fort  St  George,  Bombay,  and  Prince 
of  Wales's  Island ;  to  all  other  places,  a  special  licence 
was  required,  which  the  directors  might  grant  or  refuse, 
but  under  appeal  to  the  board  of  commissioners  for 
India  (board  of  controuH  which  might  oblige  them  to 
issue  the  licence.  A  tenurch  establishment  was  fixed 
for  India,  consisting  of  a  bishop  and  three  archdeacons. 
In  the  application  rtfthe  Company's  territorial  revenues, 
the  order  of  precedence  was  to  be,  1.  in  maintaining 
ihe  military  fcH^ce :  2.  in  paying  tiiie  interest  of  tht 
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Company's  debts  in  England;  3.  in  paying  theexpences 
of  the  establishments  at  their  settlements ;  4.  towards  the 
liquidation  of  their  territorial  debt,  their  bond  debt  at 
home,  or  such  other  purposes  as  the  directors,  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  board  of  commissioners,  might  appoint. 
A  sum  equal  to  the.  payments  made  from  the  commer- 
cial fund  at  home,  on  account  of  territorial  charges  in 
the  year  preceding,  was  to  be  annually  issued  in  India 
for  the  purpose  of  investment  or  of  remittance  to  Eng- 
land. The  dividend  on  India  stock  was  limited  to  10  p«r 
cent,  till  the  fund  called  separate  fund  was  exhausted, 
after  which,  to  be  ten  and  a  half  per  cent^  The  number 
of  King's  forces,  for  which  payment  is  to  be  made  by 
the  Company,  was  limited  to  20,000,  unless  a  greater 
number  should  be  sent  to  India  at  the  requisition  of  the 
court  of  directors. 

The  expences  of  the  war  in  which  Great  Britain  was 
engaged  were  now  so  greatly  augmented,  with  a  pros- 
pect of  still  farther  increase  in  proportion  to  the  exten* 
sion  of  our  operations  and  alliances,  that  the  necessity 
of  new  financial  measures  was  apparent ;  and  on  March 
8d,  the  House  of  Commons  sitting  in  a  committee  of 
finances,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Mr,  Vanslttart, 
rose  to  open  tlie  subject.  He  began  with  adverting  to 
two  measures  which  he  had  formerly  mentioned,  the 
adoption  of  some  more  efficacious  means  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  land-tax,  and  the  provision  of  an  in- 
creased proportion  of  sinking-fund  for  the  loan  of  each 
year ;  for  the  first,  he  trusted  to  a  simplification  of  the 
mode  of  redemption ;  for  the  second,  be  would  recom- 
^rnend  that  the  increase  should  be  one  half  of  the  inter 
rest  of  the  excess  of  the  loan.  He  then  proceeded  to 
the  new  measure  which  he  intended  to  propose,  and 
which  consisted  in  the  repeal  of  ^o  much  of  the  sinking- 
fund  act  of  1802  as  directed  that  the  whole  sinking- 
fund  then  existing  should  continue  to  accumulate  at 
compound  ^interest,  till  the  redemption  of  the  whole 
funded  debt  then  remaining  unredeemed.  After  some 
observations  in  defence  of  this  plan,  and  a  reference  to 
/certain  tables  for  its  mode  of  operatiop^  \^e  said  that  ikp 
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immediate  result  of  the  system  would  be  equal  to  a 
subsidy  of  above  100  millions,  so  that  upon  the  sup-: 
position  of  a^  continuance  of  the  war  four  years  longer, 
it  might  be  hoped  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
impose  any  other  new  taxes  than  such  as  were  requi 
site  for  the  additions  to  the  sinking-fund  above-men- 
tioned. 

This  plan,  the  essence  of  which  was  a  relief  of  the- 
present  public  burdens,  by  having  recourse  to  the 
operations  of  the  sinking-fund,  destined  for  the  pay-* 
ment  of  the  national  debt,  met  with  opposition  j  but  the 
bill  founded  upon  it  was  carried  into  a  law  by  a  great 
majority. 

.  The  budget  was  introduced  on  March  3 1st,  in  which 
the  requisite  supplies  of  the  year  were  stated  at  a. sum 
exceeding  72  millions  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireknd, 
leaving  a  total  charge  to  the  former  of  68,686,000/.' 
Of  the  ways  and  means  were  war  taxes,  21  inillions,  a^ 
loan  of  21  millions,  arid  a  vote  of  credit  of  six  millions. 

Some  other  proceedings  of  parliament  in  this  session, 
of  less  general  import,  are  entitled  to  notice. 
.1  The  inconveniences  arising  from i  the  great.  acicumu«- 
lation  of  business  in  the  court  of  chancery,  which  xen-r 
dered  it  impossible  for  the  s4me  person  to  preside  in^ 
that  court,  and  also  to  perform  all  his  functions,  ia  the 
House  of  Lords,  had  for  a  considerable  time  eng^eA 
the  attention  of  parliament ;  and  a  bill  for  the  appoint-- 
ment  of  a  new  Jaw-officer,  under  the  title  of  Vice-chan- 
cellor, had  in  the  last  session  passed  the  House  of 
Lords,  but  had  miscarried  in  that  of  Commons.  It  was 
again  introduced  by  Lord  Redesdale  on  the  assembling 
of  a  new  parliament,  and  after  it  had  undergone  much 
discussion  and  opposition,  was  passed  into  a  law.  By, 
its  provisions,  a  VicCrchancellor  of  England  was  ap- 
pointed, with  full  power  to  determine  all  cases  of  law 
and  equity  in  the  court  of  chancery  to  the  same  extent 
as  the  chancellors  have  been  accustomed  to  do,  and  his. 
decrees  to  be  of  equal  validity,  but  subject  to  the  revision- 
of  the  lord  chancellor,  and  not  enroUed  till  they  hs^v^ 
beensigned  by. him.  .  ;  •  : 
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The  non-residence  of  the  parochial  derg^,  and  die 
necessitous  condition  of  those  who  were  hu^  to  do 
their  duty,  having  long  been  a  subject  of  scandal  to  the 
friends  of  the  church  of  England,  various  plans  had 
been  suggested  for  remedying  the  evil,  one  of  which 
was  an  augmentation  of  the  stipends  of  curates,  and 
establishing  some  proportion  between  them  and  that  of 
the  livings  which  they  served.  A  bill  for  this  purpose 
was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  £arl  of 
Harrowby  in  March.  Though  exposed  both  from  the 
episcopal  and  the  legal  benches,  it  passed  that  House 
by  a  majority  of  37  against  22 ;  and  afterwards  was 
carried  through  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  much 
greater  majority,  and  passed  into  a  law.  By  this  act, 
salaries  were  assigned  to  curates,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  bishops  on  licensing  them,  which  in  no  case  were  to 
be  less  than  80/.,  or  we  whole  value  of  the  benelSee 
when  inferior  to  that  sum ;  from  which  th^  rose,  by 
gradations  formed  on  the  value  of  the  benefice  and  the 
population  of  the  parish,  up  to  150/. 

A  further  extension  was  given  to  the  act  for  religious 
toleration,  by  a  bill,  introduced  on  May  5th  by  Mr. 
William  Smith,  for  removing  certain  penalties  imposed 
on  persons  impugpiin^  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
Such  was  the  liberal  spuit  of  the  time,  that  it  underwent 
no  opposition  in  either  House;  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  the  bishop  of  Chester  only  observing 
that  it  had  not  been  called  for  by  any  attempt  to 
inflict  penalties  upon,  or  impede  the  worship  of,  the 
Unitarians. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  on  July  22d,  after  a  speech 
delivered  by  the  Prince  Regent  from  the  throne,  the 
substance  oi  which  related  chiefly  to  the  great  events, 
political  and  military,  to  which  we  are  now  to  pro- 
ceed. 

At  the  close  of  the  preceding  year,  the  French  army 
in  Spain  was  cantoned  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sala- 
manca and  Valladolid,  and  occupied  various  posts  on 
the  Tagus.  King  Joseph  was  at  Madrid,  and  Soult 
had  his  head-quarters  at  Toledo.     Lord  Wellington^ 
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who  at  this  time  may  be  regarded  as  having, the  whol? 
peninsula  under  his  military  care,  employed  the  winter 
4n  examining  different  posts  of  the  allied  troops,  and 
visiting  Cadiz  and  Lisbon,  ^.t  which  last  capital  he  wa^ 
received  with  triumphal  honours.  In  February,  the 
French  cantoned  about  the  Upper  Tonnes  made  an 
attack  on  a  post  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill's  division,  at 
Bejar,  and  were  repulsed  with  loss.  Sir  R.  JEIill  then 
pushed  forward  a  brigade  to  Placentia.  At  this  time 
the  revulsion  of  the  Russian  war  was  operating  on  the 
French  in  Spain,  who  were  withdrawing  their  troops 
towards  the  centre,  and  taking  some  strong  positions 
in  the  north  and  north-east,  upon  a  contracted  scale  of 
defensive  operation. 

Sir  John  Murray,  who  was  with  an  allied  army  at 
Alicant,  made  an  attack  on  the  French  at  Alcoy,  and 
forcing  their  position,  advanced  up  the  country.  This 
movement  brought  Suchet  from  Valencia,  who  took  the 
command  upon  the  Xucar.  He  then  marched  to 
Villena,  and  took  its  castle  with  a  Spanish  garrison ; 
and  falling  upon  the  advanced  troops  of  the  alUed  army 
und^r  Colonel  Adams,  he  obliged  them  to  draw  back 
upon  the  main  army  at  Castalla.  On  April  ISth 
Suchet  made  a  general  attack  on  the  line  of  the  allies^ 
who  were  posted  on  high  ground,  protected  by  batteries  j 
but  it  was  repulsed  with  a  considerable  loss,  and  he  re» 
treated  to  Villena, 

It  was  not  till  late  in  May  that  Lord  Wellington  was 
enabled,  by  the  recovery  of  his  sick,  and  the  arrival  of 
reinforcements  from  England,  to  move  from  his  quarters 
at  Frejmada,  and  march  to  Salamanca.  The  army  ad- 
vanced to  Toro,  pursuing  the  enemy,  who  had  now 
broken  up  from  the  Tagus  and  Madrid,  and  on  June  4th 
had  evacuated  ValladoBd.  They  were  closely  followed 
by  Lord  Wellington,  whose  right  wing,  under  Sir  R* 
Hill,  on  the  llth  reconnoitred  their  position  near 
Burgos.  They  did  not  choose  again  to  defend  the 
castle  J  but  having  destroyed,  as  far  as  they  .were  able, 
the  works  which  they  had  constructed  at  great  expenc^ 
their    whole   army   retreated,  through.  BurgoSi    fiXi^, 
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toarched  towiirds  the  Ebro.     The  allied  army  crbgs^d 
thkt  river  on  the  14th  and  15th,  and  marched  upon 
Vittoria.     On  the  19th  the  French  army,  under  the 
command  of  King  Joseph,  with  Marshal  Jourdan  as  his 
major-general,  and  consisting  of  the  whole  south  and 
centre  armies,  the  cavalry  of  the  army  named  of  Portu- 
gal, and  some  troops  of  that  of  the  north,  took  a  position 
m  front  of  Vittoria.     On  the  20th  Lord  Wellington 
reconnoitred  the  enemy  previously  to  an  attack  on  the 
morrow.     The  battle  began  with  a  severe  contest  for 
the  possession  of  some  heights  occupied  by  the  French, 
which  were  at  length  carried ;  and  all  the  columns  of 
that  part  of  the  line  having  passed  the  intervening 
river,  the  Zadora,   and  moved  to  the  attack  of  the 
enemy's  centre,  he  abandoned  his  position,  and  com- 
menced a  retreat  in  good  order  to  Vittoria.     The  allies 
in  another  part  carried  some  villages  by  storm,  and 
drove  the  French  from  all  their  defences ;  and  their 
retreat  became  so  rapid  as  not  to  permit  them  to  carry 
off  their  artillery  and  baggage,   the  whole  of  which 
became  prize   to  the  victors,  to  the   amount*  of  151 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  415  waggons  of  ammunition. 
The  loss  of  the  French  in  men  is  not  particularly  stated, 
but  must  have  been  very  considerable,  both  on  the  field, 
and  in  prisoners  during  the  pursuit.     That  of  the  allied 
army  was   about  JQO  killed,  and  4000.  wounded,   of 
whom  the  greatest  share  was  British.     Such  was  the 
battle  of  Vittoria,  which  added  a  new  laurel  to  the 
illustrious  general.     The  French  retired  by  Pamplona 
on  the  road  of  Roncevalles,  and  being  driven  by  Sir 
Thomas  Graham,  who  had  taken  Tolosa,  from  all  their 
strong  posts,  they  at  length  crossed  the  Bidassoa  by  the 
liridge  of  Irun,  and  entered  France. 

Events  of  a  different  kind  were  in  the  meantime  pass^ 
iflg  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain,  where  Sir  John 
Murray  on  May  31st  embarked  his  force  on  board  the 
Englisn  fleet  on  that  station,  and  on  June  3d  invested 
Tarragona*  Afler  taking  Fort  St.  Philippe  on  the  Col 
de  Balaguer,  which  blocks  the  direct  road  from  Tortosa 
t^  Tarragona,  and  advancing  his  batteries  against  the 
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besieged  place,  he  received  reqpiorts  that  Suchet  vras 
marching  from  Valencia  for  its  relief  with  forces  supe^ 
fior  in  number  and  quality  to  his  own.  Without  wait- 
ing for  any  certain  tidings  of  the  enemy's  approach,  or 
information  of  his  actual  strength,  he  determined  upon 
avoiding  the  conflict  by  a  timely  retreat ;  and  accord- 
ingly re-embarked  his  army,  leaving  his  cannon  in  the 
batteries,  although  Admiral  Hallowell  was  of  opinion 
that  they  might  have  been  brought  off  if  he  had  re- 
mained till  the  night.  The  expedition  then  sailed 
back  to  Alicant,  and  Suchet  did  not  fail  to  triumph. in 
the  result. 

The  centre  of  the  French  retreating  arrqy  having  still 
maintained  itself  in  a  strong  position  on  the  Spanish 
side  of  the  frontier.  Sir  R.  Hill  made  an  attack  upcm 
them  with  a  combined  force  of  British  arid  Portuguese, 
and  obliged-  them  to  withdraw  into  France.  Marshal 
Soult,  who  was  now  constituted  commander-in-chief  of 
the  French  troops  in  Spain  and  the  southern  provinces 
of  France,  joined  the  army  on  July  ISth.  Collecting; 
on  the  24th,  at  St  Jean  .Pied  de  Port,  his  right  and  left 
wings  and  a  part  of  his  centre,  to  the  amount  of  SO 
or  40,000  men,  he  made  an  attack  on  an  English  post 
at  Roncevalles,  in  which  he  succeeded,  and  other 
posts  were  also  withdrawn.  Various  operations  of  .at- 
tack and  defence  were  carried  on  during  some  fallow- 
ing days,  and  after  much  mutual  loss,  the  allied  army 
on  August  1st  was  nearly  in  its  former  position.  The: 
siege  of  St.  Sebastian  had  in  the  meantime  been  pro- 
ceeding under  the  conduct  of  Sir  Thomas  Graham^, 
and  art  unsuccessful  attempt  to  storm  had  been  made  on. 
July  25th,  which  occasioned  a  severe  loss  of  men.. 
Another  assault  was  undertaken  by  the  order  of  Lord 
Wellirigtpxi  on  August  31st,  which,  though  attended^ 
with  peculiar  and  unforeseen  difficulties,  succeeded,  at 
the  cost  of  2300  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  import- 
ance of  the  place  was  proved  by  a  vigorous  effort  for 
its  relief,  which  was  repulsed  by  the  Spanish  troops 
alone.    The  strong  castle  of  St.  Sebastian  was  taken  qu 
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September  18th,  in  the  operations  ugainst  whieh,  the 
British  navy  gave  effectual  assistance. 

Lord  Wellington's  entrance  into  France  was  effected 
on  October  7th,  by  crossing  the  Bidassoa,  which  was 
performed  at  different  for(&  by  a  series  of  spirited  ac- 
tions against  the  enemy's  defences.  The  strong  for* 
tress  of  Pamplona,  which  had  been  under  blockade  from 
the  time  of  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  was  reduced  to  capi- 
tulate on  October  31st  to  General  Don  Carlos  d'Espana^ 
the  garrison  remaining  prisoners  of  war.  This  event 
having  disengaged  the  right  of  the  allied  army  from 
the  service  or  covering  the  blockade,  Lord  Wellington 
put  in  execution  a  meditated  operation  against  the 
French  troops  opposed  to  him,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  force  their  centre,  and  establish  the  allied  army  in 
rear  of  their  right.  The  attack  was- made  by  different 
columns  on  November  10th,  and  after  a  variety  of  ac- 
tions which  occupied  the  whole  day,  the  purpose  was 
attained  atjiight.  The  French  during  the  night  quitted 
all  their  works  and  posts  in  front  of  St.  Jean  de  Leon, 
and  crossed  the  Nivelle ;  and  being  pursued  on  the  next 
day,  they  retired  to  an  entrenched  camp  in  front  of  Ba- 
yonne.  The  result  of  this  operation  was  expelling  the 
French  from  positions  which  they  had  been  fortifying 
with  great  labour  for  three  months,  and  taking  from 
them  51  pieces  of  cannon  and  1400  prisoners.  On 
December  9th,  the  river  Nive  was  crossed  by  a  part  of 
the  allied  army ;  and  on  the  four  following  days  several 
desperate  attacks  were  made  b^  the  French  during  the 
completion  of  this  passage,  which  were  finally  repelled, 
and  the  enemy,  after  great  loss,  withdrew  to  his  en- 
trenchments. The  British  and  Portuguese  during  these 
days  had  between  4  and  5000  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing.  Thus  the  year  closed  with  a  firm  footing  on 
French  territory  gained  by  the  army  under  Lord  Wel- 
lington. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  Spain  success  was  still  dubious. 
Suchet  had  evacuated  Valencia  in  July,  which  was  en- 
tered  by  General  Elio  with  the  second  Spanish  army ; 
and  the  French  retreated  northwards,  withdrawing  the 
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gamson  of  S^orbe.  Lord  W.  Bentinck,  wh6  had  sue* 
ceededy  to  the  command  of  the  British  army  in  that 
quarta:,  resumed  the  siege  of  Tarragona,  for, the  relief 
of  which  Suchet  collected  his  troops,  and  on  August 
lOUi  advanced  to^  Villa  Franca.  The  intelligence  of 
his  approach  caused  the  English  general  to  suspend  the 
operations  of  the  siege;  and  finmng  no  secure  position 
in  the  vicinity,  he  fell  back  upon  Cambrills,  which  de- 
termination was  entirely  approved  by  Lord  Wellington. 
The  French  afterwards  blew  up  the  works  of  Tarragona, 
and  retired.  ' 

Of  the  extraordinanr  and  momentous  events  that 
were  passing  during  .all  this  period  on  the  great  theatre 
of  continental  warfare,  the  first  to  be  noticed  was  an 
incident  principally  important  as  the  commencement 
of  that  political  change  which  altered  the  whole  state  of 
European  a^Tairs.-    The  Prussians,  as  allies  to  the  French^ 
had  chiefly  acted  oii  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  and  been 
employed  in  the  siege  of  Riga.    On  th#  retreat  of 
Marshal  Macdonald^rom  that  place,  the  Russian  Gene« 
ral  Wilgenstein,  advancing  along  the  Niemen,    suc- 
ceeded in  cutting  off  from  the  dnarshal  a  body  of  Prus- 
sians of  about  1^,000  men  under  the  x^ommand  o£ 
General  d*Yorck,  who  entered  into  a  convention  by 
which  he  agreed  to  remain  neutral  with  the  troops 
under  his  orders.    The*  King  of  Prussia  was  at  present 
necessitated  to  appear  to  disapprove  his  genersu's  con- 
duct, but  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  he  secretly 
concurred  in  it.    The  French  loudly  exclaimed  against 
it  as   treachery.      Witgenstein,   pursuing  Macdonald, 
entered  Konigsberg  without  resistance,  on  January  dth, 
Elbing,  Marienburg,  and  other  towns  in  that  quarter, 
were  deserted  by  the  French,  and  occupied  by  the 
Russians,  who  also  carried  on  operations  against  the 
retreating  Saxons  and  Austrians.      At  Konigsberg  a 
regency   was   established  in  the  name    of  the  King 
of  Prussia,   which  issued  a   proclamation  calling  on 
the  people  to  come  forwards  for  the  rescue  of  their 
prince  and  country  from  French  bondage;   and   a 
number  of  young  mm  joined  the  troops  imder  D'Yorck^ 
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who  had  been  declared  coramander-in-chief  of  the  pa- 
triotic army.  The  King  himself,  in  the  end  of  January, 
withdrew  from  Potsdam,  where  he  was  in  the  power  of 
the  French  garrison  of  Berlin,  and  suddenly  removed 
to  Breslau«  He  there  issued  proclamations  summoning 
his  subjects  to  take  arms  in  defence  of  their  King  and 
country,  but  without  specifying  the  enemy  against  whom 
they  were  to  be  employed.  His  purjpose,  however,  was* 
become  so  manifest,  tnat  the  Viceroy  of  Italy,  Eugene 
Beauharnois,  then  at  Berlin,  forbade  recruiting  in  that 
'  capital. 

The  Russians  continued  to  advance,  the  Emperor  be- 
ing at  the  head  of  the  main  army.  On  February  8th, 
General  Miloradovitch  entered  Warsaw,  being  met  by 
a  deputation  from  the  city  which  presented  to  him  the 
keys.  Dantzic  and  Thorn  were  now  invested  by  them, 
and  Alexander  reached  Polotzk.  The  Austrians  con^ 
duded  an  unlimited  truce  and  withdrew  into  Galicia. 
The  Saxorilr  endeavoured  to  profit  of  this  circumstance, 
and  retreat  into  their  own  country  behind  the  Austrians; 
but  were  pursued,  and  many  of  them  were  taken  pri- 
soners. The  King  of  Prussia  now  assumed  the  part  of 
a  mediator  between  the  belligerent  parties,  and  on  Feb- 
ruary 15th  made  proposals  for  a  truce,  which  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have,  been  attended  to ;  and  on  the  22d  he>took 
tbe  decisive  step  of  forming  a  treaty  of  alliance,  offen- 
sive arid  defensive,  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  The 
two  sovereigns  had  an  interview  in  March  at  Breslau, 
from  which  city  the  King  of  Prussia  issued  a  proclama* 
tion  to  hia  people,  touching  upon  the  motives  wbich^ 
had  induced  him  to  join  his  arms  with  those  of  JRussia. 
The  following  sentence  may  be  regarded  as  contain- 
ing its  essence.  "  We  bent  under  the  supierior  power 
of  France.  That  peace  which  deprived  me  of  half  my 
subjects,  procured  us  no  blessings,  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  .more  injurious  to  us  than  war  itself.^'  The  moral 
question  respecting  this^change  was  afterwards  discussed 
at  lengths  between  the  Prussian  minister  at  Paris,  jwd 
the  Duke  of  Bassano,  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  prove 
abuse  of  power  on  the  one  part,  and  breach  of  engage**. 
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.ments  on  the  other;  but  when  did  a  vanquished 
power  decline  a  favourable  opportunity  for  recovering 
its  rank,  and  annulling  forced  concessions  ? 

The  French  evacuated  Berlin  on  March  3d,  which 
was  'entered  by  the  Russians  on  the  following  day. 
General  Morand,  who  had  occupied  Swedish  Pomerania 
with  a  small  body  of  troops,  now  followed  the  French 
matin  army,  joined  by  those  who  had  held  Hamburg, 
which  city  was  entered  by  the  Russian  General  Tetten- 
borne  on  the  18th.  Morand  was  overtaken  iri  his  re^ 
treat,  and  killed  in  battle,  and  all  his  remaining  troops 
were  made  prisoners.  The  King  of  Saxony  bad  quitted 
Dresden  on  the  approach  of  the  Russians,  a  corps  of 
whom  took  possession  of  the  part  of  the  city  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Elbe.  A  Swedish  force  advanced  to 
Stratsund;  and  in  April,  Thorn  surrendered  to  the 
Russians. 

Whilst  the  reflux  of  war  from  the  ruins  jf  Moscow 
was  rolling  on  thus  rapidly,  the  French  Enifn*or,  with 
unabated  activity,  and  confidence,  was  busied  at  Paris 
in  mustering  all  the  force  of  the  great  dominion  of 
which  he  was  still  absolute  maater,  for  a  powerful  efFqrt 
to  recover  his  lost  ground.  By  a  senattis-consultum  o{ 
January  11th,  350,000  men  were  placed  at  his  disposal. 
He  adjusted  his  differences  with  the  Roman  See  in  con- 
ferences held  with  the  Pope  at  Fontainebleau,  where  a 
new  concordat  was  signed  between  them.  He  caused 
the  Empress  to  be  declared  Regent  during  his  absence, 
published  a  flattering  expose  of  the  state  of  the  French 
empire,  and  having  re-animated  the  buoyant  spirits  of 
Xhe  nation,  beset  out  for  the  army  on  April  15th.  The 
French  forces,  formidable  in  numbei:  and  appointment^ 
jconsist^d  of  twelve  corps,  besides  the  Imperial  guards^ 
The  Viceroy  of  Italy  was  appointed  second  in  command> 
and  Berthier  chief  of  the  staff.  The  several  corps  were 
placed  under  marshals  and  generals  long  known  in  the 
service^  and  no  traces  appeared  of:the  Russian  disasters. 

The  march  of  the  Frewcb  divisions  was  directed  S9 
•as  to  form  a  function  between  thepi  ijear  Jeiia  and  upon 
^he  Saale^    Tbe:allied  armies  of  R^^iaps  ^d  Prussi^n^ 
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had  for  some  time  been  concentrating  n^r  Leipsic : 
they  were  under  the  supreme  command  of  General 
Witgenstein,  the  successor  of  the  veteran  Kutusofi^  who 
died  while  on  his  march.  The  French  having  crossed 
the  Saale,  a  junction  was  made  of  the  Russians  and 
Prussians  between  Leipsic  and  Altenburg,  the  Sovereign 
of  each  being  present  with  his  troops,  while  Napoleon 
took  the  command  of  his  own  army.  On  May  2d  a 
general  engagement  occurred  at  Gross  Groschen,  near 
the  plain  of  Lutzen,  of  which  the  result,  after  much 
slaughter,  was  that  the  allies  kept  the  field,  and  the 
French  retreated.  The  consequences,  however,  were  the 
subsequent  advance  of  the  French  to  the  Elbe,  which 
Tiver  they  crossed  at  Dresden  and  Meissen,  the  establish- 
ment of  Napoleon's  head-quarters  at  Dresden,  and  their 
occupation  of  Leipsic.  The  King  of  Saxony  at  this 
time  joined  his  forces  to  those  of  France.  The  French 
pushed  Q|^through  a  series  of  bloody  and  well-contested 
actions,  W  which  very  different  accounts  were  given 
by  the  two  parties.  The  principal  of  these  was  an  attack 
by  Napoleon  with  his  whole  force,  May  19th,  on  the  allies 
in  advance  of  Wurtschen  and  Hochkirchen,  which  ter- 
minated in  a  retreat  of  the  allied  army,  but  in  good 
order.  In  fine,  the  advance'  of  the  French  divisions 
through  Silesia  towards  the  Oder  met  with  no  effectual 
opposition,  and  on  June  1st,  Breslau  was  entered  by 
Lauriston. 

Another  accession  hkd  in  the  meantime  been  made  to 
the  league  against  the  French  Emperor.  Sweden,  which , 
though  gradually  liberating  herself  from  the  dictation 
of  France,  had  only  asserted  an  independent  neutrality, 
was  induced,  by  the  turn  which  afiairs  hadtaken^  openly 
to  join  the  cause  of  the  allies.  In  March^  a  subsidy  of 
treaty  and  alliance  was  signed  between  the  courts'  of 
Stockholm  and  London,  by  which  the  formef  eii^aged 
to  employ  a  force  of  not  less  than  80,000  men  on  the 
continent,  to  act  under  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  in 
concert  with  the  Russian  troops,  in  consideration  of  a 
subsidy  of  one^  million  from  England:  The  treaty  re- 
ferred to  an  engagement  already  8ubtns£ing  belween 
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llussia  and  Sweden,  an  article  of  which  was  the  annex- 
ation in  perpetuity  of  the  kingdom  of  Norway  to  the 
latter ;  and  Great  Britain  promised  to  assist  in  bring- 
ing this  to  e^ct,  provided  the  King  of  Denmark  should 
previously  have  refused  to  join  the  alliance  of  the  North. 
From  this  time  the  Swedes  were  active  in  their  prepar- 
ations to  fulfil  their  part  of  the  obligation,  but  the  ad- 
dition of  their  weight  was  little  felt  in  this  early  part  of 
the  campaign.  The  imminent  danger  of  Hamburg, 
which  had  been  deserted  by  the  Russians,  and  was  now 
threatened  by  a  French  army  under  Davoust,  induced 
the  Swedes  to  throw  a  body  of  men  into  the  city  for  its 
defence ;  but  the  now  declared  enmity  of  Denmark  oc- 
casioned their  recall,  and  tljat  unfortunate  city  was  re- 
possessed by  the  French,  injunction  with  the  Danes,  on 
May  30th. 

Napoleon,  notwithstanding  a  temporary  tide  of  suc- 
cess, was  too  sensible  of  the  difficulties  gathjung  round 
him  not  to  desire  a  peace  which  might  stiWieave  him 
at  the  head  of  the  European  potentates  j  and  through 
the  medium  of  Austria,  he  transmitted  to  the  Emperor 
Alexander  proposals  for  an  armistice,  preparatory  to  a 
congress  to  be  holden  at  Prague  in  order  to  a  general 
pacification.  The  armistice  was  mutually  ratified  on 
June  4th,  and  a  demarcation  of  limits  between  the 
armies  was  mtfde  according  to  their  present  occupation. 
The  negotiations  at  Prague  proceeded  but  slowly, 
and  a  prolongation  of  the  armistice  took  place,  which 
carried  it  to  August  10th.  AH  Germany  in  the  mean- 
time resounded  with  preparations  for  warj  but  the 
public  attention  was  chiefly  attracted  to  those  of  Austria," 
which  were  on  such  a  scale  as  manifestly  denoted  an  in- 
tention of  taking  a  leading  part  in  the  future  transact 
tions. 

At  len^h  the  armistice  terminated  without  having 
Opened  a  road  to  peace;  and  on  August  11th  Count 
Metternich,  the  Austrian  minister  at  the  congress  of 
Prague,  delivered  to  the  French  minister  a  declaration 
of  war  on  the  part  of  his  court  against  France.  The 
Vgurpationa  of  the  French  £mperor  in  the  north  of 
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Germany,  and  the  impossibiiity  of.  a  iadfiing  peak^e  in 
Europe  whilst  he  persisted  in  the  samioi  system  of  policy, 
were  the  principal  reasons  produced  in  justification  of 
this  measure  j  the  real  inducement  to  which  w»  doubtr 
less  the  prospect  of  a  favourable  opportunity  for  re- 
ducing a  power  grown  too  great  for  the,  security  and 
independence  of  the  rest  of  the  European  continent. 
This  declaration  was  followed  by  a  treaty  of  amity 
and  defensive  alliance  between  the  Courts  of  Vienna 
and  Petersburg.  Russia  and  Prussia  had  previously 
formed  treaties  with  Great  Britain,  by  whi^^h  the  latter 
.engaged  herself  to  pay  sums  of  money  to  each,  ixh  con^ 
sideration  of  the  armies  they  were  to  bring  into  the 
field. 

The  plan  of  the  allies  on  the  resumption  of  hostili- 
ties, was  to  drive  back  the  French  from  their  forward 
positions  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  and  in  Lusatia 
and  Silesia,  by  attacks  on  the  front  and  flank ;  which 
after  varWtis  actions  so  far  succeeded,  that  on  the 
26th,  the  advanced  guards  of  the  allies  encamped  on 
the  heights  above  Dresden,  into  the  suburbs  of  which 
city  and  its  outworks,  the  French  had  withdrawn. 
During  several  months  their  engineers  had  been  occu- 
pied in  adding  to  tlie  fortifications  of  the  place,  and 
Napoleon  was  within  the  walls  with  a  force  estimated 
at  130,000  men ;  it  therefore  seems  to  have  been  a  fash 
resolution  of  the  allied  generals  to  make  an  attempt  for 
carrying  it  by  assault.  This  took  place  on  the  57tb, 
and  though  conducted  with  undaunted  valour,  was 
repulsed  after  a  great  loss  of  men,  which  fell  chiefly  on 
the  Austrians.  On  the  following  day  Napoleon  led  out 
his  troops,  supported  by  an  immense  artillery,  to  the 
attack  of  the  allies.  One  of  the  incidents  of  th? 
bloody  action  which  ensued  was  a  mortal  wound  rer 
ceived  by  the  celebrated  General  Moreau,  who  had 
left  his  retreat  in  America  to  visit  his  comrade  in  arms, 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  and  had  joined  that 
pjarty  whose  cause  he  considered  as  that  of  pubhc 
liberty..  At  the  conclusion  of  a  most  severe  con^bat, 
the  aaies  retired }  and  the  extent  of  their  loss  may  h^ 
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estimai^d  by  th6ir  subsequent  retrograde  toovemetits 
across  the  mountainous  ridge  which  separates  Saxony 
from  Bohemia*  They  were  followed  by  a  large  divi- 
sion of  the  French  army,  which,  after  some  success, 
received  an  effectual  check  by  an  action  in  which 
General  Vandamme  was  taken  prisoner  with  10,000 
men,  and  his  artillery  and  baggage. 

It  was  now  the  object  of  the  allies  to  recover  their 
ground,  and  beat  back  the  French,  who,  in  different 
parts,  were  making  advantage  of  a  temporary  supe- 
riority. The  Crown-Prince  of  Sweden  now  joined  in 
the  operations  of  the  aMies ;  and  the  active  and  intrepid 
Marshal  Kucher  obtained  that  distinction  which  has 
attached  so  much  glory  to  his  name.  The  successes  of 
the  allied  arms  in  many  well-fought  actions,  more  than 
compensated  their  failures  before  Dresden.  Silesi* 
was  entirely  delivered  from  the  enemy.  Saxony  was 
re*entered  by  the  Russians  and  Prussians,  the  Austrians 
advanced  again  from  Bohemia,  and  at  fcngth  the 
French  measured  back  their  steps  to  the  Elbe  after 
severe  losses.  Leipsic  was  now  the  point  to  which 
the  principal  efforts  of  the  allies  were  directed  j  and 
Napoleon,  on  October  5th,  quitted  Dresden  in  com- 
pany with  the  King  of  Saxony,  and  took  post  about 
25  miles  from  Leipsic,  where  he  concentrated  his  forces 
to  the  supposed  number  of  180,000  men.  At  thk 
period  an  important  accession  was  made  to  the  strength 
of  the  allies  by  a  treaty  between  Austria  and  Bavaria, 
in  virtue  of  which,  55,000  Bavarian  troops  were  to  act 
in  conjunction  with  the  Austrians.  This  power  having 
been  always  favoured  by  the  French  as  a  counterpoise 
to  the  House  of  Austria,  a  stronger  proof  could  not  be 
given  of  the  general  concurrence  of  Germany  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  Napoleon,  than  its  desertion  of  his 
alliance. 

The  grand  contest  for  the  city  of  Leipsic,  for  the 
decision  of  which  a  greater  force  was  assembled  than 
had  almost  ever  acted  on  so  confined  a  theatre,  is  not 
to  be  described  without  a  minute  detail,  its  results  iaI6rf6' 
can  therefore  bef  here  related.    The  first  general  artlta:ck 
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of  the  grand  army  took  place  to  the  south  of  the  town 
an  October  l6th,  which,  after  much  slaughter,  left  the 
opposite  armies  in  nearly  the  position  they  held  at  its 
commencement.  The  17th  passed  chiefly  in  preparation 
for  the  great  action  of  the  next  day,  which  was  directed 
upon  the  town  itself.  At  its  conclusion,  the  French 
had  lost  40,000  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners, 
with  65  pieces  -of  cannon.  Seventeen  battalions  of 
their  German  auxiliaries  deserted  them  during  the 
conflict     The  victors  remained  that  night  on  their 

ground.  On  the  morning  of  the  19th,  the  King  of 
axony  sent  a  flag  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  in- 
treating  him  to  spare  the  town,  but  it  bemg  considered 
as  a  feint  to  gain  time,  an  assault  was  immediately 
ordered.  Leipsic  was  carried  after  a  short  resistance, 
and  the  allies  entered  two  hours  after  Napoleon  had 
made  his  escape.  The  King  of  Saxony  with  all  his 
court,  the  French  garrison  and  rear-guard  of  30,000 
men,  and  the  sick  and  wounded  computed  at  22,000, 
with  the  magazines,  stores,  and  artillery,  were  taken 
with  the  city.     No  success  could  be  more  complete. 

The  retreat  of  the  remaining  French  army  was  all 
confusion  and  disarray,  and  many  prisoners  and  other 
spoils  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  pursuers.  The  com- 
bined  Bavarian  and  Austrian  army  under  General 
Wrede  posted  itself  at  Hanau  to  intercept  Napoleon's 
retreat  to  Frankfort.  Some  hard  fighting  occurred  in 
the  attempt,  and  the  allies  underwent  a  considerable 
loss }  the  French  were,  however,  still  pursued  till  their 
arrival  at  Frankfort.  On  November  2d,  Napoleon 
reached  Mentz  in  security,  and  boasted  of  having 
brought  back  100,000  men  of  the  hosts  which  he  led 
to  the  Elbe  and  Oder.  This  was  indeed  an  exagge- 
ration; but  a  very  considerable  number  of  French 
were  left  in  garrisons,  which  for  a  long  time  delayed 
the  entire  liberation  of  Germany. 

Tliat  desirable  undertaking  was  immediately  entered 
upon  by  the  allies.  The  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden 
marched  to  Hanover  on  October  6lii,  where  his  entry  was 
preceded  by  a  proclamation  to  the  Hanoverians  in  the 
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nameof  theprivy-councillors  of  the  King  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, appointed  to  the  electoral  ministry  of  Brunswick- 
Luneburg,  which  announced  their  resumption  of  the 
government  of  the  electoral  dominions.  This  return 
to  the  rule  of  a  mild  and  legitimate  sovereign  from  that 
of  an  oppressive  conqueror,  infused  universal  joy 
among  the  people.  The  Crown  Prince  then  repaired 
to  Bremen,  which  city  he  entered  on  the  17th.  He 
afterwards  restored  Lubeck  to  its  former  freedom,  and 
thence  marched  to  the  Danish  frontier  to  pursue  his 
own  plans  of  policy.  The  two  allied  Emperors,  and 
the  Kings  of  Prussia  and  Bavaria,  met  at  Frankfort  in 
the  beginning  of  November,  which  was  declared  a  free 
city.  About  this  time  the  King  of  Wurtemberg  made 
a  treaty  with  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  by  which  he 
renounced  the  confederacy  of  the  Rhine,  and  agreed  to 
unite  his  troops  with  those  of  the  allies. 

The  most  important  and  unexpected  effect  of  this* 

freat  change  of  fortune,  was  a  revolution  by  which 
[olland  was  broken  off  from  the  dominion  of  France, 
and  restored  to  her  independence.  Early  in  the  spring 
an  insurrection  had  been  planned  at  Amsterdam  in 
favour  of  the  House  of  Orange,  but  had  been  sup- 
pressed by  the  punishment  of  those  concerned  in  it^ 
The  approach  of  the  allied  troops  to  the  Dutch  fron- 
tier  roused  again  to  action  the  repressed  public  feeling; 
and  apparendy  without  any  previous  concert,  the  peo- 
ple of  Amsterdam,  on  November  15th,  rose  in  a  body, 
hoisted  the  Orange  colours,  proclaimed  the  sovereignty 
of  that  House,  and  dismissing  the  French  authorities, 
organized  a  temporary  administration.  Their  example 
was  followed  by  the  principal  towns  in  the  provinces  of 
Holland  and  Utrecht ;  and  intelligence  of  these  events 
was  brought  to  London  on  the  21st,  by  a  deputation 
for  the  purpose  of  inviting  the  Prince  of  Orange  to 
come  over  and  place  himself  at  the  head  of  his  country- 
men, with  which  he  readily  complied.  The  English 
government  immediately  resolved  to  afford  instant  aid 
to  the  Dutch  with  all  the  force  that  could  be  furnished, 
and  tlie  Prince  of  Orange  embarked  in  a  man  of  W6r 
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on  the  95th^  So.  unpremeditated  had  been  the  ni0¥ep 
ment  at  AtnateFdan^  that  no  regular  military  force  waa 
at  haj^d  to  support  the  revolution;  aua  although 
the  French  troops  in  the  country  were  few,  and  their 
CQiamanders  were  panic->struck,  it  was  a  great  relief  to 
the  public  when  a  body  of  300  Cossacks  entered  Am- 
sterckm.  The  Russian  army,  under  General  Winzin- 
fferode,  now  crossed  the  Issel  and  proceeded  to  Amersk 
fort.  The  French  main  body  at  Gorcum,  having 
recovered  their  ^irits,  made  an  advance  upon  Am- 
filberdaw,  Dordrecht,  and  Woerden.  They  were  re- 
pulsed 9k  the  t-wo  former  places,  but  entered  the  latter, 
where  they  committed  shamefUl  outrages.  At  length 
sufficient  aid  arrived  from  England  and  other  parts  to 
effect  the  expulsion  of  the  French,  and  no  resistance 
to  the  revolution  remained,  except  from  Admiral  Ver- 
heul,  commander  of  the  Texel  fleet,  who  took  pos- 
session of  the  fort  of  the  Helder,  and  declared  his 
resolution  of  maintaining  the  authority  from  which  he 
received  his  af^pointment*  The  Prince  of  Orange  made 
his  entry  into  Amsterdam  on  December  1st,  and  he 
soon  ai^er  issued  a  proclamation  in  which  intimation 
was  given  of  a.  higher  relation  towards  the  Netherlands, 
in  which  be  was.  placed  in  conformity  to  their  desire ; 
and  the  title  which  he  thenceforth  bore,  was  that  of 
Sovereign  Prince  of  the  United  Netherlands. 

Some  further  continental  events  of  this  memorable 
year  remain  to^be  noticed* 

The  King  of  Denmark^  who  still  refilled  1^  join  the 
league  against  France,  and  regarded  with  much  re*, 
fientment  the  agreement  between  Ruasia^  ajad  Sweden, 
for  the*  conveyance  of  Norway  to  the  lirirterj  declared 
war  against  Sweden*  on  the-  5th  of  Septe^ootber*  Hia 
means^.  however,  were  wh<^ly  inadequate  to  sustain, 
such  a  contest  while  staring  alonei  in  tb^  nidst  of  % 
boatiOie  confed^na^;  and  wh^a  the  Crowsn-Prince  o£ 
Sweden  found  leisure  to  march  against  the  Danish 
.  frontier,  Hohtein  was^  sooa  over'-rua  \rf  hia  tnoopek 
The  Prince  of  Heaae,  commandfir  of  the  !Uaoe&^  findms? 
him»el£  enlarely  wsxouaufed,.  m^piested  aa  armiitiocb 
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which  WB8  granted,  oh  th6  condition  thiSit  thfe  Whole  iX 
Holstein  and  part  of  SchlesWig  were  to  feittatn  itt  pOd- 
sesSiion  of  the  allies,  with  liberty  to  th^^ttl  of  eSfectitig 
the  reduction  of  80me  remaining  fortresisesv  Siteh  was 
the  humiliated  condition  of  Denmark  At  the  close  of 
the  year. 

Upon  the  retreat  of  Napoleon  from  Leipsic,  a  lafgfe 
body  of  French  troops  was  left  in  Dresden  Uiider  the 
command  of  Marshal  Gouvion  St.  Cyr,  which  was 
augmented  by  fugitives  from  Vandamme's  defeated 
army.  They  were  soon  reduced  to  a  Wretched  con- 
dition by  disease  and  want ;  and  although  their  com- 
mander made  demonstrations  of  resistance  when  block- 
aded by  the  Russians,  he  found  it  necessary  on  Novfetn- 
ber  12th  to  surrender  himself  and  his  men  prisoners  of 
war,  to  the  amount,  in  officers  and  privates,  of  ifeeffe 
than  40,000.  Itt  the  same  month  the  French  gsirritons 
in  Stettin  and  its  forts  also  capitulated  on  th^  same  doii- 
dition,  to  the  number  of  between  *7  and  8000.  Some  6f 
the  men,  who  were  Dutch,  ttlDunted  the  Orangfe 
cockade,  and  were  sent  to  join  their  countrymen. 

The  liberation,  or  rather  the  recovery,  of  the  north  of 
Italy  was  an  object  which  soon  occupied  the  dttfentioii 
of  the  Austrian  Court,  and  Baron  Millar  crossed  the 
Alps  in  October  with  an  army  of  60,000  men,  and  com- 
menced operations  against  the  French*  Various  actions 
also  took  place  in  Carniola  and  Istria,  the  result  of 
which  was  the  retreat  of  the  French  into  Italy.  Trieste 
and  the  whole  Dalmatian  cOast  were  brought  unddr 
the  Austrian  dominion  with  the  assistance  of  the  Eng- 
lish fleet. 

The  Helvetic  confederacy,  of  which  Napoleon  Wgte 
the  declared  protector,  seemed  disposed  in  this  great 
mutation  of  affairs  to  presence  a  neutrality ;  and  the  diifet  ^ 
of  the  cantons  itl  November  issued  a  notification  to  this 
purpose,  dnd  decreed  the  levy  of  an  alrtny  to  Support  ife 
They  were,  ho^wever,  soon  taught  thstt  a  small  poW^r  ift 
the  midst  of  the  contentions  of  grefat  dri^s  cannot  re- 
main neutral  at  its  pleasure.  An  Aiu^trian  army  entered 
ShKritZerland,  with  a  declaration  th^tit^  neutraBty  &6iM 
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not  be  permitted  by  the  allied  powers,  who  were  resolved 
to  free  her  from  foreign  influence,  and  see  her  in- 
dependent before  they  could  recognize  her  as  neutral. 
At  Bern,  on  the  entry  of  Count  Bubna  with  a  body  of 
cavalry,  the  ancient  government  of  the  canton  was 
restored.  Geneva  was  afterwards  occupied  by  the 
.allies;  and  the  Austrians,  advancing  to  Basle  and 
Schaffhausen,  crossed  the  Rhine  and  proceeded  to  the 
French  frontier.  They  also  passed  that  boundary  river 
at  other  parts,  and  spread  in  Alsace  and  Franche 
Comte.  France  was  now  completely  in  a  state  of  inva- 
sion ;  and  Napoleon  displayed  bis  alarm  by  a  decree 
issued  December  26th,  announcing  the  mission,  into 
the  military  divisions  of  the  empire,  of  commissioners 
armed  with  extraordinary  powers  for  organizing  the 
means  of  defence. 

The  unfortunate  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  of  America  in  this  year  was  productive  of 
a  variety  of  events,  but  for  the  most  part  on  a  small 
scale,  and  of  which  only  a  few  of  the  principal  claim  to 
be  recorded. 

Before  the  expiration  of  the  last  year,  a  trial  of  strength 
between  the  war  and  peace  parties  in  America  occurred 
in  an  election  for  president  and  vice-president  of  the 
states.  The  result  was  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Madison 
for  the  former  office  by  a  majority  of  128  to  89,  and  of 
Mr.  Gerry  for  the  latter  by  nearly  the  same  majority. 

In  a  report  from  the  committee  of  foreign  relations  laid 
before  the  House  of  Representatives  on  January  29th, 
the  president's  refusal  to  concur  in  the  proposal  of  an 
armistice  made  by  Admiral  Warren  was  fully  approved, 
and  the  ground  of  quarrel  with  Great  Britain  was 
stated  as  sumost  entirely  referring  to  the  right  claimed 
by  her  of  impressing  seamen  on  board  of  American 
vessels.  To  this  clainithey  recommended  an  unceasing 
resistance,  but  were  desirous  of  the  enactment  of  such 
regulations  as  might  prevent  the  subjects  of  one 
country  from  entering  into  the  service  of  the  other. 

Notwithstanding  the  ill  success  of  the  last  year's 
e^Kpeditions  into  Canada,   that  province  was  stiU  the 
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great  object  of  American  enterprize.  In  January 
General  Winchester  advanced  with  more  than  1000 
men  to  the  attack  oCFort  Detroit.  He  was  opposed  by 
Colonel  Proctor  with  500  regulars  and  militia,  and  600 
Indians,  when  about  500  of  the  Americans  with  their 
commander  surrendered  prisoners,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  rest  on  their  retreat  were  cut  off  by  the  Indians. 
This  misfortune  was  compensated  by  the  capture  of 
York,  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada,  on  lake  Ontario. 
General  Dearborn  arrivmg  by  water  at  the  place  on 
April  27th,  landed  his  troops,  and  commenced  an  attack 
on  the  works  defended  by  General  Sheaffe  at  the  head 
of  700  regulars  and  militia,  and  some  Indians.  At  the 
same  time  the  American  flotilla  under  Commodore 
Chauncey  opened  a  fire  on  the  British  batteries  from  the 
harbour.  An  explosion  took  place,  which  obliged 
General  Sheaffe  to  march  out  with  the  regulars,  leaving 
the  others  to  capitulate.  Considerable  public  stores 
were  taken  with  the  town. 

The  Canadian  lakes  now  became  the  most  active 
scene  of  warfare,  and  a  number  of  spirited  actions  took 
place  on  their  codsts  and  waters.  On  April  23d 
Colonel  Proctor  embarked  with  a  force  of  regulars, 
militia,  and  Indians,  to  attack  a  post  of  Americans  at  the 
rapids  of  the  Miami,  a  river  flowing  into  lake  Erie. 
While  engaged  in  battering  their  defences,  an  American 
reinforcement  of  1300  men  under  the  command  of 
Brigadier-General  Clay,  coming  down  the  river,  made 
an  attack  upon  him,  aided  by  a  sally  of  th^  garrison. 
After  a  severe  action  they  were  repulsed,  and  the  greater  . 
part  were  killed  or  taken.  Colonel  Proctor  was  not 
able,  however,  to  maintain  his  position. 

On  May  27th,  the  Americans  in  force  made  a  land- 
ing at  Fort  George  on  the  Niagara,  and  proceeded  to 
an  attack  of  the  place.  Afler  a  gallant  defence,  it  was 
evacuated  by  the  commander.  Colonel  Vincent,  who 
retreated  to  a  position  near  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario. 
The  American  army  in  the  meantime  pushed  forwards 
a  large  body  which  rendered  them  masters  of  the  Nia<i 
gara  frontier.    They  met,  however,  with  several  checks 
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in  attempting  a  further  advance ;  and  in  June,  Gener^ 
Dearborn  concentrated  his  forces  at  Fort  George, 
where  he  remained  in  a  strongly  entrenched  camp. 
On  Lake  Ontario,  the  British  naval  commander,  SSr 
James  Yeo,  and  the  American  Commodore  Chauncey, 
kept  each  other  in  check  without  any  decided  supe- 
riority on  either  side.  A  British  expedition  to  Lsike 
Champlain,  was  successful  in  destroying  a  number  of 
military  buildings  and  a  great  quantity  of  naval  and 
other  stores.  In  the  month  of  September  the  Ameri- 
cans accomplished  the  object  of  gaining  naval  posses- 
sion of  the  lakes,  as  far  as  concerned  Lake  Erie. 
Their  commander  on  that  station,  Commodore  Percy, 
on  the  10th,  brought  to  action  the  British,  or  rather 
the  Canadian  squadron,  commanded  by  Captain  Bar» 
clay,  and  compelled  the  whole  of  it  to  surrender.  The 
consequence  of  this  disaster  was  the  relinquishment  by 
the  British  of  the  Michigan  territory,  with  the  ex- 
ception  of.  Fort  Michilimackanack,  and  the  abandon- 
pent  of  the  posts  in  Upper  Canada  beyond  Grand 
River. 

A  ^eat  effort  was  made  in  the  autumn  by  the 
Americans  for  the  invasion  of  Canada  at  diflercnt 
points,  which  commenced  ^with  the  advance  of  Major- 
General  Hampton  to  the  frontier  on  the  Montreal  side. 
Sir  G.  Prpvost  repaired  to  the  spot,  bringing  a  rein- 
forcement to  Sir  R.  Sheafie,  commander  of  the  district. 
Hampton  passed  the  boundary  into  Lower  Canada 
on  October  QlsU  and  proceeded  along  both  banks  of 
the  Ch^teauguay  River  against  the  British  advanced 
posts.  On  the  26th,  he  was  engaged  by  a  much  in- 
ferior force  of  British  and  Canadians,  and  so  effectually 
checked,  that  he  re-crossed  the  frontier,  and  retreated 
tQ  his  former  position.  The  American  General  Wil- 
kinson, in  CQ-oper^tion  with  this  attempt,  embarked 
witU  IQsiQQQ  men  on  Lake  Ontario^  and  proceeded 
in  battQa\}x  down  the  St.  Laurence  with  the  intention 
^f  reacUiftg  Montreal.  Sir  G.  Prevost  had,  however^ 
plaeed  a  (Qips  of  observation  to  watoh  the  mov^nents 
«lt^  Asii<^¥!sm9  w^iioby  being  attacked  by  tbem,  m^ 
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tirely  defeated  the  assailants  with  considerable  loss^ 
after  which  they  returned  to  their  own  shores.  The 
final  result  of  this  combined  expedition  was  that  both 
the  Canadian  provinces  were  freed  from  their  invaders, 
who  withdrew  in  December  to  winter  quarters  within 
their  own  territories. 

A  successful  attempt  by  the  British  army  against 
Fort  Niagara  was  the  latest  occurrence  in  these  parts. 
On  December  19th,  a  body  of  about  500  men  under 
Colonel  Murray  was  landed  early  in  the  morning  near 
the  fort,  which,  by  an  escalade,  carried  the  works  with 
a  trifling  loss,  killing  or  taking  prisoners  all  the  gar* 
rlson,  and  making  prize  of  a  large  quantity  of  arms  and 
stores.  The  American  General  Hull,  soon  after  ar- 
riving at  the  town  of  Buffalo  to  check  the  farther 
progress  of  the  British,  was  attacked  on  the  30th,  by 
General  Riall  at  the  head  of  1000  regulars  and  miUtia, 
and  400  Indians,  and  entirely  routed.  BuB^o  and  the 
village  of  Black-rock  were  afterwards  committed  to  the 
flames,  and  the  whole  of  the  American  frontier  was 
left  naked ;  Sir  G.  Prevost,  in  a  proclamation,  repre- 
senting these  severities  as  a  measure  of  yetaliation 
for  the  destruction  practised  by  the  Amei:icans  in 
their  invasion  of  Upper  Canada,  particularly  their 
conflagration  of  Newark,  a  place  containing  150 
houses. 

While  these  transactions  were  going  on  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  America,  a  desultory  warfare  wsts  maintained 
in  the  south  by  the  British  blockading  squadrons,  which 
sent  their  light  vessels  up  the  rivers  at  the  head  of 
Chesapeak  Bay,  and  made  occasional  attacks  on  the 
small  towns  and  repositories  of  stores  on  their  banks. 
These  were  successful,  though  the  objects  were  of  in- 
considerable importance.  A  more  important  enter- 
prize  was  undertaken  against  a  post  at  Hampton  in 
Virginia,  defended  by  a  considerable  corps  of  troops. 
On  Jufte  26th,  Sir  Sl  Beckwith,  who  had  embarked 
with  the  troops  under  his  command  on  board  Admiral 
Cockbum's  light  squadron,  turned  the  flank  of  the 
Americans  unobserved,  and  after  a  brisk  action/gained 
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possession  of  their  camp  and  batteries.  In  the  follow- 
ing month,  the  islands  of  Ocrakoke  and  Portsmouth  on 
the  coast  of  North  Carolina  were  captured  by  the 
squadron  of  Admiral  Cockbume. 

In  the  naval  combats  between  the  two  nations, 
success  began  to  be  more  equally  divided.  The 
preceding  year  closed  with  another  loss,  though  not 
a  disgrace,  to  the  British  navy.  On  December  29th, 
1812,  the.  English  frigate  Java,  Captain  Lambert, 
of  46  guns,  with  Lieu  tenant-General  Heslop  and  his 
staff  on  board,  bound  to  the  East  Indies,  gave  chace  off 
St.  Salvador  in  Brazil  to  a  strange  sail,  which  proved 
to  be  the  American  frigate  Constitution,  Commodore 
Bainbridge,  of  55  guns.  In  the  action  which  ensued, 
the  Java  was  reduced  to  a  mere  wr,eck  by  the  superior 
iire  of  her  antagonist,  and  was  compelled  to  strike  after 
sustaining  a  very  severe  loss,  in  which  was  that  of  her 
brave  captain. 

This  misfortune  was  compensated  to  the  British  navy 
by  an  action  in  which  it  recovered  its  wonted  honours. 
His  Majesty^s  frigate  Shannon,  Captain  Broke,  stationed 
off  the  pojt  of  Boston,  had  been  brought  to  a  state  of 
the  most  perfect  discipline  by  her  commander,  who 
assiduously  exercised  his  men  in  the  use  of  great  and 
small  arms.  In  this  state  of  preparation.  Captain 
Broke,  on  June  1st,  stood  close  in  with  Boston  fight- 
house  by  way  of  a  challenge  to  the  United  States' 
frigate  Chesapeake,  a  fine  ship  of  49  guns  fully  man- 
ned. The  American  accepted  the  proffered  combat, 
and  standing  out  of  the  harbour,  confidently  bore  down 
on  his  foe.  The  ships  were  soon  in  close  contact, 
when  Captain  Broke,  discerning  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity, gave  orders  for  boarding,  himself  setting  the 
example.  The  conflict  was  bloody  but  short:  the 
American's  decks  were  cleared  in  two  minutes,  her 
colours  were  hauled  down,  and  the  British  flag  hoisted 
over  them,  and  she  was  led  away  in  triumph,  in  the 
sight  of  aU  her  friends,  who  were  expecting  her  vic- 
torious return. 
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The  French  navy  was  now  so  much  reduced,  that 
scarcely  any  occasion  was  given  during  this  year  to 
British  seamen,  of  displaying  their  superiority  in  the 
combats  of  squadrons  or  single  ships  against  their  ac- 
customed foe;  and  their  spirit  of  enterprize  was  chiefly 
exercised  in  attacks  upon  harbours,  and  batteries  on 
the  sea-coast.  Several  spirited  and  successful  actions 
of  this  kind  in  the  Mediterranean  and  its  branches 
were  reported,  of  which  one  of  the  most  considerable 
was  the  capture  of  Fiume  in  the  Gulph  of  Venice. 
Admiral  Freemantle,  with  a  squadron  under  his  com* 
mand,  on  July  2d,  anchored  opposite  to  this  town, 
which  was  defended  by  four  strong  batteries.  On  the 
Sd,  the  ships  weighed  to  attack  the  batteries,  whilst  a 
detachment  of  seamen  and  marines  was  sent  to  storm 
the  Mole  Head.  This  party  succeeding,  dashed  into 
the  town,  drove  before  them  the  garrison  with  the 
governor  at  its  head,  and  with  a  very  small  loss,  gained 
complete  possession  of  the  place.  It  was  highly  to  the 
honour  of  the  victors,  that  although  the  town  was 
stormed  in  every  part,  not  an  individual  Was  plundered, 
and  nothing  was  carried  away  except  the  goods  afloat  , 
and  the  government  stores.  Of  90  vessels  captured, 
more  than  half  were  restored  to  their  owners. 

The  French  navy  in  October  sustained  the  loss  of 
two  frigates,  which,  in  returning  to  their  ports,  were 
nearly  disabled  by  a  hard  gale,  and  in  that  condition 
fell  in  with  English  ships,  to  which  they  were  incapable 
of  making  any  adequate  resistance. 

Among  the  foreign,  incidents  of  this  year  may  be 
mentioned  a  visitation  of  the  plague  in  the  island  of 
Malta,  which  spread  alarm  through  aU  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  excited  particular  interest  in  this  country 
on  account  of  the  British  troops  stationed  there.  They 
were,  however,  preserved  from  the  contagion  by  proper 
precautions;  and  the  whole  mortality  was  not  ^reat 
in  proportion  to  the  singular  pppulousness  of  the  island; 

In  the  month  of  July  some  severe  though  partial 
hurricanes  were  experienced  in  the  West  India  islands. 
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The  greatest  injunr  was  sustained  in  Dominica  and 
Bermuda.  In  me  latter  of  these,  the  town  of  Nassau, 
by  two  successive  tempests  from  opposite  quarters 
on  the  same  day,  was  nearly  ruined,  one-third  of 
the  houses  being  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  all 
the  rest  greatly  injured,  with  a  vast  destruction  of 
property. 

The  British  parliament  re-assembled  on  November 
4th,  and  was  opened  by  the  Prince  Regent  in  a  speech 
from  the  throne.  Its  topics  were  chiefly  the  new 
alliances  against  the  power  of  France,  and  their 
successes ;  and  the  war  with  America*  His  Royal 
Highness  declared  his  readiness  to  enter  into  dis- 
cussions for  the  adjustment  of  the  differences  sub- 
sisting between  this  country  and  the  United  States, 
"  Upon  principles  not  inconsistent  with  the  esta- 
blished maxims  of  public  law,  and  with  the  maritime 
rights  of  the  British  empire/'i  With  respect  to  the  other 
great  contest,  he  affirmed  that  ^*  no  disposition  to 
require  from  France  sacrifices  of  any  description  in- 
consistent with  her  honour,  or  just  pretensions  as  a 
,  nation,  will  ever  be  on  his  part,  or  on  that  of  his 
Majesty's  allies,  an  obstacle  to  peace.^'  The  addresses 
on  the  speech  were  carried  without  opposition. 

After  the  treaties  and  conventions  with  Russia  and 
Prussia  had  been  laid  before  parliament,  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  measure 
for  augmenting  the  disposable  force  of  the  country, 
which  consisted  in  allowing  a  number  from  the  militia 
regiments,  not  exceeding  three-fourths  of  the  whole,  to 
vdunteer  into  the  line  on  payment  of  an  additional 
bounty,  and  to  be  accompanied  by  their  officers,  to 
whom  an  encouragement  was  to  be  given  for  volunteer- 
ing. Leave  being  granted  to  bring  in  a  bill  upon  this 
plan,  it  passed  throu^  both  Houses  without  oppositicm  i 
the  general  impression  being,^  both  in  and  oat  of  por- 
tiamrat,  that  in  the  present  ccmmncture  of  afl^r% 
every  possible  exertion  should  be  made  to  badnff 
the  great  contest  on  the  continent  to  a  speedy  aad 
desirable  issue.    In  the  same  spirit,  a  supplementary 
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loan  of  22  millions  proposed  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  was  agreed  to  ;  and  various  foreign  subsidies 
consequent  upon  engagements  entered  into  by  the 
ministers,  were  passed  without  a  dissentient  voice. 
On  December  20th  parliament  broke  up  with  a  motion 
for  an  adjournment  to  March  1st,  which,  after  an 
attempt  to  shorten  the  period  by  an  amendment^ 
was  carried  without  a  division. 
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Year  of  George  III.  54?  &  55. 
-     Parliament    2&3. 

The  Allied  Armies  enter  France.  —  Napcleon  leaves  Paris  and  heads 
his  Troops.  —  Actions. —  Retreat  of  Napoleon  and  Advance  of  the 
Allies.  —  He  concentrates  his  Forces  and  repels  Marshal  Blucher.  — 
^^ervoards  marches  against  Prince  Schvmrtzenberg  toho  retires.  -^ 
Motions  of  the  Crotm  Prince  qfStoeden.  —  Failure  of  the  British  at 
Bergen-op  Zoom.  —  Advance  of  Lord  Wellington.  —  Negotiations  at 
Chatillon;  broken  off.  —  Farther  Actions  between  the  main  Armies.  — 
The  Allies  determine  on  marching  to  Paris. —  Wellington  continues 

.  to  advance,  and  Bordeaux  declares  for  the  Bourbons.  —  Battle  before 
Paris.  —  Its  Results  and  Capitulation  of  Paris.  —  Provisional  Go- 
vernment.— Deposition  of  Buonaparte. — He  sends  in  his  Resignation. 

—  His  treaty  tvith  the  Allied  Pcmers.  —  Battle  of  Toulouse. —  Sortie 
from  Bayonrie.  —  Naval  Actions  tvith  the  French,  —  Parliament.  — 

BiU  respecting  Colonial  Offices. -y- Bills  to  take  away  Corruption  of 
Blood,  and  alter  the  Mode  of  Execution  in  High  Treason. —  Motion 
relative  to  the  Speaker's  Address  to  the  Prince  Regent. — Proceedings 
on  the  Com  Laws.  —Budget. — Bill  for  preserving  Peace  in  Ireland. 

—  Departure  of  Louis  XVIILfrom  England;  Entrance  into  Paris. 
—Treaty  betweenFrance  andthe  AUiedP&wers.'--Dutch  Constitution. 
— Plan  of  the  Union  of aU  Belgium. — Hamburg  restored  to  Independ- 
ence. 7—  Hanover  erected  into  a  Kingdom.  —  Treaty  between  Den- 
mark,  Sweden,  and  Great  Britain.  —  Cession  of  Norway  to  Sweden. 

—  Resistance  of  the  Norwegians,  and  itsfnal  Result. —  Return  of 
Ferdinand  VH.  to  Srnin.  —  Abolition  of  the  Cortes.—  The  Popes 
Return  to  Rome.  —  Revival  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  and  Restoration 
if  other  Religious  Communities.  —  King  of  Sardinia  recovers  his 
Italian  Territories^  with  the  annexation  of  Genoa.  —  Alliance  between 
the  Kins  of  Naples  and  Emperor  <f  Austria.  —  Federal  Compact  of 
Switzerland.  —  Affairs  in  the  United  States  of  America.  —  Actions 
in  Canada.  —  Operations  against  the  Sonihern  States.  —  C%  of 
Washington  taken.  —  Expeditions  against  Alexandria  and  Baltimore. 

—  Farther  Actions  in  Cfanada  and  on  the  Lakes.  —  Destruction  of 
the  British  FlotiUa  on  Lake  Champkin,  and  Retreat  ff  General 
Prevost.  —  Naval  Actions.  —  Peace  signed  at  Ghent.  —  Autumnal 
Session  of  Parliament  -t  Debate  on  continuing  the  Militia  embodied. 
Amendment  of  Irish  Peace-preservation  Act.  Proceedings  of  Irish 
Catholics.  —  Princess  of  fvcdes.  —  Royal  and  Imperial  Visitors  in 
England. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  year  the  attention  of 
all  Europe  was  fixed  upon  Francei  which,  from  having 
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been  accustomed  to  send  out  her  conquering  legions 
to  dictate  laws  to  her  neighbours  in  their  capi- 
tals, now  saw  her  frontiers  passed  by  powerful  armies 
from  those  very  states  which  she  had  compelled  to  pur- 
chase peace  by  submitting  to  her  rule,  or  co-operating 
in  her  plans.  Of  all  the  nations  now  leagued  against 
her,  there  was  none,  England  excepted,  which  had  not 
acted  in  alliance  with  her.  At  this  crisis  of  her  fat^f 
he  who  had  plunged  her  into  this  abyss  of  difficulty  ap- 
peared to  have  lost  his  powers  of  exertion.  The  habits 
of  despotism  had  gained  so  much  upon  him,  that  he  was 
incapable  of  listening  to  any  advice  that  wa^  not  in  cor- 
respondence with  ms  own  plans,  and  yet  he  seemed 
overwhelmed  with  the  business  that  pressed  upon  him. 
He  talked  much  of  what  was  to  be  done,  but  did  no- 
thing ;  and  when  the  allies  entered  France,  they  found 
his  means  of  defence  no  further  advanced,  than  when 
he  had  crossed  the  Rhine  on  his  retreat. 

The  allied  armies  passed  that  river  at  different  places 
from  Coblentz  to  Basle,  and  their  advance  occupied  the 
tract  from  the  Palatinate  to  Franche  Comte.  By  the 
middle  of  January  Marshal  Blucher  had  taken  possession 
of  Nancy,  and  the  Austrian  General  Guillay  was  at 
Langres.  On  the  25th  of  that  month  Napoleon  left 
Paris  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  armies ;  and  from 
this  time,  being  in  his  proper  element,  he  cannot  be 
accused  of  want  of  activity.  He  advanced  to  St.  Dizier 
on  the  Mame,  and  immediately  directed  attacks 
upon  the  different  corps  of  the  alUes  collected  round 
him.  Some  of  these  actions  were  successful ;  but  an 
engagement  at  La  Rothiere,  on  February  1st,  in  which 
he  was  present,  terminated  in  his  retreat  after  the  loss  of 
73  pieces  of  cannon  and  a  considerable  number  of  men. 
Its  consequences  were  the  advance  of  the  allies  to 
Troyes,  which  was  entered  by  the  Prince .  of  Wurtera- 
berg  'on  the  7th,  and  the  evacuation  of  Chalons  sur, 
Mame  by  Marsl^al  Macdonald.  Chalons  sur  Saone  was 
also  captured  by  the  Austrians.  This  rapid  career, 
which  threatened  speedy  ruin  to  the  French  Emperor^ 
stimulated  him  to  fresh  exertions ;  and  finding  hims<^ 
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unable  to  oppose  an  adequate  resistance  to  the  allied 
annies  in  every  quarter,  he  determined  upon  the  plan  of 
concentrating  his  force  at  particular  points,  and  striking 
home  blows  in  succession,  which  might  cut  off  their  com- 
munications with  each  other.  The  Prussian  army  under 
Blucher  was  his  first  object;  and  after  a  variety  of 
actions,  that  commander  was  under  the  necessity  of 
drawing  back  as  far  as  Chalons  on  the  Marne,  with 
the  complete  interruption  of  his  communication  with 
the  Austrians.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  Winzin- 
gerode  had  carried  Soissons  by  assault,  and  had  moved 
from  thence  to  Rheims  for  the  purpose  of  joining 
Blucher.  During  these  operations.  Prince  Schwartzen- 
berg  with  the  Austrians  had  been  advancing  upon  Paris 
in  the  direction  of  the  Seine.  Sens  was  taken  on  Feb- 
ruary  11th,  and  a  corps  had  gained  possession  of  Fon- 
tainebleau  on  the  I6th.  Napoleon  now  turned  his 
arms  on  that  side,  and  after  some  actions,  Schwartzen- 
berg  was  obliged  to  withdraw  his  positions  on  the  Seine, 
and  establish  his  head-quarters  at  Troyes.  This  city 
was  evacuated  by  the  allies  on  the  23d  and  re-entered 
with  no  small  triumph  by  Napoleon.  It  was  however 
recovered  on  March  4th  by  General  Wrede,  at  which 
time  Napoleon  was  marching  against  Blucher. 

The  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  was  with  his  army  at 
Cologne  on  February  10th,  and  its  corps  under  Bmow 
and  Winzingerode  were  pushing  forward  in  the  Low;- 
countries,  where  they  had  gained  possession  of  several 
towns.  The  latter  general,  as  already  mentioned,  after- 
wards  advanced  to  Soissons.  In  Holland,  the  French 
garrison  of  Gorcum  capitulated  in  February.  An  attempt 
made  by  Sir  Thomas  Graham  to  carry  the  strong  fortress 
of  Bergen-op-Zoom  on  March  7th,  urifbrtunately  failed^ 
with  a  considerable  loss  in  killed  and  prisoners.  During 
this  time  the  combined  army  in  the  south  of  France 
under  Lord  Wellington  was  making  gradual  progress^ 
and  by  successive  actions  drove  «the  French  across  the 
Grave  D'Oleron,  upon  which,  on  February  18th,  its 
posts  were  established.  In  Germany  the  allied  troopf 
were  occupied  in  the  investment  of  places  still  held  uy 

11 
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French  gftitison^.  Dantzic  capitulated  in  the  begintiin^ 
of  the  year,  its  garrison  remaining  prisoners  of  war. 
Wittenberg  was  soon  after  carried  by  atorm,  and  its 
castle  was  surrendered  by  capitulation* 

Returning  to*  the  principisd  scene  of  action,  it  & 
proper,  before  the  narrative  of  military  Operations  hre^ 
sumed,  to  take  notice  of  the  negotiations  for.p^ac^ 
which  had  been  carrying  on  at  ChatiMon  from  the  tiihe 
of  die  entrance  of  tmauied  armies  into  France^  <  The 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  different  powers  (amongwiboni 
Xord  Castlereagh  was  the  representative  of  H^ghaod) 
met  the  French  plenipotentiary  at  that  towB,  i^hen  the 
latter  propose  a  suspension  or  arms,  with  an  immediate 
surrender  of  the  fortresses  in  the  countries  which  fVailce 
Was  to  give  up.  Instead  of  acceding  to  this  proposal^ 
whichi  was  apparently  intended  to  prevent  the  advance 
<ifthe  allied  arms  towards  Paris,  whilst  all  the  force  of 
the  country  should  be  mustered  to  resist  them,  the 
•ministers  of  the  allies  proposed  an  immediate  signature 
of  preliminaries  of  peace.  The  temporary  successes  of 
the  French  arms  caused  their  plenipotentiary  to  depart 
without  answering  the  proposal  of  the  allies ;  who  after- 
wards delivered  in  the  plan  of  such  a  treaty  as  they 
deemed  necessary  for  restoring  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe,  and  the  10th  of  March  was  mutually  &[ed  oil 
ibr  the  period  of  a  definite  answer.  Hiia  term  bein^ 
prolonged  to  the  15th,  the  Frendi  plenipotentiary  on  thm 
day  presented  a  cfyritre-pri^ety  Avhich  (say  the  allies)  re^ 
xseding  from  what  the  fVench  govemmient  itself  had 
ibnnerly  proposed,  demanded  that  nations;  quite  foreign 
to  France  should  remain  a  part  of  it,  aiid  that  France 
should  retain  frontiers  inconsistent  with  the  principles 
of  equiUbrium,  and  affording  the  same  points  of  aggres^ 
luon  oy  means  of  which  it  lud  effected  so  many  revohi* 
tions.  This  was  accordingly  rejected,  and  the  negotia^ 
^ons  at  ChatHlon  were  declared  to  be  at  an  end; 

Napoleon  was  left  making  his  second  advance  against 
Blucber,  whose  'arn^  effected  a  Jonction  wiifa  the  corps 
^f  Winzingerode  and  Bulow  at  iSdissons  on  Mardi  dd« 
Blucher  being  attacked  at  Craone  retreated  to  Laon* 

VOL.  II.  £  E 
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On  the  dth  be  ^was  there  attacked  witi)  all  his  force  by 
Napoleon,  who,  after  ia  severe  action  oti  that  and  tbe 
following  day,  retreated  at  all  points  with  tbe  loss  of 
48  pieces  of  cannon  and  between  5  and  6000  prisonenL 
The  intelligence  of  Blucher's  success  induced  Schwart- 
zetaberg  >again  to  advaace,  and  on  the  @  1st  bis  army 
took  a  position  before  Arci8*sur*Aube.    Tbe  French, 
who  wire  in  force  at  Arcis,  were  attacked  by  the  Prince 
of  Wurtemberg,  aad  obliged  to  abandon  the  place  after 
suataihing  great  loss.    Tm  next  point  to  which  both  the 
Aiflstirian  and  Fiench  armies  were  directed  was  Yttry, 
wdiereNapcdeon  was  to  be  joined  by  the  coi^s  of  N^  aad 
Maiedonaid.     He,  however,  took  theroad  to  St  Dizier, 
with  his  whde  araciy,  his  plan  being,  as  discovered  by  an 
iudieroepted  letter,  to  pusn  between  the  two  allied  anniea, 
break  I  mar  communication,  and  fiill  upon  the  sear  of 
theAustriiins*    The  discovery  of  his  intentions  pn>* 
duce4  an  immediate  determination  of  the  allied  generals 
to  unite  their  forces,  and  march  directly  for  Paris,  leav- 
h)g  Winzing^rode  and  Czemicheff  with  a  laige  body  of 
cavalry  and  cannon  to  harrass  Napdleon's  rear. 
:  IbemovementsofLord  Wellington  were  in  the  mean- 
^e  becoming  continually  more  important  to  the  com- 
mon caqse.     His  advance  through  a  stroi^  country 
tnterseoted^  with  riyecs,  in  the  face  c^an  active  and  vigi- 
famt  foe,  ijnaa  difficult,  and  every  ^tep  required  an  action. 
£)n  February  ^4l^  the  army^  foiced  the  passage  ofthe 
Gatfe  de  Pab  at  Orthesf  and  on  the  following  day  it 
Jscdssed  the  Adour.    The  important  city  of  Bourdeaux 
vm  occupied  by  a  detadimdnt  commanded  by  Marshal 
Beresfi>rd  on  March  12ih*    This  event  was  the  result 
of  ^  €oimter<*revoluticMi»xy  movement  favoured  by  the 
ittayor;^d  prinqipdinhahitante^  white 

Qfiiclfiade^  dedand  for  the  Bourbons,  and  claimed' ithe 
proteetton  bf  the  dombinad  urmy.  The  Duke  d' Ai^oo- 
ieme/  n^obew  to  L6uis  ^VI*  and  husband  to  his  dau^ix^ 
ter,  entered  Boutdeaux  with  the  British  tmops,  a^d  was 
roeeived  r  with  i^eneral  acdlamatione.  Lord '  WeUwgton 
proceeduDij^  ii^ainst  Soult,  the  latier^retr^ated  to  Tadbes^ 
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fifoin  which  place  he  was  driven  on  the  SOth^  with  CfWiy 
piderabler  Io68.  .        *  /       / 

The  graftd  allied  Army  ia  ite  advatice  to  Fapis.had  Ut 
head-K]uai*ter9  at  Coulomier  on  the  i?7th.  Oft  the  next 
day  Blucber  passed  the  Marne  at  Meaux.  The  alana 
now  became  hot  in  the  cajntal ;  sbotd  the  notoiftal  Kong 
Josephi  whom  his  brother  had  left  as  hi$  Ueutenant* 
general,  issued  a  {M^oclaination  urging  the  Parisiansi  to 
the  defence  of  their  city,  with  the  assurance  that  the 
.  Emperor  was  bringing  a  victorioua  army  to  th^r  swspom^ 
On  the  g9th,  the  corps  of  Mamaont  And  Mortier  lenWi'ed 
Piiris,  in  wbich  there  had  been  previmisly  lasseinbJted^s 
body  of  regular  troops,  with  30,000  nationall  guafdi^ 
The  allies  now  arrived  in  sight  of  the- capital,  arid  were 

Eosted  with  their  right  towards  Montmartpe,  and  their 
rft  near  the  wood  d:  Vincennes.  Prince  Schwai1»OT^ 
berg  addressed  a  proclamation  to  the  pec^le  jof-P^uds^ 
in  which,  acquiainting  them  with  the  pre^nceiof  the 
army  qf  the  allies  before  their  city,  their  object  being  a 
aipcere  and  lastmg  reconieiliatioh  with  JRrance,  he  srtld^ 
«<  the  attempts  hiOieirto  made  to  pi*  an  jend  to  sQrmaity 
calamities  have  been  fruitless,  bcecause  :there  eiists  m 
the  very  power  of  l^e  government  wfoidi  opjppeS9ei(i{^9iJ^ 
an  insurmou^itaWie  oiwtaclie  to  peace."  Ife  \  riBtrfhor 
hinted  the  expectatwA  of  the-  ^ied  ^x^wiek-a  thitt  tb# 
Parisians  .would  declare  in  fav^our  of  a  **  stliftarjjr  a«^o- 
rity,"  «nd  alluded  to /the  cfiodiict  of  :BoucdeaW'}  ;Q9i9r 
cliiding  with  ad*as8urance  of  pfymg  etterj^  atkwitiW'  to 
the  preservation  and  tranquiUite^iofthekcity^  ;  r 
The  fate  of  the  present  ruler  lof  Fran(ie;  hp»^ws@r| 
w«is  not  to  be  decided  without  another  t:.efiflict  -  Oil 
Mardbt  30th,  the  French  arniy,  imder  the  i^m^iaRd  flf 
Josf^h  Buonaparte  aasidted  hj  Marshal  Martoont  404 
Mcfftkr^  took  a  position  on  tbejlijei^ts  nearlParis  in.  a 
loitg  lin/i,.t}ie  centre  qf  which  vwasiprfifitQcted  by  s^eral 
redmil^*  and  more:  thw  1^  pteces-  ilif  'cannon  wer$ 
railg^d  along  it,  irn  attack:  ^m\  inimedialely  det^v 
mined  iipon  by  theialUes;  ii^di;  wias. commenced  by  th» 
two  Princes  of  Wurtemberg,  and  after  an  .joribflitinid* 
resistance,  the  opposite  heights  were  carried.    The  su6« 
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ceds  of  the  day  was  for  some  time  retarded  by  an  acci- 
dent which  delayed  the  advance  of  Blucher's  army ; 
but  at  length,  the  positions  gained  by  the  allies,  and  the 
losses  of  the  Frencn,  induced  the  latter  to  send  a  flag 
of  truce  to  propose  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  on  the  con- 
dition of  their  gelding  all  the  ground  without  the  bar- 
rier of  Paris.  The  terms  were  accepted,  and  in  the 
evening  Count  Nesselrode,  the  Russian  minister,  en- 
tered raris.  By  the  capitulation  that  followed^  Paris 
was  evacuated  on  the  morning  of  the  Slst,  by  the  troops 
of  Marmont  and  Mortier,  carrying  with  them  all  their 
militaipr  appurtenances.  The  national  guard  and  the 
muniapal  gendarmerie  were«entirely  separated  from  the 
troops  of  the  line ;  the  arsenals  and  magazines  were  left 
in  tneir  existing  state.  On  the  same  day  the  allied  so- 
vereigns entered  Paris  attended  by  their  guards  jj  the 
niost  perfect  order  being  everywhere  preserved.  The 
Emperor  Alexander  then  issued  a  declaration  expres- 
«ittg  the  intentions  of  himself  and  his  colleagues.  It 
offinned  that  they  would  no  more  treat  with  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  nor  with  any  of  his  family ; .  that  they  re- 
Bpeeted  the  integrity  of  France  as  it  existed  under  its 
legitimate  kings,  and  would  perhaps  do  more  for  it ; 
nnd  that  thepr  would  recognize  and  guarantee  the  con- 
Mitution  which  Ffaiice  should  adopt. 

On  April  1st,  the  members  of  the  senate  assembled 
pursuant  to  an  extraordinary,  convocation,  the  Prince  of 
benevento  (Tallqrrand)  being  their^  president,  and 
passed  a  decree  ror  a  provisional  government  of  five 
jtersonsy  Talleyrand  at  the  head..  On  the  following  day 
the  senate  passed  another  decree,  the  preamble  of  which 
assetted  **  mat  in  a  constitutional  monarchy  the  mcmarch 
exists  only  in  virtue  of  the  constitution  or  social  cOm-» 
pact.''  it  proceeded  to  shew  in  a  number  of  artides 
m  what  manner  Napoleon  Buonaparte  «had  violated  Us 
^ompiict  with'the  frehch  people,  and  as  a  consequence, 
pronounced  that  he  had  forfeited  the  throne,  and  that 
the  h^editary  right  established  in  his  fiimily  was 
abolished. 
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While  these  great  events  were  transacting,  Napoleorfr 
learning  the  danger  impending  over  the  capital,  movedf 
his  army  from  Troves. by  Sens,  and  arriving  at  Fromont 
OJX  the  30th,  would  have  been  at  Paris  on  me  same  di"^ . 
had  it  not  beep  in  the  possession  of  the  allies.  He  thiii 
retired  to  Fontainebleau,  whence,  on  April  4t}v  he  sent 
a  deputation  to  the  senate,  offering  to  submit  to  its  de» 
cision,  and  that  of  the  French  people,  aind  to  abdicate 
m  favour  of  his  son.  This  proposal  being /ejected,  he 
made  an  absolute  renunciation,  for  himself  and  his  heirs^ . 
of  the  thrones  of  France  and  Italy;  The  Emperor  of 
Russia  afterwards  proposed  to  him,  in  the  name  of  the 
allies,  that  he  should  choose  a  place  of  residence  for  him* 
telf  and  his  family,  when  he  nominated  Elba,  an  island  on 
the  coast  of  Tuscany.  On  April  1 1th,  a  treaty  between 
the  allied  powers  and  Buonaparte  Was  signed  at  Paris,  by 
the  articles  of  which,,  in  return  for  his  renunciation  of  the 
sovereignty  of  France  and  Italy,  he  and  his  spouse  Maria 
Louisa  were  to  retain  the  Imperial  title  for  life,  he  wia 
to  hold  the  isle,  of  Elba  in  full  sovereignty  whilst  he 
lived,  and  the  Empress  was  to  have  in  full  sovereignty 
the  duchies  of  Parma,  Guastalla,  and  Placentia,  with 
succession  to  her.  son  and  descendants*  Several  other 
very  favourable  conditions  were  annexed,  which  proved  • 
either  the  importance  stiU  attached  to  this  extraordinary 
person  by  the  allied  powers,  or  some  strong  interest 
operating  in  his  behalf.  It  is,  however,  observable  that 
tibe  British  ministry  refused  its  concurrence  to  this 
treaty,  farther  than  respected  the  assignment  of  Elba 
to  Buonaparte,  and  of  the  Italian  duchies  to  Maria 
Louisa. 

Although  the  battle  before  Paris  was  decisive  of  the 
war,  the  sword  was  .  not  yet  sheathed  in  France* 
Marshal  Soult  had  hastily  retreated  from  Tarbes  to 
Toulouse,  whither  he  was  followed  by  Lord  Wellington. 
On  account  of  the  sw(^en  state  of  the  Garonne,  no 
part. of  the  combined  army  coidd  be  conveyed  across 
the  river  till  April  8th,  at  which  time  no  information  of 
the.eVentsJn  I^uishad  been  received  by  either  of  the 
commainders.    Soult  had  made  the  best  advantage  of 
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the  defences  hid  position  in  Toulouse  sfBbrdeAr  and  {he 
8th  aoAdth  were  employed  by  Lord  Wellington  in  pre-; 
parations  for  an  attack.  This  took  place  on  the  lOih^ 
and  after  a  sanguinary  engagement,  the  allied  troops 
were  ei^tablished  on  three  sides  of  the  town.  During 
the  night  it  was  evacuated  by  the  French  army,  and  on 
the  next  day  the  white  flag  was  hoisted.  Lord  Wel- 
lington continued  his  advance,  till  authentic  advice 
of.  the  trani^ctions  at  Paris  produced  a  suspension  of 
bostifitiei. 

The  same  Want  of  timely  intelligence  was  .the  oc- 
casion of  unnecessary  bloodshed  in  another  part.  Early 
on  April  14th  a  sally  in  force  waH  made  by  the  garrison 
of.Bayonne  upon  the  position  of  the  allies  opposite  the 
citadel,  which  for  a  time  was  successful,  Major-General 
Hay,  commandant  of  the  out-posts,  bcnng  killed,  and 
Hajor-General  Stopford  wounded,  and  the  pbsition 
carried.  Lieutenant-General  Hope  bringing  up  a  rein- 
fiircement  was  also  wounded  and  taken  prbonen  Ai 
lengtii  all  the  posts  were  recovered,  but  not  without  a 
serious  loss  of  men. 

.  It  ];nay  be  proper,  by  way  of  terminating  the  narrative 
of  ihe  war  with  France,  to  insert  in  this  place  a  brief 
•  notice  of  the  concluding  naval  occurrences  between 
the  .'two  nations,  which  were  sotnewhat  remarkable  from 
the  additional  losses  inflicted  ou  the  reduced  Erencb 
marine.  * 

On  January  5th  Captain  Rainier  of  the  Niger  frigate, 
in  company  with  the  Tagus,  Captain  Pii)on,  gave  cnace 
off  the  coast  of  Brazil  to  a  sttrange  sail,  which  bein^ 
brought  to  action  on  the  next  day,  was  soon  compellel 
to  submit.  She  proved  to»  be  La  Ceres,  a  French 
frigate  of  44  guns^  commanded  by  the  Baron  de  Bou- 
gainville. * 

,  On  the  16th  of  January,  the  Cyane  and  the  Vene- 
cable,  on  the  Leeward  island  station,  gave  chace  to  two 
large  French  frigates,  with  one  of  which  the  Venerable 
alone  came  up  at  the  close  of  day.  The  chace  made  a 
bold  attempt  to  board  the  Venemble,  but  WM  faersdbP 
taken  in  the  action  with  very  codsiderable  loss^    fiSie 
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iR^ts  the  Aknene  of  44  gans^  oomnmmted  Ir^  an  officjer 
of  merit,  M.  Dbcrest  de  Villeaeuve.  Her  cQnsort»  the 
Iphigenie,  a  frigate  of  the  first  class,  was  pursue^ 
during  two  days  by  the  Cyane,  and  at  length  waa  over 
taken  and  captured. 

On  February  3d  Captain  Hayes^  of  the  Majestic,  en 
his  passage  from  St.  Michael  to  Madeira,  descried  three 
«hips  and  a  brig,  two  of  which  gme  chase  to  him*  On 
their  s^proach,  he  bore  down  to  the  headmost,  on 
which  she  joined  the  rest,  and  they  all  made  away  under 
all  the  sail  they  could  carry.  Captain  Hayes  o!v:^took 
the  stemmost,  which,  after  a  running  fire,  struck  Jmt 
colours^  She  proved  to  be  tlie  Terpsichore^  a  44  gun 
£rigate,  from  tne  Scheldt. 

A  severe  action  took  place  on  February  35th  between 
the  £urota8,  Captain  FhiUimoir^  and  die  Clorinde,  a 
Frendi  frigate  of  44  guns,  the  two  vessels  lymg  broad- 
side to  broadside,  dimng  which  all  the  niasts  of  the- 
£iirotas,  and  two  of  those  of  her  antagonist^  were  carried 
away.  While  preparations  were  makii^  on  the  neict 
day  by  the  Eurotas  to  renew  the  com^t,  two  other 
English  frigates  came  across  the  chase,  to  which  the 
French  struck,  hav^ig  lost  aboi)t  ISO  men  in  the  action. 
The  loss  of  the  Eurotas  was  S9.      ' 

^  On  March  36th  the  Hannibal  of  74  guns^  Captain 
Sir  M.  Seymour,  and  the  Hebrus  fri^te.  Captain 
Palmer,  gave  chase  to  two  French  frigates  on  the  coast 
of  France,  one  of  which,  the  Sultan  of  44  guns,  waa 
presently  captured  by  tiie  Hannibal.  The  other  was 
pursued  by  tiie  Hebrus^  and  on  the  following  morning 
had  ffot  into  the  Bav  of  La  Hogue,  where  she  was 
brought  to  actk>n.  After  an  obstinate  combat  attended 
with  considerable  loss  on  both  sides,  the  French  ship^ 
L'£toiie  of  44  gunsi  became  a  prize. 

Having  thn^  brought  to  a  close  the  relation  of  that 
great  contest,  the  importance  of  which  save  it  the 
precedence  over  every  other  transaction  of  this  year,  we 
revert  to  the  accustomed  record  of  British  afiairs. 

PsaHiaaieht  having  assembled  on  March  1st,*  a  mes- 
sage was  xeceived  by  both  Houses  from  the  Prince 
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Regent  recbnmieBdiDg  a  farther  adjouram^t  to  the 
21st  of  the  month,  whiefa  was  agreed  to^. without  op^ 
position.* 

On  the  22d  Mr.  Golboum  moved  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  a  bill  to  amend  an  act  of  the  S2d  of  the 
King,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  prevent  the  con- 
ferring of  any.  office  in  the  colonies  upon  persons  who 
had  not  resided  during  a  specified  time  in  the  settle- 
ment. He  observed,  <  that  abides  had  crept  in  which 
j^ndered  its  provisions  altogether  nugatory,  and  which 
were  espedaUy  owing  to  the  power  lodged  in  governors 
jumL  councils  of  granting  leave  of  absence  to  c^cial 
persons  without  limitation  of  time  or  other  restriction. 
The  title  of  the  bill  brought  in  by  him  was  "  An  Act 
io  prevent  the  granting  in  future  any  patent  office  to  be 
exercised  in  any  colony  or  plantation  now  or  at  any 
time  hereafter  belonging  to  the  crown  ofGreat  Britain^ 
for  any  longer  term  than  during  such  time  as  the  grantee 
.thereof,  or  person  appointed  thereto,  shall  discharge 
the  duty  tJiereof  in  person,  and  behave  wdl  therein.'' 
AAer  some:  discussion,  and  the  rejection  of  proposed 
amendments  tending  to  extend  its  provisions,  it  passed 
into  a  law.  ^ 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  who  had  failed  in  an  attempt  in 
the  last  year  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  taking  away  cor- 
ruption of  blood  in  cases  of  attainder  for  high  treas<Hi 
and  felony,  made  a  motion  on  March  23d  for  a  bill 
precisely  skikilai  to  thr  f(Mrhaer»  which  underwent  an  op- 
position on  the  same^ound  of  objection  to  any  change 
in  the  iaws  of  England.  Mr.Yorke  at  lengtli  having 
ca^ied  amendments  to  exbept  high  and  petty  treason 
ifrom  the  exceptions  of  the  bill,  it  passed  into  a  law. 
Another  ibill  introduced  by  the  same  friend  of  humanity 
for  altering  the  shocking  mode  of  punishment  enjoined 
by  (the  Isiws  for  the  crime  of  high-treason  was  also 
passed,  with  Mr.  Yorkers  amendment  of  adding  behead- 
ing bi^t  hanging. 

A  matter  of  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  which 
excited  considerable  interest  arose  from  the  following 
circumstance*.    The  Speaker  of  the^  Hous^  in  his  ai£ 
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• 

•  drett  -to  the  Prinee  Regent  era  presentte  the  faifls  alTthe 
condusion  of  the  last  sessicHi  of  piamament,  axomag 
other  topics,  had  touched  upoathe  rejectioii  (inj^im 
he*  had  a  great  share)  of  the  bill  for  the  £urihe^  relief  of 
the  Roman  catholics,  and  had  assigned  the  reasons  fctr 
it  according  to  his  own  feelings  on  the  sulnect.  This 
was  taken  by  some  of  the  friends  of  the  bill  as  a  re- 
flection upon  its  supporters,  and  as  pronouncing,  a 
definitive  judgment  on  the  case,  which  did  not  ,belonr 
to  thip^peaker's  office.  In  consequence.  Lord  Morpeth 
had  given  notice  of  a  motion  on  the  subject  to  be 
brought  on  after  the  recess  of  parliament,  which,  pre- 
ceded by  a  cidl  of  the  House,  took  place  on  April  22d. 
His  lordship,  afier  a  high  compliment  to  the  Speaker 
on  his  merited  reputation  for  the  general  discharge  of 
•his  duty;  having  read  that  part  of  his  speech  .whic& 
related  to  ihe  catholic  bill,  moved  as  a  resolution  of  the 
House,  ''  That,  it  is  contrary  to  parliamentary iusage, 
and  to  the  spirit  of  parliamentarjr  proceedingy  for -the 
Speaker,  unless  by  special  direction  of  the  House,  iti> 
infonnhis  Majesty,  either  at  the  bar  of  the  Hqusc  of 
JiOrds,  or  elsewhere,  of  any  proposal  made  tatiie  Housi 
by  any  of  its  members,  either  in  the  way  of  biU  or 
motion,  or  to  acquaint  the  throne  with  any  proceeding^ 
relative  to  such  proposal,  until  they,  ^all  hilve  been 
Consented  to  by  the  House/'  The  subsequent  debate  * 
turned  chiefly  on  the  discretionary  power  vested  in  the 
Speaker  on  the  occasions  in  question,  relative  to  whtch^ 
various  precedents  were  adduced.*  With  respect  to  this 
particular  case,  complaint  was  {pomade  of  the  impli* 
cation  in  the  Speaker's  address,  of  an  intention  in  the 
supporters  of  the  catholic  bill  tx>  introduce  changes 
destructive  <<  of  the  laws  by  which  ;the  throne^  the  par* 
lianient,  and  the  govemtieAt  of  this  couWy,  aremiade 
fimdamratally  Protestant*,"  an  iqtenticHi  loudly  dis* 
claimed  by  them.  The  House  ifmally  dividiflg  on  the 
motion,  it  was  negatived  by  ^4  votes  against  106.  A 
motion  by  Mr.  Bsmkes  for  a  resolution  ^  a  directly  op>^ 
posite  tenour  was  then  carried^  ..   . 
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No  par Iktnentary  diBcunion  dilf  ing  ike  ptesent 
sioD  K>  xnuch  engaged  the  miads  of  tJbe  public^  as  that 
of  whioh  the  corn  trade  was  the  subject.  A  r^ort  on 
this  trade  framed  by  a  select  committee  of  the  liouse  of 
Commons  was  printed  in  the  last  year»  in  which  wece 
considered  the  two  systems  on  which  the  corn  laws  of 
diia  kingdom  had  hitherto  been  founded;  the  first, 
that  of*  discouraging  the  importation  of  grc^n  fay  lugh 
duties,  while  its  exportati<Hi  was.  encouraged  by  bounttes^ 
the  sacond,  the  direct  reverse  of  this.  The  cxMAoittee 
recommended  a  recurrence  to  the  former  policy,  by 
fixing  very  high  the  regulating  price  far  permitting  the 
impcHtalion  of  corn,  and  allowing  tlUe  free  exportation 
till  it  had  nearly  reached  that  standard.  The.  price  of 
grain  being,  at  that  time  unusually  h%h  in.  consequence 
oftvm  successive  scanty  harvests,  the  dedared  intention 
of  J  bringing  in  a  bill  to  parliament  upon  the  principles 
supported  by  the  committee,  excited  a  great  alarm, 
especially  in  t^e  manufacturing  and  commeteial  dis- 
tricts, of  a  design  to  sacrifice  the^trading  to  the  landed 
interest;  in  oirder  to  enable  the  country  gentlemen  to 
keejp  up  their  greatly  increased  rents,  in  ccmseqaenc^ 
petitions  B£gamst  any  chaiige  in  the  com  laws  were 
poured  in  from  the  metropoUs  and  ^  j^reai  many  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  The  cultivation  of  corn  having  of 
kte  y^ars  been  peculiarly  extended  in  Ireland,  which 
now  exported  largely  to  England,  the  members  for  that 
part  of  the  kingdom  took  the  lead  in  this  business,  aiHl 
on  MBjSih  Sk  Henry  Parnell  moved  a  resolution  for 
permitting  at  all  times  the  exportation  of  grain  firom 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  This  being  cariiedi 
a^  second  resolution  Was  moved  for  the  imposition  of 
duties  on  importation,  according  to  a  schedule,  by 
which,  when  wheat  was  at  the  Home  price  of  68  shiilt&gs 
per  quarter  or  under,  foreign  wheat  should  pay  a  duty 
of  S4  shi^ngs;  when  the  home  price  was  86  shillings 
the  di}ty  on  fi»-eign  wheat  should  cease;  and  at  alt 
inteFmediate  prices  the  same  ratio  should  be  preserved^ 
This  also  passed,  together  with  a  thirds  for  the  im» 
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^ortafJoQ  aird  warrilDifsing  of  fwetgn  corn  dxAy  tce^Sor 
re-exportation.  During  the  progre»i  of  the  \yii»  fnm&i 
tipon  these  resolutions,  in^ny  warm  debates  aix^se^  and 
divisiohs  took  place,  whilst  in  the  xneaBtimepetitimtd 
dgainst  their  priticiple  grew  more  tnd  more  nus0iefO«i<skt 
The  ministry,  who  at  first  had  supported  th^m,  became 
embarrassed^  and  the  majorities  in  their  favour  dimiiw 
ished.  The  final  result  was,  that  the  bill  respecting  ij» 
expdrtatibn  of  grain  passed  into  a  law ;  but  the  farther 
consideration  of  changes  in  the  corn  laws  was  d^i^red 
fbi*<3ix  months;  by  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons 
ofll6tol06. 

^  The  budget  of  the  year  was  laid  before  the  House  on 
3tme  18th.  The  whole  amount  of  supplies  rose  to  H 
silih  ejteeeding  7«9,600,OOOiL,  of  which  the  share  of* 
Great  Britain  was  somewhat  more  than  sixty-seven  and 
a  bsif  millions.  Among  the  ways  and  means  were  two 
loans  of  forty  and  a  half  milUons,  and  a  vcite  of  credit  of 
three  n^iHions.  The  excess  of  expences  above  all 
former  c^eulafion  could  not  fail  to  strike  evary  coii» 
siderate  mind,  especially  as  there  could  be  no  hope  of 
their  speedy  diminution.  Of  the  remaining  business  of 
tfaei  session,  the  most  important  was  a  bill  introduced  by 
Mn  P^el,  July  8th,  for  an  additional  measure  for  the 
preservation  of  the  public  peace  in  Ireland,  copied  from 
a  bill  which  passed  in  ISO^t  Its  present  occasion  was 
the  existence  of  outrages  in  some  parts  of  that  country^ 
of  which  the  most  savage  were  perpetrated  by  a  set  of 
banditti  called  Carders,  from  their  application  of  wooU 
aards  to  the  skin  and  flesh  of  the  objects  of  their  dh- 
pleasure.  The  bill  was  opposed  as  not  required  by  any 
proved  necessity ;  but  several  of  the  Irish  members  supi- 
ported  it,  aiid  it  passed  into  a  law.  Its  operation  was 
extencted  to  three  years.  In  the  debates  on  this  bill 
some  severe  remarks  were  made  upon  the  asaociatiom 
of  Orangemen  in  different  parts  of  Ireland,  as  keeping 
up  a  party  spirit,  and  ofiering  continued  provocations^  td 
the  catholics.  It  may  be  here  mentioned,  that  a  com* 
mencemoit  had  been  made  by  certain  anti-eatlk>lic 
a^ealcMs,  of  sinular  societies  in  England,  but  that  the 
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^nend  disapprobation  with  ^hich  they  were  spoken  x>f 
in  parliament  had  occasioned  their  suppressionr 

The  session  was  closed  on  July  30th  by  the  Prince 
Regent  in  person^  who  delivered  a  s^ech,  the  principal 
topics  of  which  wer^the  termination  of  the  continental 
war,  and  the  public  events  succeeding  it,  which  are 
to  be  the  subject  of  the  further  narrative  to  which  we 
proceed. 

Whilst  the  late  ruler  of  France  was  on  his  departure 
from  that  country  to  his  little  insular  dominion ;  its 
Bourbon  s^vereign^  now  recognized  as  Louis  XVIII^ 
having  left  his  rural  retirement  in  England,  was  con- 
ducted into  London  by  the  Prince  Regent  with  royal 
honours,  and  met  with  a  reception  from  its  inhabitants 
in  the  highest  degree  cordial  and  respectfuK  On 
April  24th  he  embarked  at  Dover  in  a  royal  yacht,  con- 
voyed by  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  was  welcomed  at 
Calais  with  every  demonstration  of  loyalty  and  aflfection. 
He  made  a  solemn  entrance  into  his  capital  on  May  dd, 
and  if  it  was  not  attended  with  those  signs  of  heart-felt 
satisf^tion  that'  are  most  gratifying  to  the  feelings  of  a 
lawful  monarch,  it  passed  m  penect  order  and  decorum* 
Oh  the  prebeding  dav  he  had  published  a  declaration 
respecting  that  highly  important  subject,  the  future 
constituticHi  of  France ;  in  which,  adverting  to  the  plan 
proposed  by  the  senate  cm  April  6tb,  he  signified  his  ap- 
probation of  its  bases/but  intimati^d  that  many  of  the 
articles,  bearing  the  appearance  of  precipitation,  could 
riot  in  their  existing  form  become  tlie  law  of  the  state^ 
As  it  is  not  here  intended  to  enter  into  the  copious 
subject  of  French  domestic  politics,  the  general  peace 
bptwecn  France  and  the  allied  powers  of  Austria, 
Russia,  Greiat  Britain,  and  Prussia,  signed  at  Paris  on 
Mhy  SOdi,  is  the  only  remaining  event  of  the  year 
relative  to  that  country  which  requires  to  berecordied* 
.  The 'second  article  of  this  treaty  assures  to  France 
the  I  integrity  of  its  boundaries  as  they;  existed  on 
January  1st  1792»  with  such  augmentations  of  territory 
as  are  comprised  in  a  Une  of  demarkation  described  in 
iHt  foUowing  article  on  .the  side  of'  Belgium^t  Crenttaoyt 
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and  Italy,  that  on  the  Spanish  frontier  remainmg'  un- 
altered. Other  articles  render  free  to  alt  pei^ons  the 
navigation  of  the  Rljine,  from  the  point  where  it  first 
becomes  navigable,  to  the  sea,  the  duties  payal^le  on  its 
banks  to  be  hereafter  settled  upon  equitable  terms* 
An  increase  of  territory  is  to  be  given  to  HoHand,  imidef ' 
the  sovereignly  of  the  House  of  Orange,  which  sove- 
reignty is  in  no  case  to  devolve  on  a  Prince ;  wearing  a 
foreign  crown..  The  German  states  are i to  be  in- 
dependent, and  united  by  a  federal  league.  Switzer- 
land to  continue  independent  under  its  own  govern- 
ment. Italy,  out  of  the  Austrian  limits,  to  be  com- 
posed of  sovereign  states.  Malta  and  its  df  pendencies 
to  belong  to  Great  Britain.  All  the  colonies,  factories^ 
&c.  which  were  possessed  by  France  at  the  period 
above-mentioned,,  to  be  restored  to  her,  with  tne  ex- 
ception of  Tobago,  St.  Lucia,  and  the  Isle  of  France, 
and  its  dependencies,  Rodrigue  and  the  Sechelles, 
ceded  to  England,  and  a  part  of  St.  Domingo  to  revert 
to  Spain.  The  King  of  Sweden  to  renounce  to  France 
8uch  right  to  Guadaloupe  as  be  may  have  acquired  by  a 
treaty  witb  Great  Britain.  Portugal  to  restore  French 
Guyana.  .France  to  enjoy  the  same  facilities  of  com- 
merce with  British  India  as  the  most  favoured  nations, 
and  in  return  to  agree  not  to  erect  any  forti&satipns  in 
the  establishments  restored  to  her  m  that  country. 
Her  former  right  of  fishery  at  Newfoundland  to  be  re- 
;Stored.  The  naval  arsenals  and  l^lups  of  wai-  in  the 
.maritime  fortresses  surrendered  by  Irance  in  the  ccm- 
vention  of  April,  to  be  divideid  between  her  and  the 
cpuntnr  in  which  such  fortresses  are  situated.  Ant- 
.werp  for  the  future  tO;  be  only  a  commercial  port.  By 
another  article,  the  powers  engi^ed  in  the  late  war 
yrere  bound  to  send  plenipotentiaries  to  a  congress  to 
be  holden  at  Vienna  for  completing  the  dispositions  of 
the  present  treaty.  In  the  additional  articles  of  the 
treaty  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  the  King  of 
France  engsiges  to  join  his  eflforts  with  those  of  the 
^British  Court  for  procuring  the  total  Abolition  of  the 
idave  trade  by  the/  diriatian  powers,-  and  that  m  all 
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eirent8  it  is  to  take  place  in  France  at  the  end  of  five 
years^  Further,  England,  in  pure  generosity,  consents 
after  the  private  claims  of  her, subjects  on  France 
are  satisAed^  to* remit  the  whole  excess  in  her  favour 
for  the  maintenance  of  prisoners  of  war.  Such,  in  its 
maisi  points,  was  this  important  treaty,  by  which  an 
honourable  proof  was  given  of  the  moderation  of  the 
iSUes,  and  their  adherence  to  the  declaration  made 
on  their  entering  the  French  territories.  They  did  not 
delay  the  complete  evacuation  of  France  by  their 
troops,  and  in  a  short  time  that  country  was  left 
entirely  master  of  its  own  a^irs. 

In  other  parts  of  Europe  events  occurred  which  will 
render  this  year  memorable  in  history. 

In  Holland,  after  the  public  independence  l&id  been 
secured)  the  first  care  of  the  prince  soverieign  was  to 
offer  a  new  constitution  to  the  nation*  Tlie  code  drawn 
up  under  his  inspection  was  submitted  to  the  consider- 
ation of  600  persons  chosen  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
provinces  as  their  representatives.  The  greater  part  of 
these,  being  assembled  at  Amsterdam  oil  March  S8th, 
gave  their  votes  on  the  constitution,  when  it  was  ao- 
cqpted  by  a  majori^  of  4^8  to  26.  Its  general  plaa 
was  that  of  a  mixed  government  for  the  whole  of  the 
Dutch  community,  in  which  the  legislative  power  was 
divided,  and  the  executive  was  committed  entire  to 
the  sovereign,  with  diie  provision  for  the  security  of 
personal  liberty  and  property.  It  appears  to  have  been 
received  (without  the  least  oppo»tion.  On  May  ^ 
the  States-general  of  the  United  Provinces  assembled 
flit  the  Hague,  and  todc  the  oaths  prescribed  by  the 
constitution,  At  subsequent  meetings  the  greatest 
harmony  prevailed  between  the..  States  iand  tl^  soy»^ 
reign,  and  >hopes  wece  given  c^  a  more 'speedy  recoveiy 
ft om  th^  losses  and  difl^hiee  than  might  have  been 
expected.  i      •  ^  .»  ;•.     ,  .       . 

The  Austdftn'or  Catholic  Netherlands,  aftfer  their 

libeijEttion  ftomtiieFreiKh  troops,  were  placed  unddr 

the  militaiyg^ebnntent'^of  the  Austrian  G^ne^al;  Dfe 

^Vincent.'    The  assigiHapent  :oif  their  ftiture  cdnditiAn 
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was  obviauslj  a  point  iipvolwed  in  cBomidarabte  «tti* 
barrassment.     To    presence  them  fVom  the  FreQick 
dominicm  bad  been  a  capital  object  in  the  politieB  bf 
more  than  a  century  past ;  and  since  their  conquest  by 
that  power,  new  bdnds  had  beea  formed,  which  would 
facilitate  their  return  to  the  :same  comiection,  whenever 
Fxance.should.bein ^diiseumstatices  tc^  renew  her  schetnes 
(^f  aggrandisefloaant.     The  provinces  •  wetre  not  abte^  if 
willing,  to  secure  their  own  ind^end^ence ;  and  the 
House  of  Austria^  so  long  their  masters,  was  disin- 
clined: to  undertake  again  the  ^defence  of  a  distant 
dominion,   more    burdensome    than  profitable,     l^e 
aUied  powers  therefore  finally  determined  upon  the 
plan  of  forming  a  single  state  of  all  Belgium  or  the 
Netherlands,  under  the  sovereigtity  of  the  House  of 
Orange,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  be  adequate  in 
streiigth*  to  its  own  defence,  at  least  under  the  guaranty 
and  protection  of  the   neighbouring  powers.     Hints 
of  this .  purpose  had  already  been  thrown  out,  when, 
on  July  80th,  the  Prince  of  Orange  came  4o  Brussels^ 
and  had  a  long  conference  with  the  go^remor-genera!^ 
Baron  D&  Vincent.  -  On  the  next  day  the  baran  issued 
a  proclamation,  announcing  that  he  was  to  resign  his 
ffovernment  to  the  Sovereign  Prince  of  the  Nether- 
landfi.}  and  dn  the«sameday  the  Prince  published  an 
address  to  the  Belgians^  iniopming  t^em  that* a  new 
destination  of  their  ipmvirices  was  a  part  of  the  poli- 
tical syst^n  to  be  settled  at  the  congress  of  the  dJUied 
.  powers^  and  that  in  the  interim  he  was  called  to  the 
government  of  the  country.    Belgium  was  now  evacu- 
ated by  the  Bussian  and  Prussian  troops,  whose  tlaces 
w^ere  supplied  by  English,  and  <jtennan8  in  British  pay. 
m^anoius  measures  were  then  taken  for  attaching  the  Bel- 
^ans  totthe  new  order  of  thingis,  and  a  body  of  native 
troops  was  raised  to  co-operate  in  the  defence  of  the 
country.     Before  the  jclose  of  the  year,  all  its  strong 
fortresses  were  occupied  by  garrisons  of  British,  Hano- 
veriaqs,  Putch,  and  Beigiails. 

.In  August,  an  amangem^it  wis^conduded  hitweeti 
the  >]^ruitelRe^ent  of  Pngiboidi  aod  the  Soyerei^aof 
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the:  NeUierlaiicb^  by  which  Great  Britain  retained  the 
Ca|)e  of  Good  Hope,  Demarara,  Essequibo,  and  Ber- 
bice^  and  resigned  all  its  other  conquests  from  the 
Dutch. 

'    The  city  of  Hamburgh  after  its  long  and  severe  suf- 
ferings under  the  tyrannical  administration  of  Davoust, 
was  gratified  on  May  26th,  with  the  restoration  of  its 
former  independence  and  municipal  government  under 
the  patronage  of  the  allied  powers. 
.    The  electorate  of  Hanoveri  raised  by  certain  annex- 
ations to  the  rank  of  one  of  the  secondary  German 
states,  in  this  year  acquired  the  title  of  a  kingdom, 
under  the  rule  of  his  Britannic  Majesty.    The  cause 
assigned  for  this  change  in  a  declaration  by  the  Prince 
Reg^it,  was  the  invitation  of  several  of  the  powers  con- 
curring in  the  treaty  of  Paris,  who  thought,  that  as  the 
other  ancient   electors,    and  the  House  of  Wurtem- 
bero:,  had  erected  their  states  into  kingdoms,  it  would 
facilitate  the  future  arrangements  of  Germany,  if  the 
Elector  of  Hanover  were  to  do  the  like.    On  Decem- 
ber 15th,  a  general  diet  of  the   Hanoverian  States 
assembled,  wnich  was  opened  by  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  a  constitution  was  agreed  upon,  on  the 
plan  of  a  representative  government 

i  The  condition  to  which  Denmark  had  been  reduced 
at  the  close  of  the  last  year,  rendered  it  manifest  that 
she  had  no  other  part  to  take  than  that  of  submitting 
to  such  terms  of  peace  as  Sweden  and  the  other  allies 
should  please  to  impose  upon  her.  ^Accordingly,  on . 
January  14th,  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Kiel  betweeA 
th^  sover^^igns  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Great  Britain, 
Jby  which  the  former  engaged  to  take  part  in  the  con- 
federacy against  France,  and  to  join  tlie  arms  of 
the  allies  with  10,000.  men  on  the  consideration  of 
a  subsidy  of  400,000/.  from  England,  which  power 
engaged  to  restore  all  her  conquests  upon  Denmark, 
wiui  the  exception  of  HeUgx>land.  The  most  import^ 
ant  article  of  the  treaty,  however,  wsis  the  perpetual 
/cession  by  Denmark  to  Sweden  of  the  whole  Kingdom 
pf  Norway,  in  compen^tion  for  t^hich.  the latter>  ceded 
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Pomerania  and  the  Isle  of  Rugen  to  the  Ikines.  It 
wis  not  without  great  reluctance  that  the  King  of 
Denmark  parted  with  one  of  his  crowns,  and  a  country 
so  long  annexed  to  the  Danish  dominion;  but  his  situ- 
ation permitted  no  alternative.  The  Norwegians,  how- 
ever, a  brave  and  free-spirited  people,  could  not  be 
reconciled  to  a  transfer  for  which  their  consent  was 
never  asked,  and  which  militated  against  all  their 
national  and  political  prejudices.  Their  governor  at. 
this  time  wa^  Christian  Frederic,  Duke  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  and  hereditary  Prince  of  Denmark,  wh<fee 
active  and  enterprizing  character  led  him  to  favour  the 
public  resolution  to  assert  the  independence  of  Nor- 
way. He  visited  Drontheim  and  other  parts  <Jff  the 
Country,  where  he  was  received  with  enthusiasm,  anitf 
returning  to  Christiania,  took  an  oath  as  Regent  of 
Norway,  and  assumed  the  reins  of  gbvenHnent,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  council  of  state.  A  declaration  wai^ 
made  of  Norwe^an  independence,  and  of  the  existence 
of  peac^  with  all  nations  except  such  as  should  act 
hostilely  against  the  country.  Sanguine  hopes  were 
entertained  of  the  friendship  of  England,  and  an  envoys 
was  deputed  to  proceed  to  London,  and  endeavour  to 
procure  the  countenance  of  the  British  government; 
but  he  was  informed  by  the  minister,  that  the  engage- 
ments of  this  country  would  not  admit  of  its  taking 
any  measures  in  faVouf  of  the  independence  of  Nor- 
way ;  and  it  was  soon  after  announced  by  command  of 
the  Pxince  Regent,  that  the  necessary  means  had  beeii 
adj^ed  for-  Uockading  the  ports  of  Norway  by  a 
British  naval  force.^  The  King  of  Denmark,  appre- 
hending lest  the  resistance  of  the  Norwegians  to  an 
union  with  Sweden  might  be  imputed  to  his^  secret 
suggestions^  addi^essed  a  letter  to  them  in  which  he 
exjplicitly  disavowed  their  cause,  and  expressed  his  dis-^ 
pleasure  at  the  proceedings  of  Prince  Christian.  Hie 
King  of  Sweden  endeavoured  to  conciliate  them  by  the 
promise  of  permitting  the  nation  to  establish  a  con- 
stituti6n  on  the  basis  of  representation,  with  the  right 
of  taxing  themselves.  \ 

VOL.  II.  F  p 
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Different  parties  now  prevailed  in  Norway,  and  many 
looked  with  dread  on  a  contest  to  which  the  national 
strength  was  so  unequal.  The  majority,  however,  giv- 
ing way  to  patriotic  feelings,  rather  than  to  prudential 
considerations,  determined  to  have  recourse  to  arms  ; 
and  as  a  decisive  step,  the  Norwegian  crown  was  placed 
on  the  head  of  Prince  Christian.  The  Crown-Prince 
of  Sweden  on  July  27th,  began  his  march  for  the  fron- 
tier of  Norway  with  a  veteran  army  to  compel  submis- 
sion, and  after  some  petty  actions,  the  Norwegian 
army  was  on  the  point  of  being  surrounded  by  a  much 
superior  force.  Further  resistance  being  manifesdy  un- 
availing,  Prince  Christian  resigned  his  authority,  and 
on  August  14th  a  convention  was  signed  at  Moss  be- 
tween the  Crown-Prince  of  Sweden  and  the  Norwegian 
government,  by  which  the  King  of  Sweden  promised  to 
accept  the  constitution  framed  by  the  diet  of  Norway, 
and  agreed  to  a  general  amnesty.  A  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities between  the  two  armies  was  at  the  same  time 
declared.  At  a  general  diet  of  the  nation  oa  October 
20th,  a  great  majority  voted  for  the  union  of  Norway 
with  Sweden  on  condition  of  the  preservation  of  its 
constitution.  Thus,  with  a  small  expence  of  bloodshed, 
the  people  of  Norway,  by  an  assertion  of  national  inde- 

Eendence,  obtained  a  free  government  which  they  did  not 
efore  possess,  and  maiintained,  as  far  as  circumstances 
would  permit,  their  ancient  character  for  manly  spirit. 

Very  different  was  the  result  of  another  political 
change  effected  by  the  great  events  of  the  present  year. 
When  Napoleon  became  sensible  that  it  would  not  be  in 
his  power  to  retain  his  hold  upon  Spain,  he  wrought 
upon  the  flexible  mind  of  his  captive  Ferdinand  to  en- 
ter into  a  treaty  for  his  restoration,  on  the  condition  of 
his  procuring  the  evacuation  of  Spain  by  the  English^ 
with  other  articles,  favourable  to  the  French  ruler.  This 
treaty  was  rejected  by  the  Cortes  as  of  no  validity  whilst 
the  King  remained  under  constraint,  and  had  not  y^t 
taken  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  constitution.  The 
process  of  the  allies  in  France  afterwards  produced  the 
capitulation  of  most  of  the  French  garrisons  remaining 
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in  Spain,  and  at  length  the  state  of  affkirs  wbuld  no 
longer  permit  the  detention  of  Ferdinand.  On  March 
24th,  he  arrived  at  Gerona,  whence  he  sent  a  letter  to 
the  regency,  containing  a  general  protestation  of  his 
wishes  to  do  every  thing  that  might  conduce  to  the  wel- 
fare of  his  subjects.  He  thence  proceeded  to  Saragossa, 
and  on  April  11th  departed  for  Valencia,  accompanied 
by  the  infant  Don  Carlos. 

Although  the  King's  return  was  hailed  by  the  general 
voice  of  the  Spanish  nation,  yet  it  was  Very  diflrerently 
regarded  by  the  two  opposite  parties  which  now  begail 
openly  to  declare  themselves. '  The  Cortes  and  its  sup- 
porters displayed  great  anxiety  for  Ferdinand's  accept- 
ance of  that  constitntion  which  had  been  their  work,  and 
was  fmmed  upon  the  principles  of  free  and  enlightened 
governments.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  had  al- 
ways secretly  opposed  these  principles,  now  avowed 
themselves  royalists  of  the  old  stamp,  and  prepared  to 
assist  the  crown  in  the  assertion  of  all  the  prerogatives 
of  absolute  power.  -  The  King's  long  continuance  at 
Valencia,  where  he  was  joined  by  most  of  the  grandees 
and  many  prelates,  became  more  and  more  suspected  to 
the  Cortes,  who  in  vain  urged  his  appearance  at  the 
capital  to  take  the  reins  of  government  according  to  the 
constitution.  All  doubt  was  at  length  terminated  by  a 
royal  declaration  issued  at  Valencia  on  May  4th,  in 
which  Ferdinand  declared  his  intention  not  only  not  to 
swear  or  accede  to  the  constitution  or  to 'any  decree  of 
the  Cortes  derogating  from  his  prerogatives  as  sovereign, 
but  to  pronounce  that  constitution' and  those  decrees 
null  and  of  no  effect.  He  further  commanded  that  the 
Cortes  should  immediately  cease  its  sittings,  Itnd  deliver 
up  all  its  acts  and  documents,  and  denounced  the  pen- 
alties of  high  treason  against  all  who  should  obstruct  the 
execution  of  these  orders.  It  now  appeared  how  little 
the  spirit  which  animated  the  Cortes  had  been  partaken 
by  the  nation  at  large.  The  decree  for  dissolving  that 
body  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  people  of 
Madrid,  and  not  the  smallest  obstacle  was  made  to  car^ 
ryingit  into  effect  j. and  on  the  night  of  the  10th,  a 
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great  number  of  persons  were  arrested^  whose  names 
comprized  almost  all  those  who  had  rendered  them- 
selves conspicuous  during  the  reign  of  the  Cortes  by 
writings  or  speeches  favourable  to  public  liberty,  or 
breathing  a  liberal  spirit.  Ferdinand  entered  Madrid 
on  May  14th,  and  was  received  with  every  demonstra- 
lion  of  loyalty,  A  series  of  measures  was  begun  for 
the  restoration  of  every  institution,  civil  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal, to  its  former  state.  The  court  of  inquisition  was 
re-established,  though  it  is  said,  in  a  milder  and  more 
eauitable  form ;  arrests  and  prosecutions  were  multi- 
pned ;  and,  not  to  enter  into  the  disgusting  detail  of 
arbitrary  and  bigoted  proceedings,  continued  to  the 
present  moment,  it  suffices  to  observe,  that  Spain  has 
been  effectually  thrown  back  to  that  degraded  state 
among  nations  from  which  she  seemed  about  to 
emerge. 

Nowhere  was  the  spirit  of  reverting  to  former  princi- 
ples and  systems  of  policy  moreconspicuous  than  under 
the  dominion  of  the  papacy.  Pius  V II.  in  his  procla- 
mation from  Cezena  on  May  5th,  assumed  the  ancient 
title  of  "  God's  Vicar  on  Earth,*'  and  spoke  of  histem-r 
poral  sovereignty  as  essentially  connected  with  his 
spiritual  supremacy.  A  proclamation  at  Rome  declared 
tne  restoration  of  the  former  pontifical,  civil,  and  cri« 
minal  code;  and  the  pope,  on  resuming  his  functions 
in  person  at  his  capital,  reserved  to  himself  all  proceed- 
ings against  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  late  usur- 
patioq,  and  appointed  a  commission  for  making  a  re* 
port  on  the  property  termed  national  which  ha^  been 
ceded  to  companies  that  were  creditors  of  the  French 
government.  The  spirit  of  the  present  pontiuficate  was 
more  peculiarly  displayed  by  the  revival  of  the  order 
of  Jesuits;  the  suppression  of  which,  in  1773,  effected 
by  the  concurring  efforts  of  the  Bourbon  sovereigns,! 
was  the  resuH  of  a  jealousy  of  its  power,  and  detesta- 
tion of  its  principles,  which  then  seemed  almost  uni- 
versal in  the  catholic  world.  On  August  7tii,  hi» 
Holiness,  seated  in  state,  caused  a  bull  to  be  read 
for  the  re-establishment  of  the  company  of  Jesus,  which, 
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as  still  subsisting  in  Russia  and  Sicily,  he  had  several 
years  before  authorized  to  follow  the  rule  of  its  order, 
and  to  which  he  now  extended  all  the  same  powers 
in  all  other  places;  he  conferred  upon  them  all  the 
privileges  they  formerly  possessed,  took  them  and  their 
property  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  Holy 
See,  and  abrogated  all  constitutions  and  ordinances  to 
the  contrary.  An  act  was  afterwards  read  concerning 
the  restitution  of  the  patrimony  of  the  Jesuits  in  funds 
still  existing  in  the  ecclesiastical  states,  and  making 
provisional  compensation  for  alienated  property.  The 
zeal  of  the  pope  in  favour  of  religious  orders  was  not^ 
confined  to  the  Jesuits,  but  extended  to  all  other  mo- 
nastic communities ;  and  on  August  15th,  he  promul- 
gated an  edict  in  which,  after  lamenting  the  almost 
total  annihilation  of  those  societies  as  one  of  the  greatest 
calamities  of  the  time,  he  mentioned  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  to  consider  of  the  re-estabushment  of 
the  regular  orders,  by  whose  advice  all  the  disposable 
convents  in  Rome  were  to  be  given  them,  that  **  the 
greatest  possible  number  ofmonks  might  be  assembled.** 
The  renovation  of  all  the  festivals  observed  at  Rome 
before  its  incorporatipn  with  the  French  empire,  and 
the  prohibition,  under  the  severest  penalties,  of  all  secret 
assemblies,  especially  those  of  the  Free-masons,  were 
farther  indications  of  the  prevalent  spirit  in  this  quar- 
ter. 

Among  the  restitutions  determined  by  the  allied 
powers  previously  to  the  grand  congress,  was  that  of 
their  former  Italian  territories  to  the  sovereigns  of 
Sardinia.     This  measure  was  declared  by  the  Austrian 

feneral.  Count  Bubna,  at  Turin,  into  which  .capital  the 
[ing  of  Sardinia  entered  on  May  20th,  and  took 
possession  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont.  Genoa  was  at  this 
time  in  the  occupation  of  the  English  troops  under 
Lord  W.  Bentinck,  who  issued  a  proclamation  implying 
the  purpose  of  the  allied  powers  to  restore  to  that  city 
its  independence  and  antient  form  of  government;  and 
a  provisional  administration  upon  that  principle  was  ac- 
cordingly appointed.    The  city  continued  to  be  held 
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hy  the  English  till  the  month  of  December,  when  an 
aide-de-camp  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  arrived  with  the 
information,  that  it  had  been  determined  by  the  pleni- 
potentiaries at  the  congress,  that  Genoa  and  its  terri- 
tory should  be  annexed  to  the  Sardinian  territories  j  and 
an  order  was  at  the  same  time  delivered  to  the  English 
commander  for  resigning  the  government  to  the  person 
commissioned  by  the  King  of  Sardinia  to  receive  it. 
Lord  Castlereagh  in  his  account  of  this  matter  to  Colo- 
nel Dalrymple,  expressed  the  regret  of  himself  and  his 
brother  ministers  that  "  they  had  not  been  able  to  pre- 
serve the  separate  existence  of  Genoa  without  the  risk 
of  weakening  the  system  adopted  for  Italy."  To  this 
state-necessity  the  ancient  republic  of  Genoa  was  there- 
fore obliged  to  submit ;  as  was  that  of  its  old  rival 
Venice,  to  the  political  arrangement  which  finally  an- 
nexed it  to  the  dominions  of  the  Austrian  empire. 

Of  the  sovereigns  by  right  of  French  conquest, 
Joachim  (Murat)  King  of  Naples  was  the  only  one  who  . 
held  his  acquisitions  undisturbed.  He  relied  upon  his 
sword,  and  the  attachment  of  his  subjects,  and  even 
ventured  to  extend  his  dominions  by  usurpations  on  the 
territory  of  the  church.  Having  acted  in  co-operation 
with  the  Austrians  against  the  viceroy  of  Italy  before 
the  termination  of  the  war,  he  had  formed  a  treaty  of 
alliance  with  that  power ;  and  confiding  in  the  assu^ 
ranees  of  friendship  which  he  received  from  the  court  of 
Vienna,  he  appeared  wholly  occupied  at  the  close  of  the 
year  ynth  schemes  of  aggrandizement. 

In  Switzerland,  a  federal  compact  of  the  nineteen 
cantons  was  published  at  the  beginning  of  July.  Its 
principle  being  an  equality  of  rights  among  all  the  com- 
munities composing  the  Helvetic  body,  discontents  arose 
in  some  of  those  which  had  possessed  ^wJ/ecte,  of  which 
the  canton  of  Bern  was  the  head,  and  some  months 
passed  during  which  the  country  was  far  from  beine  in 
a  tranquil  state.  At  length  the  ministers  of  the  afied 
powers  interposed ;  and  it  was  intimated  that  if  the  dis* 
putes  were  not  terminated  before  the  meeting  of  the  con* 
gress,  the  final  settlement  would  be  taken  out  of  the 
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hands  of  the  Swiss  themselves.  This  occasioned  a  re>> 
assembling  of  the  general  diet  in  September,  which 
passed  a  decree  that  the  treaty  of  alliance  between  the 
nineteen  cantons,  of  which  a  modified  plan  was  sub* 
joined,  should  be  signed  as  a  true  federal  convention. 
The  execution  of  the  act  accordingly  took  place,  and 
the  principle  "  That  there  are  no  longer  any  subjects  in 
Switzerland'*  wis  recognized.  Geneva,  restored  to  its 
indepeadenice,  with  an  accession  of  territory,  and  a  new 
republican  constitution,  was  aggregated  to  the  Helvetic 
confederacy. 

The  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
of  America  was  in  this  year  carried  on  with  an  increase 
of  vigour  and  force  which  denoted  a  serious  intention 
of  bringing  it  to  a  speedy  conclusion.  Indeed^  that  in- 
tention was  first  displayed  by  measures  towards  a  pacific 
negotiation.  The  president  on  January  7th  communi- 
cated to  congress,  copies  of  letters  between  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  and  Mr.  Monroe,  in  which  the  former  proposed 
the  appointment  of  plenipotentiaries  to  treat  on  terms 
of  peace  either  at  London  or  Gottenburg;  which  pro- 
posal was  accepted  by  the  president,  who  made  choice 
of  Gottenburg  as  the  place.  Such  a  step  was  rendered 
the  more  expedient  to  the  American  government  by  the 
open  opposition  to  the  war  manifested  in  the  northern 
states,  of  which  an  example  was  given  in  a  very  forcible 
speech  delivered  by  Governor  Strong  before  the  legis- 
lature of  Massachusets.  That  the  discontents  occasioned 
by  the  restrictions  on  commerce  and  their  effects  on  the 
revenue  of  America,  had  made  a  serious  impression^ 
appeared  from  an  act  passed  by  the  congress,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  message  from  the  president,  for  the  re-» 
peal  of  the  embargo  and  non-importation  acts.  The 
expectations  of  a  consequent  revival  of  trade  were,  how- 
ever, in  great  measure  frustrated  by  the  extension  of  the 
British  blockade  along  the  whole  coast  of  the  United 
States,  announced  in  April  by  Admiral  Cochrane. 

In  the  early  part  of  February  the  American  General 
Wilkinson  abandoned  his  position  on  the  frontier  of 
jLowerCanaddi  and  moved  hishead-quarters  taBurlipgtoa 
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And  Platteburg,  after  partially  destroying  block-houses 
^nd  barracks  erected  at  a  great  expence,  the  destruc- 
tion of  which,  with  a  quantity  of  stores,  was  com<- 
pleated  by  a  pursuing  British  detachment.  Wilkinson 
afterwards  made  an  attack  on  a  British  post  commanded 
jby  Major  Hancock,  but  was  repulsed  with  considerable 
loss. 

A  successful  expedition  under  Genital  Drummond 
and  Sir  James  Yeo  against  the  American  Fort  Oswego 
on  lake  Ontario,  in  the  beginning  of  May,  was  chi^y 
serviceable  by  retarding  the  equipment  of  the  enemy's 
armament  on  that  lake.  An  attempt  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose under  Captain  Popham  off  Sackett's  harbour  vras 
defeated  with  loss. 

On  July^d  a  large  American  force  under  Major* 
General  Brown  crossed  the  Niagara  river  and  obliged 
the  garrison  of  Fort  Erie  to  surrender  prisoiiers  of  war. 
They  then  proceeded  towards  the. British  lines  of  Chip* 
paw  a,  their  attack  on.  which  was  anticipated  by  a  sortie 
of  General  Riall,  with  about  1500  regulars,  besides  mi- 
litia and  Indians.  A  warm  action  ensued,  which  ter« 
minated^  in  the  retreat  of  the  British  with  the  loss  of 
about  one-third  of  their  number.  General  Riall  then 
withdrew  to  a  position  near  Fort  Niagara,  and  the 
Americans  tpok  post  at  Chippawa.  The  British  troops 
in  Canada  were  now  augmented  by  the  arrival  of  re- 
inforcements from  Europe  J -and  on  July  .25th  General 
Drummond  proceeded  to  join  General  Riall,  .when  he 
found  his  advanced  guard  retreating  from  the  Americans^ 
who  were  pushing  on  in  great  force.  He  immediately 
drew  up  in  line  of  battle }  and  though  the  Americans 

fained  a  temporary  advantage,  during  which  General 
Liall  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  they  were  finally 
repulsed  with  great  loss,  and  obliged  to  retreat  precipi- 
tately beyond  the  Chippawa.  On  the  following  day 
they  abandoned  their  camp,  and  continued  their  retreat 
in  great  disorder  to  Fort  Erie. 

fa  July,  an  expedition  was  sent  from  Halifax  to 
J?Assamaquoddy  bay,  near  the  niouth  of  the  Bay  of 
I'undy,  the  troops  of  which  landing  on  Moose  Island 
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obliged  the  American  garrison  to  surrender  prisoners  of 
war,  and  the  island,  with  two  others,  were  reduced  to 
submission  to  the  British  government. 

The  hostile  operations  on  the  coasts  of  the  southern 
American  states  had  liitherto  been  rather  of  a  harrassing 
and  predatory  kind,  than  directed  to  any  important 
purpose  ;  but  it  was  now  resolved  to  strike  a  Mow  in 
this  quarter  which  might  exert  an  influence  upon  the 
fate  of  the  war.     A  Ijirge  naval  force  under  the  com- 
mand  of  Vice- Admiral  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane,  having 
on  board  a  strong  body  of  troops  commanded  by  Major- 
General  Robert  Ross,  was  in  the  Chesapeake  in  the 
beginning  of  August,  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  Rear- 
Admiral  Malcolm  with  an  expedition  from  ^Bermuda. 
On  their  junction,  the  admiral  was  informed  by  Rear-* 
Admiral  Cockbume,  that  the  American  ComiQodore 
Barney,  with  the  Baltimore  flotilla,  h^  taken  shelter 
at  the  head  of  the  Patuxent.     Of  this  circumstance  ad«- 
vantage  was  taken  for  ascending  the  river,  vrith  the 
declared  purpose  of  an  attack  upon  Barney,  while  the 
real  object  was  the  American  capital,  Washington,  not 
far  distant  from  a  port  on  the  Patuxent.    On  August 
19th  and  20th  the  army  being  landed  at  that  place^ 
General  Ross  began  his  march  to  Washington,  the  force 
o£  the  Americans  for  its  protection  being  ascertained 
to  be  such  as  would  justify  an  attempt  to  take  it  by  a 
coup  de  main.     Arriving  on  the  24th  within  five  miles 
of  the  capital,  he  found  the  Americans  to  the  number 
of  8  or  9000  strongly  posted  to  dispute  his  advance. 
An  attack  was  immediately  directed  on  them,  which 
was  made  with  so  much  impetuosity,  that  they  were 
in  a  short  time  entirely  dispersed,  and  the  British  army 
reached  Washington  in  thut  evening.    No  time  was  lost 
in  begiQuing  the  work  of  destruction  which  was  the 
main  purpose  of  the  expedition.     The  public  buildings 
committed  to  the  flames  were  the  capitol,  including  the 
senate  house  and  house  of  representatives,  the  president's 
palace,  the  arsenaU  the  dock  yard,  treasury,  war  office, 
rope  walk,  and  the  great  bridge  across  the  Potowmac. 
A  frigate  ready  to  be  launched^  and  a  sloop  of  war,  were 
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consumed  in  the  dock  yard.  Private  property  was  re- 
spected, and  strict  discipline  was  observed  among  the 
troops.  On  the  following  night  a  retreat  was  com- 
menced, and  the  army,  having  met  with  no  molestation 
on  its  return,  was  re-embarked  on  the  SOth. 

Connected  with  this  enterprize  was  the  destruction 
of  Fort  Washington  on  the  Potowmac  below  the  city. 
This  was  effected  on  the  27th,  by  Captain  Gordon  of 
the  Seahorse  accompanied  by  other  vessels;  and  by 
its  fall  the  town  of  Alexandria,  on  the  same  river,  was 
left  without  protection.  Captain  Gordon  then  advanced 
to  Alexandria,  and  placed  his  ships  so  as  to  force  com- 
pliance with  any  terms  he  chose  to  propose.  The 
conditions  at  length  agreed  on  were,  that  the  town 
should  be  spared,  with  the  exception  of  its  public 
works,  and  the  inhabitants  be  unmolested,  on  giving  up 
all  naval  and  ordnance  stores,  public  and  private,  all  the 
shipping  and  their  furniture,  and  merchandize  of  every 
description.  Twenty-one  of  the  vessels  were  fitted  for 
sea  and  loaded  on  the  21st,  when  Captain  Gordon, 
being  informed  that  preparations  were  making  to  op- 
pose his  return,  quitted  Alexandria  without  waiting  to 
^destroy  the  stores  which  he  could  not  carry  away,  and 
brought  back  all  his  squadron  and  prizes  in  safety  to 
the  Chesapeake 

On  September  8th  the  American  president  issued  a 
proclamation  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  devastation  at 
Washington  as  a  measure  of  extreme  and  barbarous 
severity ;  and  mentioned  that  the  British  naval  com- 
mander on  the  station  had  avowed  his  purpose  of 
destroying  and  laying  waste  such  towns  and  districts  on 
the  coast  as  should  be  found  assailable,  under  the  pretext 
of  retaliation  for  the  ravages  committed  in  Upper 
Canada,  though  none  such  occurred  but  what  had  been 
shown  to  be  unauthorized.  He  then  called  upon  all 
officers  to  be  alert  and  vigilant  in  providing  the  means 
of  defence. 

AdmixBl  Cochrane  and  General  Ross  next  concerted 
the  plan  of  an  attempt  against  the  important  city  of 
Bs^timore,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  ports  in  America» 
10 
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situated  on  the  Patapsco  river.  On  September  ISth  the 
ti'oops  were  disembarked  about  13  miles  from  the  town^ 
whence  they  advanced  along  a  peninsula  between  two 
rivers.  As  the  vanguard  was  engaged  with  the  enemy's 
riflemen  covered  by  woods,  General  Ross  received  a 
mortal  wound  in  the  breast.  Sending  for  Colonel 
Brooke,  the  second  in  command,  he  gave  him  some  in- 
structions, recommended  his  young  children  to  the  pro- 
tection of  his  country,  and  exclaimmg  **  My  dear  wife  P' 
expired.  Few  men  ever  fell  in  battle  more  generally 
beloved  in  their  private  character,  or  admired  in  their 
professional  capacity.  The  van  now  pressed  on,  driving 
the  enemy's  light  troops  before  them,  till  they  arrived 
within  five  miles  of  Baltimore.  A  corps  of  600Q  men 
was  there  descried  posted  behind  a  palissuie  across  the 
road.  They  were  immediately  attacked  and  dispersed 
with  great  loss,  and  the  army  halted  for  the  night* 
On  the  next  day  they  advanced,  and  took  a  position  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  Baltimore.  The  hills  surrounding 
the  town  were  found  occupied  by  a  chain  of  palisaded 
redoubts  and  other  .works,  defended,  according  to  in*, 
formation,  by  15,000  men.  An  attack  was  however 
planned  by  the  British  commander,  when  a  message 
arrived  from  the  admiral  acquainting  him  that  the  har- 
bour was  closed  in  such  a  manner  by  sunken  vessels 
defended  by  batteries,  that  it  was  impossible  to  bring 
up  his  ships  to  co-operate,  as  had  been  intended.  It 
was  therefore  the  opinion  of  both  commanders  that  the 
chance  of  success  in  further  operations  was  not  adequate 
to  the  hazard ;  and  after  the  army  in  retreating  had 
halted  a  time  to  give  the  Americans  an  opportunity  of 
following,  which  they  declined  doing,  it  was  re-em- 
barked. The  principal  loss  in  this  expedition  was  that 
of  the  lamented  commander. 

In  the  meantime  military  operations  were  carrying  on 
with  various  success  among  the  Canadian  lakes,  and  on 
the  northern  border  of  the  American  territory.  An 
attempt  by  General  Drummond  against  Fort  Erie  in 
August  failed  chiefly,  in.  consequence  of  a  destructive 
explosion  in  assaulting  the  wprk3»  md  the  iresult  .was  n 
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smous  loss.  An  expedition  up  the  Penobscot  river  in 
September^  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  that  part  of  the 
province  of  Maine  under  the  British  dominion,  was  at- 
tended with  complete  success  under  the  conduct  of 
Admiral  Griffith  and  General  Sir.  G.  Sherbrooke, 
and  a  provisional  government  was  established  for  the 
district. 

The  plan  of  carrying  on  the  war  with  additional 
vigour  on  the  part  of  the  British  being  adopted  for  the 
north  as  well  as  the  south.  Sir  G.  Prevost  with  a  force 
of  14  or  15,000  men  entered  the  state  of  New  York  on 
September  1st  and  marched  to  Champlain,  near  the 
lake  of  that  name.  His  first  att^npt  was  directed 
against  Plattsburgh,  a  fortified  place  on  the  lake,  with  a 
garrison  of  about  1500  men.  An  attack  upon  it  was 
planned  in  co-operation  with  the  British  naval  force  on 
the  lake,  commanded  by  Captain  Downie.  On  the  1  Ith 
this  flotiUa  appeared  before  Plattsburgh,  where  it  was 
encountered  by  a  nearly  equal  American  force  under 
Commodore  M*Donough.  A  desperate  engagement 
ensued,  which  terminated  in  the  capture  of  the  whole 
British.armament.  In  consequence  of  this  defeat  Sir 
G.  Prevost  found  it  necessary  to  abandon  his  enter- 

!)rize,  and  he  began  his  retreat  on  the  next  morning, 
eaving  his  sick  and  wounded  to  the  humanity  of  the 
enemy.  Great  losses  of  various  kinds  were  incurred  in 
the  return  of  the  British  to  their  lines,  and  all  idea  of 
penetrating  into  the  territories  of  the  United  States  on 
that  side  was  relinquished. 

On  September  17th  the  Americans  in  Fort  Erie> 
joined  by  volunteers  from  the  militia,  made  an  attack  in 
force  upon  the  entrenched  position  of  General  Dc 
Watteville  which,  after  a  temporary  success,  was  finally 
repulsed,  with  considerable  loss  to  both  parties.  The 
Americans  afterwards  evacuated  Fort  Erie,  having 
first  demolished  all  the  works,  and  retreated  to  their 
own  shores.  . 

The  actions  at  sea  between  the  two  nations  in  this 
year  were  few,  the  superiority  on  that  element  being 
now  completely  rcstor^  to  the  British  flag*    The  only 
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memorable  occurrence  was  the  capture  of  the  Americaa 
frigate  Essex,  Captain  Porter,  which  had  been  long, 
cruising  on  the  coasts  of  South  America,  and  had  taken 
many  English  south-whalers,  by  the  Fhodbe  frigate, 
Captain  Hillyar,  in  company  with  a  sloop  of  war.  The 
action  took  place  on  Marcn  28th  in  Valparaiso  Bay ; 
and  the  Essex  did  not  yield  in  the  unequal  combat  till 
she  had  suflered  so  much  as  to  render  further  resistance 
unavailing. 

The  negotiations  for  peace  which  had  b^n  removed 
from  Gottenburg  to  Ghent,  commenced  in  August,  and 
in  October  an  account  of  the  proceedings  was  laid  by 
the  American  president  before  the  congress.  Prom 
this  it  appeared  that  the  British  government  had  ad- 
vanced certain  demands  respecting  the  integrity  of  the 
Indian  territory,  the  military  possession  of  the  lakes^ 
and  the  settlement  of  the  boundaries,  which  the  Ameri- 
can plenipotentiaries  did  not  hesitate  absolutely  to  reject* 
The  congress  almost  unanimously  confirmed  this  rejec-, 
tion ;  and  measures  were  determined  on  for  defensive 
preparations  on  the  supposition  of  a  continuance  of  the 
war,  adequate  to  the  emergency.  At  the  same  time 
the  impossibility  of  negociating  loans  in  the  present 
state  of  public  credit,  occasioned  the  adoption  of  a  sys- 
tem of  taxation  which  could  not  fail  of  greatly  adding 
to  the  unpopularity  of  the  war.  But  happily  its  inutility 
to  both  nations  was  now  become  sufficiently  apparent ; 
and  the  restoration  of  peace  in  Europe  Had  removed 
most  of  the  causes  of  difference.  The  commissioners  at 
Ghent  therefore  came  to  an  agreement  before  the  year 
had  expired;  and  on  December  24th,  a  treaty  of  peace 
and  amity  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
was  signed,  which  afterwards  received  a  ratification  from 
^)oth  governments.  The  articles  of  this  treaty  chiefly 
related  to  the  disputes  respecting  boundaries,  for  th^ 
determination  <^  which  it  ^yas  agreed  that  commissioners 
should  reciprocally  be  appointed.  Each  nation  engaged 
to  put  an  end  to  all  hostilities  that  might  foe  subsistlh^ 
between  them  and  the  Indian  tribes,  and  to  testore  to 
ttieixx  all  the  pOs^esdioRs  and  privileges  which  were  l>e« 
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longing  to  them  previously  to  such  hostilities.  Both 
parties  likewise  covenanted  to  continue  their  efforts  for 
the  entire  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  No  notice  what- 
ever was  taken  of  the  circumstances  which  had  occa- 
sioned the  war. 

Having  brought  to  a  conclusion  the  foreign  transac* 
tions  of  the  year,  particularly  as  connected  with  the  in- 
terests of  Great  Britain,  it  remains  to  complete  the  nar- 
rative of  domestic  occurrences. 

The  autumnal  session  of  parliament  was  opened  on 
November  8th  by  a  speech  from  the  Prince  Regent  in 
person.  Its  leading  topic  was  the  war  with  America^ 
which  was  spoken  of  in  no  conciliatory  terms,  though 
assurances  were  given  of  a  sincere  desire  of  bringing  it  to 
a  termination  upon  Just  and  honourable  conditions.  The 
Commons  were  informed  of  the  flourishing  state  of  the 
public  revenue  and  commerce,  but  regret  was  expressed 
for  the  necessity  of  a  large  expenditure  in  the  ensuing 
year.  The  usual  addresses  on  the  speech  were  carried 
in  each  house  without  a  division. 

Of  the  matters  in  debate  before  the  parliamentary  re- 
cess, the  most  important  in  a  constitutional  view  related 
to  the  continuation  of  certain  militia  regiments  in  service^ 
without  disembodying  them.  Earl  Fitzwilliam  brought 
the  subject  before  the  House  of  Lords  on  November  1 1  th, 
and  affirmed  that  there  were  four  cases  specifically 
stated  in  which  the  militia  might  be  called  out ;  namely,, 
actual  invasion  ;  imminent  danger  thereof;  insurrec- 
tion ;  rebellion ;  none  of  which  now  existed ;  and  he 
contended  that  the  ballotted  men  were  therefore  legally 
entitled  to  return  to  their  homes.  Lord  Sidmou^  in 
reply  said  that  it  was  always  understood  that  the  coun- 
try's being  at  war  was  a  sufficient  exigence  for  con- 
tinuing the  services  of  the  militia  as  long  as  the  crown 
should  judge  it  to  be  of  public  advantage.  The  same 
topic  was  afterwards  discussed  more  at  large  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  wherq  iSir  S.  Romilly,  after  a  va- 
riety of  observations  on  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the 
militia  laws,  moved  a  resolution,  which,  was,  in  sub-- 
stance>  That  as  peace   had  been  concluded  for  more 
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than  six  months,  and  the  country  enjoyed  internal 
tranquillity,  the  still  keeping  part  of  the  militia  em- 
bodied was  obviously  contrary  to  the  intent  and  spirit 
of  the  42d  of  the  King,  and  a  violation  of  the  principles 
of  the  constitution.  He  was  answered  by  the  solicitor- 
general,  whose  argument  was,  that  the  militia  having 
been  legally  embodied,  it  was  legal  to  keep  them  so. 
This  assertion  was  strongly  controverted  on  the  other 
side;  and  a  division  at  length  taking  place,-  the  mo- 
tion of  Sir  S.  Romilly  was  rejected  by  97  votes  against 

The  only  parliamentary  measure  of  importance  in 
this  short  period  was  a  bill  brought  in  by  Mr.  Peele  for 
amending  the  Irish  peace-preservation  act;  which, 
though  it  produced  some  severe  animadversions,  passed 
into  a  law  without  opposition.  The  necessity  for  addi- 
tional powers  conferred  on  the.  magistracy  was  occa- 
sioned by  that  spirit  of  outrage  and  lawless  violence, 
which,  prevailing  in  different  degrees  throughout  the 
whcde  year  in  parts  of  that  country,  resisted  all  the 
ordinary  methods  employed  for  its  suppression.  Of  it& 
causes,  and  the  fitness  of  the  remedies  applied,  very 
different  ideas  were  ^ven  according  to  party  or  per- 
sonal prepossessions;  but  the  serious  evils  resulting  from 
it  were  but  too  apparent. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Irish  catholics  in  this  year 
were  not  calculated  to  promote  union  among  themselves, 
or  to  advance  their  cause  with  others.  In  May  a  letter 
was  made  public  to  the  Right  Reverend  Dr.  Poynter 
from  Monsieur  Quarantotti,  president  of  the  sacred 
missions  at  Rome,  communicating  his  opinion,  and  that 
of  a  council.of  learned  prelates  and  themogians,  relative 
to  the  proposed  bill  for  catholic  emancipation.  Their 
determination  was,  that  the  propositions  should  be  grate- 
fully accepted,  only  desiring  an  explanation  of  the  ar- 
ticle respecting  intercourse  with  the  supreme  pontiff. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  catholic  board  Mr.  O*  Connel  made 
a  i^eech  expressing  great  indignation  at  the  interference 
<^the  "slaves  at  Rome"  in  the  Irish  affairs,  and  ob- 
j/ected  to  the  bill  on  the  ground  of  the  patronage  it 
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Would  confer  on  the  ministers.    The  catholic  priests  at 
Dublin,  also,  at  a  convocation  held  for  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  rescript  of  Quarantotti,  declared  it  non- 
obligatory  on  the  catholic  church  in  Ireland,  and  passed 
resolutions  against  granting  to  any  non-catholic  govern- 
ment a  power,  direct  or  indirect,  with  regard  to  the 
appointment  of  catholic  bishops.     The  clergy  of  several 
jprovincial  dioceses  also  resolved  against  tne  rescript ; 
and  finally  the  catholic  bishops,  in  a  meeting  at  May- 
nootb,  made  a  declaration  against  it,  and  determined 
upon  a  communication  with  the  Holy  See  on  the  sub- 
ject.    At  an  aggregate  catholic  meeting  Mr.  O'Connel 
procured  a  resolution  to  pass  absolutely  declaring  against 
the  right  of  any  foreign  power  to  exercise  doininion  or 
controul  over  politicaJ  concerns  of  the  Irish  catholics. 

The  proceedings  of  the  catholic  board  had  been  so 
intemperate,  that  government  at  length  resolved  upon 
its  suppression ;  and  on  June  Sd,   the  lord-liei\tenanty 
with  the  advice  of  his  privy  council,  issued  a  proclama- 
tion declaring  the  board  contrary  to  law,  and  giving 
notice  that  if  it  should  renew  its  meetings,  the  members 
would  be  proceeded  against  legally.     The  aggregate 
meeting,  on  the  other  hand,  denied  its  illegality,  and 
rested  its  lawfulness  on  the  right  of  petitioning  exist- 
ing in  his  Majesty's  subjects.     In  December  a  meeting 
of  the  catholic  committee   was  held  at  the   house  of 
Lord  Fingal,  at  which  considerable  differences  of  opi- 
nion prevailed,  but  at  length  it  was  determined  that 
the  next  aggregate  meeting  should  confine  itself  to  the 
fnisiness  of  petition. 

The  situation  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  became  again, 
to  this  year,  a  subject  of  public  discussion,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  declaration  from  the  Prince  Regent  to  the 
Queen,  to  whom  the  Princess  had  applied  relative  to  an 
intention  of  appearing  at  her  drawing-room,  that  "  it 
was  his  fixed  and  unalterable  determination  not  to  meet 
the  Princess  of  Wales  upon  any  occasion,  either  public 
or  private."  The  Princes*,  regarding  this  declaration 
as  6f  state  importance,  communicated  all  the  corres-' 
pondence  which  passed  to  .both  Houses  of  parliament} 
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^^*  and  in  the  House  of  Commons,  motions  were  made  for 
^}^^  taking  the  correspondence  into  consideration.  They 
1^  ^  were,  however,  negatived  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a 
'F  matter  in  which  it  was  not  the  province  of  that  House 
3^^'^  to  interfere.  A  motion  being  afterwards  made  for  an 
^^'  augmentation  of  the  allowance  to  her  Royal  Highness, 
^^^  it  was  readily  acceded  to  by  the  ministers,  who  passed 
scri?  an  addition,  raising  it  to  50,0007.  which  at  her  own 
t^^l'  request  was  afterwards  limited  to  35,000/.  The  Prin- 
^^'  cess  then  asked,  and  obtained,  permission  for  making 
le^        a  tour  to  the  continent. 

k  A  general  expectation  prevailed  that  the  intention 

^  would  he  declared  of  a  matrimonial  union  between  the 
)Di  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales  and  the  hereditary  J^rince 
ics.  of  Orange,  of  which  his  father  had  given  intimation  in 
en*  ^n  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  Provinces  i  but 
uj)C  some  cause,  of  which  the  public  has  not  been  apprized, 
laii  occasioned  the  purpose  to  be  relinquished. 
iii»  This  year  was  rendered  memorable  by  a  concourse, of 

illustrious  visitors  to  the  English  capital,  in  number 
and  rank  surpassing  any  modem  example ;  at  the  head 
of  whom  were  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  his  sister, 
and  the  King  of  Prussia  with  his  sons.  The  splendour 
of  their  reception,  and  the  public  festivities  consequent 
upon  their  presence,  and  upon  the  general  peace,  will 
fUmish  abundant  matter  for  the  future  domestic  chro- 
nicles of  the  time. 
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'  Parliament     S  &  4. 

Affairs  of  France ':  iDiscontents  with  the  Bourbon  Government,-^  Sua* 
naparte  at  Elba.  —  His  Expedition  to  France.  —  Received  at  Gre- 
noble and  Lyons.  —  Joined  oy  Ney.  —  Enters  Paris.  —  Declaration 
and  neto  Treaty  of  the  Auied  Powers.  —  Parties  at  Paris.  — 
Attempts  of  the  Duke  of  Angouleme.  —  Rovalists  in  Britany  and  La 
Vendee.  *-  Buonaparte^ s  additional  Act  to  the  Constitution.  —  Champ 
de  Mai.  —  British  and  Prussian  Armies  in  Belgium.  —  Buonaparte 
joins  his  Army.  —  Attacks  the  Prussians.  —  Actions  of  Jour  Days 
ending  with  ike  Battle  of  Waterloo.  —  Advance  of  the  Allies  t6 

'  Paris.  —  MiUtarj^  Convention,  and  Possession  taken  of  the  Capital. 
— -  Buonaparte  withdrauos  to  RocheUe  :  received  on  board  the  BeUero- 
phon:  brought  to  Torbay^  and  thence  shipped  for  St.  Helena. — 

—  Proceedings  of  Murat.-^  His  Advance  against  the  Austrians, 
Retreat,  Jlnm  Attempt  to  recover  his  Crovon,  and  Execution.  — 
Union  <f  the  Seventeen  Provinces  completed,  and  the  Prince  of 
Orange  prodamed  King.  —  Constitution.  — -  Belgian  Prelates.  — 
Unsuccessfid  aftermt  of  the  British  against  Netv  Orleans.  —  ReduC' 
Hon  of  Port  Mobme.  —  Capture  of  the  President  Frigate. —  Par* 
Uamentary  Transactions.  —  Corn  Bill.  —  Trial  by  Jury  in  GnH 
Causes  introduced  into  Scotland.  —  Regents  Message  respecting 
Buonaparte.  —  Subsidies  to  the  Allies.  •-  The  Budget.  —  Marriage 
of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  —  Parliament  prorogued.  —  War  in 
Nepaul.  — ;  Revolution  in  Ceylon.  —  Occurrences  in  Martinico  and 
Guadahupe.  —  France  :  Resumption  of  the  Crown  by  Louis  XV HL 

—  Find  Treaty  bettveen  France  and  the  Allies.  —  Progress  iu  the 
Settlement  of  Europe.  —  Indemnities  to  Prussia.  —  Emperor  t^ 
Russia  declared* King  of  Poland.  —  Confederation  of  Germany.  — 
Conclusion. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  great  events  of 
the  last  year  would  have  finally  terminated  the  long 
contest  between  France  and  the  rest  of  Europe ;  and 
that  the  re-possession  .of  its  tiirone  by  tiie  House 
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of  Bourbon,  under  circumstances  which  left  that 
country  no  longer  the  object  of  reasonable  apprehen- 
sion and  alarm  to  its  neighbours,  would  have  restored 
that  general  tranquillity  so  necessary  for  recovery  from 
deep  and  widely  diffused  calamities.  This  apparent 
era  of  European  pacification  coinciding  also  with  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  it  was  thought  that  no 
period  more  auspicious  could  be  chosen  for  winding 
up  the  annals  of  a  reign,  which  an  unhappy  incident 
had  already,  in  effect,  brought  to  a  close.  But  this  has 
proved  a  fallacious  presumption  ;  and  another  year  has 
been  added,  of  bloodshed,  and  changes  "  perpleltrng 
monarchs,**  which  demands  its  narrative  before'  the 
design  of  the  present  work  can  obtain  proper  comple- 
tion. The  extraordinary  character  of  its  events,  and 
their  peculiar  importance  with  relation  to  this  country, 
may  compensate  the  protracted  labour  of  the  writer 
and  reader. 

•  Although  Louis  XVIII.  had  met  with  no  opposition 
in  establishing  his  hereditary  claim  to  the  crown  of 
BVance,  after  the  resignation  and  departure  of  Buona- 
parte ;  and  the  nation  had  received  a  constitution,  the 
bases  of  which  were  calculated  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of 
the  friends  of  moderate  and  practicable  freedom;  yet 
political  differences  appeared  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  which  indicated  the  existence  of  considerable  dis- 
content and  suspicion  among  large  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity. Some  trying  questions  had  been  agitated  in  the 
legislative  chambers,  particularly  those  relative  to  emi- 
grant property,  and  the  censorsnip  of  *the  press,  wBich, 
though  carried  in  them  by  decisive  liiajorities  in  favour 
df  the  Court,  were  determined  upon  other  principles  in  the 
private  societies  of  Paris,  and  the  provinces.  Further, 
the  idea  of  submitting  to  the  rule  of  a  dynasty  restored 
by  foreign  arms,  could  not  but  prove  perpetually  irri- 
tating to  a  people  of  keen  feelings,  and  idng  accustomed 
to  cdnsider  themselves  as  holding  the  first  place  in  the 
system  of  Europe ;  nor  was  this  sentiment  coimteracted 
by  that  spirit  of  loyal  attachment  ta  the  race  of  their 
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monarchsy  which  though  once  so  general  in  France^ 
must  now  have  been  nearly  obliterated.  It  was,  how^ 
ever,  in  the  military  class  that  sentiments  existed  the 
most  dangerous  to  the  Bourbon  government^  Almost 
without  exception,  the  French  soldiery,  from  the  general 
to  the  private,  retained  a  kind  of  chivalrous  veneration 
for  the  chief  who  had  so  often  led  them  to  glory  and 
victory,  and  under  whose  banners,  notwithstanding 
recent  disasters,  they  fondly  regarded  themselves  as 
still  destined  to  retrieve  their  own  honour  and  that  of 
their  country. 

The  year,  however,  commenced  in  the  French  capital 
with  those  demonstrations  of  loyalty  which  are  always 
at  the  command  of  actual  authority ;  and  to  a  super* 
ficial  observer  i»  might  appear  that  the  court  was  in  the 
progress  of  recovering  the  influence  it  formerly  pos- 
sessed over  the  nation.  The  municipal  body  of  the 
good  city  of  Paris  assured  the  King  in  an  address,  that 
all  his  subjects  would,  if  necessary,  shorten  their  own 
days  to  add  to  his ;  and  a  solemn  ceremonial  of  dis- 
interring the  almost  perished  remains  of  Louis  XVI, 
and  his  Queen  in  the  church-yard  of  the  Ma^alen^ 
for  their  removal  to  the  cathedral  of  St.  Dems,  was 
attended  with  every  expression  of  devout  sensibility. 
The  sovereign  of  Elba  in  the  meantime  had  been  act- 
ii|g  a  part  well  calculated  for  lulling  suspicion.  With 
his  visitors,  especially  the  English,  he  had  conversed 
in  that  style  of  apparent  frankness  which  was  familiar 
to  him,  and  which  gave  the  impression  of  his  being 
cured  of  all  ambitious  projects  \  and  he  seemed  inter- 
ested  in  all  the  petty  concerns  of  his  small  dominion. 
A  kind  of  naval  supervision  of  the  island  was  exercised 
by  English  and  French  armed  cruizers,  but  merely  as 
observers,  since  no  authority  was  claimed  of  controul-? 
ing  Buonaparte's  motions.  It  has  since  appeared,  that 
umbrage  had  been  taken  by  the  French  government 
$t  his  attempts  to  levy  troops  in  Corsica;  and  it  is 
known  that  an  active  correspondence  had  lately  been 
carrying  oh  between  Elba  and  Naples,  by  means  of  the 
Princess  Paulina  his  sister.    A  furtlier  indicatum  pf 
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some  secret  designs  might  have  been  derived-  from  his 
late  strict  orders  to  keep  oil  strangers  at  a  distance,  and 
from  the  displeasure  he  manifest^  with  the  usual  vii^ts 
of  the  British  naval  commander ;  no  particular  measures, 
however,  were  adopted  by  way  of  caution. 

On  February  26tb,  under  the  shade  of  evening,  the 
sea  appearing  clear  of  obstruction,  this  daring  adven- 
turer embarked  at  Porto  Ferrajo  on  board  of  one  of  his 
own  brigs,  followed  by  four  small  vessels,  altogether 
conveying  about  a  thousand  troops,  of  whom  afewoiily 
were  French,  and  the  rest,  Poles,  Corsicans,  Neapo- 
litans, and  Elbese.  On  March  1st,  the  expedition 
anchored  off  the  small  port  of  Cannes  m  Provefnce, 
where  the  men  were  landed.  No  disposition  appeared 
in  that  quarter  to  join  thef  ii||rader ;  on  the  contrary,  a 
party  of  his  men  was  repulsed  from  Antibes.  He  then 
put  himself  in  march  for  Grenoble  with  his  small  and 
motley  force. 

To  suppose  that  he  committed  himself  and  his  for- 
tune to  the  hazard  pf  a  mere  experiment,  would  be  an  im- 
putation of  heedless  rashness  not  justified  by  the  former 
acts  of  his  life.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  his  communi- 
cations with  France  must  have  fully  am)rized  him  of  the 
inclinations  of  the  army  in  his  behalf;  and  even  if  no 
direct  co-operation  had  been  arranged,  he  might  reason- 
ably rely  upon  a  declaration  in  his  favour  as  soon  as 
the  matter  was  put  to  trial.  It  was  not  long  before  this 
event  took  place.  On  his  approach  to  Grenoble,  the 
seventh  regiment  of  the  line,  commanded  by  La  Be- 
doyere,  marched  out  and  joined  him ;  and  the  rest  of 
the  garrison  on  the  8th  opened  the  ^ates  to  him, 
delivered  up  their  general  and  the  magazmes  deposited 
in  the  arsenal  of  that  city,  and  thiis  placed  him  in  pos- 
session of  a  body  of  regular  troops,  with  a  train  of 
artillery. 

As  soon  as  the  intelligence  of  Buohaparte^s  landing 
had  been  received  at  Paris,  a  proclamation  was  issued, 
by  the  King  for  the  convocation  of  the  two  chambers, 
which  had  be^  adjourned}  and^dtid&er,  d^laring  the 
invader  a  traitor  and  a  rebel,  and  denouncing  capiltf 
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punishment  against  him  and  his  d.dherents;  and  as  soon 
as  his  enterpnze  had  put  on  a  serious  aspect,  Monsieur, 
the  king's  brother,  repaired  to  Lyons,  whither  he  was 
followed  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  Marshal  Mac- 
donald.  Buonaparte  appeared  before  that  city  on  the 
9th,  whence  the  Princes  had  retired  on  his  approach; 
and  he  entered  without  resistance  amidst  the  shouts  of 
"Vive  PEmpereur"  from  the  toldiers  and  populace. 
Having  thus  obtained  possession  of  the  second  city  in 
France,  he  assumed,  without  hesitation,  his  former 
dignity,  entitling  himself  "  Napoleon^  by  the  grace  of 
God,  and  the  constitutions  of  the  empire,  Emperor  of 
the  French/*  He  issued  a  decree  declaring  all  changes 
made  in  his  absence  nuU  and  void,  dissolving  the 
chambers  of  peers  and  deputies,  and  ordering  an 
assembly  of  the  electoral  cfflleges  at  Paris  in  the  ensuing 
May,  to  hold  what  he  termed  a  Champ  de  Mai,  for 
the  purpose  of  correcting  and  modifying  the  con- 
stitution. 

The  troops  by  which  he  had  been  joined  were  as  yefc 
comparatively  a  handful  for  effecting  such  an  enterprize 
as  marching  to  the  capital  and  occupying  the  throne; 
but  besides  the  demonstrations  he  had  experienced  of 
the  attachment  of  the  soldiers  to  his  person,  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  questioned  that  he  had  received  secret 
assurances  of  co-operation  from  some  of  the  principal 
commanders.  The  preparations  of  the  court  to  oppose 
him  consisted  in  the  assembling  pf  a  large  body  of  troops 
at  Melun  for  the  immediate  protection  of  Paris,  and  the 
posting  of  another  body  at  Montargis  on  the  road  to 
Fontainebleau,  so,  that  the  invader  might  be  placed 
between  two  fires ;  and  this  disposition  would  doubt- 
less have  been  effectual,  had  the  fidelity  of  the  forces 
corresponded  with  their  strength.  Great  reliance  had 
been  placed  on  Marshal  Ney,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished military  characters  in  France,  who  had  made  a 
voluntary  proffer  of  his  services  to  the  King,  and  had 
been  appointed  to  the  pommand  of  12  or  15,000  meu 
posted  at  Lons  le  ^i^ulnien  j^s  soon,,however,^  as  Buo- 
maparte  had  advanced  to  Auxerre,  he  was  joined  by  the 
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Marshal  with  his  whole  dii^sion,  who  had  hcHsted  the 
tri-coloured  flag;  and  Ney  sealed  his  defection  by 
issuing  a  proclamation  to  his  troops,  in  which  he  in* 
formed  them  that  the  cause  of  the  BourHons  was  for 
ever  lost,  and  that  the  lawful  dynasty,  which  the 
French  had  adopted,  was  about  to  re-ascend  the  throne. 
This  step  was  decisive.  All  confidence  in  the  army 
being  now  at  an  end,  the  King,  with  the  Princes  of  the 
blood,  left  Paris  on  the  19th,  which  was  entered  on  the 
following  day  by  Napoleon,  who,  without  having  had 
occasion  to  fire  a  musket,  within  three  weeks  of  his 
landing  as  an  adventurer,  took  possession  of  the  sovc^ 
reignty  of  France  as  an  Emperor. 

Unopposed,  however,  as  his  progress  to  the  throne  had 
been  by  the  nation  of  which  he  resumed  the  govern*- 
ment,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  those  powers 
which  had  united  for  the  express  purpose  of  dethroning 
him  would  acquiesce  in  such  a  resumption ;  andT  as  soon 
as  the  intelligence  of  his  attempt  reached  Vienna^  a 
manifesto  was  published  by  the  plenipotentiaries  (rf 
those  sovereigns  who  had  been  parties  to  the  treaty  of 
Paris.  In  this  piece  the  most  determined  and  irrecori^ 
cfleable  hostilijty  was  declared  against  Napoleon  Buo- 
naparte, who  was  said,  by  breaking  the  convention 
which  established  him  in  the  Isle  of  Elba,  to  have 
placed  himself  out  of  the  pale  of  civil  and  social  relations, 
and  as  an  enemy  and  disturber  of  the  tranquillity  of 
the  world,  to  have  rendered  himself  liable  to  public  ven- 
geance. The  spirit  of  this  declaration  was  manifested 
by.  the  return  without  replies  of  all  the^atem^/ letters 
sent  by  Buonaparte  to  the  allied  sovereigns,  and  by  the 
approach  of  their  armies  to  the  French  frontiers.  In 
the  same  month,  March  ^th,  the  four  powers  of 
Austria,  Russia,  Great  Britain,  and  Prussia,  concluded 
a  treaty  at  Vienna,  binding  them  to  maintain  the  con- 
ditions of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  and  for  that  purpose,  each 
of  them  to  keep  in  the  field  150,000  men,  and  not  to 
lay  down  their  arms  till  Buonaparte  should  be  deprived 
of  the  power  of  exciting  disturbances,  and  of  renewing 
his  attempts  to.  obtain  the  chief  authority  in  France* 
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Under  these  circumstances  of  peril  from  abroad,  the 
part  which  Napoleon  had  to  act  at  home  was  by  no 
means  free  from  difficulty*  How  willing  soever  his 
former  soldiers  might  be  to  support  him  in  the  absdiute 
dominion  he  had  possessed  as  Emperor,  the  political 
party  on  which  he  was  to  depend  consisted  for  the  most 
part  of  the  friends  of  hberty,  who  would  receive  him  in 
no  other  capacity  than  as  the  head  of  a  free  govern- 
ment. This  idea  was  explicitly  declared  in  the  ad- 
dresses presented  to  him  in  his  imperial  character,  and 
in  which  his  cause  was  represented  as  that  of  the 
people,  and  he  was  strongly  reminded  of  the  popular 
maxims  which  he  had  announced  as  those  by  which  the 
nation  was  in  future  to  be  governed*  To  such  ad- 
dresses he  was  obliged  to  return  corresponding  answers; 
and  it  was  the  more  necessary  to  court  this  party,  as  the 
royalists  in  some  parts  of  France  were  in  open  op- 

e)sition  to  his  authority.  In  the  south,  the  Duke  and 
uchess  of  Angouleme  by  their  presence  endeavoured 
to  rouse  the  friends  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  to  spirited 
efforts  in  their  cause,  but  theii*  attempts  had  little  success. 
The  Duchess,  having  failed  in  exciting  a  resistance  to 
the  usurped  government  at  Bourdeaux,  took  her  de^ 
parture  from  the  country  on  board  of  an  English 
Irigate.  The  Duke  was  enabled  to  levy  troops,  with 
which  he  obtained  some  temporary  advantages  in  the 
vicinity  of  Valence;  but  at  length,  desertion  taking 
place  among  the  national  guar£  on  whom  he  had 
fchiefly  depended,  he  found  it  necessary  on  April  8th  to 
sign  a  convention  with  the  opposite  general,  by  virtue 
of  which  the  royal  aimy  was  disbanded,  and  he  was 
allowed  to  embark  for  a  xbreign  country. 

A  warm  attachment  to  royalty  and  the  Bourbon  family 
had  subsisted  through  the  whole  French  revolution  in 
Britany  an4  La  Vendee,  and  at  this  time  the  royalists 
in  those  parts  had  taken  up  arms  for  the  King,  and  had 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  country  whidi  they  in* 
habited.  They  were  not,  however,  abJe  to  extend  their 
quarters  towards  Paris ;  and  there  was  a  want  of  concert 
in  all  the  measures  of  that  party  which  rendered  them 
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desultory  and  ide£fectual ;  whilst  in  the  meantime  the 
new  revolution  was  acquiring  strength,  and  engaging  the 
national  enthusiasm  in  its  favourt  The  King,  who  had 
withdrawn  first  to  Lille,  and  then  to  Ghent,  confined 
his  operations  to  edicts  and  ordinances  j  and  the  only 
military  .force  he  possessed  was  a  part  of  the  household 
troops  under  the  Duke  of  Berri. 

On  April  23d  Buonaparte  published  what  he  entitled 
"  An  Additional  Act  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
Empire  ;"  which  was  described  as  a  series  of  arrange- 
ments to  modiiy  and  improve  the  constitutional  acts 
which  had  formerly  jmssed  under  his  government,  to 
sti'engthen  the  rights  of  the  citizens,  and  to  combine 
the  highest  degree*  of  political  liberty  with  the  force 
necessaiyfor  securing  the  national  independence.  It 
was  to  be  submitted  to  the  free  acceptance  of  all  France  j 
and  in  fact  its  provisions  comprehended  every  safe-guard 
to  liberty  which  could  be  desired  in  a  mixed  monarchy. 
In  order  to  prepare  against  the  dangers  most  immedi- 
titely  threatening  him,  he  had  a  short  time  before  issued 
a  decree  for  sending  extraordinary  commissioners  into 
all  the  military  divisions,  furnished  with  power  to  abro- 
gate the  functions  of  all  civil  authorities  and  officers  of 
the  national  guards,  and  to  renew  them  provisionally  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  prefects. 

The  grand  ceremonial  of  the  Champ  de  Mai  was, 
from  circumstances^  defen-ed  to  the  1st  of  June,  when 
it  took  place  with  all  the  imposing  pageantry  requisite 
for  a  ^ectacle.  Its  business  was  only  to  aeclare  the 
national  acceptance  of  the  new  act,  which  was  done, 
as  might  be  expected,  by  nearly  an  unanimity  of  votes. 
Napoleon  made  a  speech  banning  with  the  declaration 
that,  as  £mperor.  Consul,  and  Soldier,  he  held  every 
thipg  from  the  people.  His  own  oath,  **  to  observe  the 
constitutions  of  the  empire^  and  to  cause  them  to  be  ob- 
served/* was  followed  by  an  oath  of  obedience  to  the 
C(Histitutions,  and  of  fidelity  to  the  Emperor,  pronounced 
by  the  arch-chancellor,  ani  repeated  by  the  whole  as- 
8;smbly«  The  imperial  eagles  were  then  distributed  by  Na- 
poleon himself  to  the  troops  of  the  Une,  and  the  national 
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ffuardsy  who  swore  to  defend  them  at  the  hazard  of  their 
Hves»  and  not  to  suffer  foreigners  to  dictate  laws  to 
their  country.  The  members  of  the  two  chambers 
afterwards  took  the  same  oath  that  the  Electors  had 
done. 

The  time  was  now  at  hand  in  which  the  permanency 
of  the  new  order  of  things  was^  to  be  determined  not  by 
votes  and  oaths,  but  by  the  event  of  arms;  The  close 
of  the  last  year  had  left  the  whole  fortified  frontier  oif * 
the  Belgic  provinces^  on  the  side  of  France,  occupied  by 
strong  garrisons  chiefly  of  English  troops,  or  in  the  pay 
of  England.  From  the  commencement  of  the  alarm 
excited  by  Buonaparte^s  attempt,  reinforcements  had 
been  unremittingly  sent  from  this '  country,  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  had  arrived  to  take  the  supreme 
command  of  the  British  and  foreign  troops  in  Belgium. 
In  the  latter  part  of  May,  the  Prussian  army  commanded 
by  Prince  Blucher,  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Namur,  and  frequent  conferences  relative  to  co-oper- 
ation M^ere  held  by  the  two  generals.  The  principal 
French  army  was  at  this  period  posted  near  Avesnes  in 
Flanders  ;  and  preparations  for  defence  against  invasion 
had  been  made  at  Laon  and  the  Castle  of  Guise. 

Buonaparte  on  the  12th  of  June  left  Paris  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Laon.  Conformably  to  his  usual  plan  of 
pushing  forwards  at  once  to  the  most  important  point, 
he  determined  to  make  an  attack  upon  tne  British  and 
Prussian  armies,  whilst  the  Russians  and  Austrians 
were  still  too  distant  to  afford  succour ;  and  hoped  by  his 
success  to  restore  to  the  dominion  of  France  the  Belgie 
provinces,  in  which  an  attachment  to  that  country  was 
supposed  to  have  taken  deep  root.  At  the  head  of  a 
numerous  and  well-appointed  army,  composed  of  the 
choice  of  the  French  regulars,  animated  with  enthusi- 
astic confidence  in  their  leader,  he  made  an  attacK  at 
day-light  of  the  15  th  on  the  Prussian  posts  upon  the 
Sambre.  Charleroi  being  carried,  General  Ziethen  re- 
tired  upon  Fleurus,  where  he  was  attacked  and  under- 
went a  considerable  loss.  Blucher  concentrated  the 
rest  of  the  Prussian  army  at  Sombref ;  and  the  French^ 
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tontinuing  their  advance  on  the  road  to  Brussels,  drove 
back  a  brigade  of  the  Bel^an  army  under  the  Prince  of 
Weimar,  to  the  position  of  a- farm-house  named  Quatre 
Bras.  Through  some  apparent  defect  of  intelligence. 
Lord  Wellington  was  not  informed  of  these  events  tili 
the  evening,  when  he  immediately  ordered  such  of  his 
troops  as  were  in  readiness,  to  march  to  the  left  and 
support  the  Prussians.  On  the  I6th  Blucher,  who  was 
posted  on  the  heights  between  Brie  and  Sombre^ 
awaited  the  attack  of  the  French,  although  the  whole  of 
his' army  had  not  joined.  The  battle  raged  with  great 
fury  from  three  in  the  afternoon  till  late  in  the  evening ; 
when  the  Prussians,  pressed  by  superior  numbers,  and 
receiving  no  succour,  were  constrained  to  retire,  leaving 
behind  them  16  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  great  number 
of  killed  and  wounded.  They,  however,  formed  a^ain 
at  a  short  distance,  and  were  not  pursued,  l^eir 
veteran  commander  made  the  greatest  exertions,  and 
was  brought  into  imminent  personal  dan^r. 

Lord  Wellington,  in  the  meantime,  ha^  directed  his 
whole  army  to  advance  upon  Quatre  Bras,  where  the 
fifth  division  under  General  Picton  arrived  early  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  l6th,  and  was  followed  by  the  corps 
under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  the 
contingent  of  Nassau.  It  was  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
desire  to  afford  assistance  to  Blucher ;  but  he  was  him- 
self attacked  by  a  large  body  of  cavjJry  and  infantry, 
with  a  powerful  artillery^  whilst  his  own  cavalry  ha4  not 
yet  joined.  The  repeated  charges  of  the  French  were 
steadily  repulsed,  but  a  considerable  loss  was  incurred, 
including  that  df  the  Duke  of  Brunswick. 

Blucher  found  himself  so  much  weakened  by  the 
day's  action,  that  he  fell  back  during  the  night  to 
Wavre  j  and  this  movement  rendermg  a  correspondent 
one  necessary  on  the  part  of  Wellington,  he  retired  upon 
Genappe,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  moved  to 
Waterloo.,  The  Duk^  there  took  a  position  which 
crossed  the  high  roads  to  Brussels  from  Charleroi  and 
Nivelle,  aftd  had  in  part  of  its  front  the  house  and  gar- 
den  of  HougomcHit,  and  in  another  part,  the  farm  of 
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La  Haye  Sainte.    By  his  left  he  remotely  communicated 
with  the  Prussians  at  Wavre. 

Buonaparte  employed  the  night  of  that  day^  and  the 
morning  of  the  18th,  in  collecting  his  whole  force  upon 
a  range  of  heights  opposite  to  the  British  army,  with 
the  exception  of  his  third  corps,  which  was  detached  to 
observe  Blucher.  At  10  o'clock  he  entered  into  action 
by  a  furious  attack  on  the  post  at  Hougomont,  which 
was  renewed  in  different  efforts  during  the  whole  day, 
but  was  resisted  with  so  much  firmness,  that  the  posi-> 
tion  was  effectually  maintained.  At  the  same  time  the 
French  carried  on  a  very  heavy  cannonade  against  the 
whole  line ;  and  made  repeated  charges  of  infantry  and 
cavalry,  which  were  uniformly  repulsed,  except  that 
the  farm-house  of  La  Haye  Sainte  was  forced  in  one  of 
them.  Late  in  the  evening,  a  desperate  effi>rt  was 
made  against  the  left  of  the  British  centre  near  that 
place,  which , produced  a  very  severe  contest;  and 
for  a  time  it  appeared  dubious  whether  the  resist- 
ance could  be.  persisted  in,  by  troops  which  had  been 
fatigued  with  the  labours  of  the  whole  day,  and  were 
pressed  by  superior  niunbers.'  But  the  Prussians,  who 
had  themselves  been  attacked^  and  who  experienced 
great  difficulty  in  passing  a  ddfile  between  their  posi- 
tion and  that  of  the  British,  began  at  length  to  an- 
nounce tliemselves  by  the  fire  of  their  cannon,  and  by 
the  precipitate  retreat  of  the  French  on  the  flank*  Wel- 
lingtpn.  seized  the  moment,  and  advanced  his  whole 
line  of  infantry,  supported  by  the  cavalry  and  artillery. 
The  French  were  presently  driven  from  evejy  point  of 
their  position  on  the  heights,  and  fied  in  "the  utmost 
confusion,  leaving  on  the  field  about  150  pieces  of 
cann<m  with  their  ammunition.  They  were  pursued 
by  the  victors  till  long  after  dark ;  when  the  Kitifib, 
exhausted  with  fatigue,  Imlted,  and  the  further  pursuit 
was  committed  to  the  Prussians.  'The  task  was  wdil 
performed,  and  nothing  could  be  more  complete  than 
the  discomfiture  of  the  routed  army,  of  which  the 
remains,  consisting  of  about  40,000,  partly  without 
arms,  and  <:arrying  with  them  no  more  ttem  lS7  piecee 
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out  of  their  numerous  artillery,  made  tiieir  retreat 
through  Charleroi.  Such,  in  its  main  circutnstimces, 
was  the  Battle  qf  Waterloo^  which  will  ever  be  memor- 
able in  English  history,  as  afiS>rding  one  of  the  noblest 
proofs  upon  record,  of  British  valour,  and  of  the  talents 
of  a  great  national  commander,  as  well  as  being  in  its 
effects  decisive  of  a  most  momentous  contest,  in  which 
the  peace  of  all  Europe  was  at  stake.  Such  a  victory 
was  necessarily  purchased  at  a  high  cost ;  and  no  action 
of  the  long  war  returned  so  bloody  a  list  of  British 
officers.  Two  generals  and  four  colonels  fell  on  the 
field,  and  nine  generals  and  five  colonels  were  among 
the  wounded ;  of  inferior  ofiicers,  in  botli,  there  was  a 
full  proportion*  The  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  of 
non-commissioned  ofiicers  and  privates,  British  and 
Hanoverian,  were  stated  at  between  12  and  13,000. 

Buonaparte,  when  he  found  that  all  was  loat^  hast- 
ened back  to  Paris.     Assembling  his  council,  it  is  af-^ 
firmed  that  he  proposed  proclaiming  himself  dictator,  in 
which  he  was  supported  by  his  brother  Lucien;  but 
that  several  members  declared  ^it  as  their  opinion,  that 
i^  the  present  temper  of  the  public  there  was  no  pro- 
bability that  it  would  be  acceded  to.     It  is  further 
asserted,  that  M.  db  la  Fayette,  being  made  acquainted 
with  what  was  agitating,  repaired  immediately  to  the 
chamber  of  representatives,  and  procured  certain  reso- 
lutions to  be  carried,  by  which  its  sittings  were  de- 
clared  permanent,  all  attempts  for  its  dissolution  were 
pronounced  treasonable,    and  the  miniiertars  of  state 
were   invited  to  come!  to  the  ball  of  assenribly  for 
the  purpose  of  deliberation.    The  chamber  of  peers 
passed  a  similar  resolution  of  permanence.      Aflw 
some  vaccillation,  Buonaparte  perceiving  that  he  was 
no  longer  the  object  of  ^blic  confidence,  issued  a  de^ 
daration,  in  which,  offering  himself  <<  a  sacrifiee  to  the 
hatred  of  the  /^nemies  of  France,'^  he  affirmed  that  hia 
political  life  was  telminated,  and  proclaimed  his  son 
EmpiBior,  under  the  title  of  Napoleon  IL    This  abdi« 
cation  was  accepted  by  the  chambers,  but  the  positive 
nomination  of  his  son  ibr  a  successor  was  eluded ;  and 
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a  commission  was  appointed  to  repair  to  the  allied 
armies  with  proposals  for  peace. 

The  victors,  however,  had  formed  a  determination  of 
treating  only  under  the  walls  of  Paris  j  and  both  the 
commanders  entered  the  French  territory  on  the  21st. 
From  Malplaquet  the  Duke  of  Wellington  addressed 
a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  Prance,  announcing 
that  he  had  entered  the  country,  not  as  an  enemy, 
except  of  the  usurper,  the  foe  of  the  human  race,  with 
whom  there  could  be  neither  peace  nor  truce;  but  to 
enable  them  to  throw  off  the  yoke  by  which  they  were 
oppressed.     On  the  23d,  he  sent  a  detachment  against 
Cambray,  which  was  taken  by  escalade  with  little  loss  j 
and  Louis  XVIII.  soon  after  removed  from  Ghent  to  that 
city.     The  two  armies,  continued  their  progress  to  the 
capital ;  and  on  the  28th,  the  Prussian  advanced-guard 
was  attacked  at  Villars  Coteret,   but  on  the  coming 
up  of  the  main  body,  the  assailants  were  repulsed  with 
loss.     Wellington  crossed  the  Oise  on  the  29th,  and 
30th,  and  Blucher  passed  the  Seine  at  St.  Germaine, 
the  plan  being  to  invest  Paris  on  two  sides.     The 
heights  about  the  city  were  strongly  fortified,  and  it 
was  defended  by  40  or  50,000  troops  of  the  line  and 
guards,  beside  national  guards,  tiralleurs,  and  Parisian 
volunteers.     Blucher  met  with  considerable  opposition 
in  establishing  himself  on  the  left  of  the  Seine,  but  at 
length  he  succeeded;  and  Paris  being  now  exposed 
on  its  most  vulnerable  side,   with  a  communication 
opened  between  the  two  blockading  armies,  a  request 
came  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities  for  the  purpose  of 
a  convention.     This  was  concluded  on  Jiuy  3d,  be- 
tween Prince  Blucher  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on 
the  one  part,  and  the  Prince  of  Eckmuhl  (Davoust)  on 
the  other,  and  was  declared  to  refer  merely  to  fnilitary 
questions,  without  touching  any  that  were  political 
By  its  conditions,  the  French  army  was  on  the  follow- 
ing day  to  commence  its  march  for  the  Loire,  and  was 
completely  to  evacuate  Paris  within  three  dap ;  aU  the 
fortified  posts  round  the  cily,  and  finally  its  barriers 
were  to  be  given  up  j  the  duty  of  Paris  was  to  be  per- 
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fornied  by  the  national  guards  and  the  municipal  gen- 
darmerie ;  public  property  was  to  be  respected,  with 
the  exception  of  what  related  to  war ;  private  persons 
and  property  were  also  to  be  respected;  and  all  indi- 
viduals continuing  in  the '  capital  were  to  enjoy  their 
rights  -and  liberties,  mthout  being  called  to  account,  either 
for  the  situations  they  may  ha^ve  held,  or  as  to  their  con- 
duct or  political  opinions.  This  last  clause  is  worthy  of 
observation,  because  it  was  afterwards  adduced  in  the 
trial  of  an  eminent  state-criminal,  as  a  promise  of 
general  amnesty. 

This  military  convention  effected  no  more  than  placing 
l^aris  in  the  hands  of  the  allies ;  and  it  left  a  considerable 
army  of  French  regulars  at  liberty  to  act  as  future  cir- 
cumstances should  dispose  them,  besides  a  number  of 
others  in  the  field  under  separate  leaders,  or  in  garrisons 
on  the  frontiers.  It  was  therefore  necessary,  in  order 
to  bring  the  country  into  that  state  of  submission  which 
was  thought  essential  for  securing  the  peace  of  Europe, 
that  the  whole  stipulated  force   of   the  confederate 

flowers  should  be  brought  into  action.  No  time  was 
ost  in  marching  the  armies  of  Austria  and  Russia  to 
the  frontiers  of  France,  and  commencing  military  ope- 
rations. Although  no  adequate  force  could  be  opposed 
to  their  advance,  yet  resistance  was  occasionally  made, 
which  was  productive  of  bloodshed ;  and  the  peasantry 
pf  Alsace  in  particular  displayed  great  animosity  against 
the  Austrian  invaders,  for  which  they  were  severely 
chastised. 

At  Paris,  the  chambers  continued  their  sittings  after 
the  signature  of  the  convention,  and  acted  as  if  they 
were  invested  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation.  That 
of  representatives  distinguished  itself  by  the  indepen- 
dent spirit  of  its  votes  and  declarations ;  but  the  pre- 
sence of  foreign  troops,  and  the  declaration  of  the 
ministers  of  the  allies  of  their  resolution  to  place  Louig 
XVIII.  on  the  throne  of  France,  soon  brought  this  show 
of  popular  authority  to  a  close.  The  chambers  were 
shut  by  order  of  the  commander  of  the  national  guard ; 
^nd  on  July  8th   the    King  re-entered    his   capital. 

12 
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Its  military  positions,  however,  were  all  occupied  by 
the  allied  troops ;  and  it  was  under  their  safeguard  that 
the  royal  government  was  restored,  and  the  white  cock* 
ade  resumed  its  honours* 

Buonaparte,  who  had  enUrely  withdrawn  from  the 
public  scene,  was  now  occupied  with  the  care  of  his 
own  safety,  and  it  was  his  plan  to  gain  a  sea*port  whence 
he  might  embark  for  America.  On  July  Sd,  he  ar- 
rived at  Rochefort  escorted  bv  a  general,  and  for  scmie 
days  resided  at  the  house  of  the  prefect,  watching  an  op* 
portunity  for  escape  by  means  of  vessels  in  waiting. 
The  port,  however,  was  closely  blockaded  by  English 
cruizers ;  and  after  some  ineffectual  attempts  to  dude 
their  vigilance,  he  determined  at  length  to  throw  him* 
self  upon  British  protection.  On  the  15th,  having  pre* 
viously  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  Bellerof)hon  man  of 
war.  Captain  Maitland,  he  went  off  with  his  suite  and 
baggage  in  a  brig,  and  was  conducted  rto  that  ship,  and 
taken  on  board.  Upon  the  intelligence  of  this  event, 
it  was  determined  by  the  confederate  sovereigns  that  he 
should  be  conveyed  as  a  state  prisoner  to  the  small 
island  of  St.  Helena  in  the  southern  Atlantic,  an  ajp* 
pendage  to  the  British  emnire,  there  to  be  kept  under  the 
strictest  guard.  The  Bellerophon,  accordingly,  made 
sail  to  Torbay,  where  the  dangerous  captive  was  trans* 
ferred  to  the  Northumberland,  Captain  Sir  G.  Cockburn, 
with  a  few  of  his  most  attached  adherents,  and  the  ship 
soon  after*  proceeded  on  her  voyage. 

Having  thus  brought  to  a  conclusion  the  narrative  of 
that  incident  which  ruled*  the  principal  events  of  the 
year,  it  wiU  be  proper  to  look  back,  and  give  a  sum* 
Qiary  view  of  the  contemporarv  transactions  which  were 
taking  place  in  other  parts.  Of  these,  the  circumstances 
which  put  a  period  to  the  fortune  of  Buonaparte's  for* 
mer  companion  in  arms,  his  brother  by  alliance,  an4 
one  of  the  kings  of  his  creation,  claim  the  first  notice, 
as  considerably  connected  with  his  own  fate. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  King  of  Naples,  Joa^ 
chim  Murat,  had  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  in  consequence  of  the  imion  of  their  interesta 
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at.  tbe^tiBpke  wh6i!i  the  Austrian  arms  were  enga^d  in 
the  north  of  Italy  a^inst  those  of  the  French  Viceroy,- 
Ei^iglene  jBeaiahamois.     This  treaty  was  attended  with  a 
^u^pension  of  the  hostilities  which  the  English  courts 
as  allies  of  the  King  of  Sicily,,  had  carried  on  against 
him*    Confiding  in  these  favourable  events,  Joachim^ 
who  possessed  all  tb^  ambition  of  a  soldier  of  fortune 
but  without  political  wisdom*  advanced  a  body  of  troops 
towards  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  possessing  himself,  of 
an  additional  share  of  the  territories  of  the  church.    He 
seems  also  to  have  had   otbet  proJ€^s  in  view,  btrt 
vague  and  immature ;  and  be  was  perpetually  fluctua^ 
ting  between  natural  attachment  to  the  cause  of  his 
old  master  and  relation,  and  the, prudence  of  jc^ning 
the  party  which  now  appeared  superior    The  uncer- 
tainty of  his  conduct  had  rendered  him  an  object  of 
suspicion ;.  and  it  was  obviously  contrary  to  the  general 
system^  of  the  allied  sovereigns  to  recognize  among  their 
DodV)  one  who  had  obtained  a  crown  by  the  ei^ulsion 
of  the  hereditary  possessor.    Sensible  of  a,  disposition' 
to  his  prejudice,   he  complained  to  the  congress  o£ 
Vienna  that  the  King  of  France  had  delayed  to  4c-. 
knowledge  him ;   and  indeed  it  afterwa^dis  appeared 
that  Talleyrand  had  proposed  to  the  English  ministry  a 
joint  attack  upon  him.     Previously  to  Buo^apiarte's  aU 
t^mpt,  it  is  certain  that  a  close  correspondence  sub- 
sisted between  Naples  and  Elba ;  but  it  is  dubious 
whether  Joachim  was  entrusted  with  the  design  of  the 
landing  in  France.     On  the  first  intelligence:,  of  that 
event,  he  declared  to  his  council  an  intention  of  remain^ 
i^  faithful  to  his  alliance  with  Austria,  aiid. adhering 
to  the  system  of  the  allies ;  but  when  he  was  informed 
pf  Buoiiaparte^s  reception  at  Lyons,  he  avowed  that  he 
considered  his  cause  as  his  own,  and  demanded  <xf 
the  court  of  Rome  a  passage  for  two  of  his  divisions 
through  its  territories.  ,         .   ' 

Qn  March  19th,  Joachim  placed  hiikiself  at  the.htod 
of  bis  tiroops  which  had  advanced  to' Ancona,.  aM  pro? 
ceeding  through  the  Marches  to  the  Papal  Legation; 
}ie  attacked  we  Imperialisjts  who.werii  posted  in  his 

vol..  ir.  HH 
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way»  and  obliged  them  to  retreat.  The  eonsequenoe 
was  a  declaration  of  war  a^nst  him  by  Austria.  He 
then  addressed  a  proclamation  to  the  Italians,  caUing 
i4)on  them  universally  to  assert  their  ind^ndence, 
and  free  themselves  irom  the  dominion  of  foreigners, 
and^afiinnin^  that  80,000  Neapolitans,  und^  the  com- 
mand of  their  King,  were  hastening  to  their  aid.  For 
acmie  time  his  progress  was  succeswd.  The  Imperial 
general,  Bianchi,  retired  before  him  to  the  Po,  and  he 
pushed  on  to  Ferrara;  whilst  on  the  other  side  of  Italy, 
the  Neapolitans  entered  Floi'enee,  and  afterwards  fol- 
lowed the  retreating  Austrians  to  Pistoia.  These,  how- 
ever, were  the  limits  of  his  advance.  His  proclamation 
produced  no  ^Bect;  and  the  Imperialists,  collecting 
their  forces,  soon  became  superior  to  Neapolitan  anta- 
gonists. Ferrara  was  rescued,  the  country  near  the  Po 
waB  recovered,  and  Joachim  was  compelled  to  a  hasty 
retreat.  A  proposal  for  an  armistice  was  rejected  by 
&e  Austrian  commander  j  and  ailer  actions,  in  which 
some  of  the  martial  talents  and  vigour  of  Murat  were 
displayed,  but  were  ill  seconded  by  his  troops,  the  Nea- 
pcmtan  army  was  almost  entirely  broken  up.  Napl^ 
was  inv^tecl  by  land,  whilst  an  English  navalibrce  to^ 
Ij^ed  its  port,  and  forced  a  surrender  of  the  ships  of 
war  and  arsenal.  On  the  SOth  of  May  a  convention  was 
«igned  between  the  Neanoliten  commanders,  and  those 
of  Austria  and  Eni^lana,  of  which  the  abdication  dt 
Joaclum,  and  the  deUveiy  of  all  the  fortified  places  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  with  the  exception  of  three  that 
were  then  under  blockade,  were  articles.  Madame  Mu- 
rat,  whp  had  taken  refuge  on  board  of  an  Englishman 
of  war,  was  to.be  conveyed  to  Trieste.  Naples  was 
occupied  by  the  allies,  who  were  joined  by  an  arma^ 
ment  oi  English  and  Sicilians,  and  on  June  17thi 
FerdinMid,  "^ng  of  the  two  Sicilies,  re^ente^ed  that 
capital,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people. 

Murat  made  his  escape  to  Tdulon,  wha«  he  re- 
sttatned,  till  apprehensions  of  insecurity  led  Mtn  to  try 
hia  fortune  in  Corsica.  He  there  obtained  a  safe  tt^ 
tieat  among  the  moufitakieersi  of  whom  lie  was  &x^ 
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ftbled  to  engine  a  boidy  in  his  service,  consisting  of 
those  who  had  been  in  his  pay  at  Naples.  Tired  at 
length  of'  his  situation,  he  took  the  desperate  measure 
of  embarking  in  some  small  vessels  for  an  attempt  on 
the  Nea{K>litan  coast.  With  two  of  these  he  reached 
the  Ulterior  Calabria  on  October  8th,  and  landed  with 
thirty  fc^owers.  Proceeding  to  a  village,  he  attempted 
to  raise  the  people  in  his  favour,  by  addressing  them  a^ 
their  King.  The  eSkctj  however,  was  that  of  bringing 
upon  him  the  whole  armed  population;  and  being  sur^ 
]?ounded  on  his  retreat  to  the  sea-coast,  after  a  sbsu^ 
action,  his  whole  party  were  killed  or  taken  prisoners* 
Among  the  prisoners  was  Murat  himself,  who  was  im- 
9iediately  tried  by  a  military  commission,  and,  with  hk 
^Sdoeiates,  was  condemned  to  be  shot.  The  sentence 
was  put  in  execution  on  the  15th  ;  and  thus  was  termi* 
mat^  the  career  of  a  man,  who  had  been  elevated  to  a 
attuatioa  for  which  he  was  no  otherwise  qualified  than 
by  possessing  the  talents  of  a  brave  soldier. 

m  this  year  was  completed  that  important  measurer  in 
the  general  system  of  Europe,  the  union  of  the 
Seventeen  Provinces  of  the  Low  Countries^under  one 
go^emm^it.  The  steps  leading  to  this  event  left  t\o 
doubt  in  the  preceding  year  of  the  intentions  of  thtf 
coalesced  powers  on  this  head ;  and  a  letter  from  tho 
Prkice  of  Orange,  as  sovereign  of  Holland,  to  thd 
secretary  of  state  at  Brussels,  dated  February  S3d,  an^ 
nofmoed  that  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  Austria^ 
Bussia,  England,  France,  and  Prussia,  all  those  pro* 
vinces  of  Belgium  which  had  formerly  been  Ander  the 
dominion  of  the  first  of  these  powers,  with  the  ex-i 
eeption  of  some  portions  of  Limburg  and  Luxemburg^ 
bad  been  placed  under  his  sovereignty.  In  oonae^uen^tf 
of  this  great  accession  of  territory,  which  gave  bim  a 
hi^  rank  among  the  secondary  European  potior),  ha 
assomed  the  regsu  title. 

The  re-possessioo  of  the  supreme  authority  in  Ffan6d 
by  Buonaparte  was  an  event  peculiarly  threatening  to 
tb&irta4)ilEty:  of  tbeiBdgian  throne ;  unce  it  could  hdt 
be  dottbtod  that  H  hp  ahoald  sooceed  in  fixing  hfaiseV 
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in  the  imperial  seat,  the  earliest  employment  \>f  the 
French  arms  would  be  to  regain  *the  preponderance  of 
the  nation  in  the  Netherlands.  The  most  vigorous 
efforts  were  therefore  made  to  resist  invasion  on  that 
quarter.  Belgian  troops  were  sent  to  join  those  of  the 
allies,  and  the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Orange  received  an 
honourable  wound  in  theconflict  with  which  the  French 
hostilities  commenced.  The  deliverance  of  Brussds 
from  imminent  danger  was  the  immediate  result  of  the 
victory  of  Waterloo ;  and  the  great  changes  of  which  it 
was  the  instrument  secured  the  new  kingdom  of  Belgium 
from  all  external  hazard. 

A<:ommittee  appointed  to  draw  up  a  constitution  for 
the  kingdom  presented  its  report  to  the  sovereign  in 
July,  which  being  afterwards  laid  before  a  electa! 
assembly  of  the  States-general  of  the  United  Nether- 
lands, was  unanimously  accepted.  It  contains  a  plan 
of  limited  and  hereditary  monarchy^  with  all  the  safe« 
guards  of  public  and  pnvate  liberty  which  experience 
has  sanctioned  in  such  a  government*  One  obvious 
difficulty  in  effecting  a  coalescence  of  the  whole  Nether- 
lands into  one  state  arose  from  the  very  difierent  senti- 
iments  respecting  religion  prevalent  in  the  two  great 
portions  of  the  country,  and  which  had  indeed  produced 
their  first  separation.  The  Seven  Dutch  Provinces^  to 
their  Protestant  establishment,  had  joined  a  system»of 
general  toleratioui  to  which  they  Imd  been  in  great 
measure  indebted  for  their  prosperity,  and  whidi  was 
fundamental  in  their  political  system.  The  Ten 
Ftemifih  Provinces^  on  the  contraiy,  had  adapted  in  its 
extreme  the  intolerant  principle  ci  the  Roman  catholic 
church)  of  which  they  were  regarded  as  some  of  the 
most  bigoted  members;  and  the  innovations  of  the 
'Emperor  Joseph  in  this  point  were  among  the  chief 
grievances  complained  of  under  his  governments  l%teir 
Jbng  annexation  to  France  had  proteibly  made  a  change 
in  tiie  opinions  of  the  public  in  general;  but  the  high 
i^ergy,  swayed  both  by  their  interests  and  their  pre-^ 
judices^  aj^ear  to  have  retained  {th$il^  fiirmer  prqpes^ 
fessioQ^.    Of  this,  §ia  extnordimxgfip^^ 
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an  address  from  certain  prelates  to  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands,  dated  July  28th.  In  this  piece  it  was 
affirmed,  that  the  equal  favour  and  protection  to  all 
religions  promised  by  the  ne\r  constitution,  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  assurances  of  his  Majesty  that  the 
establishment  and  privileges  of  the  catholic  church 
should  be  preserved,  and  incompatible  with  the  fimda- 
mental  principles  of  that  church.  The  King  was 
fiirther  admonished,  that  such  a  regulation  must  soonei: 
^r  later  alienate  the  hearts  of  his  subjects  in  those  pro- 
vinces "  with  whom,  attachment  to  the  catholic  faith  is 
stronger  and  more  lively  than  in  any  other  country  in 
Europe.''  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  this  re* 
monstrance  produced  any  change  in  the  system  of 
toleration  which  had  been  resolved  upon  ;  and  a  sul>- 
sequent  royal  ordinance  professed  to  provide  only  for 
the  security  and  freedom  of  the  catholic  church,  without 
investing  it  with  any  exclusive  authority.  In  September 
the  ceremonial  of  the  King's  inauguration  took  place  ^ 
Brussels,  with  every  mark  of  generaj  satisfaction.  On 
this  occasion,  the  principal  ecdesiastic  of  the  cathedie^ 
of  Sti  Gudule  addressed  a  discourse  to  the  King,  entirely 
free  from  the  prelatic  sentiments  above-mentioned,  and 
claiming  for  the  catholic  religion  no  more  than  the 
prdtection*  guaranteed  by  the  constitution.         .  »  . 

The  necessity  of  levying  a  heavy  war-tax  on  the 
Belgian  states  produced  some  differences  in  the  chamber 
of  representatives,  at  their  autumnal  session,  but  such 
only  as  may  always"  be  expected  in  a  free  assembly 
agitated  by  contending  interests  ^  and  nothing  occurred 
to  the  end  of  the  year  materially  to  cloud  the  prospects 
afibrded  by  a  government  wisely  planned  and  prui- 
dently  administered. 

The  close  of  the  war  in  which  the  British  empire  haji 
been  engaged  during  all  the  later  years  of  this  reign^ 
being  regarded  as  the  proper  termination  of  these 
Annals,  it  will  not  be  attempted  to  fill  up  the  narrative 
of  the  x^urrent  year  in  the  same  manner  a3  if  the  subject 
was  still  pending.  A  very  concise  rec(H*d  of  the  remaio- 
ii^  events  of  the  year  is  therefore  all  that  wJU  be  4tr 
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tempted  for  the  cdmpletion  of  the  volume  and  the 

The  signature  in  Europe  of  a  peace  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America,  which  took 
place  in  the  preceding  December,  could  not  restrain  the 
progress  of  military  op^ations  which  had  been  planned 
on  the  supposition  of  a  continued  war ;  and  the  vicinity 
crfNew  Orleans,  in  the  last  week  of  1814  and  thebegiU'^ 
ning  of  1815,  was  the  theatre  of  a  sanguinary  contest. 
A  British  army  collected  for  an  attack  on  that  town  %vas 
disembarked  on  December  23d,  and  repidsed  with  loss 
In  an  assault  by  an  American  force.     Sir  Edward  Pak- 
enham  takifig  the  chief  command,  on  the  25th  advanced 
to  a  position  within  six  miles  of  New  Orleans,  where 
i;he  American  main  body  was  desoied  strongly  posted 
tiehind   a    canal,  with  their    right  resting  upon   the 
Mississippi,  and  their  left  touching  a  thidk  wood.  Several 
days  were  passed  in  mutual  preparations,  till,  on  January 
9tn,  the  British  army  was  formed  for  a  general  attack 
on  the  enemy's  line.    It  was  intended  that  this  should 
be  preceded  by  carrying  a  flanking  battery  of  the 
Americans ;  for  which  purpose,  a  detached  force  under 
Colonel  Thornton  had  crossed  the  river  in  the  night,  in 
order  to  proceed  along  its  right  bank.     Some  unex- 
pected difficulties  retarded  the  execution  of  this  part  of' 
the  plan,  so  that,  although  it  finally  succeeded,  the 
effect  of  its  co#operation  was  lost;  and  when  the  main 
attack  took  place,  a  galling  and  destructive  fire  was  im> 
mediately  opened  from  every  pohit  of  the  An^rican 
line.     In  the  midst  of  it,   General  Pakenham,   while 
advancing  to  animate  his  men,  was  struck  by  two  shots, 
one  of  which  proved  almost  instantly  fatal.     Grenerakr 
Keane  and  Gibbs  we're  at  the  same  time  carried  off 
wounded,  the  latter  mortally ;  and  the  sight  so  much 
disheartened  the  troops,  that  they  fell  back  in  great 
confusion.     Their  retreat  was  chedked  by  the  advance 
of  the  reserve ;  but  nothing  further  could  be  attempted; 
«&d  the  enterprise,  which  seems  to  have  been  ccmi- 
ducted  with  more  courage  than  judgment,  terminated 
kk  tiie  loss  of  about    £000    kflied,    wouncted,    and 
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^risQBerSf  of  officers  and  privates.  The  whole  army 
was  soon  after  re-embarked|  with  their  artillery,  ammu- 
nition, and  stores,  leaving  a  few  of  the  most  danger- 
oudv  wounded  to  the  care  of  the  enemy. 

Ine  concluding  action  of  the  war  was  the  capture  of 
Fort  Mobille  by  Admiral  Cochrane  and  General  Lam*- 
bert,  which,  being  wholly  unable  to  resist  the  British 
force,  capitulated  on  February  11th. 

The  naval  contest  between  the  two  countries  wa^ 
closed  by  a  triumph  over  one  of  the  most  formidable  of 
the  American  commanders,  who,  however,  incurred  no 
loss  of  honour  on  the  occasion.  A  British  squadron, 
consisting  of  a  man  of  war  and  three  frigates,  stationed 
off  the  coast  of  New  York,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
United  States  ship  President,  Commodore  Decaitur,  and 
i>ther  vessels  at  Staten  Island,  from  putting  to  sea,  de* 
scried,  cm  January  15th,  the  President  attempting  to  get 
out,  and  commenced  a  general  chace.  After  a  run  of 
mmj  hours,  the  Endymion  frigate.  Captain  Porter, 
came  up  with  the  President,  and  an  action  ensued, 
which  was  maintained  with  great  vigour  on  both  sides 
fQV  two  hours  and  a  half.  The  Endymion's  sails  being 
i^hen  cut  from  the  yards,  the  American  got  a-head; 
but  at  length,  the  Pomone  coming  up  wim  her,  and 
&?Qg  a  few  shots.  Commodore  Decatur  hailed  to  say 
he  had  struck.  The  loss  of  men  was  considerable  in 
both  the  contending  vessels,  but  by  much  the  greatest  on 
board  the  President.  This  ship  was  a  frigate  of  the  large 
American  size,  and  had  on  board  about  490  persons. 

Tlie  parliamentary  transactions  of  this  year  were  not 
very  important,  for  almost  every  other  interest  was  ab- 
sorbed in  that  produced  oy  the  great  changes  going  on 
in  France,  and  these  were  scarcely  completed,  before 
the  single  session  of  parliament  came  to  a  close.  Topics 
indeed*  were  brought  to  discussion,  which  for  the  time 
excited  considerable  attention ;  but  a  summary  account 
of  what  was  really  effected  in  parliament  may  be  con^ 
prised  in  a  smaJl  space. 

A  resumed  consideration  of  the  com  laws  having  been 
resolved  upon,  notwithstanding  the  check  given  to&rther 
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proceedings  in  the  last  session^' on  February  17th  the 
Right  Honourable  Fi^ederick  Robinson  moved  for  t, 
committee  of  the  whole  House  of  Commons 'up<m  the 
subject*  This  being  agreed  to,  he  produced  nine  seve- 
ral resolutions,  of  which  the  most  important  related  to 
the  fixing  of  an  average  price  of  grain*  at  wiifch  free 
importation  was  to  be  permitted,  aiid  below  which  it 
was  to  be  prohibited.  The  proposed  price  for  wheats 
which  regulated  the  rest,  was  80s.  per  quarter.  A  bill 
framed  upon  these  resolutions  was  then  introduced, 
which  in  its  passage  through  both  Houses  encountered 
much  opposition,  various  efforts  being  made  to  lower 
the  importing  standard  ;  but  it  was  carried  mto  a  law 
by  great  majorities.  The  passions  of  the  populace  iti 
the  metropolis  being  excited  by  the  apprehension  of 
an^mmediate  advance  in  the  price  of  bread  as  the  con* 
sequence,  iumults  ensued,  which  for  two  or  tferee  days 
bore  a  senous  aspect,  and  were  not  quelled  without 
military  aid.  In  tiie  result,  however,  the  MB  proved 
entirely  inefficacious  $  for  an  unusual  plenty  <A  grain 
in  the  three  kingdoms  reduced  the  price  far  below  that 
6tandard,  and  left  the  agricultural  part  of  the  conmiu- 
nity  to  struggle  with  distresses  which  conrimted  through- 
out the  year. 

'  A  bill  brought  in  by  the  lord  chancellor  for  the  in- 
troduction of  trial  by  jury  in  civil  causes  into  the  jurist 
prudence  of  Scotland;  and  which  was  generally  accept- 
able in  that  country,  passed  into  a  kw.  The  noble  and 
learned  mover  wished  that  the  measure  could  have  been 
carried  farther  than  was  attempted  by  this  bill,  which 
left  it  optional  with  the  judge%  whether  to  grant  such  a 
trial  in  each  case ;  but  he  hoped  that  at  no  distant  pe* 
riod  a  further  extension  of  the  principle  would  be  c(»i- 
curred  in. 

An  act  passed,  on  the  motion  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  for  continuing  the  restriction  of  cash  pay* 
xnents  by  the  bank  of  England  till  July  1816. 

The  landing  of  Buonaparte  in  France  produced  % 
message  from  the  Prince  Regent  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  OH  May  S2d,  in  which  it  was  mentioned^ 
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that  iti  consequence  of  this  events  his  Royal  Highness 
had  judged  it  necessary  to  enter  into  engagements  with 
bis  allies  for  preventing  the  revival  of  a  system  incom- 
patible with  the  peace  and  independence  of  Europe,  and 
that  he  relied  upon  the  support  of  parliament  in  all  the 
'measures  which  would  be  found  requisite.  Vaiious  do* 
cuments  were  then  laid  before  both  Houses  relative  to 
the  subject,  and  the  message  being  afterwards  taken  iur 
to  consideration,  corresponding  addresses  were  carried 
by  great  majorities.  When  the  subsidies  to  the  allies 
were  under  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Lord 
Castleres^h  moved  for  a  grant  of  five  millions  to  make 
good  the  engagements  entered  into  with  the  sovereigns 
of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  which^  on  a  divisioit* 
was  carried  by  I60  votes  to  17-  It  may  be  here  ob- 
served, that  in  the  various  debates  relative  to  tlie  re^ 
newal  of  war  with  France  in  consequence  of  the  re*- 
possession  of  ite  throne  by  Buonaparte,  the  sense  of 
both  Houses  was  strongly  expressed  in^favour  of  that 
measure,  not  only  by  the  usual  supporters  of  ministr}% 
but  by  some  who  habitually  acted  with  the  opposition : 
of  tile  latter  may  be  mentioned  Lord  Grenville  in  the 
House  of  Lords^and  Mr.  Grattan  in  that  of  the  Commons. 
It  had  been  the  intention  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  to  take  off  the 
unpopmar  property  tax,  and  substitute  such  new  duties 
as  would  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  still  heavy  de» 
mands  on  th^  public  purse ;  but  his  plans  were  entirely 
deranged  by  the  change  of  circumstances ;  and  he 
opened  his  budget  on  June  14th,  by  expressing  his  re- 
gret that  events  had  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to 
propose  that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  a  war  on  the  most  extensive  scale,  whilst  the 
country  was  yet  labouring  under  the  burthens  thrown 
on  it  by  a  former  contest.  Besides,  therefore,  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  property  and  other  war  taxes,  and  the 
imposition  of  new  duties,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
raise  45  and  a  half  millions  by  two  loans,  in  order  to 
supply  the  prodigious  sum  of  very  nearly  80  milliona 
required  firom  Gjreat  Britain^  exclusive  of  the  Irish  pro- 
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portion  of  more  than  nine  iniliidns  aodtbreoi-quarteris 
and  a  vote  of  credit  of  six  millions. 

A  matrimonial  connection  was  in  this  year  formed  by 
a  member  of  the  royal  fiunily,  rendered  remarkable  by  its 
immediate  consequences,  and  which  may  possibly  here- 
B£ter  influence  the  succession  to  the  crown*  The  Duke  ef 
Cumberland^  the  fifth  of  his  Majesty's  sons,  having 
married  in  Germany  the  -relict  of  the  Prince  Salms 
Braunfelsy  a  daughter  of  the  0uke  of  Mecklenburg 
Strelitz,  and  niece  of  the  ^een  of  England,  it  was 
thought  necessary,  in  order  that  the  marriage  should 
become  valid  in  uiis  country,  that  the  nuptial  ceremony 
diould  be  repeated  in  England.  This  being  pertbrmed 
in  the  month  of  June,  the  Prince  Regent  delivered  a 
message  to  parliament,  informing  the  two  Houses  of  the 
circumstance,  with  his  own  consent,  and  requestii^  a 
provision  for  the  married  pair  suitable  to  their  ran^ 
In  the  debate  on  this  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
besides  other  objections  to  the^  purpose  c^  the  message^ 
it  was  affirmed,  without  contradiction,  that  the  Queen 
was  so  much  dissatisfied  with  the  union,  as  to  declare 
that  the  bride  would  not  be  admitted  at  her  court 
The  conclusion  of  repeated  ditisions  on  the  bill  intro- 
duced in  correspondence  witk|he  messagei  was  its  re- 
jection by  126  votes  to  125 ;  a^  striking  proof  of  a  moral 
feeling  influencing  that  house,  apart  from  political  or 
party  considerations.  ^ 

Parliament  was  prorogued  on  July  11th  by  a  speech 
from  the  throne,  chiefly  consisting  of  a  recapitulation 
of  the  extraordinary  events  on  the  continent,  which  had 
terminated  so  much  to  the  glory  of  the  allied  arms,  but 
which,  it  was  said,  had  left  a  state  of  afl^rs  in  which  it 
was  necessaiy  that  there  should  be  no  relaxation  in  our 
exertions  tiU  those  arrangements  were  completed, 
whereby  a  prospect  of  permanent  peace  aiid  security 
should  be  afforded  to  Europe.  The  state  of  things 
here  alluded  to  will  be  cursorily  noticed,  ^er  some 
foreign  occurrences  relative  to  this  country  have  been 
commemorated^ 

In  the  latter  part  of  1814,  disputes  between  the 
British  government  in  Bengal,  and  the  state  of  Nepaul, 
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<:miceni]iig  boundaries,  had  broken  6ut  into  open  hos- 
tility, and  various  uBBuccesfiful  attempts  had  been  made 
by  the  BritisAi  arms  against  the  Fort  of  Kalunga,  in  one 
of  which,  the  brave  commander,  General  Gilleiqaie,  lost 
his  life.  1W0^Gxt  was  aflength  evacuated  by  its  gas^ 
rison ;  and  a  series  of  warlike  operations  was  carried  on 
for  some  months  between  the  two  contending  powers  in 
the  mountaincMis  districts  interposed  between  them,  tb/e 
detail  g£  which  is  intelligible  and  interesting  only  to 
those  who  have  obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  country. 
The  fortune  of  the  war  was  various,  and  the  Nepaulesfe 
ahowed  themselves  no  contemptible  antagonists;  th^ 
final  result,  however,  under  the  conduct  of  Generad 
Ochterlony,  was  the  surrender  of  the  Gorkah  or  No- 
paulese  commander-in^chxef,  and  a  convention  by  which 
4he  whole  tract  of  border4and  in  diispute  was  ceded  to 
the  English  East  India  Con^ny. 

In  the  Island  of  Ceylon  a  revolution  was  elSected  by 
tiie  British  arms,  which  put  'an  end  to  the  singularly 
divided  dominion  c^that  country,  andrendered  it  entirely 
jBk  British  possession.  From  the  time  of  the  unfortunate 
termination  of  the  attack  on  the  King  of  Candy  in 
180S,  that  sovereign  had  carried  on  occasional  hostilities 
against  the  British  frontier  and  the  pec^le  under  the 
protection  of  its  government,  and  had  also  exercised  the 
most  oppressive  tyranny  upon  his  own  subjects.  His 
cruelties  at  length  became  so  atrocious,  that  it  was  d«- 
terndned  by  the  British  governor  and  commander-in- 
chief,  Lieutenant-Generid  Brownrigg,  to  assist  tfie 
^latives  in  throwing  off  the  yoke ;  and  early  in  the  year 
an  expedition  to  the  interior  ofd^  island  wad  under-^ 
taken  by  the  British  troops.  TTiey  advanced  in  several 
divisions,  none  of  which  had  any  other  obstacles  to 
encounter  than  those  of  the  roads  and  weather,  all  the 
Adigars  or  nobles  being  ready  to  join  them  as  soon  as 
thfeir  families  were  in  a  state  of  safety.  Candy,  the 
capital,  was  entered  by  a  detachment  on  February 
11th  and  was  found  entirely  deserted.  The  King  had 
taken  to  flight  with  a  small  number  of  his  Malabar  ad- 
httents,  and  on  the  18th  ^as  surrounded  and  taken 
priscmer  by  his  own  subjects,  who  gave  every  mark  of 
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detestiAhn  of  a  tyrant.  A  solemn  oonfnnice  <wa^ 
afterwards  hAd  between  the  Britisfa  governor  and  the 
Gandian  Adigars  and  principal  cbirfs,  at  which  a  treaty 
was  unanimously  agreed  upon,  whereby  the  govern- 
ment of  the  King  of  Great  Britain  was  establkhed  in  the 
Candian  territories.  A  proclamation  was  then  issued, 
declaring  the  deposition  of  the  Rajah  or  King,>  on  the 
ground  of  having  forf^ted  all  claims  to  his  title  and 
power  by  his  *'  habitual  vidatkm  of  the  most  sacred 
duties  01  a  sovereign ;''  and  his  family  and  relatives,  in 
the  ascending  and  descending  line,  were  also  for  ever  ex- 
duded  from  the  throne,  together  with  the  whole  !Mda- 
bar  race.  By  other  articles,  the  religion  of  Boodh  was 
established,  all  bodily  torture  and  mutilation  was 
abolished,  and  no  capibd  execution  was  permitted  witlih 
out  warrant  from  the  British  governor.  Such  was  the  cha- 
racter and  principle  of  this  remarkable  Indian  revolution. 

The  British  arms,  which  had  been  so  efficaciously 
employed  to  support  the  Bourbon  sovereignty  in  France^ 
were  not  less  serviceable  to  the  same  cause  in  the 
I'rench  West  India  islands.  The  intelligence  of 
Buonaparte^s  success  excited  the  same  enthusiasm  in 
his  favour  among  the  troops  posted  in  those  colonies,  as 
his  appearance  had  done  in  those  of  France.  At  Mar- 
tinico,  the  governor  Count  de  Vaugirard,  who  remained 
unshaken  in  his  loyalty  to  the  King,  found  it  necessary 
to  anticipate  an  open  revolt,  by  releasing  from  their  6b- 
ligations  sudi  of  the  military  officers  as  desired  it,  at 
the  same  time  informing  them  that  they  must  quit  the 
island,  and  that  an  attempt  to  raise  the  standard  of  re- 
bdlipn  would  be  resisted  by  force.  This  event,  how- 
ever, would  probably  have  taken  place,  had  not  Sir 
James  Leith>  commander  of  the ,  British  troops  in  the 
Leeward  Islands,  sent  a  timely  aid  to  Martinico,  which, 
by  occupying  all  the  strong  positions,  held  the  disaffected 
under  controul.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  French  tro6p8 
were  afterwards  permitted  ^o  d^art,  unarmed. 

{n  Guadaloupe  tiie  contest  was  much  more  serious. 
The  arrival  of  a  vessel  from  France  in  Juqe,  was.  the 
;5^al  of  an  insurrection  in  whidi  both  the  military  and 
^t^ipens  declared  for  Buonaparte*    The  governor*  Ad- 
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miial  Count  de  linois,  after  havkig»  for  the  sake  of  ap* 
pearaoce,  undergone  an  arrest,  issued  a  proclamation  ac» 
quainting  the  people  with  the  success  of  Buonaparte^ 
and  recognizing  him  as  Emperor.  General  Boyer  con«> 
curred  in  the  measure,  and  the  revolution  was  declared 
with  enthusiastic  acclamations.  The  British  coiti* 
mander-in-chief,  however,  did  not  hesitate  to  undertake 
the  task  of  reducing  the  insurgents ;  and  as  soon  jis 
the  afl&irs  of  Martinico  were  settled,  he  collected  jtll 
the  disposable  force  of  the  British  islands,  and  in  con* 
junction  with  Rear- Admiral  Sir  Charles  Durham,  ef* 
fected  a  landing  on  Guadaloupe  in  August.  A  series 
of  operations,  conducted  with  equal  vigour  and  ability, 
brought  the  insurgents  to  a  capitulation,  by  which  the 
French  governor  and  general,  the  troops  rf  the  liue^ 
and  the  militia  still  in  arms,  were  to  be  sent  to  France 
as  prisoners  of  war  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  all  the 
forts,  magazines,  &c.  in  the  island  were  delivered  up 
to  the  British  troops,  and  all  private  arms  were  to  be 
surrendered.  The  spirit  of  revolt  was  not,  howevm*, 
entirely  subdued,  and  a  desultory  war  was  cairried  on 
late  in  the  year  hy^  some  French  deserters  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  woods. 

We  now  return  to  the  great  theatre  of  European 
politics. 

Louis  XVIII.  had  resumed  a  crown  under  circum* 
stances  which  rendered  it  truly  a  crown  of  thorns. 
Seeing  himself  entirely,  in  the  hands  of  foreign  troops, 
as  his  guardians,  and  only  the  nominal  sovereign  of  a 
country  distracted  by  party,. and  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
irritation  irom  a  sense  of  fallal  greatness  and  present 
subjugation,  it  is  no  wonder  that  his  measures  were  at 
first  fluctuating,  and  that  his  cduncib  underwent  fre- 

Siuent  change.  To  the  historians  of  France  must  be 
eft  a  narrative  of  political  events,  highly  interesting  tQ 
file  specuktist,  and  still  in  the  course  of  operation :  no 
more  will  here  be  attempted  than  to  bring  to  a  dpsa 
the  afiairs  of  the  country  as  i0u»ediately  i&uenced;  by 
the  allied  arms. 

Some  of  the  principal  towns  in  France  which  haf|r 
been  held,  oiit  by  thi^r  military  commanders  were  at 
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length  brought  to  submit ;  and  the  French  ftrmy  itself^ 
that  dangerous  engine  of  power  in  any  hand^  was 
finally  dissolved,  to  be  replaced  by  a  new  one  upon 
national  principles.  The  confidence  gradually  acquired 
by  the  court  was  displayed  by  the  trial  and  execution 
of  Marshal  Ney,  perhaps  the  first  soldier  1^  in  the 
<5ountry.  The  public  discontent  was  however  greatly 
aM[ravated  by  an  act  of  resumption  exercised  by  the 
afiies ;  that  of  entirely  stripping  the  museum  of  the 
Louvre  of  all  those  fruits  of  conquest  which  had  ren«. 
dered  it  the  repository  of  the  most  £mious  wodks  of 
art  in  Europe,  and  restoring  them  to  their  original  pro- 
prietors. After  a  long  and  anxious  suspense,  the 
congress  of  Vienna  made  public  the  conditions  upon 
which  France  was  permitted  to  keep  her  station  in  the 
European  community.  By  treaties  and  conventions 
signed  at  Pbris,  November  SOth,  an  indemnity  to  the 
allied  powers  for  their  exertions  occasioned  by  the 
enterpnze  of  Buonaparte  was  imposed  upon  that 
country,  consisting  partly  in  cessions  of  territory,  and 
partly  in  pecuniary  payments.     For  the  first,  certain  j 

alterations  in  the  frontier  betwen  Prance  and  Belgium,  i 

the  Upper  Rhine,  and  the  vicinity  of  Geneva,  were 
prescru>ed,  not  considerable  in  extent,  but^  important 
in  point  of  situation.  For  the  second  an  assessment 
was  made  of' 700  miliiqns  of  francs,  to  be  divided 
amoQg  the  allies,  and  defrayed  by  modes  and  at  periods 
specified  in  a  separate  convention.  In  order  to  retain 
a  powerful  hold  upon  the  French  nation  during  a 
future  period  of  pr<^ation,  seventeen  of  its  towns  oa 
the  frontiers  of  French  Flanders,  Chan^agne,  Lorraaiv 
and  Alsace,  were  to  be  occupied,  for  a  term  not  ex- 
ceedii^  five  years,  but  Vhich  circumstances  might 
deduce  to  three^  by  a  body  of  allied  troops  not  greater 
thaA  idO,006  men,  io.be  maintained  by  fVance.  Such 
was  the  bitter  ciip  of  bnmiliation  to  bedndoed  bv  ^at 
eounliy,  aft^r  t^  many  triumphs  over  her  neighbotuiit 
enjoyed  with  so.  little  moderation. 
.  The  final  settlement  of  Europe  by  the  congpess^was 
not  authenticalhr  declared  in  the  course  of*  t^is  year  j 
but  to  those  or  its  det^ifmnations  Tthidbi  have  beta 
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already  mentioned  as  carried  into  eftect^  some  others 
may  be  added.  The  King  of  Saxony,  notwithstanding 
his  remonstrances,  was  compelled  to  submit  to  that  pri- 
vation of  tenatory  which  was  inflicted  on  him  for  being 
the  fowf  adherent  of  the  French  Emperor,  and  which  was 
to  form  an  indemnity  to  Prussia.  It  was  put  in  execution 
in  May,  and  the  acquisitions  by  the  King  of  Prussia 
were  expressed  in  the  new  titles  he  assumed,  of  Dukd 
of  Saxony,  Landgrave  of  Thuringia,  Margrave  of  both 
Lusatias,  and  Count  of  Henneberg.  About  the  same 
time  he  re-entered  intathe  possession  of  his  former  Polish 
provinces,  consisting  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Posen, 
the  cities  and  territories  of  Dantzic  and  Thorn,  and 
the  circles  of  Ciflm  and  Michelan.  He  also  obtained 
the  annexation  of  Swedish  Pomerania.  The  Polish 
senate  at  Warsaw  had  been  previously  acquainted  by 
the  Emperor  Alexander  with  the  decision  of  the  con- 
gress respecting  that  part  of  Poland  which  was  to  be 
united  to  the  Russian  empire^  but  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  its  own  constitution ;  and  on  this  event  Alex- 
ander took  the  tide  of  King  of  PcJand. 

The  future  tranquiliitv  of  Germany  was  provided  for 
by  a  solemn  act  of  cc^federation,  si^ed  at  Vienna  in 
June  by  its  sovereigns  and  free  cities,  including  the 
£mpea:6r  of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  for  those 
of  their  possessions  formerly  appertaining  to  the  Qer* 
man  empire ;  the  King  of  Denmark  for  Hdlstein ;  and 
the  Kii^  of  the  Netherlands  for  Luxemburg.  ITie 
aifairs  of  the  confederation  are  to  be  managed  by  a 
general  assembly  or  diet  composed  of  representatives  of 
all  the  states ;  and  a  variety  of  regulations  are  made 
for  the  preservation  of  internal  peace,  and  for  resist- 
ance to  foreign  attacks.  If  this  confederacy  remains 
firmly  united,  and  acts  up  to  its  declared  principles,  it 
may  be  a  powerful  preservative  against  the  renewal  of 
those  wars,  domestic  and  foreign,  of  which  Germany 
has  so  often  been  the  cause  and  the  victim. 

Such  have  been  the  mutations  of  past  years,  that 

•nothing  can  be  regarded  as  more  hazardous  than  pile- 

dictioQ ;  and  a  time  in  which  all  Europe  is  swarming 
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witb  men  inured  to  the  trade  of  arms,  and  the  military 
profession  occupies  the  highest  rank  and  credit  in 
96cietyt  may  appear  pecuharly  unfavourable  to  the 
expectation  of  permanent  tranquillity.  Yet  there  are 
other  considerations  which  may  perhaps  justify  the 
hope,  that  the  close  of  the  year  1815  will  prove  a  more 
auspicious  era  in  the  history  of  Europe,  than  that  of 
any  of  the  temporary  suspensions  of  arms  which  have 
preceded  i%,  Tnese  are,  the  absolute  inability  for  re- 
newed projects  of  ambition  to  which  the  power  most 
active  and  successfid  in  disturbing  the  peace  cf  the 
world  has  been  reduced;  and  the  experienced  efficacy  of 
a  combination  of  nearly  co-equal  potentates,  to  restrain 
the  dangerous  predominancy  of  any  single  one,  and 
suppress,  in  their  origin,  attempts  for  aggrandizement 
by  violence  and  injustice.  It  may  be  added,  that  the 
burdens  of  war  have  pressed  so  heavily  upon  all  the 
belligerent  states,  that  an  interval  of  repose  appears 
esfifentially  necessary  to  place  them  in  the  condition  of 
wielding  with  effect  those  formidable  weapons  which 
are  lefl  in  their  hands.  All  exhibit  symptoms  of  exhaus- 
tion, and  none  more  than  that  power  to  which  the  rest 
have  so  long  been  accustomed  to,  look  for  unstinted 
resources.  Great  Britain  has  fought  and  paid  for  the 
general  interests  of  Europe,  till  sne  has  arrived  at  the 
summit  of  national  glory.  It  has  now  become  neces- 
sary that  her  attention  should  be  principally  directed  tCL 
the  recovery  of  national  prosperity. 
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